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ADVERTISEMENT. 

This  work  on  Universal  History  comprehends  the  whole  course 
of  Lectures  on  that  ^ubject  delivered  by  the  Author,  while  Pro- 
fessor of  Civil  History  and  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  The  work  entitled  Elements  of 
History,  by  the  same  author,  was,  origmally,  merely  the  heads 
or  outlines  of  this  course  of  lectures.  It  was  afterwards  enlarged 
so  as  to  form  a  Syllabus  to  the  general  reader  of  history  ;  and 
has  been  so  favorably  received  by  the  public  as  to  go  through 
numerous  editions  in  this  country,  and  also  m  America ;  and  to 
have  been  adopted  as  a  manual  in  not  a  few  Universities. 

The  complete  work  b  now,  for  the  first  time,  given  to  the 
public.  The  preparation  of  it  for  the  press  was  the  last  of  the 
uterary  labors  of  its  distmguished  Author.  Nor  did  he  live  to 
complete  it ;  but  the  constant  attention  of  thirty  years,  and  its 
annual  revision  during  the  greater  part  of  that  period,  had  left 
little  to  its  Editor.  W.  P.  T. 

Lor  DO  V,  iaimujp  18S4. 
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Ingenious  men,  whi^e  department  in  the  course  of  education, 
both  in  the  fireign  universities  and  in  mir  rnvn^  was  the  science  #f 
universal  history,  have  followed  different  methods  or  plans  of  his- 
torical prelections.  In  some  of  the  universities  of  the  Continent, 
the  Epitome  of  Turselline  has  been  used  as  a  text-book,  on  which 
the  lectures  of  the  professor  were  an  extended  commentary,  eiving 
considerable  amplitude,  and  consequently  illustration,  to  what  is 
little  n>ore  than  a  dry,  though  a  very  perspicuous  chronicle  of 
events,  from  the  creatipn  of  the  world  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Such  were  the  lectures  of  Peter  Burman,  who  for  many 
years  sustained  ^  high  reputation  as  Professor  of  History  at  Utrecht; 
and  such  were  likewise  the  prelections  of  Professor  Mackie,  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  They  were  composed  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, which,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  was  the 
universal  vehicle  of  academical  instruction ;  an  institutron  wliich, 
although  attended  with  one  important  benefit,  namely,  the  support 
and  diffusion  of  classical  learning,  has  perhaps  been  wisely  laid 
aside  as  unfavorable  to  the  ample  and  copious  illustration  of  a 
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science  which  cannot  easily  be  given  but  in  the  vernacular  tongue. 
The  lectures  on  the  Epitome  of  Turselline,  which  I  have  men 
tioned,  were,  therefore,  as  might  be  expected,  little  more  than  a 
dry  narration  of  facts.  If,  in  order  to  derive  profit  from  history, 
nothing  more  were  necessary  than  that  the  memory  should  be  stor- 
ed with  all  the  remarkable  events  that  have  occurred  from  the  Cre- 
ation to  the  present  time,  properly  arranged  in  the  order  in  which 
they  happraed,  there  could  be  no  better  book  than  the  Epitome 
of  Turselline,  or  the  more  enlarged  Rationarium  of  Petavius. 
But  books  of  this  kind,  and  illustrations  of  such  authors,  when  they 
are  nothing  more  than  amplifiGations  of  their  text,  have  neither  the 
charms  of  history  nor  its  utility.  As  they  contain  no  display  of 
character,  nor  any  spirit  of  reflection,  they  are  incapable  ot  eidier 
exciting  the  feelings,  animating  the  curiosity,  or  stimuladng  the 
powers  of  the  understanding :  and  without  these  qualities,  they 
want  even  the  power  of  impressing  the  memory ;  for  where  the 
attention  is  not  vigorously  kept  awake,  either  by  the  excitement 
of  some  passion,  or  the  stimulus  of  a  rational  curiosity,  exercised 
in  developing  the  springs  and  consequences  of  events,  we  listen 
with  indifference  even  to  the  most  orderly  and  perspicuous  narra- 
tion, and  no  durable  impression  is  made  upon  the  mind. 

Aware  of  these  obvious  consequences,  and  sensible  that  histori- 
cal prelections  on  a  plan  of  this  kind  were  inadequate  to  the  pur- 
pose of  conveying  useful  knowledge  or  improvement,  some  profes- 
sors, of  acknowledged  abilities,  have  in  the  instruction  of  their 
Eupils  pursued  a  method  entirely  opposite.  They  have  considered 
istory  in  no  other  light  than  as  furnishing  documents  and  proofs 
iUustrative  of  the  science  of  politics  and  the  law  of  nations.  In 
this  view,  laying  down  a  regular  system  of  political  science,  their 
historical  lectures  were  no  other  than  disquisitions  on  the  several 
heads  or  titles  of  public  law,  illustrated  by  examples  drawn  fiom 
ancient  and  modern  history. 

By  this  latter  mediod,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  much  useful 
knowledge  may  be  communicated ;  and  where  the  professed  ob- 
ject is  the  study  of  politics,  or  that  instruction  which  is  commonly 
termed  diplomatic^  it  is  the  proper  plan  to  be  pursued.  But  lie 
study  of  history,  and  that  of  politics,  though  closely  allied  to  each 
other,  and  kindred  sciences,  are  still  different  branches  of  mental 
discipline  ;  the  one  preparatory  and  subservient  to  the  other.  The 
student  of  politics  or  public  law  is  presumed  to  have  that  previous 
acquaintance  with  history  which  it  is  the  object- of  a  course  of 
historical  study  to  communicate  ;  and  without  such  acquaintance 
his  study  of  politics  will  be  altogether  idle  and  fruitless.  A  little 
reflection  will  suffice  to  convince  us  that  it  is  not  possible,  in  the 
most  ample  and  judicious  course  of  lectures  on  history,  to  convey 
such  a  knowledge  of  political  economy  as  may  be  communicated 
in  a  course  of  prelections  on  that  science  ;  for  this  plain  reason, 
that  in  lectures  on  history,  politics  cannot  be  treated  as  a  regular 
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and  connected  system.  But  much  less  is  it  possible  in  a  course 
of  prelections  on  political  economy  to  communicate  to  the  student 
a  sufficient  knowledge  of  history  :  for  in  such  prelections,  history 
must  lose  all  connection  whatever,  and  become  nothing  else  than  a 
magazine  of  facts,  taken  at  random  from  the  annals  of  all  dijSerent 
nations,  without  regard  to  time  or  the  order  of  events,  but  selected 
merely  as  they  happen  to  furnish  a  convenient  illustration.  In 
this  way,  we  see  but  imperfectly  that  chain  which  joins  effects  to 
their  causes  ;  we  lose  all  view  of  the  gradual  progress  of  manners, 
the  advancement  of  man  from  barbarism  to  civilization,  and  thence 
to  refinement  and  corruption  ;  we  see  nothing  of  the  connection  of 
states  and  empires,  or  the  mutual  influence  which  they  have  upon 
each  other  ;  above  all,  we  lose  entirely  the  best  benefit  of  history, 
its  utility  as  a  school  of  morals.  • 

As  the  two  plans  I  have  mentioned  are  in  a  manner  opposite 
extremes — the  one  possessing  nothing  but  method,  without  any 
reflection  ;  the  other  a  great  deal  of  reflection,  but  without  method 
• — it  has  been  my  endeavor,  in  the  following  Commentaries  on 
Universal  History,  to  steer  a  middle  course,  and  by  endeavoring 
to  remedy  the  imperfection. of  either  method,  to  unite,  if  possibloi 
the  advantages  of  both. 

While,  therefore,  so  much  regard  is  paid  to  the  chronological 
order  of  events  as  is  necessary  for  exhibiting  the  progress  of  man- 
kind in  society,  and  communicating  just  views  of  the  state  of  the 
world  in  all  the  difl^erent  ages  to  which  authentic  history  extends, 
I  shall,  in  the  delineation  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires,  and  the 
revolutions  of  states,  pay  more  attention  to  the  connection  of  sui- 
ject  than  that  of  time* 

In  this  view,  I  shall  reject  entirely  the  common  method  of 
arranging  general  history  according  to  certain  epochs  or  eras  ;  and 
this^  as  I  conceive,  upon  sufficient  grounds.  The  arguments  com- 
monly used  for  this  method  of  arrangement  are,  1.  The  great  help 
it  affords  to  the  memory  for  fixing  the  chronological  dates  oi 
remarkable  events  in  the  history  of  any  particular  nation ;  and 
2.  The  assistance  which  these  epochs  give  to  the  mind,  towards 
forming  distinct  ideas  of  all  that  is  passing  at  the  same  period  of 
time  through  all  the  different  states  or  kingdoms.  The  first  of 
these  arguments  supposes  the  epochs  to  be  taken  chiefly  from  the 
history  of  a  single  nation  ;  as  those  of  the  Bishop  of  Meaux  (M . 
Bossuet)  in  his  Discours  sur  V  Histoire  Universelle^  an  admirable 
work  of  its  peculiar  kind,  and  which  justly  maintains  a  great  repu- 
tation. In  this  luminous  epitome,  the  history  of  all  the  different 
states  and  kingdoms  is  arranged  according  to  some  remarkable 
events  taken,  for  the  greatest  part,  from  the  History  of  the  Jews, 
The  second  argument  supposes  the  epochs  taken  from  the  history 
of  different  nations,  and  to  be  such  remarkable  events  as  had  a 
general  influence  on  mankind,  or  an  effect  upon  the  state  of  sociedr, 
over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  globe.     Such  are  the  epochs 
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assumed  by  M.  Mehegan  in  his  Tableau  de  H  Histoire  Univer^ 
ffelle  ;  or  those  of  the  Mbe  Milloty  in  his  Elemens  de  V  Histoire 
GinSrale. 

With  regard  to  the  former  of  these  methods,  namely,  that  of  M. 
Bossuet,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  by  calling  the  attention  par- 
ticularly to  a  few  great  and  striking  events  in  the  history  of  any 
nation,  the  precise  date  of  these  great  events  may  be  very  easily  im- 
pressed upon  the  memory.  They  serve  as  great  landmarks,  and 
the  mind  easily  recollects  their  place  and  the  time  of  their  erection  ; 
but  this  is  nearly  all  the  benefit  we  derive  from  them.  They 
afford  no  help  towards  fixing  the  dates,  or  even  the  order  and  suc- 
cession of  the  intermediate  events,  many  of  which  may  be  highly 
important,  and  equally  deserving  of  remembrance  as  the  epoch 
itself.  Nay,  there  is  even  a  probability  that  the  recollection  of 
those  epochs  may  tend  to  confound  the  chronological  order  of  the 
intemnediate  events,  by  referring  them  all  to  one  common  era 
which  alone  is  fixed  upon  the  memory :  But,  to  remember  the 
order  and  regular  succession  of  events,  is  all  that  is  of  use  or  im- 
portance in  clironological  history.  It  is  a  matter  of  small  import- 
ance to  record  in  the  mind  the  precise  date  of  any  remarkable  fact 
as  it  stands  in  a  table  of  chronology.  If  actions  and. events  pre- 
serve in  the  mind  their  due  series  and  relation  to  each  other,  a 
critical  accuracy  wilh  respect  to  the  years  of  the  Julian  period  in 
which  they  happened,  or  the  precise  Olympiad,  is  mere  useless 
pedantr)'. 

The  history  of  the  Jaws  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  being 
the  venerable  basis  of  the  Christain  religion.  It  is  tlierefore  de- 
serving of  the  most  profound  and  attentive  study.  But  the  Jews, 
during  the  chief  periods  of  their  history,  were  a  small  and  seques- 
tered people,  whose  annals  record  only  their  connections,  or  their 
hostile  differences  with  the  petty  tribes  which  surrounded  them,  or 
the  nations  in  their  immediate  neighborhood.  It  was  therefore 
injudicious  in  M.  Bossuet,  whose  object  was  to  exhibit  a  view  of 
universal  history,  to  make  this  nation  the  great  and  prominent 
group  in  his  painting  of  the  world,  to  which  all  the  other  parts  of 
his  extensive  picture  were  subordinate.  In  the  selection  of  many 
of  his  epochs — as  for  instance,  the  Calling  of  Abraham,  the  Pro- 
mulgation of  the  Law  by  Moses,  and  the  Building  of  Solomon's 
Temple — ^he  affords  us  no  assistance  in  the  arrangement  of  events 
in  the  great  empires  of  antiquity,  with  which  the  Jews  in  those 
remote  periods  had  no  connection. 

The  epochs  of  Mehegan  and  of  Millot,  if  considered  only  as 
sections  or  divisions  of  the  subject,  are  chosen  with  sufficient  pro- 
priety. Thus  the  Roman  history  is  divided  by  Millot  into  severa* 
epochs,  as  the  Kings — the  Consuls — ^the  Tribunes  of  the  People 
— the  Decemvirs — Rome  taken  by  the  Gauls — the  war  witli 
Pvrrhus,  kc.  Such  an  arrangement  is  well  adapted  to  the  history 
of  a  single  nation,  and  it  may  afford  some  little  aid  to  the  recoUec 
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tion  of  intermediate  events  in  the  annals  of  that  nation:  but  where 
the  object  is  a  delineation  of  general  history,  or  of  all  that  is  pass- 
ing in  the  world  at  the  same  period  of  time,  this  method  has  not 
the  same  advantage.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  Tableau  de 
VHistoire  Modeme  of  Mehegan,  the  seventh  epoch  is  Christopher 
Columbus,  1492,  being  the  date  of  his  discovery  of  America. 
The  next  epoch  is  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  between  France, 
Sweden,  and  the  Empire,  in  1648.  Supposing  these  epochs  to 
be  easily  remembered,  it  may  be  asked  what  help  they  afford 
towards  the  recollection  of  the  dates  of  any  of  the  intermediate 
events  in  this  interval  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  years,  or  of  the 
order  in  which  they  succeeded  each  other.  Yet  some  of  these 
were  among  the  most  remarkable  that  have  occurred  in  the  annals 
of  the  world:  for  instance,  the  Reformation  in  Germany  and  Eng- 
land— the  Revolt  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  Establishment  of 
the  Republic  of  the  United  Provinces — the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
giving  toleration  to  the  Protestants  in  France — ^the  Expulsion  of 
the  5loors  from  Spain.  The  recollection  that  the  discovery  of 
America  happened  in  1492,  affords  no  help  to  the  remembrance 
of  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  nor  tends  to  fix  in  the  memory 
whether  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  preceded  or  followed  the 
revolution  of  the  Netherlands.  The  classing  of  these  unconnected 
events  under  one  general  epoch,  tends  only  to  a  confused  reference 
of  them  all  to  one  date,  althou^^h,  between  them,  there  was  almost 
a  century  of  difference  of  time. 

Besides,  in  every  method  of  classification,  there  ought  to  be  a 
relation  between  the  objects  classified,  which  the  mind  at  once 
perceives,  so  that  the  idea  of  the  one  naturally  leads  to  or  suggests 
that  of  the  other.  Now  such  connection  it  is  evident  there  cannot 
be  in  such  an  arrangement,  where  the  events  happening  in  a  certain 
period  of  time  over  the  whole  globe,  are  all  referred  to  one  event 
that  happened  in  the  first  year  of  tliat  period,  in  one  particular 
nation. 

The  division  of  Universal  History  into  epochs,  goes  upon  this 
idea,  that  a  comprehensive  picture  is  to  be  presented  to  the  view 
of  all  the  remarkable  events  and  actions  which  were  going  forward 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth  at  the  same  period  of  time.  Now,  a 
picture  of  this  kind,  if  equal  justice  is  done  to  every  part  of  it, 
would  present  a  most  confused  and  uninstructive  composition.  In 
order  to  preserve  the  strict  chronological  order,  many  of  the  most 
important  public  events  which  are  progressive,  and  of  considerable 
duration,  must  be  interrupted,  almost  in  their  commencement,  or 
in  the  middle  of  their  progress;  and  the  attention  carried  off  to  an 
infinite  variety  of  different  objects  and  scenes,  totally  unconnected 
with  each  other.  Thus,  M.  fepssuet  makes  no  scruple  to  transport 
his  reader  In  a  single  sentence  from  Jerusalem  to  Lacedaemon, 
from  the  atrocities  of  Jehu  in  exterminating  the  royal  house  of 
Judah,  and  the  criminal  usurpation  of  Athaliah,  to  the  foundation 
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of  the  Spartan  republic,  and  the  politic  plans  of  Lycurgus;  and, 
with  equal  impropriety,  he  hurrfes  back  the  reader  in  the  next 
sentence  to  the  conclusion  of  the  history  of  Athaliah,  the  punish- 
ment of  her  crimes,  and  the  restoration  of  Joas,  king  of  Judah,  to 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 

But  what  are  the  advantages  of  this  strict  chronological  order, 
that  we  must  sacrifice  so  much  to  it.^  Order  is  beautiful,  but  it  is 
no  otherwise  so  than  as  subservient  to  utility;  and  a  whimsical 
order  confounds,  instead  of  elucidating.  We  certainly  make  a  bad 
exchange,  if  we  lose  all  ideas  of  a  connected  history  of  any  single 
nation,  and  all  the  important  lessons  which  arise  from  remarking 
the  progress  of  events,  and  the  chain  which  links  them  with  their 
causes,  for  the  sake  of  a  forced  association  of  events  happening 
in  distant  nations,  which  have  no  other  connection  than  that  of 
time. 

I  shall  now  briefly  lay  down  that  plan  which  I  propose  to  follow 
in  these  Commentaries  on  Universal  History. 

When  the  world  is  viewed  at  any  period,  either  of  ancient  or  ot 
modern  history,  we  generally  observe  one  nation  or  empire  pre 
dominant,  to  whom  all  the  rest  bear,  as  it  were,  an  underpart,  and 
to  whose  history  we  find,  in  general,  that  the  principal  events  in 
other  nations  may  be  referred  from  some  natural  connection. 

This  predominant  nation  I  propose  to  exhibit  to  view  as  the 
principal  object,  whose  history,  as  being  in  reality  the  most  im- 
portant, is  therefore  to  be  more  fully  delineated;  while  the  rest, 
as  subordinate,  are  brought  into  view  only  when  they  come  to 
have  an  obvious  connection  with  the  principal.  The  antecedent 
history  of  such  subordinate  nations  will  then  be  traced  in  a  short 
retrospect  of  their  own  annals.  Such  collateral  views,  which 
figure  only  as  episodes,  I  shall  endeavor  so  to  regulate,  as  that  they 
shall  have  no  hurtful  effect  in  violating  the  unity  of  the  principal 
piece. 

For  the  earliest  periods  of  the  history  of  the  world,  we  have  no 
records  of  equal  authority  with  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  They 
ascend  to  a  period  antecedent  to  the  formation  of  regular  slates  or 
communities,  they  are  long  prior  to  the  authentic  annals  of  the 
profane  nations,*  and  they  are,  therefore,  our  only  lights  on  those 
distant  and  dark  ages  of  the  infancy  of  the  human  race. 


*  Mosea  conducted  the  Israelitea  out  of  Egypt  1491  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  according  to  the  Chronology  of  Usher.  Sanchoniatho,  supposed  the  most 
ancient  of  tlie  profane  writers,  lived  several  jrears  after  the  Trojan  war  (b.  c. 
1184 ;)  and  the  fragments  which  pass  under  his  name  are  of  the  most  doubtful 
authority.  They  w^ere  compiled,  as  Philo  of  Biblos  informs  us,  f'om  certain 
ancient  Ammonian  records,  which,  amidst  a  great  mass  of  fabulous  and  allegori- 
cal matter,  contained,  as  was  supposed,  some  historical  facts,  which  Sanchonia- 
tho  has  extracted.  Homer  lived  v^  is  believed,  about  a  century  later  than 
Sanchoniatho.  Cadmus  of  Milftuts  the  first  prose  historian  among  the  profane 
writers,  flourished  under  Cyni'-  ^^bout  540  years  before  Christ 
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Among  the  profane  nations  of  antiquity,  that  which  first  niakes  a 
remarkahle  figure,  and  whose  history  at  the  same  time  has  a  claim 
to  be  regarded  as  authentic,  is  the  states  of  Greece.  They  there- 
fore demand  a  peculiar  attention,  and  it  is  of  importance  to  trace 
their  history  to  its  origin.  But  the  Greeks  were  indebted  for  the 
greatest  part  of  their  knowledge  to  the  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians. 
These,  therefore,  as  relative  to  the  leading  nation,  demand  a  por- 
tion of  our  attention,  and  naturally  precede,  or  pave  the  way  to, 
tho  liistory  of  the  Greeks.  For  a  similar  reason,  the  Assyrians,  a 
rival  nation,  conquered  by  the  Egyptians  at  one  time,  and  con- 
querors of  them  afterwards  in  their  turn,  (though  their  early  history 
is  extremely  dark  and  uncertain,)  require  likewise  a  share  m  our 
observation. 

The  Greeks  then  come  to  fill  up  the  whole  of  the  picture,  and 
we  endeavor  to  present  an  accurate  delineation  of  their  indepen- 
dent states,  the  singular  constitution  of  the  two  great  republics  of 
Sparta  and  Athens,  and  the  outlines  of  their  history,  down  to  the 
period  of  the  Persian  war,  commenced  by  Darius,  the  son  of 
H}  staspes,  and  prosecuted  under  his  successors  Xerxes  and  Ar- 
taxerxes.  This  connection  naturally  induces  a  short  retrospect  to 
the  preceding  periods  of  the  Persian  history;  the  rise  of  that  mon- 
archy, the  nature  of  its  government,  the  manners  of  the  people, 
and  the  singular  religion  of  the  ancient  Persians,  which  subsisted 
without  much  adulteration  for  some  thousands  of  years,  and  is  still 
kept  alive  among  a  particular  sect  at  this  day. 

The  conclusion  of  the  Persian  war  brings  us  back  to  the  internal 
history  of  the  states  of  Greece.  We  observe  the  subjection, of 
Athens  to  the  ambitious  Pericles,  and  the  seeds  sown  of  the  decline 
of  that  illustrious  republic.  The  divisions  of  Greece  engage  our 
attention;  the  war  of  Peloponnesus;  the  corruption  of  the  Spartan 
constitution  introduced  by  Lysander;  the  glory  of  Thebes  under 
Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas.  We  consider  now  the  ambitious 
schemes  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  the  renewal  of  the  war  with  Persia, 
and  the  immense  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great.  We  see,  in 
fine,  the  total  corruption  of  the  Greeks;  the  extinction  of  all  pub- 
lic virtue;  the  last  feeble  remains  of  patriotism  in  the  union  ot  the 
Achsean  states;  and  the  final  reduction  and  submission  of  Greece  to 
the  arms  of  the  Romans. 

The  history  of  this  illustrious  people,  the  Greeks,  furnishes  a 
most  ample  field  of  reflection.  The  policy  and  constitution  of  tlie 
different  states,  particularly  the  two  great  and  rival  republics  of 
Athens  and  Lacedsmon,  demand  our  attention,  as  singularly  illus- 
trative of  ancient  manners,  and  the  wonderful  effects  of  habit  and 
discipline  on  the  nature  of  man.  The  causes  which  contributed  to 
the  rise  and  decline  of  those  commonwealths  are  pregnant  with 
political  instruction.  The  change  which  the  national  character  of 
the  Greeks  in  general  underwent,  is  a  striking  circumstance  in  the 
history  of  human  nature,  and  will  illustrate  the  influence  of  morab 
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on  political  prosperity.  The  literary  genius  of  this  people,  their 
progress  in  philosophy,  their  eminence  in  the  fine  arts — in  all  of 
which  departments  they  became  the  models  of  imitation  and  the 
instructers  of  the  ancient  world, — ^these  subjects,  furnishing  much 
matter  of  useful  speculation,  will  be  treated  in  separate  short  disqui- 
sitions at  the  conclusion  of  the  historical  detail. 

Hitherto  the  leading  object  of  attention  is  the  history  of  Greece, 
to  which,  as  may  be  observed,  may  be  referred,  by  a  natural  con- 
nection, that  ot  all  the  other  nations  whose  history  is  in  those 
periods  deserving  of  our  acquaintance. 

The  conquest  of  Greece  by  the  Romans  entitles  this  latter  nation 
to  rank  as  the  principal  object  in  the  subsequent  delineation  of 
ancient  history.  Without  regard  to  the  offence  against  chronology, 
we  now  return  back  above  four  hundred  years,  to  observe  the 
origin  and  rise  of  this  remarkable  people.  We  contemplate  them 
in  their  infancy;  we  observe  the  military  character  which  they 
derived  from  their  incessant  wars  with  the  neighboring  slates  of 
Italy;  the  nature  of  their  government  and  internal  policy  under 
the  kings;  the  easy  revolution  effected  by  the  substitution  of  the 
consular  for  the  reg;al  dignity,  without  any  substantial  change  in 
the  constitution.  We  next  remark  the  causes  of  the  subsequent 
change;  the  people  uniting  themselves  to  resist  the  tyranny  and 
oppression  of  the  patrician  order;  the  advantages  they  gain  by  the 
creation  of  the  popular  magistrates;  the  continual  encroachments 
they  make  on  the  powers  and  privileges  of  the  higher  order,  tiU 
they  obtain  an  equal  capacity  of  enjoying  all  the  offices  and  dignities 
of  the  commonwealth. 

We  now  view  the  gradual  extension  of  the  Roman  arms;  the 
conquest  of  all  Italy;  the  origin  of  the  wars  with  foreign  nations; 
the  progress  of  the  Punic  wars,  which  open  a  collateral  view  of  the 
history  of  Carthage  and  of  Sicily;  we  trace  the  success  of  the  Ro- 
man arms  in  Asia,  Macedonia,  and  Greece,  the  opulence  of  the 
republic,  from  her  conquests;  and  the  corruption  of  her  manners. 
In  fine,  we  behold  the  extinction  of  patriotism;  the  endless  dis- 
cords between  the  orders,  loosening  all  the  bands  of  public  virtue; 
the  progress  of  faction  and  inordinate  ambition,  terminating  in  the 
civil  wars  and  ruin  of  the  commonwealth. 

At  this  remarkable  period,  which  naturally  allows  a  pause  in  tlie 
historical  detail,  I  shall  devote  some  time  to  the  examination  of 
those  particulars  which  are  characteristic  of  the  genius  and  national 
spirit  of  the  Romans;  their  system  of  education;  their  laws;  their 
literary  character;  their  art  of  war;  their  knowledge  in  the  arts  and 
sciences;  their  private  and  public  manners;  and  their  predominant 
tastes  and  passions.  I  shall  close  the  remarks  on  the  Roman 
history  during  the  cpmmonwealth,  with  some  political  reflections 
naturally  arising  from  the  subject,  and  illustrated  by  examples 
drawn  both  from  that  history,  and  from  the  preceding  account  of 
the  states  of  Greece. 
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We  then  resume  the  outlmes  of  the  Roman  history  under  the 
emperors.  We  observe  the  specious  policy  under  which  they 
disguise  an  absolute  authority,  till  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  keep 
on  the  mask.  We  remark  the  decline  of  the  ambitious  character 
of  the  Romans,  and  their  easy  submission  to  the  entire  loss  of  civil 
liberty  ;  the  progress  of  corruption  ;  the  venality  of  the  imperial 
dignity  ;  the  mischievous  tliough  necessary  policy  of  the  emperors, 
who,  to  secure  their  own  power,  industriously  abased  the  military 
spirit  of  the  people ;  the  effect  of  this  ruinous  policy  in  inviting 
tlie  barbarous  nations  to  attack  the  frontiers  of  those  extensive 
dominions,  which  were  now  a  languid  and  unwieldy  body  without 
internal  vigor ;  the  weakness  of  the  empire  still  further  increased 
by  its  partition  under  Diocletian,  and  subdivision  under  his  succes- 
sors ;  the  triumph  of  Christianity,  and  the  extinction  of  paganism 
in  the  age  of  Theodosius. 

We  mark  now  the  progress  of  the  barbarian  nations,  who  attack 
the  provinces  on  every  quarter,  till  the  Western  (Bmpire  becomes 
entirely  their  prey  ;  Africa  seized  by  the  Vandals,  Spain  by  the 
Visigoths,  Gaul  by  the  Franks,  Britain  by  the  Saxons  ;  Rome  and 
Italy  itself  by  the  Herulians,  and  afterwards  by  the  Ostrogoths. 
We  shall  then  observe,  as  the  last  flashes  of  an  expiring  lamp,  a 
short  but  vigorous  exertion  from  the  East,  by  the  generals  of  Jus- 
tinian ;  the  temporary  recovery  of  Italy  ;  and  its  final  reduction  by 
the  Lombards. 

At  this  period,  of  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire,  we  are  natu- 
rally invited  to  enter  into  some  short  inquiries  regarding  the  man- 
ners, the  genius,  the  laws,  and  government  of  the  Gotliic  nations  ; 
and  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  those  northern  invaders, 
both  before  and  after  their  establishment  in  the  provinces  of  the 
empire. 

Thus,  Ancient  History  will  admit  of  a  perspicuous  delineation, 
by  making  our  principal  object  of  attention  the  predominant  states 
of  Greece  and  Ronie,  and  incidentally  touching  on  the  most  re- 
markable parts  of  the  history  of  the  subordinate  nations  of  anti- 
quity, when  connected  with,  or  relative  to,  the  principal  object. 

In  the  delineation  of  Modern  History,  a  similar  plan  will  be 
pursued.  The  leading  objects  will  be  more  various,  and  will  more 
frequently  change  their  place  :  a  nation  at  one  time  the  principal, 
may  become  for  awhile  subordinate,  and  afterwards  reassume  its 
rank  as  principal ;  but  uniformity  of  design  will  still  characterize 
this  moving  picture  ;  the  attention  will  always  be  directed  to  the 
history  of  a  predominant  people  ;  and  other  nations  will  be  only 
incidentally  noticed,  when  there  is  a  natural  connection  with  the 
principal  objecti 

After  die  fall  of  the  Western  empire,  the  nation  which  first 
distinguishes  itself  by  its  conquests,  and  the  splendor  of  its  domin- 
.on,  IS  that  of  the  Saracens.  The  progress  of  the  arms  and  of 
the  religion  of  Mahomet,  the  rise  and  extent  of  the  empire  of  the 
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caliphs,  are  singular  and  interesting  objects  of  attention.  Tlio 
Franks,  though  settled  in  Gaul  before  this  period,  do  not  attract 
our  notice  till  afterwards — when  the  foundation  of  the  new  empire 
of  the  west  by  Charlemagne  naturally  engages  us  to  look  back  to 
the  origin  of  their  monarchy.  Thus  we  have  briefly  before  *us,  in 
one  connected  view,  the  progress  of  this  remarkable  people  from 
their  infancy  under  Clovis,  to  their  higest  elevation  under  Charle- 
magne ;  and  thence  to  the  reduction  and  dismemberment  of  their 
dominions  under  his  weak  posterity. 

The  age  of  Charlemagne  furnishes  some  interesting  matters  of 
inquiry  with  regard  to  laws,  literature,  manners,  and  government ; 
and  we  shall  endeavor  to  trace  the  origin  of  that  remarkable  poli- 
cy, the  source  (as  has  been  justly  said)  both  of  the  stability  and 
of  the  disorders  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe, — the  feudal  system. 

The  collateral  objects  of  attention  during  this  period  are,  the 
still  venerable  remains  of  the  Rqman  empire  in  the  East ;  the 
beginning  of  the  conquests  and  establishments  of  the  Normans  ; 
the  foundation  and  progress  of  the  temporal  dominion  of  the  church 
of  Rome  ;  the  separation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  ;  the 
affairs  of  Italy,  and  the  conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Saracens. 

AVe  now  direct  our  attention  for  the  first  time  to  the  history  of 
Britain,  postponed  to  this  period,  that  we  may  consider  it  in  one 
connected  view,  from  its  rudest  stage  to  the  end  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  government. 

As  the  history  of  our  own  country  is  of  more  importance  to  us 
than  that  of  any  other,  the  British  history,  as  often  as  it  is  resumed, 
will  be  treated  with  greater  amplitude  than  the  limits  of  our  plan 
allow  to  other  nations  ;  and  while  we  note  the  progress  of  man- 
ners, literature,  and  the  arts,  it  shall  be  our  endeavor,  without 
prejudice,  to  mark  those  circumstances  which  indicate  the  progress 
of  the  constitution,  its  successive  changes,  and  its  advancement  to 
tliat  system  of  equal  liberty  under  which  we  have  the  happiness 
of  living.  We  shall  see  in  the  Saxon  JVittenagemot  the  rude 
model  of  a  parliament ;  and  in  the  institutions  of  the  English  Al- 
fred, we  shall  admire,  in  an  age  of  barbarism,  the  genius  oi  a  great 
politician  and  legislator. 

While  the  history  of  Britain  to  the  Conquest  is  the  primary 
object  of  attention,  a  collateral  view  is  taken  of  the  slate  of  the 
continental  kingdoms  of  Europe.  France,  under  the  first  sove- 
reigns of  the  Capetian  race,  presents  us  with  very  little  that  is 
worthy  of  observation.  The  Normans  carry  their  arms  into  Italy, 
and  achieve  the  conquest  of  Sicily  ;  while  the  maritime  states  of 
Venice  and  Genoa,  rising  into  consequence,  become  the  commer- 
cial agents  of  most  of  the  European  kingdoms.  •  The  dissensions 
between  the  German  emperors  and  the  popes,  and  die  gradual 
increase  of  the  temporal  authorhy  of  the  see  of  Rome,  are  not 
unworthy  of  a  particular  attention. 

The  British  history  is  again  resumed  as  a  principal  object ;  and 
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wc  pursue  its  great  outlines  from  tlie  Norman  conquest  to  the 
death  of  King  John.  In  the  tyranny  of  William  tlie  Conqueror, 
and  in  the  exorhitant  weight  of  the  crown  during  the  reigns  im- 
mediately succeeding,  we  shall  observe  the  causes  of  that  spirit  of 
union  among  the  people, -in  their  efforts  to  resist  it,  which  procur- 
ed for  them  those  valuable  charters,  the  foundation  of  our  civil 
liberty.  Under  the  reign  of  the  second  Henry,  we  shall  observe 
a  most  important  accession  of  territory  to  the  English  crown,  in 
the  acquisition  of  the  ancient  and  early  civilized  kingdom  of  Ire- 
land. 

At  this  period,  the  whole  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  as  if  actu- 
ated by  one  spirit,  join  in  the  Crusades,  a  series  of  fatal  and  des- 
perate enterprises,  but  which  form  an  important  object  of  atten- 
tion, from  their  effects  in  the  formation  of  new  kingdoms,  new 
political  arrangements,  and  a  new  system  of  manners.  We  shall 
trace  with  some  care  those  effects  in  the  changes  of  territorial 
property  in  the  feudal  governments — in  the  immunities  acquired 
by  towns  and  boroughs,  which  had  hitherto  been  tied  down  by  a 
species  of  vassalage  to  the  nobles — and  in  the  aggrandizement  of 
the  maritime  cities.  The  moral  as  well  as  the  political  effects  of 
those  enterprises  must  be  particularly  noticed  ;  and  we  shall  find  a 
subject  of  entertaining  disquisition  in  tracing  the  origin  of  chival- 
ry, and  its  consequences  in  the  introduction  of  romantic  fiction. 

A  short  connected  sketch  of  the  Eiu^opean  kingdoms,  after  the 
crusades,  naturally  follows  ;  in  which  a  variety  of  interesting  sub- 
jects solicit  our  attention  : — the  rise  of  the  House  of  Austria  ;  the 
decline  of  the  feudal  government  in  France  by  the  introduction  of 
the  Third  Estate  to  the  national  assemblies  ;  the  establishment  of 
the  Swiss  republics ;  the  disorders  in  the  popedom ;  and  the  me 
morable  transactions  in  the  council  of  Constance. 

These  shortly  considered,  Britain  again  resumes  her  place  ab 
the  leading  object  of  attention.  W^e  remark  the  progress  of  the 
English  constitution  under  Henry  III.,  when  the  deputies  of  the 
boroughs  were  first  admitted  into  parliament,  the  real  date  of  the  ori- 
gin of  the  House  of  Commons  :  the  strengthening  of  the  liberties  of 
the  people  under  Edward  I.  whose  military  enterprises,  the  conquest 
of  Wales,  and  the  temporary  reduction  of  Scotland,  lead  us,  by  an 
easy  connection,  to  the  history  of  the  latter  kingdom.  We  shall 
here  behold  the  many  noble  and  successful  struggles  made  by  that 
ancient  nation  for  her  freedom  and  independence,  against  the  power 
of  the  three  first  Edwards.  We  consider  the  claim  of  right  pre- 
ferred by  Edward  III.  to  the  crown  of  France,  equally  ill-founded, 
but  more  ably  and  gloriously  sustained  ;  and  the  multiplied  triumphs 
of  the  arms  of  England,  till  the  kingdom  of  France  itself  is  won  by 
Henry  V. 

We  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  East,  to  remark  an  interest 
ing  spectacle  :  the  progress  of  the  Ottoman  arms  retarded  for  a 
while  by  the  conquests  of  Tamerlane  and  Scanderbeg ;   but  pros- 
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ecuted  under  Mahomet  the  Great,  to  the  total  extinction  of  the 
Greek  or  Constantinopolitan  empire.  The  manners,  laws,  and 
government  of  the  Turks,  merit  a  share  of  our  consideration. 

Returning  westward,  we  see  France  in  this  age  emancipating 
herself  from  the  feudal  bondage  ;  and '  the  consequences  of  the 
pretensions  made  by  her  sovereigns  to  a  part  of  Italy.  These 
pretensions,  opposed  by  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  naturally  call  our 
attention  to  that  quarter,  where  a  most  important  political  change 
had  been  operated  in  the  union  of  the  sovereignties  of  Arragon 
and  Castile,  and  the  fall  of  the  Moorish  kingdom  of  Granada. 

Returning  to  Britain,  while  England  is  embroiled  with  the  civil 
wars  of  York  and  Lancaster,  we  pursue  the  great  outlines  of  her 
history  down  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  cotemporary 
history  of  Scotland,  during  the  reigns  of  the  five  Jameses.  At 
this  period,  presenting  a  short  delineation  of  the  ancient  constitu- 
tion of  the  Scottish  government,  I  shall  endeavor  to  ponit  out 
those  political  principles  which  regulated  the  conduct  of  the 
Scots  with  respect  to  their  neighbors  of  England,  and  to  foreign 
nations. 

The  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  is  a  most  important  era  in 
modern  history.  The  signal  improvement  of  navigation  by  the 
Portuguese,  Who  opened  to  Europe  the  commerce  of  the  Indies — 
the  rapid  advancement  of  literature  from  the  discovery  of  the  art 
of  printing — and  the  revival  of  the  fine  arts — present  a  most  ex- 
tensive field  of  pleasing  and  instructive  speculation.  We  shall 
mark  the  effect  of  the  Portuguese  discoveries  in  awakening  the 
spirit  of  enterprise,  together  with  the  industry,  of  all  the  European 
nations  ;  and  shall  here  introduce  a  progressive  account  of  the 
commerce  of  Europe  down  to  this  era,  when  it  was  vigorously  and 
extensively  promoted.  We  shall  in  like  manner  exhibit  a  view 
of  the  progress  of  European  literature  through  the  preceding  ages 
of  compai-ative  barbarism,  to  the  splendor  it  attained  at  this 
remarkable  period.  The  consideration  of  the  progress  of  the 
fine  arts  we  postpone  to  the  succeeding  age  of  Leo  X.,  when 
they  attained  to  their  utmost  perfection. 

After  a  short  survey  of  the  northern  states  of  Europe,  which  is 
nfjcessary  for  preserving  the  unity  of  the  picture,  the  capital  object 
of  attention  is  the  aggrandizement  of  the  House  of  Austria,  under 
Charles  V.;  intimately  connected  with  the  history  of  France  under 
Francis  I.;  and  incidentally  with  that  of  England,  under  Henry 
VIII.:  a  period  meriting  particular  and  attentive  consideration 
from  two  events  of  the  utmost  moral  and  political  importance — 
the  reformation  of  religion  in  Germany  and  England,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  America.  On  this  period  is  likewise  thrown  an  addi- 
tional lustre  from  the  splendor  of  the  fine  arts  in  Italy. 

After  bestowing  on  these  varied  and  interesting  subjects  the 
aiieiuion  which  they  merit,  the  state  of  Asia,  which,  from  the 
period  of  ancient  history,  had  attracted  occasionally  only  a  slight 
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degree  of  notice,  becomes  for  awhile  a  principal  object  of  atten- 
tion. The  empire  of  India,  highly  important  in  modern  tinies,  the 
singularity  of  its  political  arrangements  and  national  character,  which 
have  suffered  no  change  since  the  age  of  Alexander;  the  political 
and  moral  history  of  the  Persians;  the  revolutions  operated  on  that 
immense  continent  by  the  Tartar  successors  of  Gengis-Khan,  are 
all  worthy  of  a  particular  share  of  our  consideration.  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  Tartar  princes  on  the  throne  of  China  caUs  our 
attention  to  that  extraordinary  monarchy,  which,  till  this  period, 
was  almost  unknown  to  the  nations  of  Europe.  We  shall  here 
examine  at  some  length  the  ground  of  those  opinions  which  it  has 
of  late  become  customary  to  entertain,  with  regard  to  the  prodigious 
antiquity  of  this  people;  their  wonderful  attainments  in  the  arts  and 
sciences;  their  alleged  early  acquaintance  with  the  chief  modern 
discoveries  of  the  Europeans;  and  the  boasted  excellence  of  their 
laws,  their  government,  and  political  economy. 

Returning  to  Europe,  the  object  which,  in  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  first  demands  our  notice,  is  the  reign  of  Philip  II. 
of  Spain,  distinguished  by  the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  republic  of  Holland.  The  constitution  and 
government  of  the  United  Provinces  merit  here  a  brief  delineation. 

France  now  takes  her  turn,  and  holds  the  principal  place  in  the 
picture  during  the  turbulent  and  distracted  reign  of  Francis  II., 
Charles  IX.,  and  Henry  III.,  till  we  witness  her  happiness,  tran- 
quillity, and  splendor  under  the  great  Henry  IV. 

The  transition  thence  is  easy  to  the  era  of  England's  grandeur 
and  prosperity  under  his  cotemporary  Elizabeth.  The  affairs  of 
Scotland,  too  much  connected  at  this  period  with  those  of  the 
sister  country,  call  our  attention  to  the  interesting  reign  of  Mary, 
Queein  of  Scots,  and  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  that  king- 
dom. Hence  we  pursue,  without  interruption,  the  outlines  of  the 
EngHsh  history  during  the  reigns  of  James  I.,  of  Charles  I. — dur- 
ing the  Commonwealth — and  the  subsequent  reigns  of  Charles  II. 
and  James  II. — to  the  importnnt  period  of  the  Revolution. 

Here,  after  a  connected  sketch  of  the  progress  of  the  English 
constitution,  and  a  particular  examination  of  its  nature  at  this  great 
era-  when  it  became  fixed  and  determined,  we  glose  our  delineation 
of  the  British  History. 

But  the  affairs  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  at  this  time  in  a  most 
active  and  progressive  state,  admit  not  of  the  same  termination. 
We  look  back  to  France,  which,  under  the  splendid  and  politic 
administration  of  Richelieu,  yet  embroiled  with  faction  and  civil 
war,  presents  a  striking  object  of  attention.  We  remark  the  de- 
clension of  the  power  of  Spain  under  Philip  III.  and  Philip  IV., 
and  Portugal  in  the  latter  reign  shaking  off  its  yoke,  and  establishing 
an  independent  monarchy.  We  see  the  Austrian  power  attacked  by 
the  Swedes  under  Gustavus  Adolphus,  declining  under  Ferdinand 
II.  and  III.,  and  humiliated  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  in  which 
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the  French  and  Swedes  gave  laws  to  the  empire;  a  treaty,  how- 
ever, salutary  in  the  main,  as  settling  the  ruinous  quarrels  between 
her  contending  princes. 

We  see  France,  in  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.,  harassed  with 
the  disorders  of  the  Fronde,  originating  in  the  unpopular  adminis- 
tration of  Mazarin.  After  his  deatli,  we  remark  the  genius  of 
Louis  displaying  itself  in  a  variety  of  splendid  enterprises;  his 
views  seconded  by  the  abilities  of  his  ministers  and  generals;  while 
the  excellent  order  of  the  finances  enables  him  easily  to  execute 
the  most  important  designs.  The  opening  to  the  succession  of  the 
Spanish  crown,  while  it  increases  for  awhile  the  glory  of  his  arms, 
leads  finally  to  the  mortifying  reverse  of  his  fortune;  and  we  behold 
the  latter  years  of  this  memorable  reign  as  unfortunate,  as  the  former 
had  been  marked  with  splendor  and  success. 

Meantime,  two  rival  powers  of  high  celebrity  call  our  attention 
to  a  variety  of  interesting  scenes  in  the  North  of  Europe.  Russia, 
till  now  in  absolute  barbarism,  becomes  at  once,  by  the  abilities  of 
a  single  man,  a  powerful  and  polished  empire.  Sweden,  under  the 
minority  of  its  prince,  ready  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  the  powers  of 
Russia,  Denmark,  and  Poland,  becomes,  in  a  single  campaign,  the 
terror  of  the  surrounding  kingdoms.  We  see  this  prince,  a  second 
Alexander,  in  a  career  as  short  and  as  impetuous,  carry  those  he- 
roic virtues  which  he  possessed  to  an  extreme  as  dangerous  as  their 
opposite  vices. 

At  this  period  we  close  our  delineation  of  modern  history,  with  a 
view  of  t/ie  progress  of  the  sciences,  and  of  the  state  of  literature  in 
Europe,  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries; 

Sucii  is  the  plan  to  be  pursued  in  the  following  Commentaries. 
Of  the  merits  or  defects  of  the  arrangement,  those  who  possess  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  history,  and  who  have  prosecuted  that 
study  to  its  best  purposes, — instruction  in  political  and  moral 
science;, — are  best  fitted  to  form  a  judgment.  To  the  general 
reader,  I  trust  it  will  at  least  be  found  to  possess  the  qualities  of 
simplicity  and  perspicuity. 

With  regard  to  chronology,  it  is  necessary  to  remark  that, 
without  entering  into  any  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  difl!erent 
systems,  I  have  chpsen  to  follow  the  chronology  of  Archbishop 
Usher,  or  that  which  is  founded  on  the  Hebrew  text  of  the 
Sacred  Writings;  and  this  for  the  sole  reason,  that  it  has  beei 
most  generally  adopted  by  the  writers  both  of  our  own  and  o« 
foreign  nations. 
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CHAPTER  11. 


Earliest  Agei  of  the  World-^Earljr  History  of  Assyria-— Of  Egypt— InTasioaul 
the  Shepherd  Kings. 

Profane  History,  agreeing  with  sacred,  joins  in  the  establishment 
of  tliis  great  truth,  which  reason  itself,  independently  of  autliority, 
must  have  clearly  evinced,  that  this  visible  system  of  things  which 
we  term  the  Universe  has  had  its  commencement. 

All  accounts  of  the  early  history  of  single  nations  trace  them 
back  to  a  state  of  rudeness  and  barbarism,  which  argues  a  new 
and  an  infant  establishment;  and  we  must  conclude  that  to  be 
true  with  respect  to  the  whole,  which  we  find  to  be  true  with 
respect  to  all  its  parts.  But  to  delineate  the  characters  of  this 
early  state  of  society,  to  trace  distinctly  the  steps  by  which  popula- 
tion extended  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  habitable  globe;  the 
separation  of  mankind  into  tribes  and  nations;  the  causes  which  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  first  kingdoms,  and  the  precise  times  when 
they  were  formed — are  matters  of  inquiry  for  which  neither  sacred 
nor  profane  history  affords  us  that  amplitude  of  information  which 
is  necessary  for  giving  clear  and  positive  ideas.  But  while  we 
travel  through  those  remote  periods  of  the  history  of  an  infant 
world,  making  the  best  of  those  lights  we  can  procure,  we  have 
the  comfort  of  thinking  that,  in  proportion  as  man  advances  from 
barbarism  to  civilization,  in  proportion  as  his  history  becomes  use- 
ful or  instructive,  its  certainty  increases,  and  its  materials  become 
more  authentic  and  more  abundant. 

The  Hebrew  text  of  the  sacred  writings  informs  us  that  a  period 
of  1656  years  elapsed  between  the  Creation  of  the  world  and  iha 
Deluge.  The  Books  of  Moses  contain  a  brief  detail  of  the  trans 
actions  of  that  period,  and  are  the  only  records  of  those  ages. 
With  regard  to  the  state  of  the  antediluvian  world,  speculative 
men  have  exercised  their  fancy  in  numberless  conjectures.  Vari- 
ous notions  have  been  formed  concerning  the  population  of  this 
globe  and  its  physical  appearance — probable  causes  conjectured  of 
the  longevity  of  its  inhabitants — ^inquiries  into  the  state  of  tho 
arts — and  theories  framed  of  that  process  of  nature  by  which 
the  Almighty  Being  is  supposed  to  have  brought  about  the  univer- 
sal delug:?.  These  are,  no  doubt,  ingenious  and  interesting  spec- 
ulations; but  they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  fall  within  the  depart- 
ment of  history,  of  which  it  is  the  province  to  instruct  by  ascer* 
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taineJ  facts,  and  not  to  amuse  by  fanciful  theories.  To  us,  who 
wish  to  derive  from  history  a  knowledge  of  human  nature  as  it  is 
at  present,  and  to  study  those  important  lessons  which  it  furnishes 
'or  the  conduct  of  life,  it  is  of  little  consequence  to  know  what 
was  either  the  physical  or  the  political  state  of  the  world  before 
the  deluge.  As  so  entire  a  change  must  have  been  caused  by 
that  event  on  the  face  of  nature,  as  totally  to  extinguish  all  traces 
of  antediluvian  knowledge,  and  to  reduce  the  world  anew  to  a 
state  of  infancy,  we  are  well  assured  that  the  manners,  customs, 
arts,  sciences,  and  political  arrangements  of  the  antediluvian  ages 
could  have  had  little  or  no  influence  on  those  which  succeeded 
them. 

Of  the  times  immediately  following  the  deluge,  we  have  no  other 
original  history  than  that  contained  in  the  Books  of  Moses.  The 
sacred  writings  inform  us,  that  the  family  of  Noah  established  them- 
selves in  the  plain  of  Shinaar,  where  they  built  the  Tower  of  Babel, 
and  that  the  confusion  of  their  language  caused  their  dispersion  into 
the  different  regions  of  the  earth. 

A  view  of  the  physical  surface  of  this  habitable  globe,  parted,  as 
we  observe  it  is,  by  those  great  natural  boundaries,  the  chains  of 
mountains,  and  the  rivers  which  intersect  it,  affords  the  most  con- 
vincing evidence  that  the  earth  was  intended  by  the  great  Architect 
of  all  things  to  be  peopled  by  various  tribes  and  nations,  who 
should  be  perpetually  separated  from  each  other  by  those  eternal 
barriers,  which  will  ever  prevent  empires  and  states  from  perma- 
nently exceeding  a  just  bound  of  territory.  Without  those  natural 
boundaries,  the  limits  of  kingdoms  must  have  been  continually  fluc- 
tuating; and  perpetual  discord  must  have  embroiled  the  universe. 
An  ambitious  potentate  may,  with  the  accidental  concurrence  of 
favorable  circumstances,  enlarge  for  a  time  the  limits  of  an  empire, 
beyond  this  just  proportion;  but  the  force  of  government  and  laws 
IS  weakened  as  its  sphere  is  extended:  and  the  encroachment  being 
clearly  marked  and  defined  by  those  natural  barriers,  the  lost  terri- 
tory will  scarcely  fail  to  be  regained  ;  and  the  revolution  of  a 
few  years  will  again  bring  empires  and  kingdoms  to  their  ancient 
limits. 

The  physical  nature,  Avith  respect  to  soil  and  climate,  of  the 
different  countries  into  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  were 
dispersed,  must,  in  most  cases,  have  determined  their  manner  of 
life,  and  influenced  the  condition  of  society.  If,  before  their  dis- 
persion, mankind  had  made  any  progress  in  the  arts,  as,  after  tliat 
event,  many  of  those  wandering  tribes  must,  from  the  nature  of 
the  countries  which  they  occupied,  have  betaken  themselves  to 
the  pastoral  life,  while  others  subsisted  solely  as  hunters,  the  arts 
among  them  being  totally  neglected  from  finding  no  call  to  their 
exercise;  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  observe,  soon  after  the  deluge, 
the  greater  part  of  the  nations  in  a  state  of  barbarism,  or  little  ad- 
vanced beyond  that  condition.     Such  of  the  original  tribes,  how- 
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ever,  as,  without  any  distant  migration,  had  fixed  themsdkPO^^^r, 
the  vicinity  of  their  primeval  seats,  that  is,  on  the  borders  OkVcrjr 
Mediterranean  Sea,  very  naturally  retained  and  cultivated  tlJl?®'^ 
arts  of  which  their  progenitors  had  been  in  possession.  Thu^* 
Nimrod,  the  grandson  of  Ham,  the  son  of  Noah,  about  1 50  years  ^ 
after  the  deluge,  is  said  to  have  founded  Babylon;  and  Assur,  the 
grandson  of  Noah,  to  have  built  the  city  of  Nineveh,  which  be- 
came the  capital  of  the  Assyrian  empire:  but  tiie  Mosaic  writmes 
make  no  more  mention  of  Nimrod,  or  of  Assur,  or  any  of  their 
successors. 

Profane  historians,  on  the  other  hand,  make  Belus  the  founder 
of  Babylon,  who  is  therefore  supposed  to  have  been  the  same 
with  Nimrod.  His  son,  Ninus,  to  whom  those  historians  attribute 
the  foundation  of  Nineveh,  is  said  to  have  been  the  conqueror  of 
India  and  Bactriana;  and  under  him  and  his  queen  Semiramis, 
who  reigned  alone  after  his  death,  the  Assyrian  empire  is  supposed 
to  have  attained  a  very  high  degree  of  splendor.  The  magnificence 
of  Babylon  and  of  Nineveh  would  indeed  give  immense  ideas  of 
the  wealth  and  power  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis;  but  it  is  scarcely 
credible  that  Nineveh,  in  the  time  of  its  founder,  and  Babylon, 
under  the  son  of  its  founder,  should  either  have  been  splendid  in 
themselves,  or  the  empire  very  considerable  to  which  they  belong- 
ed. It  is  the  conjecture  of  other  historians,  that  Nineveh  and 
Babylon,  till  the  year  590  after  the  deluge,  were  separate  mon- 
archies; that  Ninus,  who  reigned  at  Nineveh,  made  the  conquest 
of  Babylon;  and  that  the  date  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  properly 
so  called,  is  to  be  fixed  only  at  tlie  union  of  these  kingdoms.  But 
these  are  discussions  of  more  curiosity  than  importance,  and  we 
shall  not  enter  into  them. 

From  the  death  of  Ninias,  the  son  of  Ninus,  down  to  the  revolt 
of  the  Medes  under  Sardanapalus,  there  is  an  interval  of  800  years, 
in  which  there  is  an  absolute  void  in  the  history  of  Assyria  and 
•  Babylon.  The  names,  indeed,  of  the  supposed  sovereigns  during 
that  period  are  preserved,  but  there  are  no  traces  of  historlcd 
events.  Even  the  catalogue  of  the  names  of  those  princes  appears 
suspicious,  fi-om  their  being  taken  from  the  Greek  and  Persian  lan- 
guages; as,  for  example,  Lamprides,  Dercylus,  Amyntas,  Xerxes, 
Aramitres.  This,  however,  is  no  conclusive  evidence  of  forgery; 
since  we  know  how  common  has  been  the  practice  of  authors  of 
translating  proper  names  (such,  at  least,  as  have  characteristic 
significations)  from  their  original,  into  the  language  used  by  the 
historian.*     By  those  who  support  the  authenticity  of  tliis  cata* 

*  Among  the  modern  writers,  Bochansn  and  the  President  De  Thou  have 
■ignnlly  impaired  the  utility  of  their  excellent  histories  by  this  most  injudicious 
practice.  It  is  true  that  the  French  and  Englisli  terminations  of  proper  names 
accord  extremely  ill  with  the  harmonious  flow  of  classical  Latin  composiUon ; 
but  this  defect  might  in  most  cases  be  remedied  by  simply  giving  those  name* 
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tainei.L^  xbylonish  monarchs,  the  obscurity 

*ed  to  the  indolence,  efieminacy, 
^ere  plunged.  This,  however,  is 
'  all  moral  probability  that  a  great 
>ut  a  revolution  for  800  years, 
•\A  effeminate  monarchs.  That 
of  seditions,  conspiracies,  and 
^f  p  quiet  and  peaceable  sub* 
^.(U  that  the  kingdom  of  Babylon, 
.^jfia,  shook  off  its  yoke  under  the  weak 
^-toanapalus.  If  we  are  at  all  to  form  a  conjecture 
^ctie  of  the  Assyrian  empire  during  this  great  chasm  in  its 
History,  it  must  be  a  very  different  one;  namely,  that  it  was  cov- 
erned  by  a  series  of  wise,  virtuous,  and  pacific  princes,  the  uniform 
tenor  of  whose  reigns  have  furnished  no  striking  events  for  the 
mouth  of  tradition,  or  for  the  pen  of  the  historian. 

Besides  the  Assyrians,  the  Egyptians  are  the  only  nation  of 
whom  profane  history,  at  this  early  period,  makes  any  mention: 
but  the  commencement  of  their  histoiy  is  as  uncertain  as  that  of 
the  Assyrians.  Menes  is  supposed  the  first  king  in  Egypt,  and 
according  to  the  most  probable  theory,  which  connects  the  sacred 
with  the  profane  history,  he  is  believed  to  be  the  same  person 
with  Misraim,  the  grandson  of  Noah,  whom  there  are  likewise 
very  probable  grounds  for  supposing  to  be  the  deified  personage 
whom  the  Egyptians  venerated  under  the  name  of  Oziris.  Oziris 
is  described  as  the  inventor  of  arts,  and  the  civilizer  of  a  great 
part  of  the  world.  He  raised,  as  we  are  told,  a  prodigious  army, 
and  overran  Ethiopia,  Arabia,  and  great  part  of  India;  appeared  in 
all  the  nations  of  Asia,  and,  crossing  the  Hellespont,  continued  his 
progress  through  a  great  part  of  Europe.  This  extraordinary  man 
disseminated  the  arts,  built  cities,  and  was  universally  revered  as 
a  god.  Returning  to  Egypt,  he  was  assassinated  by  his  brother 
Typhon;  but  his  death  was  revenged  by  his  sister  Isis,  and  his" 
apotheosis  solemnly  performed. 

After  Menes  or  Oziris,  Egypt  was  governed  by  a  succession  of 
illustrious  men,  whom  succeeding  ages  have  characterized  as  gods 
and  demigods.  The  country  was  then  divided  into  four  dynasties, 
•—Thebes,  Thin,  Memphis,  and  Tanis;  the  inhabitants  of  which 
had  made  great  progress  in  civilization  and  the  culture  of  the  arts, 
when  they  were  thrown  back  into  a  state  of  comparative  barbarism 
by  the  invasion  of  the  shepherd  kings,  a  body  of  marauders  from 
Ethiopia,  who  made  a  partition  of  the  whole  country,  each  of  the 
chiefs  governing  independently  a  separate  province.*     The  do- 

a  Liitin  termination.     The  disguise  is  impenetrable  where  the  word  itself  if 
attempted  to  be  translated,  as  Plexijypus  (Harry  llotflpur^)  Sopkocardms  (Wis- 
^art,)  Mefolocephaluf  (Malcolm  Canmore,)  &c, 
*Mr.  Brace,  in  his  History  of  Ab}[«sinia,  has  made  it  extremely  ^qrobabls 
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minion  of  these  shepherd  kings  is  said  to  have  subsisted  tvpower, 
years,  when  ihey  were  expelled  by  Aonosis,  a  prince  of  u^vcry 
Egypt,  and  forced  to  retreat  with  their  adherents  into  the  nerjieir 
boring  countries  of  Syria  and  Palestine.     What  space  of  timT* 
elapsed  from  the  termination  put  to  their  dominion  by  the  famous 
Sesostris,  is  absolutely  uncertain;  nor  with  regard  to  this  prince^ 
can  we  give  any  credit  to  those  /nost  hyperbolical  accounts  either 
of  his  foreign  conquests  or  his  domestic  policy,  and  the  wonderful 
economy  of  his  government.     Yet,  though  we  cannot  easily  be- 
lieve with  Herodotus  that  the  sovereign  of  a  country  which  is  said 
to  liave  contained  27,000,000  of  inhabitants,  could  effect  an  equal 

Partition  of  all  the  lands  of  the  empire  among  his  subjects;  nor  with 
>iodorus  Slculus,  that  the  same  prince,  with  an  army  of  600,000 
men,  and  27,000  armed  chariots,  traversed  and  subdued  the  whole 
continent  of  Asia  and  a  great  part  of  Europe,  we  may  at  least  hold 
it  probable  that  die  Egyptians  had  a  sovereign  of  the  name  of 
Sesostris,  who  distinguished  himself  in  those  rude  ages,  both  as 
a  conqueror  and  a  legislator.  The  reverence  paid  to  the  name  of 
Sesostris  by  the  ancient  Egyptians^  and  the  honors  done  to  his 
memory  as  a  great  benefactor  of  bis  country,  sufficiently  prove  UiA 
reality  of  such  a  personage. 


CHAPTER  HI. 


On  Ui#  nature  of  the  ilrtt  Goyernments,  and  on  the  Mannen  and  Cuitoma,  Lawa 
Arts,  and  Sciences  of  the  earljr  Nations. 

Amidst  the  scanty  materials  of  authentic  history  in  those  early 
ages  of  the  world,  it  may  afibrd  matter  of  amusing  as  well  as  useful 
speculation,  to  consider  what  must  have  been  the  nature  of  the  first 
governments;  and  to  endeavor  to  discover  the  genius  of  the  ancient 
nations  from  those  traces  of  laws,  manners  and  customs,  arts  and 
sciences,  which  are  preserved  to  us,  with  the  aid  of  such  conjectures 
as  are  founded  on  a  fair  and  just  analogy. 

The  rudest  period  of  society  is  that  m  which  the  patriarchal 


thai  Uic  shepherds  who  invaded  Egvpt  were  a  tribe  from  the  Abyssinian  coast  of 
the  Red  Sea,  called  Beni,  who  had  become  acquainted  with  £g]rpt  in  the  way  of 
eommerce,  as  the  carriers  of  the  Cashile  merchants,  and  observing  the  weaknesi 
A#  the  country,  while  they  envied  its  wealth,  subdued  it,  after  three  sevend  iav»> 
•ions.— &i  Bruu*0  7V««il#. 
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government  takes  place,  or  where  there  is  no  other  subordination 
known  than  that  of  the  members  of  a  family  to  their  head  or  parent. 
But  this  simple  form  of  society  can  be  of  no  long  duration.  Dis- 
sensions arising,  and  the  more  powerful  families  subduing  the  weaker, 
combinations  would  naturally  be  formed  to  resist  the  encroachments 
of  a  covetous  or  ambitious  patriarch  ;  and  an  union  of  interests 
would  take  place  as  the  benefits  of  such  a  compact  would  be  felt 
alike  for  defence  or  for  revenge,  for  conquest  or  for  domestic  secu- 
rity. But  the  authority  of  the  patriarch,  thus  weakened  in  some 
respects  by  the  control  of  a  common  chief,  would  not  necessarily 
be  extinguished  or  destroyed.  The  family  would  become  members 
of  a  tribe  or  clan;  but  the  father  would  still  retain  his  authority  over 
his  children  and  his  servants:  the  number  of  these  would  render  his 

Eower  still  considerable;  and  the  chief  or  king  would  always  find  it 
is  interest  to  pay  such  deference  to  the  principal  patriarchs  of  his 
tribe,  as  to  consult  with  them  in  all  affairs  which  regarded  the 
common  good.* 

We  may,  therefore,  fairly  presume  that  a  limited  monarchy  was 
the  earliest  form  of  regular  government  among  the  ancient  nations. 
The  scriptures,  as  well  as  the  profane  historians,  bear  evidence  to 
this  fact.  A  republic  is  an  idea  too  refined  and  too  complex  for 
a  rude  people  to  form:  and  despotic  monarchies  arise  only  after 
extensive  conquests,  and  a  great  enlargement  of  empire. 

The  first  monarcliies  must  have  been  very  weak,  and  their  terri- 
tory extremely  limited.  The  sovereigns  would  be  little  desirous 
of  extending  them  by  conquest  while  the  land  supplied  the  wants 
of  its  inhabitants.  Security  is  the  first  idea :  ambition  is  long 
posterior,  and  takes  place  only  when  population  is  abundant,  and 
increasing  luxury  demands  increased  supplies.  In  forming  our 
notions  of  the  power  of  the  first  monarchies  we  are  apt  to  be  misled 
by  the  word  king^  which,  in  modern  language  and  according  to 
modern  ideas,  is  connected  with  an  extent  of  territory  and  a  pro- 

[)ortional  power.  Yet  the  Jewish  annals,  the  most  ancient  of  all 
lisiories,  ought  to  have  corrected  such  erroneous  notions.  Che- 
darloamer,  the  first  who  is  recorded  to  have  attempted  a  military 
expedition,  was,  together  with  three  kings,  his  allies,  defeated  by 
the  patriarch  Abraham  with  three  hundred  and  eighteen  men  of 
his  own  household.  Nimrod  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  mighty 
monarch.  All  that  Moses  says  of  liim  is,  that  he  was  a  niigfUy 
hunter.  The  very  idea  of  a  hunter  excludes  the  supposition  of  a 
powerful  sovereign,  or  a  great  empire.  It  supposes,  what  was 
certainly  the  case,  that  the  earth  was  covered  with  forests,  the 
receptacles  of  wild  beasts,  and  consequently  very  thinly  inhabited. 
A  hunter-chief,  in  his  excursions,  might,  no  doubt,  range  over  the 

*  *The  PreBident  Goguet  gives  a  very  rational  deduction  of  the  origin  of  Uie 
first  ffovcrnmentSf  and  of  the  transition  from  the  patriarchal  aubordinatioQ  to  th* 
Mtablishment  of  the  monarchical  form. — Origin  of  LatM,  b.  i.  ^ 
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extent  of  modern  kingdoms  and  empires;  but  what  was  kis  power, 
and  who  were  his  subjects?  The  control,  and  even  that  a  very 
limited  authority,  over  a  few  hordes  or  families  who  pitched  their 
tents  in  a  narrow  valley  in  the  midst  of  deserts,  or  occupied,  per- 
haps, but  a  portion  of  that  valley.  A  single  town,  or  more  pro* 
perly  an  encampment,  was  then  termed  a  kingdom.  There  were 
five  kings  in  the  vale  of  Sodom.  Joshua  defeated  thirty-one  kings. 
Adonibezek,  who  died  a  little  after  the  time  of  Joshua,  boasted 
that  he  had  defeated  three  score  and  ten  kings,  and  mutilating 
their  hands  and  feet,  had  made  them  gatlier  their  meat  under  his 
table. 

In  tliose  early  periods  the  regal  dignity  was,  in  all  probability, 
attained  by  the  personal  talents  of  individuals,  on  account  of  emi- 
nent services  performed  to  their  country;  and,  of  course,  the  office 
of  king  was  at  first  elective.*  The  progress  is  natural  from  thence 
to  a  hereditary  monarchy.  The  transmission  of  the  throne  to  the 
heir  of  the  last  sovereign  originated  from  experience  of  the  mis 
chiefs  arising  from  frequent  elections,  and  the  disorders  occasioned 
by  ambitious  men  aspiring  to  that  dignity.  The  dread  of  these 
evils,  combining  with  the  natural  feeling  of  regard  which  a  people 
entertains  for  the  family  of  the  man  under  whose  government  they 
have  been  happy, — the  presumption  that  his  ofi^spring  may  inherit 
from  nature,  example,  or  education,  the  virtues  of  their  father;  all 
these  circumstances  would  cooperate  to  render  the  kingly  office 
hereditary:  and  such,  therefore,  we  find  froln  ancient  history  was 
the  constitution  of  the  earliest  governments. 

The  first  ideas  of  conquest  must  have  proceeded  from  a  people 
in  tlie  state  of  shepherds,  like  the  wandering  Tartars  and  Scytliians, 
who,  necessarily  changing  their  territory  in  quest  of  new  pastures, 
would  often  make  incursions  upon  the  fixed  dominions  of  the  culti- 
vated countries.  And  such  was  the  condition  of  those  marauders 
from  Ethiopia,  or  perhaps  Abyssinia,  whom  we  have  already  men- 
tioned under  the  name  of  sliepherd  kings^  as  having  been  the 
conquerors  of  Egypt.  But  monarchies  or  empires,  thus  founded 
oy  the  invasion  of  a  rude  and  wandering  people,  could  seldom  be 
stable  or  permanent.  An  extensive  monarchy  is,  therefore,  a  rare 
phenomenon  not  to  be  looked  for  in  such  a  state  of  society.  It 
presupposes  a  considerable  degree  of  intellectual  refinement,  gen- 


*  The  account  which  Herodotus  gfives  of  the  election  of  the  first  king  of  the 
Medes  is  indicative  of  tlie  rise  of  monarchy  in  other  rude  nations.  The  Medes, 
after  their  revolt  from  the  Assyrians,  were  subject  to  all  the  disorders  and  miseries 
of  anarchy.  An  able  man,  of  the  name  of  Dejoces,  was  extremely  successful  in 
quieting  these  disorders,  and  by  decrees  attained  to  much  influence  and  reajvect 
amon^r  his  countrymen.  Oppressed  with  the  fatigues  with  which  this  voluntarv- 
duty  was  attended,  Dejoces  betook  himself  to  retirement.  The  Medes  now  felt 
the  want  of  his  iTuthoritjr,  and,  in  a  general  assembly  of  the  people,  it  was 
nnanimnusly  resolved  to  invest  their  benefactor  with  the  sovereign  power.— 
Herod,  b.  I.,  c.  97,  a  stq. 
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eral  habits  of  order  and  subordination,  and  a  regular  system  of  laws, 
all  which  is  the  work  of  ages;  nor  will  political  regulations  meet 
wiih  any  respect  or  obedience  unless  among  a  people  thus  refined 
and  enlightened, — a  slate  of  society  far  advanced  beyond  the  rude 
condition  of  shepherds  or  hunters. 

Advancement  from  barbarism  to  civilization  is  a  very  slow  and 
gradual  process,  because  every  step  in  that  process  is  the  result  of 
necessity  after  the  experience  of  an  error,  or  the  strong  feeling  of 
a  want.  These  experiences,  frequently  repeated,  show  at  length 
the  necessity  of  certain  rules  and  customs  to  be  followed  by  the 
general  consent  of  all;  and  these  rules  become  in  time  positive 
enactments  or  laws,  enforced  by  certain  penalties,  which  are  various 
in  tlieir  kind  and  in  their  degree,  according  to  the  state  of  society  at 
the  time  of  their  formation.  Some  political  writers  have  supposed 
that  during  the  infancy  of  society  penal  laws  must  have  been  ex- 
ceedingly mild,  from  the  want  of  authority  in  government  to  enforce 
such  as  are  severe.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  perhaps  appear 
a  more  natural  conjecture  that  rude  and  ferocious  manners  would 
incite  to  rigorous  and  cruel  punishments,  and  that  the  ruder  and 
more  untractable  the  people,  the  severer  must  be  the  laws  neces- 
sary to  restrain  them.  The  strength  of  the  violent  passions  which 
prompt  to  crimes  in  a  rude  state  of  society  is  to  be  curbed  only 
Dy  the  severest  bodily  inflictions.  Punishments  which  operate  hf 
shame,  or  by  restraints  upon  liberty,  would  have  little  effect  in  a 
state  of  this  kind.  But  the  fact  does  not  rest  upon  conjecture- 
History  actually  informs  us  that  the  most  ancient  penal  laws  were 
remarkably  severe.  By  the  Mosaic  law,  the  crimes  of  homicide, 
adultery,  incest,  and  rape  were  punished  with  burning,  stoning, 
and  the  most  cruel  kinds  of  death.  Diodorus  Siculus  notices  the 
same  spirit  of  severity  in  the  ancient  laws  of  the  Egyptians.  The 
first  laws  of  tlie  Athenians,  framed  by  Draco,  are  proverbial  for 
tlieir  cruelty.  The  earliest  laws  of  the  Roman  state,  at  least  those 
of  the  Twelve  Tables,  are  full  of  the  most  severe  punishments,  and 
capita)  inflictions  for  almost  every  ofl^ence.  Caesar  informs  us  that 
tlie  Gauls  burnt  their  criminals  alive,  in  honor  of  their  gods.  When 
we  contrast  these  authorities  with  the  opinion  of  the  ingenious  Lord 
Karnes,  we  perceive  the  danger  of  writing  history  upon  theoretical 
principles  instead  of  facts. 

Among  the  earliest  laws  of  all  states  are  those  regarding  mar- 
riage; for  the  institution  of  marriage  is  coeval  with  the  formation  of 
society.     The  progress  is  well  described  by  the  Roman  poet:— ^ 

**  Inde  casas  postqaom,  ac  pellea  ignemqae  pararant, 
Et  mulier  conjuncta  viro  concessit  in  unun^    ' 
Castaque  priyatie  Teneris  con  nubia  Iieta 
Coffnita  aunt,  prolemque  ei  se  yidere  creatam ; 
Turn  genua  humanum  priroum  molleseere  ccspit. 

lAtcra.  1.  T.  lOOD. 

And  this  we  observe  is  long  prior  to  the  formation  of  kr^e  com* 
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iDuntties.^  It  is  not  till  the  arts  bad  made  some  progress  that  men 
began  to  rear  towns  and  cities. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  society  to  exist  without  the  care  of 
children,  which  presupposes  a  rule  for  ascertaining  them  The 
6rst  sovereigns  of  all  nations,  therefore,  are  said  to  have  instituted 
marriage; — Menes,  the  first  king  of  Egypt;  Fohi,  the  first  sove- 
reign of  China;  Gecrops,  the  first  legislator  of  the  Greeks.  The 
earliest  laws  of  many  civilized  nations  likewise  provided  encourage- 
ments for  matrimony.  By  the  Jewish  law,  a  married  man  was  for 
the  first  year  exempted  from  going  to  war,  and  excused  from  tho 
burden  of  any  public  office.  Among  the  Peruvians  he  was  free  for 
a  year  from  the  payment  of  all  taxes.  The  respect  for  the  matri- 
monial union  cannot  be  more  clearly  evinced  than  by  the  severity 
with  which  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  nations  restrained  the 
crime  of  adultery.  In  reality  no  moral  offence  is  equally  pernicious 
to  society. 

In  the  marriages  of  many  of  the  ancient  nations  a  custom  pre- 
vailed in  many  respects  more  honorable  than  the  modern  prac- 
tice* The  husband  was  obliged  to  purchase  his  wife,  either  by 
presents  or  by  pei*sonal  services  performed  to  her  father.  When 
Abraimm  sent  Eliezer  to  demand  Rebecca  for  his  son  Isaac,  he 
charged  him  with  magnificent  presents.  Jacob  served  seven  years 
for  each  of  the  daughters  oi  Laban  who  were  given  to  him  in 
marriage.  Homer  alludes  to  this  custom  as  subsisting  in  Greece. 
He  makes  Agamemnon  say  to  Achilles  that  he  will  give  him  one 
of  his  daughters  in  marriage,  and  require  no  present  in  return. 
That  the  same  custom  was  in  use  among  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  India,  of  Spain,  Germany,  Thrace,  and  Gaul,  appears  from 
Strabo,  Tacitus,  and  many  other  writers;  and  the  accounts  of 
modem  travellers  assure  us,  that  it  prevails  at  this  day  in  China, 
Tartary,  Tonquin,  among  the  Moors  of  Africa,  and  tlie  savages  of 
America. 

As  Herodotus  is  not  always  to  be  depended  on  in  matters  that 
did  not  fall  under  his  own  observation,  I  know  not  whether  we 
should  give  implicit  credit  to  what  he  relates  of  a  singular  practice 
which  prevailed  among  the  Assyrians,  with  respect  to  marriage: 
though  it  seems  to  have  a  natural  foundation  in  the  custom  above- 
mentioned,  which  prevailed  in  roost  of  the  ancient  nations.  In 
every  village,  says  that  author,  they  brought  together  once  in  the 
year  all  the  young  womeiji  who  were  marriageable,  and  the  public 
crier,  beginning  with  the  most  beautiful,  put  them  up  to  auction, 


*  AfVer  a  fine  description  of  the  first  stages  of  savage  life,  when  man  had  scarcely 
advanced  beyond  the  brute,  the  poet  sajs : — "But  when  they  beffan  to  build  their 
first  rude  huts,  to  clothe  themseWes  in  skins,  and  had  discovered  the  use  of  fire ; 
when  first  one  woman  was  joined  to  one  man  in  the  chaste  endearments  of  matiial 
love,  and  saw  their  own  offspring  rising  around  them, — then  only  did  the  ferucioua 
namiers  of  the  human  race  begin  to  soilen." 
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one  after  anotner.  The  rich  pdid  a  high  price  for  those  whose 
figure  seemed  to  them  the  most  agreeable;  and  the  money  raised 
by  the  sale  of  these  was  assigned  as  a  portion  to  the  more  homely. 
When  it  was  their  turn  to  be  put  up  'to  sale,  each  woman  was 
bestowed  on  the  man  who  was  willing  to  accept  of  her  with  the 
smallest  portion;  but  no  man  was  allowed  to  carry  off  the  woman 
he  had  purchased,  unless  he  gave  security  that  he  would  take  her 
to  wife;  and  if  afterwards  it  happened  that  the  husband  for  any 
cause  put  away  his  wife,  he  was  obliged  to  pay  back  the  money 
he  had  received  with  her.  The  same  author  informs  us  that  the 
Assyrian  laws  were  most  strict  in  providing  that  women  should  be 
well  used  by  their  husbands.  The  condition  of  woman  is,  in  all 
ages,  a  criterion  of  the  progress  of  civilization  and  refinement  of 
manners. 

In  an  early  period  of  society,  next  in  importance  to  the  regula- 
tions of  marriage,  are  the  laws  which  regulate  the  division  of  a 
man's  estate  after  his  death.  Anciently,  among  most  nations,  the 
father  of  a  family  seems  to  have  had  the  absolute  power  of  dispo- 
sing of  his  effects  in  any  manner  he  chose.  Abraham  bequeathed 
at  his  death  his  whole  possessions  to  Isaac,  though  he  had  many 
other  children.  To  these  he  had  made  some  gifts  during  his  life- 
time. Jacob  gave  Joseph  a  portion  above  the  rest  of  his  brethren 
of  the  land  he  had  taken  from  the  Amorites.  Job  divided  his 
whole  inheritance  in  equal  portions  among  his  sons  and  daughters. 
The  history  of  Jacob  and  Esau,  however,  affords  a  proof  that  cer- 
tain rights  and  pri\rileges  were  attendant  on  primogeniture,  as  the 
control  over  the  younger  children,  of  which  even  the  parent  could 
not  deprive  his  first-born;  an  authority  which  we  learn  from  Homer 
and  Herodotus  was  inherent  in  the  eldest  son,  by  the  custom  of  the 
most  civilized  nations  of  antiquity. 

These  laws,  or  rather  consuetudinary  regulations,  which  I  have 
msntioned,  it  will  be  easily  seen,  must  have  arisen  necessarily  and 
imperceptibly  from  the  state  of  society,  ratlicr  than  from  any  ex- 
press enactments,  of  politicians  and  legislators.  It  was  not  till 
agriculture  had  first  established  the  distinction  of  property  and 
increased  its  value,  till  the  wants  of  man  were  multiplied,  and  arts 
and  commerce  were  introduced  to  supply  them,  that  the  rights  of 
individuals  became  complicated,  and  regular  systems  of  laws,  en- 
forced by  proper  penalties,  became  necessary  to  secure  and  defend 
them.  Hence  we  may  perceive  the  connection  between  history 
and  jurisprudence,  and  the  lights  which  they  mutually  throw  upon 
each  other.  The  surest  key  to  the  interpretation  of  the  laws  of 
country  is  its  history;  and  in  like  manner,  where  the  history  of  a 
country  is  in  any  periods  dark  and  uncertain,  those  obscuiities  are 
best  elucidated  by  the  study  of  its  ancient  laws.* 

*  Many  laws  contain  in  their  preamble  an  explicit  declaration  of  the  political 
tmergency  which  required  their  enactment    The  e^  to  be  remedied  is  par- 
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The  inveQtion  of  writiDg  is  among  the  improvements  of  a  society, 
where  men  have  attained  to  a  considerable  degree  of  civilization:  ;* 
but  long  before  such  invention,  the  more  important  affairs  even  of 
a  rude  society  demand  some  solemn  method  of  authentication. 
Contracts,  sales,  testaments,  marriages,  require  a  certain  publicity 
and  solemnity  of  transaction  in  order  to  enforce  their  observance  ; 
and  accordingly  we  find  that  among  the  early  nations,  or  those 
which  are  yet  in  a  state  of  barbarism,  such  affairs  of  importance 
nre  always  transacted  in  public  and  before  witnesses.  Abraham, 
in  the  presence  of  the  whole  people,  concludes  a  bargain  for  a 
place  of  burial  for  his  wife  Sarah.  Homer,  in  his  description  of  the 
sculpture  which  adorned  the  shield  of  Achilles,  represents  two 
citizens  pleading  concerning  the  fine  due  for  a  homicide.  The 
cause  is  heard  before  the  people,  and  both  plaintiff  and  defend- 
ant appeal  to  the  testimony  of  witnesses  : — 

^^  There  in  the  forum  swarm  a  numerous  train, 
The  subject  of  debate  a  townsman  slain  : 
One  pleads  the  fine  discharged,  which  one  denied , 
And  bade  the  public  and  the  laws  decide : 
The  witness  is  produced  on  either  hand : 
For  this  or  that  the  partial  people  stand  : 
Th'  appointed  heralds  still  .Uie  noisy  bands, 
And  form  a  ring  with  sceptres  in  their  hands. 
On  seats  of  stone,  within  the  sacred  place 
The  reverend  elders  paused  upon  the  case ; 
Alternate  each  th'  attesting  sceptre  took, 
And  rising,  solemn,  each  his  sentence  spoKe." 

T&pt's  Iliad,  b.  18. 

Some  of  the  northern  barbarous  nations  use,  at  this  day,  a  mode 
of  authenticating  contracts  by  symbols,  which  is  a  nearer  approach 
to  the  solemnity  of  writing.  After  the  agreement  is  made,  the 
parties  cut  a  piece  of  wood  irregularly  into  two  tallies  ;  each  party 
keeps  one  of  these,  and  both  are  given  up  and  destroyed  when 
the  bargain  is  fulfilled.  A  custom  of  this  kind  supposes  a  state  of 
society  where  all  agreements  are  of  the  simplest  nature  ;  for  these 
tallies,  though  they  might  certify  the  existence  of  a  contract,  could 
never  give  evidence  of  its  tenor. 

An  invention  somewhat  more  refined  than  this,  and  approach- 
ing still  nearer  to  writing,  was  the  Peruvian  quipos,  or  cords  of 
various  colors,  with  certain  knots  upon  them  of  different  size,  and 
differently  combined.  With  these  they  contrived  to  accomplish 
most  of  the  purposes  of  writing  ;  they  formed  registers  which  con- 

ticularly  specified.  In  this  view,  such  laws  are  in  themselves  a  species  of  his 
lory.  Other  laws  point  out  merely  the  state  of  manners,  without  reference  to 
any  particular  facts ;  but  attending  to  the  period  of  time  when  those  laws  were 
enacted,  such  information  is  perhaps  eren  of  greater  importance  than  the  other: 
for  it  supplies  often  what  is  either  wanting,  or  but  imperfectly  to  be  gathered 
from  the  historical  annals  of  a  nation. 

*  On  the  origin  of  alphabetic  writing  tee  a  Terr  ingenioufl  and  ekbomte  dvh 
■ertation  by  M.  Goguet.    Orig.  des  Lan.  1. 1.  liv.  2.  c.  6. 
VOL.  I.  4 
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tained  the  annals  of  their  empire,  the  state  of  the  public  revenues, 
the  account  of  their  taxes  for  the  support  of  government,  and  by 
means  of  them  they  recorded  their  astronomical  observations. 

One  step  farther  in  this  process  is  the  expression  of  ideas  by 
painting.  When  the  Spaniards  arrived  in  Mexico,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  seacoasts  sent  intelligence  to  their  emperor  Montezuma,  by 
a  large  cloth,  on  which  they  had  carefully  depicted  every  thing 
they  had  seen  of  the  appearance  and  progress  of  the  invaders. 
Some  specimens  of  the  picture-writing  of  the  Mexicans  are  to  be 
found  in  Dr.  Robertson's  History  of  America.  Among  other 
nations  the  difficulty  and  inconvenience  of  this  practice  taught  men 
to  abridge  these  signs  ;  to  give,  instead  of  a  complete  picture  of 
tlie  object,  some  characteristic  part  of  it ;  and  by  the  addition  of 
certain  marks  or  strokes  to  make  these  pictures  signi6cant  even  of 
relations,  qualities,  passions,  and  sentiments.  It  is  certain  that  by 
the  hieroglyphical  writing  of  the  Egyptians  was  conveyed  a  great 
deal  of  complicated  intelligence.* 

With  regard  to  the  use  made  by  the  Egyptians  of  hieroglyphical 
writing,  there  have  been  different  opinions.  It  has  been  disputed, 
for  example,  whether  the  Egyptians  employed  them  for  communi- 
cating knowledge,  or  for  recordinc  it  while  they  meant  at  the 
same  time  to  conceal  that  knowledge  from  the  vulgar.  The 
President  Goguet  has  endeavored  to  reconcile  both  opinions.  "It 
is  easy  to  prove,"  says  he,  "  that  the  Egyptians  used  hieroglyphics 
at  first,  only  to  transmit  the  knowledge  of  their  laws,  their  cus- 
toms, and  their  history  to  posterity.  It  was  nature  and  necessity, 
not  art  and  choice,  that  produced  the  several  kinds  of  hierogly- 
phic writing.  It  was  an  imperfect  and  defective  invention,  suited 
to  the  ignorance  of  the  early  ages.  The  Egyptians  used  it  be- 
cause they  were  ignorant  of  letters.  Afterwards,  when  by  inter- 
course with  the  Greeks  the  Egyptians  learned  the  use  of  alpha- 
betic characters,  they  abandoned  the  hieroglyphic  writing,  which 


*  '^  The  history  of  the  world/'  says  Mr.  Barrow,  "  affords  abundant  evidence 
that,  in  the  dawn  of  civilization,  most  nations  endeavored  to  fix  and  to  per- 

e?tiiate  ideas  by  painting  the  figures  of  the  objects  that  produced  tliem.  The 
osjesmen  Hottentots,  the  most  wild  and  sava^  race  perhaps  of  human  beings, 
are  in  the  constant  habit  of  drawing  on  -the  sides  of  caverns  the  representations 
of  the  different  animals  peculiar  to  the  country.  When  I  visited  some  of  those 
caverns,  I  considered  such  drawings  as  the  employment  of  idle  hours ;  but  on 
since  reflecting  tiiat  in  all  such  caverns  are  also  to  be  seen  the  figures  of  Dutch 
boors  (who  hunt  these  miserable  creatures  like  wild  beasts)  in  a  variety  of  atti- 
tudes ;  some  with  guns  in  their  hands,  and  others  in  the  act  of  firing  upon  their 
countrymen;  wagons  sometimes  proceeding,  and  at  others  standing  still,  the 
oxen  unyoked  and  the  boors  sleeping ;  and  these  representations  generally 
followed  by  a  number  of  lines  scored  uke  so  many  tallies;  I  am  inclined  to 
think  ihey  have  adopted  this  method  of  informing  their  companions  of  the  num- 
ber of  their  enemies,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  danger.  The  animals  representr 
ed  were  generally  such  as  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  district  where  the  drawings 
appeared ;  this,  to  a  people  who  subsist  by  the  chase  and  by  plunder,  might 
«rve  as  another  piece  ox  important  information." — Barroto^s  Travels  in  Chtna, 
p.  246. 
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soon  ceased  to  be  generally  understood.  It  was  then  that  the 
Eg}'piian  priests,  who  like  other  learned  men  in  rude  ages  sought 
to  conceal  and  make  a  mystery  of  their  knowledge,  used  the  hiero- 
glyphic writing  as  a  convenient  veil." 

But  all  those  methods  of  recording  or  conveying  intelligence 
which  were  in  use  before  the  invention  of  alphabetic  writings,  were 
found  extremely  unfit  for  two  most  important  purposes;  the  record- 
ing of  historical  events,  and  the  promulgation  of  laws.  It  was 
therefore  necessary  for  the  early  nations  to  adopt  some  other  me- 
thod of  record  and  publication;  and  none  other  adequate  to  the 
imperfection  of  their  knowledge  and  attainments  was  so  suitable 
for  those  purposes  as  poetical  composition.  Poetry  or  song  was 
therefore  in  all  nations  the  first  vehicle  of  history,  and  the  earliest 
mode  of  promulgating  laws;  for  nothing  was  found  equally  capable 
of  striking  with  force  the  imagination,  and  impressing  the  memory. 
The  earliest  poetry  of  all  nations  is  devoted  to  the  celebration  of 
the  praises  of  their  gods,  and  to  the  commemoration  of  the  ex- 
ploits of  ilhjstrious  heroes.  When  society  has  made  some  advance- 
ment, and  laws  are  established  to  guard  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
men,  a  legislator,  observing  with  what  avidity  the  songs  of  the 
bards  are  listened  to;  how  universally  they  are  circulated,  and 
how  tenaciously  retained,  judiciously  avails  himself  of  the  same 
vehicle  for  the  publication  of  bis  laws.  Plato,  in  his  Minos^  in- 
forms lis,  that  the  first  laws  of  all  nations  were  composed  in  verse 
and  sung.  Apollo  is  recorded  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  legis- 
lators, and  to  have  published  his  laws  to  the  sound  of  his  harp, 
that  is,  set  them  to  music.  That  this  mode  of  promulgation  was 
in  use  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  word  ^ofiot^  which  signifies 
both  a  law  and  a  song,  is  direct  proof:  and  Aristotle,  in  his  prob- 
lems, inquiring  into  the  reason  of  this  conformity  of  names  between 
two  such  different  objects,  gives  this  express  reason,  that  before 
the  use  of  writing,  it  was  customary  to  keep  the  laws  in  remem- 
brance by  singing  them;  and  this,  according  to  the  same  author, 
was  the  custom  of  many  different  nations.  The  laws  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Spain  were  all  in  verse;  as  were  likewise  the  laws  of 
Tuisto,  the  first  legislator  of  the  ancient  Germans. 

Another  mode  of  preserving  the  remembrance  of  historical  events 
was  by  visible  monuments,  which  were  comparatively  rude  or  arti- 
ficial in  their  structure,  according  to  the  condition  of  society,  or  the 
age  in  which  they  were  erected.  Such  are  those  heaps  of  stones 
raised  as  memorials  of  ancient  battles,  single  unhewn  blocks,  or 
adorned  with  rude  sculpture,  expressive  of  the  actions  comme- 
morated; and  in  more  polished  times,  columns,  triumphal  arches, 
and  coins  or  medals  on  which  writing  and  sculpture  are  united. 
With  respect  even  to  the  rudest  of  all  monuments,  the  cairns  or 
heaps  of  stones,  or  single  unsculptured  blocks,  the  historical  facts 
which  they  commemorated  would  long  be  preserved  by  tradition; 
for  even  a  migration  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  or  its  coloni- 
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zation  by  a  new  race,  would  not  be  followed  by  a  total  loss  of  its 
history.  The  new  settlers  would  anxiously  inquire  into  the  mean- 
ing of  such  monuments,  and  preserve  the  tradition,  as  illustrating 
the  ancient  history  of  that  country  which  they  had  subdued. 

Coins  and  medals  are  the  invention  of  a  polished  people,  and 
are  of  singular  use  as  the  records  of  historical  events.  They  have 
been  justly  termed  portable  monuments;  and  they  have  this  ad- 
vantage over  the  most  durable  structures  that  were  ever  raised  by 
human  industry,  that,  as  vast  numbers  were  commonly  struck  of 
the  same  impression,  they  stand  a  much  fairer  chance  of  passing 
down  to  posterity;  and  even  their  being  lost  or  buried  in  the  earth 
ensures  their  preservation.  Of  such  medals  or  coins  even  the  spu- 
rious copies,  though  a  fraud  upon  ignorant  collectors  and  virtuosij 
are  of  equal  service  with  the  original,  for  the  purposes  of  the  his- 
torian.* 

Among  the  earliest  institutions  of  all  nations  are  those  which  re- 
gard religious  worship.  The  sentiment  of  religion  has  its  origin 
m  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  or  in  those  passions  which  are 
a  part  of  our  constitution.  Let  us  conceive  an  infant  thrown  by 
some  chance  into  a  solitary  desert,  and  there  to  have  grown  to 
manhood  without  intercourse  with  any  other  being  of  his  own  spe- 
cies; I  think  it  is  highly  probable  that  such  a  person  would  form 
to  himself  some  idea  of  a  First  Cause,  or  creative  power,  to  whom 
he  would  refer  the  origin  of  himself,  and  of  all  he  saw  around 
him.  Perceiving  a  settled  order  in  the  course  of  the  sun  and  mo- 
tion of  the  stars,  a  regular  vicissitude  of  day  and  night,  and  a  stated 
return  of  seasons,  his  mind  could  not  fail  to  attribute  that  order 
and  regularity  to  the  operation  of  wisdom  combined  with  power; 
and  thus  he  would  conceive  some  dark  idea  of  a  Being,  who  di- 
rected, in  some  distant  region,  the  existence,  the  duration,  the 
order  .and  progress  of  all  inanimate  and  animated  nature.  The  idea 
first  conceived  from  the  order  and  regularity  of  nature  would  be 
strengthened  by  every  extraordinary  occurrence;  and  the  passion 

*  Medals  are  useful  in  explaining  events  which  have  been  left  doubtful  by 
the  historian,  and  thev  record  many  facts  which  history  has  omitted.  The  his- 
tory of  Palmyra  would  have  been  almost  unknown  but  for  the  researches  of 
M.  Vaiilant,  who,  from  the  existing  medals,  has  made  out  an  entire  chronicle 
of  the  kings  of  Syria.  Medals  are  likewise  eminently  useful  in  illustrating 
ancient  manners  and  customs;  in  preserving  the  figures  of  ancient  buildings, 
arms,  implements  of  the  arts,  modes  of  dress,  &c. :  not  to  mention  the  pleasure 
they  convey  (a  pleasure  founded  in  the  most  natural  and  rational  curiosity)  in 
making  us  familiarly  acouainted  with  the  features  of  the  great  men  of  antiquity. 
As  actual  monuments  or  the  fine  arts,  medals  are  entitled  to  great  estimation. 
The  sculpture  of  many  of  the  ancient  coins  is  superlatively  beautiful ;  and  they 
are  8up{)osed  to  exhibit  on  their  reverses  very  exact  representations  of  celebrated 
statues  and  painlinijs  of  antiquity  which  are  now  lost.  This  is  rendered  prob- 
able from  the  beautiful  copies  which  we  find  on  some  of  tliose  coins  of  the  cele- 
brated Ntatues  which  are  yet  preserved ;  as  the  Venus  dc'  Medici,  the  Hercules 
Fanicse,  and  the  ,9poUo  Belredere.  The  progress  of  sculpture  from  its  first  rude 
commencement  to  its  utmost  perfection,  and  its  equally  sensible  corruption  and 
decline,  are  illustrated  by  tlie  bare  inspection  of  the  regular  series  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  coins. 
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of  fear  combining  its  aid,  the  thunder,  the  hurricane,  or  the  earth- 
quake would  be  interpreted  into  an  expression  of  the  wrath  of  this 
great  invisible  being;  whom,  therefore,  the  solitary  savage  would 
endeavor  to  appease  by  humiliating  himself  before  him,  by  sup- 
plicating his  clemency,  or  strive  to  gain  his  favor  by  praises  of 
his  beneficence.  Thus  an  untutored  human  creature,  merely  by 
the  operation  of  his  natural  passions  and  uninstructed  reason,  which 
teaches  that  every  effect  must  have  a  cause,  and  that  a  combined 
series  of  effects,  cooperating  to  a  wise  and  useful  end,  implies  wis- 
dom and  benevolence  in  the  cause,  would  arrive  at  the  first  great 
principles  of  religion.  But  before  conceiving  the  idea  of  a  Being 
utterly  imperceptible  to  his  senses,  a  savage  might  not  unnaturally 
seek  to  find  him  in  some  of  the  most  striking  objects  of  sense,  to 
which  he  owed  his  most  apparent  and  sensible  benefits.  Thus  the 
sun,  whose  benignant  influence  is  perceived  to  extend  over  all  nar 
ture,  and  whose  light  and  heat  are  apparently  the  immediate  causes 
of  fecundity  of  nature  in  the  production  of  most  of  her  works- 
was  the  first  object  of  worship  among  many  of  the  ancient  nations. 
The  element  ot  fire  presented  a  symbol  of  the  sun,  as  possessing 
his  most  sensible  qualities,  and  believed  to  have  been  originally  a 
portion  of  his  substance.  The  moon,  the  stars,  whose  distance 
removes  them,  like  the  sun,  from  any  positive  ascertainment  of 
their  nature,  while  at  the  same  time  the  regularity  of  their  mo- 
tions conveys  to  the  rude  and  uninstructed  mind  some  idea  of  a 
living  and  intelligent  principle  which  animates  them,  would  natur- 
ally attract  their  share  of  respect  and  adoration.  So,  in  like  man- 
ner, as  the  influence  of  some  of  those  superior  bodies  was  plainly 
perceived  to  extend  to  inferior  and  terrestrial  substances,  as  in  the 
instances  of  the  tides,  monsoons,  and  alternation  of  the  seasons,  it 
was  a  most  natural  idea  to  conceive  that  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
universe,  in  the  production  and  perpetuation  of  men,  animals,  plants, 
Sac,  were  to  be  referred  to  the  agency  of  those  superior  and  ruling 
powers. 

The  unity  of  a  Supreme  Being  is  an  idea  too  refined  for  the  rude 
and  uninstructed  mind,  which  cannot  easily  conceive  the  notion  of 
a  being  extending  his  influence  and  agency  at  the  same  momeni 
through  all  the  boundless  regions  of  space  and  upon  all  the  modifi- 
cations of  matter.  Hence  it  would  seem  probable  that  not  one, 
but  several  divinities  were  concerned  in  the  formation,  and  shared 
between  them  the  regulation,  of  the  universe. 

The  symbolical  mode  of  writing,  already  taken  notice  of,  is  like- 
wise a  probable  source  of  the  polytheism  and  idolatrous  supersti- 
tions of  many  of  the  ancient  nations.  In  the  nide  method,  ante- 
cedent to  writing,  of  communicating  ideas  by  painting,  if  it  was 
necessary  to  typify  a  god,  and  to  describe  his  attributes,  the  artist 
nad  no  other  resource  than  to  join  to  the  image  of  the  god  those 
animals  whose  qualities  were  most  expressive  of  his  attributes.  In 
the  hieroglyphical  method  of  w  iting  which  succeeded  to  that  of 
painting,  and  was  a  more  compendious  mode  of  communicatmg 
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ideas,  the  animals  naturall);  came  to  stand  for  symbols  of  the  god 
himself;  and  the  vulgar  and  illiterate  would  behold  in  those  ani 
mals  the  figure  of  the  god,  which  the  wiser  and  more  learned  knew 
to  be  only  typical  of  his  attributes.  As  it  was  observed  that  the 
same  god  was  sometimes  represented  by  different  animals,  the  no 
tion  would  naturally  arise  in  a  rude  mind,  that  this  god  occasionally 
transformed  himself  into  different  shapes;  and  hence  sprang  tlie 
belief  of  the  transmigrations  and  metamorphoses  of  the  gods. 

The  apotheosis  of  heroes,  and  the  divine  worship  paid  to  men 
who  had  rendered  eminent  services  to  their  country,  are  not  more 
difficult  to  be  accounted  for.  The  homage  and  respect  paid  to  the 
chief  by  his  tribe  must  have  originated  with  society  itself.  The 
belief  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul — a  belief  which,  being  founded 
in  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  and  its  affections,  obtains  in  every 
period  of  society,  and  equally  among  the  most  barbarous  as  among 
the  most  refined  nations  of  the  earth — had  generally  this  concomi- 
tant idea,  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  are  employed  in  the  same  ac- 
tions and  pursuits  which  had  been  their  most  pleasurable  occupation 
in  life.  .Hence,  as  the  heroic  chief  had  been  deservedly  honored 
for  his  actions  while  in  life,  it  was  natural  to  continue  those  honors 
after  his  death,  while  it  was  believed  that  he  still  extended  his 
shadowy  arm  over  his  faithful  tribe,  still  secretly  animated  them  in 
the  hour  of  danger,  and  was  the  unseen  witness  of  all  their  exploits 
in  the  career  of  glory.* 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  this  subject  to  a  greater  length. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  it  is  easy,  without  having  re- 
course to  fanciful  systems  or  labored  investigations  of  mythology, 
to  furnish  a  natural  account  of  the  origin  of  idolatry  and  polythe- 
ism. Many  excellent  reflections  on  this  subject  are  contained  in 
the  apocryphal  book  termed  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon;  a  book- 
which  exhibits  a  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  abounds 
in  the  most  excellent  precepts  of  morality.     On  the  absurdity  of 


*  The  following  just  and  beautiful  reflections  occur  in  a  letter  of  Dr.  Rundle, 
bishop  of  Derry,  written  February,  1737,  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  his  friend  and 
patron,  Chancellor  Talbot. 

"  It  was  the  love  for  such  benevolent  characters  which  first  dictated  to  every 
nation  the  belief  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  The  learned  expressed  thia 
affection  by  arguments  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  hope,  which  such  worthiness 
had  lighted  up  in  their  hearts.  But  the  ignorant  uttered  the  genuine  sentiments 
of  their  nature  by  worshipping  those  benefactors  of  mankind,  as  soon  as  they 
"withdrew  from  the  earth.  They  judged  that  their  goodness  would  secure  them 
an  interest  in  the  governor  of  the  world,  and  recommend  them  to  his  love.  What 
he  loves  he  will  reward  in  the  manner  which  will  make  them  most  happy.  En- 
joying the  desire  of  the  heart  is  the  sincerest  felicity.  The  desire  of  their  souls 
was  always  to  make  others  virtuous  and  prosperous.  New  abilities  to  serve  those 
above  whom  they  delighted  to  bless  when  below,  they  imagined,  therefore,  the 
only  suitable  and  acceptable  reward  to  such  generous  natures.  Hence  they  con- 
cluded them  appointed  guardians  over  their  kindred  people,  and  from  lamenting 
were  by  an  enthusiam  of  gratitude,  misled  to  worship  them.  A  love  of  merit  tlius 
betrayed  them  into  error  and  superstition;  but  methinks,  virtue  herself  will  plead 
and  obtain  pardon  for  such  idolaters." 
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some  of  those  whimsical  mythologies,  and  even  of  their  pernicious 
tendency,  I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  make  some  remarks, 
in  treating  of  the  earliest  periods  of  the  history  of  the  Greeks. 

Among  the  ancient  nations  we  find  the  priesthood  always  exer- 
cised by  the  chief  or  sovereign;  for  the  chief  must  have  presided 
\n  the  performance  of  religious  worship,  because  he  presided  in 
every  thing.  But  the  sovereign  of  an  extensive  empire  was  ne- 
cessarily obliged  to  slrnre  that  office  with  his  subjects,  and  to  ap- 
point a  certain  number  of  priests  to  officiate  in  his  room,  while  he 
himself  retained  the  function  of  supreme  pontiff.  Hence  arose 
that  connection  between  the  monarchy  and  the  priesthood  in  most 
of  the  ancient  kingdoms,  because  the  priests  considered  themselves 
as  the  deputies  of  the  prince.  The  respect  which  they  obtained 
from  that  character,  joined  to  the  reverence  for  their  sacred  func- 
tion, together  with  the  opinion  of  their  superior  knowledge  and 
learning,  naturally  made  the  illiterate  vulgar  submit  their  differ- 
ences to  their  decision  as  umpires:  and  when  society  had  so  far 
advanced  that  there  was  an  approach  towards  a  system  of  legisla- 
tion, the  care  of  framing  die  laws  was  committed  to  the  priests; 
when  committed  to  writing  they  were  deposited  in  their  temples; 
and  from  their  order  the  first  tribunals  were  supplied  with  judges 
chosen  by  the  sovereign. 

We  may  presume  with  some  reason,  that  in  the  early  ages  the 
priests  were  among  the  first  who  cultivated  the  sciences.  The 
useful  arts  are  the  immediate  offspring  of  necessity;  and  in  the 
infancy  of  society,  every  individual,  according  as  he  feels  his 
wants,  is  put  to  the  necessity  of  exercising  his  talents  in  some 
mde  contrivances  to  supply  them.  The  skill  to  construct  instru- 
ments for  the  capture  or  destruction  of  animals,  or  for  offence  and 
defence  in  war,  is  found  among  the  most  barbarous  nations.  The 
rude  arts  of  forming  a  clothing  for  the  body,  and  tlie  constructions 
of  huts  for  sheher  against  the  inclemencies  of  the  air,  form  among 
such  nations  the  occupation  of  every  individual  of  the  tribe  or 
community,  and  even  of  both  sexes.  The  contrivances  of  sav- 
ages in  the  useful  arts  often  show  considerable  ingenuity.  The 
North  American  Indians,  having  no  iron,  use  stone  hatchets  in  cut- 
ting down  the  largest  trees.  They  found,  says  Charlevoix,  in  his 
Travels  in  Canada,  a  very  hard  and  tough  species  of  flint,  which 
by  great  labor  they  sharpened  for  the  head  of  the  instrument. 
The  difficulty  lay  in  fastening  it  to  the  handle.  They  cut  off  the 
top  of  a  young  tree,  and  making  a  transverse  slit,  insert  the  stone 
into  the  opening.  The  parts  of  the  tree  growing  together  close 
so  firmly  upon  the  stone  that  it  is  impossible  to  move  it.  Then 
they  cut  the  tree  of  such  length  as  they  judge  sufficient  for  the 
handle. 

The  first  boats  were  hollowed  trunks  of  trees,  which  the  Greeks 
termed  monoxyla.  Where  trees  could  not  be  found  sufficiently 
large,  it  was  necessary  to  join  planks  together;  and  sometimes  the 
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thick  and  pliable  bark  of  trees,  sewed  together  with  the  sinews  of 
animals,  formed  a  light  canoe.  The  structure  and  shape  of  these 
vessels  were  in  imitation  of  the  form  of  a  fish.  The  head  or  prow 
yms  sharp  and  conical;  a  movable  plank  in  the  stem  imitated  the 
action  of  a  fish's  tail,  and  tlie  oars  or  paddles  served  the  purpose 
of  the  fins  in  giving  motion  to  the  body;  such  canoes  are  used  to 
this  day  among  the  Nortli  American  Indians. 

The  President  Goguet  has,  with  much  ingenuity  and  industry, 
collected  a  great  mass  of  information  relative  to  the  origin  of  the 
arts  among  the  nations  of  antiquity;  and  to  his  learned  work  I 
refer  the  reader  who  wishes  further  light  on  those  topics. 

The  art  of  agriculture  is  not  practised  till  society  is  considerably 
advanced,  and  individuals  have  obtained  a  determined  share  in  the 
property  of  the  lands  which  they  inhabit.  It  had  its  origin  there- 
fore in  those  countries  which  are  by  nature  most  fertile,  and  which, 
producing  abundance  of  food,  made  the  inhabitants  stationary,  as 
ihey  had  no  incitement  to  roam  in  quest  of  subsistence.  The 
early  historians  attribute  the  origin  of  agriculture  to  kings;  as  to 
Menes  or  Osiris  among  the  Egyptians,  and  Fohi  among  the  Chi- 
nese: the  meaning  of  which  is  no  more  than  this: — that  the  first 
sovereigns,  who,  with  their  nation  or  tribe,  occupied  a  fruitful  coun- 
try and  became  stationary  in  it,  establishing  such  regulations  re- 
garding property  in  land  as  would  secure  individuals  in  their  pos- 
sessions, naturally  gave  rise  to  the  experiments  of  such  proprietors 
to  fertilize  their  grounds,  to  till,  to  sow,  reap  and  store  up  their 
fruits,  which  a  wandering  savage  would  never  think  of  or  attempt. 

But  while  the  useful  arts  are  the  offspring  of  necessity,  and  are 
therefore  in  some  degree  known  and  practised  in  the  earliest  pe- 
riods of  society,  the  sciences,  on  the  other  hand,  are  less  the  pro- 
duction of  necessity  than  of  ease  and  leisure.  Before  the  origin 
of  the  sciences,  society  must  have  made  great  progress.  They  pre- 
supposed an  extensive  and  populous  community,  where  individuals 
have  either  acquired  such  opulence  from  the  successful  cultivation 
of  the  arts,  or  from  commerce,  as  to  allow  them  the  indulgence  of 
that  ease  and  immunity  from  labor  which  invites  to  study  and 
speculation;  or  they  must  have  been  maintained  for  special  pur- 

?»ses  by  the  sovereign  or  by  the  community  in  such  a  situation 
his  last  was  the  condition  of  the  priests;  and,  accordingly,  we  find 
that,  among  the  Egyptians,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  early  civi- 
lised nations,  the  priests  were  the  depositaries  of  all  the  sciences. 
Aristode  informs  us  that  the  Egyptian  priests  consumed  the  great- 
est part  of  their  time  in  abstract  studies;  and  when  Herodotus, 
Diodorus,  or  Plato  relate  any  fact  with  regard  to  the  sciences  in 
Egypt,  they  always  inform  us,  that  -they  received  it  from  the 
mouths  of  die  priests.  Among  the  Babylonians  too,  the  Chal- 
dxans  or  Chaldees,  who  were  their  priests,  and  formed  a  body  dis- 
tinct from  the  rest  of  the  people,  were  chiefly  occupied  in  the 
study  of  the  sciences.     The  name  ChaldmaUy  occurring  very  fre- 
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quenby  in  Scripture  as  synonymous  with  soothsayer,  shows  the 
nature  of  those  sciences  which  they  chiefly  cultivated.*  It  is 
not  at  all  improbable  that  the  frivolous  and  absurd  science  of  judi- 
cial astrology,  which  has  its  origin  in  the  prevailing  passion  of  the 
uninstructed  mind  to  dive  into  futurity,  was  the  first  motive  that 
led  men  to  the  attentive  observation  of  the  motions  of  the  heaven- 
ly bodies ;  and  consequently  that  superstition  was  the  parent  of 
that  useful  and  sublime  science  of  astronomy,  f  It  is  certain  that 
to  those  Chaldasans  or  soothsayers  the  best  informed  authors  of 
antiquity  have  joined  in  attributing  tlie  first  astronomical  discove- 
ries. According  to  Diodorus,  they  had  observed  the  motion  of 
the  planets ;  they  had  divided  the  zodiac  into  twelve  signs,  and 
each  sign  into  thirty  degrees  ;  and  they  had  ascertained  the  precise 
length  of  the  year  very  near  to  the  truth* 

As  an  attention  to  their  own  preservation  is  the  first  care  of 
mankind,  we  may  naturally  conjecture,  that  among  those  sciences 
to  which  in  the  early  nations  men  would  chiefly  devote  their  at- 
tention, that  of  medicine  would  have  a  principal  place.  All  sa- 
vage nations  have  a  pharmacy  of  their  own,  equal  in  general  to 
their  wants.  Luxury  creating  new  diseases  requires  a  psofounder 
knowledge  of  medicine  and  of  the  animal  economy.  Savages  are 
often  eminently  skilful  in  the  knowledge  of  the  virtues  of  plants  in 
the  cure  of  diseases,  and  are  very  dexterous  in  the  treatment  of 
wounds.  But  without  the  knowledge  of  the  internal  structure  of 
the  body,  medicine  can  hardly  de'serve  the  name  of  a  science. 
And  we  are  certain  that  anatomy  could  only  have  been  practised 
in  an  advanced  state  of  society,  when  arts  had  attained  a  consider- 
able degree  of  perfection.  The  Jews,  we  know,  in  the  days  of 
Moses,  used  in  some  operations  of  surgery  a  sharp  stone  instead 
of  a  knife  ;  a  certain  proof  that  they  could  not  have  dissected  a 
human  body.  And  although  the  Egyptians  practised  very  early 
the  evisceration  and  embalming  of  bodies,  we  hear  nothing  of  any 
attempts  at  anatomy  till  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies,  after  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  when,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny,  those  mo- 
narchs  established  a  medical  school  at  Alexandria,  and  commanded 
dead  bodies  to  be  dissected,  for  the  improvement  of  medicine  and 
surgery  ;  a  circumstance  which  seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  at 
that  time  a  new  practice. — ^But  of  the  arts  and  sciences  of  this 
remarkable  people,  the  Egyptians,  as  well  as  of  their  government, 
laiivs,  and  manners,  I  propose  to  treat  more  particularly  in  the  next 
chapter. 


*  Although  Chaldsa  is  the  appropriate  name  of  that  region  of  Aasyria  in 
which  Babylon  wad  situated,  the  term  Chaldoian  was  used,  not  only  in  Scripture 
but  by  the  ancient  profane  authors,  to  denote  an  astrologer  or  soothsayer, 

t  Kepler  remarks,  that  astrology  is  the  foolish  daughter  of  a  wise  mother; 
bet  it  is  more  probable  that  the  genealogy  was  just  the  reverse, — and  thst  th« 
wmt  daughter  sprang  from  the  foolish  moOier. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Or  Tax  EorraAHf — ^Early  Civilisation — Tnandation  of  the  Nile — GoTeni' 
ment— Laws— Manner*— Aitii--Obeliak8  and  Pyramida— Science*— Philoao- 
phical  Opiniona — Character. 

The  Egyptians  are  so  remarkable  a  people,  and  boast  of  such 
extraordinary  progress  m  civilization  and  in  the  arts,  while  the  rest 
of  the  world  was  comparatively  involved  in  darkness  and  igno- 
rance, that  their  early  history  deservedly  claims  a  preferable  share 
of  attention  to  any  of  the  cotemporary  nations  of  antiquity.  It  is 
highly  probably  too,  that  from  this  people,  as  from  a  focus  of  illu- 
mination, most  of  the  European  nations  have,  by  the  natural  pro- 
gress of  knowledge,  received  a  great  part  of  their  instruction  both 
in  the  arts  and  in  the  sciences.  The  Egyptians  instructed  and 
enlightened  the  Greeks  ;  the  Greeks  performed  the  same  benefi- 
cial office  to  the  Romans,  who,  in  their  turn,  instructing  the  na- 
tions whom  they  conquered  or  colonized,  have  transmitted  the 
rudiments  of  that  knowledge  which  the  industry  and  the  genius  of 
the  modems  are  continually  extending  and  adyancmg  to  perfec- 
tion. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Egyptians  were  among  the  most  early 
civilized  of  the  nadons  of  the  earth  ;  and  hence  arises  some  ex- 
cuse for  that  vanity,  which  they  possessed  m  common  with  most 
nations,  of  attributing  to  themselves  a  most  prodigious  antiquity. 
In  the  chronicles  recorded,  or  more  probably  fabricated  by  Mane- 
tho,  the  Egyptian  monarchy  had  subsisted  before  his  time  (300 
years  a.  c.)  lor  more  than  100,000  years.  Laying  little  weight 
on  such  extravagant  computations,  we  may  conclude  with  some 
reason,  that  at  least  they  were  a  very  ancient  and  early  civilized 
people.  It  is  evident  from  the  books  of  Moses,  that  in  the  time 
*X  Abraham,  about  430  years  after  the  flood,  Egypt  was  a  popu- 
lous country,  the  seat  of  a  very  splendid  and  well-regulated  mon  • 
archy.  In  the  days  of  Jacob,  we  see  further  proofs  of  its  civili 
zation  :  the  kingdom  divided  mto  departments  or*  municipalities  ; 
ministers  for  state-aflairs,  with  whom  the  sovereign  held  council ; 
prisons  for  the  confinement  of  criminals,  which  argues  a  system  of 
penal  laws  properly  enforced  ;  a  priesthood  enjoying  settled  reve- 
nues ;  a  trade  in  slaves — all  these  circumstances  indicate  a  grea 
advancement  in  civilization,  and  a  proportional  antiquity. 

M.  Voltaire,  who  is  frequently  more  fanciful  than  judicious  Ic- 
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nis  conjectures,  and  gives  too  much  scope  to  theory  in  his  historical 
writings,  is  inclined  to  question  the  common  opinion  of  the  anti- 
quity of  the  Egyptian  nation;  and  imagines  that  the  country  of 
Egypt  was  not  peopled  till  the'  neighboring  African  or  Arabian 
tribes  had  made  such  advancement  in  agriculture  and  in  the  arts, 
as  to  regulate  and  turn  to  their  advantage  those  periodical  inunda- 
tions of  the  Nile,  which,  says  he,  must  have  rendered  that  coun- 
try uninhabitable  for  four  months  in  the  year.  But  here  the  theory 
is  at  variance  with  the  facts.  The  periodical  inundation  of  the 
Nile  originally  extended  over  a  very  narrow  tract  only  of  the  coun- 
try of  Egypt,  nor  were  its  benefits  at  all  considerable,  till  the  art 
and  industry  of  the  people,  by  intersecting  the  adjacent  lands  with 
numberless  canals,  and  making  large  reservoirs  in  the  upper  coun- 
try to  let  down  the  water  through  these  canals,  contrived  to  spread 
the  inundation  over  a  much  greater  extent  of  ground  than  it  would 
naturally  have  covered.  There  never  were  any  efforts  made  to 
restrain  those  inundations,  which  the  Egyptians  justly  considered 
as  their  greatest  blessing,  and  the  source  of  their  country's  fer- 
tility. All  their  endeavors,  on  the  contrary,  were,  and  are  at 
this  day,  to  extend  their  effects  over  as  great  a  portion  of  the 
land  as  possible.  So  far,  therefore,  from  any  argument  arising 
from  the  nature  of  this  country  against  the  antiauity  of  its  popu- 
lation, a  very  strong  argument  thence  arises  in  favor  of  that  anti- 
quity; for,  where  nature  had  done  so  much  in  fertilizing  the 
banks  of  a  fine  river,  and  an  easy  method  presented  itself  of  ex- 
tending that  fertility  over  all  the  level  country,  it  is  probable  that 
there  men  would  first  form  stationary  settlements,  and  the  art  of 
agriculture  be  first  practised,  where  nature  so  kindly  invited  them 
to  second  her  operations  by  art  and  industry. 

And  here  it  may  be  incidentally  remarked,  that  the  cause  of 
the  periodical  inundation  of  the  Nile  has  been  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained by  Pliny  (Nat.  Hist.  1.  v.  cap.  9),  and  nearly  in  similar 
terms  by  Dr.  Pococke.  The  north  winds,  says  this  writer,  which 
begin  to  blow  about  the  end  of  May,  drive  the  clouds  formed  by 
the  vapors  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  southward,  as  far  as  the 
mountains  of  Ethiopia,  where,  being  stopped  in  their  course,  and 
condensed  on  the  summits  of  those  mountains,  they  fall  down  in 
violent  rains,  which  continue  for  some  months.  The  same  winds 
likewise  sensibly  increase  the  inundation  in  the  level  country  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  by  drivmg  in  the  water  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  increase  of  the  river  necessary  to  produce  a  season 
of  fertility  is  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  cubits.  If  the  waters  do 
not  rise  to  fourteen,  according  to  the  Nileometer,  which  is  a  stone 
pillar  erected  on  the  point  of  an  island  in  the  river  between  Oeeza 
and  Cairo,  it  is  accounted  a  season  of  scarcity,  and  the  inhabitants 
have  a  proportional  abatement  of  their  taxes;  if  they  rise  to  six 
teen  cubits,  there  is  generally  an  abundant  harvest.  We  have 
already  observed  that,  without  the  aid  of  art,  these  bundations 
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yvQuId  be  confined  to  a  narrow  portion  of  the  country,  and  in  that 
case  the  height  of  the  flood  would  be  more  prejudicial  than 
serviceable.  It  is  by  the  regulation  and  distribution  of  the  waters 
by  means  of  numberless  canals,  which  extend  to  a  considerable 
distance,  that  the  benefit  of  the  periodical  floods  is  rendered 
general.  When  the  inundation  has  attained  its  height,  as  marked 
jy  the  Nileometer,  a  proclamation  is  made  for  the  opening  of 
these  canals;  and  they  are  likewise  shut  by  a  similar  order  of  g07- 
ornment  when  the  season  of  irrigation  is  over. 

The  earliest  accounts  of  the  Egyptians  mention  them  as  living 
under  a  monarchical  government;  and,  as  in  most  monarchies, 
the  crown,  probably  at  first  elective,  had  soon  become  hereditary. 
The  power  of  the  sovereign,  however,  if  we  may  credit  the 
accounts  of  ancient  authors,  who,  in  the  history  of  this  people, 
have  in  many,  things  palpably  displayed  both  exaggeration  and 
falsehood,  was  admirably  limited  bv  the  laws,  which  even  went 
30  far  as  to  regulate  the  stated  employments  of  the  prince  during 
all  the  hours  of  the  day.  These  notions,  it  must  be  owned,  are 
not  easily  reconcileable  with  the  ideas  which  the  same  authors 
give  of  the  despotic  authority  of  those  princes;  of  the  luxury 
and  splendor  in  which  they  lived;  the  superstitious  veneration 
that  was  paid  to  their  persons;  and  the  abject  slavery  in  which 
the  lower  ranks  of  the  people  were  kept,  whom  the  sovereigns, 
for  the  gratification  of  their  own  vanity,  employed  in  the  severest 
labor  in  constructmg  those  immense  fabrics  which  seem  to  have 
been  reared  for  no  other  end  than  to  excite  the  wonder  of 
posterity. 

The  cares  both  of  civil  government  and  of  religion  seem  in 
Egypt  to  have  been  committed  to  the  same  hands.  Besides  the 
ordinary  offices  of  government,  a  principal  part  of  the  duty  of,  the 
monarch  was  the  regulation  of  all  that  regarded  religion.  The 
priests,  on  the  other  hand,  who  formed  a  very  numerous  body, 
and  had  a  third  part  of  tlie  lands  allotted  to  them  in  property, 
were  not  confined  to  the  exercise  of  religious  duties,  but  filled 
the  highest  offices  in  the  state.  They  had  the  custody  of  the 
public  records;  it  was  their  province  to  impose  and  levy  the 
taxes;  to  regulate  weights  and  measures;  and  out  of  their  order 
were  chosen  all  the  magistrates  and  judges. 

The  supreme  national  tribunal  in  Egypt  was  composed  of  thirty 
judges;  ten  from  each  of  the  three  principal  cities  of  Heliopolis, 
Thebes,  and  Memphis;  and  to  these  judges  a  solemn  oath  was 
administered  on  their  entry  upon  office,  that  even  the  commands 
of  their  sovereign  should  not  sway  them  in  the  execution  of  their 
duty.  The  administration  of  justice  was  no  burden  on  the  sub- 
jects; the  tribunals  were  open  to  all  ranks  of  the  people,  without 
expense  of  any  kind;  as  no  professional  advocates  were  employed 
for  the  pleading  of  causes,  and  the  judges,  whose  business  it  was 
to  investigate,  and  do  justice,  were,  supported  at  the  expense  of 
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the  state;  a  regulation  having  a  considerable  show  of  wisdom  if 
obtaining  in  a  small  state  at  an  early  period  of  society,  but  evi- 
dently not  adapted  for  an  extensive  and  highly  civilized  commu- 
nity. 

The  penal  laws  of  Egypt  were  remarkably  severe.  Whoever 
had  it  in  his  power  to  save  the  life  of  a  citizen,  and  neglected  that 
duty,  was  punished  as  his  murderer;  a  law  which  we  must  pre- 
sume admitted  of  much  limitation  according  to  circumstances.  It 
appears  to  have  been  from  the  same  motive  of  preserving  the  lives 
of  the  citizens,  that  if  a  person  was  found  murdered,  the  city 
within  whose  bounds  die  murder  had  been  committed  was  obliged 
to  embalm  the  body  in  the  most  costly  manner,  and  bestow  on  it 
the  most  sumptuous  funeral.  Perjury  was  justly  held  a  capital 
crime;  for  there  is  no  offence  productive  of  more  pernicious  con- 
sequences to  society.  Calumniators  were  condemned  to  the  same 
Eunishment  which  the  calumniated  person  either  bad  or  might 
ave  suffered,  had  the  calumny  been  believed.  The  citizen  who  , 
was  so  base  as  to  disclose  the  secrets  of  the  state  to  its  enemies, 
was  punished  by  the  cutting  out  of  his  tongue;  and  the  forger  of 
public  instruments  or  private  deeds,  the  counterfeiter  of  the  current 
coin,  and  the  user  of  false  weights  and  measures,  were  condemned 
to  have  both  their  hands  cut  off.  The' laws,  for  the  preservation 
of  the  chastity  of  women  were  extremely  rigid:  emasculation  was 
the  punishment  of  him  who  violated  a  free  woman,  and  burning 
to  death  was  the  punishmient  of  an  adulterer. 

The  President  Goguet  ranks  among  the  penal  laws  of  the 
Egyptians  a  singular  regulation  of  policy  which  is  mentioned  by 
Diodorus.  It  is  generally  known  how  much  the  ancients  con- 
cerned themselves  with  regard  to  the  disposal  of  their  bpdies  after 
death.  To  be  deprived  of  funeral  rites  they  considered  as  one  of 
the  greatest  calamities.  The  Egyptians  did  not,  like  most  other 
nations,  consign  the  bodies  of  the  dead  to  destruction;  they  pre- 
served them  by  embalming;,  and  celebrated  their  obsequies  with 
extraordinary  solemnity.  But  these  funeral  honors  were  never 
bestowed  unless  in  virtue  of  a  solemn  and  judicial  decree.  A 
tjourt  cornposed  of  forty  judges  granted  their  warrant  for  every 
tuneral.  The  character  of  the  deceased  was  rigorously  investi- 
gated, and  if  any  criminal  or  improper  conduct  was  proved,  the 
customary  honors  Were  refused  to  him.  If  bis  life  had  been  vir- 
tuous and  exempt  from  all  blame,  a  public  panegyric  was  pro- 
nounced on  bis  memory,  and  permission  was  granted  for  the  usual 
embalming  and  obsequies.  The  most  singular  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  admirable  circumstance  attending  this  custom,  was, 
tliat  the  sovereigns  themselves,  though  venerated  during  their  lives 
with  an  almost  superstitious  regard,  which  forbade  all  scrutiny  into 
their  aqtions,  were  yet  after  death  subjected  to  the  same  rigorous 
and  hnpartial  inquest  with  the  meanest  of  their  subjects;  and 
Diodorus,  assures,  us  that  some  of  the  Egyptian  kings  had  been 
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deprived  of  funeral  obsequies,  and  their  memories  thus  consigned 
to  infamy,  by  the  judgment  of  that  solemn  tribunal. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  laws  of  the  Egyptians  was  that  of 
Amasis,  which  ordained  every  individual  to  appear  annually  before 
a  particular  magistrate,  and  give  an  account  of  his  profession,  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  acquired  his  subsistence.  A  capital 
punishment,  it  is  said,  was  decreed  against  the  person  who  could 
not  show  that  he  procured  liis  living  by  honest  means.  We  shall 
observe  a  similar  institution  in  treating  of  the  Athenian  republic. 
The  unnecessary  contracting  of  debts  was  likewise  restrained  in 
Egypt  by  a  singular  and  very  laudable  regulation.  The  debtor 
was  obliged  to  give  in  pledge  the  embalmed  body  of  his  father,  to 
remain  with  the  creditor  till  the  debt  was  discharged.  He  who 
died  without  redeeming  this  sacred  pledge  was  deprived  himself 
of  funeral  obsequies. 

The  population  of  Egypt  was  encouraged  by  many  salutary 
laws.  The  exposing  of  infants  was  restrained  by  the  severest 
penalties.  A  man  was  obliged  to  rear  and  educate  not  only  the 
children  bom  to  him  in  a  state  of  marriage,  but  to  acknowledge 
for  legitimate,  and  maintain,  all  the  children  he  had  by  his  slaves 
or  concubines.  Homicide  was  punished  with  death,  even  when 
committed  on  a  slave. 

The  manners  of  the  Egyptians  were  very  early  formed.  We 
find  the  gi-eatest  part  of  those  customs  which  are  mentioned  by 
Diodorus,  Herodotus,  and  others  of  the  ancient  historians,  to  have 
been  common  at  the  time  when  Joseph  was  carried  into  Egypt. 
This  people,  according  to  the  testimony  of  all  antiquity,  discovered 
a  great  constancy  of  national  character,  and  a  singular  attachment 
to  their  ancient  manners  and  customs.  But  these  underwent  a 
remarkable  change  in  the  time  of  Psammeticus,  who  began  to 
reign  in  Egypt  670  years  before  the  Christian  era.  This  prince 
opened  the  ports  of  Egypt,  both  on  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red 
Sea,  to  all  strangers,  and  gave  particular  encouragement  to  the 
Greeks  to  settle  in  his  dominions.  He  assigned  them  portions  of 
land  in  the  country,  employed  some  learned  men  among  them  to 
instruct  the  Egyptian  youfh  in  tlie  Greek  language,  and  endeavored 
by  every  means  to  overcome  that  illiberal  prejudice  which  had 
hitherto  kept  this  people  sequestered  from  all  other  nations.  Such, 
likewise,  was  the  policy  of  Amasis,  who  reigned  about  a  century 
after  Psammeticus,  and  who,  as  he  may  properly  be  considered  the 
last,  so  he  was  one  of  the  wisest  and  the  best  of  the  Egyptian 
monarchs.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  his  son  Psammenitus  that 
Cambyses  overturned  this  ancient  monarchy,  and  reduced  Egypt 
into  a  province  of  the  Persian  empire.  But  here  we  are  antici- 
pating the  order  of  events.  It  is  the  state  of  Egypt,  the  attain- 
ments and  the  manners  of  the  nation  before  its  conquest  and 
reduction,  that  we  are  at  present  considering. 

We  must  regard  the  ancient  Egyptians  as  the  earliest  nation 
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whom  history  assures  us  with  certainty  to  have  made  any  progress 
in  those  arts  which  conduce  to  the  luxuries  or  elegancies  of  life. 
They  understood  very  early  the  use  of  metals,  both  in  the  fabrica- 
tion of  serviceable  utensils,  in  ornamental  decorations,  and  in  the 
coining  of  money  as  a  medium  of  commerce.  Of  tliis  we  have 
abundant  evidence  both  from  the  sacred  and  profane  historians. 

The  science  of  architecture  was  early  brought  to  great  perfec- 
tion in  Egypt.  The  antiquity  of  those  inmiense  structures  which 
yet  remain  m  that  country  is  extremely  uncertain.  It  seems 
peculiar  to  the  climate  of  Egypt,  that  time  appears  scarcely  to 
make  any  sensible  impression  on  those  monuments  of  human 
industry.  TUe  cause  is  plausibly  assigned  by  De  Mailkt,  in  his 
Description  de  VEgypte.  Rain  and  frost,  says  that  author,  which 
in  other  countries  are  tlie  destroyers  of  all  the  works  of  art  which 
are  exposed  to  the  air,  are  utterly  unknown  in  Egypt.  The 
structures  of  that  country,  its  pyramids  and  its  obelisks,  can 
sustain  no  injury  unless  from  the  sun  and  wind,  which  have  scarce 
any  sensible  eifect  in  wasting  or  corroding  their  materials.  Some 
of  the  Egyptian  obelisks,  which  are  supposed  to  be  more  ancient 
than  the  pyramids,  and  consequently  above  3000  years  old,  are 
entire  at  this  day  :  one  in  particular  may  be  seen  at  Rome,  which 
was  transported  thither  by  Augustus,  and  which  Pliny  says  was 
supposed  to  be  older  than  the  time  of  Sesostris.  Those  immense 
masses,  consisting  of  one  entire  block  of  granite,  were  hewn  in  the 
quarries  of  Upper  Egypt,  whence  they  were  conveyed  by  water 
to  the  place  where  they  were  to  be  erected.  The  contrivance  for 
transporting  them  is  described  by  Pliny,  and  is  equally  simple  and 
ingenious.  The  Nile,  runs  near  to  the  base  of  those  mountains 
where  the  quarries  are  situated.  A  canal  was  cut  from  the  river 
to  tlie  spot  where  the  obelisk  lay,  and  made  to  pass  under  it,  so 
as  to  leave  the  stone  supported  by  its  two  exu'emities  resting  on 
either  bank  of  the  canal.  Two  broad  boats  were  then  loaded  with 
a  great  weight  of  stones,  so  as  to  sink  them  so  deep  in  the  water 
as  to  allow  them  to  pass  freely  under  the  obelisk :  when  imme- 
diately under  it,  the  stones  were  thrown  out ;  the  boats,  of  conse- 
quence, rose  in  the  water,  and  bore  up  the  obelisk,  which  thus 
passed  along  the  canal  into  the  Nile,  and  was  thence  guided  by 
other  canals  to  the  place  where  it  was  to  be  erected.  Of  the 
purpose  for  which  these  obelisks  were  reared  we  can  only  form 
conjectures,  as  the  ancient  writers  give  us  no  information.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  they  were  intended  to  serve  as  gnomons  for 
astronomical  purposes,  or  to  determine  the  length  of  the  solar  year 
by  the  measure  of  the  meridian  shadows :  but  their  situation  upon 
uneven  ground,  and  the  number  of  them,  sometimes  three  or  tour 
erected  in  the  same  place,  give  no  countenance  to  that  idea.  Pliny 
indeed  teUs  us  that  one  of  the  Egyptian  obelisks  which  was  brought 
to  Rome  and  placed  in  the  Campus  Martins,  was  applied  by 
Augustus  to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  gnomon  to  an  immense  sun- 
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dtftl,  which  was  engraven  on  a  level  pavemept  of  stone  at  the  base 
of  the  obelisk ;  but  as  he  terras  this  a  new  and  admirable  use  of 
the  obelisk,  we  must  thence  infer  that  it  was  different  from  their 
original  purpose,  which  was  probably  to  commemorate  or  record 
either  public  events  in  the  history  of  the  nation,  or  to  be  registers 
of  the  seasons  as  affected  by  the  periodical  inundations  of  the 
Nile. 

The  whole  country  of  Egypt  abounds  with  the  remains  of 
ancient  magnificence.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  Thebes, 
in  Upper  Egypt,  was,  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  one  of  the 
most  opulent  and  best-peopled  cities  in  the  universe.  The  ancient 
authors  assure  us  that  no  city  in  the  world  equalled  it  in  orna* 
mental  buildings.  Diodorus  mentions  in  particular  four  temples, 
the  largest  and  most  ancient  of  which  remained  at  the  time  when 
he  himself  was  in  Egypt  (about  a.  d.  20)  and  was  half  a  league 
In  circumference.  Its  hundred  gates  mentioned  by  Homer,  which 
could  each  send  out  200  horsemen  and  chariots,  is  a  bold  poetical 
exaggeration;  but  if  the  ruins,  yet  visible  at  Luxor,  as  described 
by  Pococke,  Granger,  and  later  travellers,  are,  as  they  have  been 
generallv  supposed,  the  remains  of  Thebes,  they  give  very  high 
Ideas  of  the  extent  and  magnificence  of  that  ancient  city. 

The  pyramids  in  the  neighborhood  of  Memphis  have  been  by 
Some  authors  assigned  to  the  age  of  Sesostris;  but  this  era,  which 
is  itself  extremely  uncertain,  is,  according  to  all  probability,  much 
too  early  for  the  date  of  those  structures.  There  is  ground  to 
believe  that  they  did  not  exist  in  the  age  of  Homer;  for  that  poet, 
who  frequently  mentions  Egypt,  and  is  fond  of  relating  singulari- 
ties of  that  country,  says  nothing  of  the  pyramids,  and  makes  no 
mention  of  Memphis,  though  that  city  lay  in  the  direct  way  to 
Thebes.  Artslotle  has  made  this  observation;  and  it  has  hence 
been  inferred,  with  much  probability,  that  in  the  age  of  Homer 
those  stupendous  fabrics  either  did  not  exist  or  were  but  just 
building.  Homer,  according  to  the  most  probable  authorities, 
lived  about  900  years  b.  c,  which  brings  the  date  of  the  pyramids, 
if  then  building,  nearly  to  the  age  assigned  them  by  Diodorus. 
But  neither  the  age  nor  the  builders  of  those  structures  are  known 
with  any  degree  of  certainty;  a  just  reward,  as  Pliny  well  remarks, 
of  the  vanity  of  such  undertakings. 

The  description  of  those  remarkable  monuments  has  been  given 
by  many  travellers.  A  more  curious  investigation  would  be  to 
discover  the  manner  in  which  those  immense  piles  were  reared,  as 
well  as  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  erected.  The  first, 
however,  does  not  fall  within  the  province  of  a  work  of  this  nature: 
I  content  myself,  therefore,  with  observing,  that  the  President 
Goguet,  in  his  Origin  of  Laws,  vol.  iii.,  has  given  a  very  plausible 
and  curious  account  of  the  construction  of  tlie  pyramids,  resting 
chiefly  on  the  authority  of  Herodotus,  to  which  I  refer  the  reader. 
On  the  second  head,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  Egyptians 
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entertained  the  belief  that  death  did  not  separate  the  soul  from  the 
body,  but  that  the  connection  remained  as  long  as  the  latter  con- 
tinued entire  and  unconsumed.  It  was,  therefore,  their  utmost 
care  to  preserve  the  carcasses  of  the  dead  from  the  natural  decay 
from  corniption,  as  well  as  from  accidental  violence.  Hence  the 
practice  of  embalming  the  dead,  and  of  depositing  them  in  places 
secured  from  all  injury.  The  bodies  of  the  rich  were  preserved 
at  a  vast  expense  by  taking  out  the  corruptible  viscera,  filling  the 
cavity  with  the  strongest  anci  most  costly  spices  and  unguents, 
wrapping  them  round  in  numberless  folds  of  linen,  impregnated 
with  resinous  substances,  incrusting  them  with  thick  coats  of  paint, 
and  lastly,  casing  them  in  thick  boxes  of  the  most  durable  species 
of  wood.  The  bodies  of  the  inferior  classes  of  the  people  were 
simply  injected  with  some  composition  which  exsiccated  the  en- 
trails and  fleshy  parts,  and  were  covered  over  by  a  cheaper  and 
simpler  process,  with  some  resinous  substance  which  excluded  the 
air.  From  a  custom  already  mentioned,  regarding  the  pledging 
of  these  mummies  as  a  security  for  debts,  it  would  appear  that  it 
was  the  practice  to  keep  them  unburied  at  least  for  the  course  of 
one  generation.  After  that  period,  they  were  deposited  in  caverns, 
dug  in  dry  and  rocky  situations,  of  which  they  concealed  the 
entrance  with  the  utmost  care  and  artifice  of  construction.  The 
sovereigns,  who  could  command  the  labors  of  their  subjects, 
thought  they  could  not  employ  them  better  than  in  building  such 
repositories  for  their  bodies  after  death  as  should  be  proof  against 
the  injuries  of  time,  and  even  in  some  measure  set  human  malice 
at  defiance;  for  the  demolition  of  a  pyramid,  considering  the 
immense  blocks  of  stone  of  which  it  is  formed,  would  be  a  work 
attended  with  such  labor  and  difficulty,  that  no  ordinary  motive 
could  prompt  to  it.* 


*  The  largest  of  the  pyramids  is  an  equilateral  square,  of  which  each  side 
measures  at  the  base  693  Engh*sh  feet  The  stones,  of  which  it  is  composed, 
are  many  of  them  30  feet  in  leng-th,  4  in  height,  and  3  in  breadth.  The  super 
ficial  contents  of  the  area  are  4tiOMO  feet,  or  something  more  than  11  EngHsh 
acres.  The  height  of  the  pyramid  is  481  feet,  which  is  about  the  height  ot  the 
top  of  tlie  cupola  of  St.  Paul's  church  in  London.  It  rises  from  the  base  to  tho 
apex  in  steps  of  near  4  feet  in  height,  and  the  summit  is  a  square  platform  of  13 
feet,  composed  of  10  or  12  massy  stones.  This  form  of  construction  in  the 
manner  of  steps  was  probably  given  to  the  building  that  it  might  receive  a 
coating  of  marble,  by  laving  upon  each  step  a  block  of  a  prismatical  form, 
which  would  thus  bring  the  exterior  of  the  building  to  a  smooth  surface,  which 
is  the  appearance  of  most  of  the  smaller  pyramids  at  this  day.  A  late  traveller, 
Mr.  Bruce,  has  hence  formed  a  new  opinion  with  regard  to  the  construction  of 
tliose  masses.  It  is  his  notion  that  they  have  been  formed  out  of  immense 
insulated  rocks,  which  stood  upon  the  spot;  and  which,  after  having  been 
hewn  into  a  pyramidal  form,  were  incrusted  or  coated  over  with  a  mason^work 
of  marble  or  stone.  This  idea,  if  just,  would  render  the  construction  of  those 
vast  piles  considerably  easier,  and  more  within  the  compass  of  human  industry, 
than  the  common  opinions  regarding  the  mode  of  their  fabrication.  "  It  has 
been  a  constant  belief,"  says  Mr.  Bruce,  *^  that  the  stones  composing  those 
pyramids  have  been  brought  from  the  Libyan  mountains;    although  any  one 
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It  must  be  allowed,  that  those  monuments  which  remain  to  us 
of  the  works  of  art  among  the  Egyptians,  though  venerable  on 
account  of  their  antiquity,  and  sometimes  exhibiting  a  grand  and 
sublime  appearance  from  their  immensity,  are  extremely  defective 
in  beauty  and  elegance.  How  infinitely  inferior,  in  point  of  taste, 
are  the  pyramids,  the  obelisks,  the  sphynx  and  colossal  statues, 
the  pillars  of  Luxor,  to  the  simplest  remains  of  the  ancient  temples 
in  Greece!  In  architecture,  one  of  the  most  obvious  inventions, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  improvements,  both  in  point  of  utility  and 
beauty,  the  construction  of  an  arch,  was  quite  unknown  to  the 
Egyptians.  Tliis  defect  gives  an  awkward  and  heavy  appearance 
to  their  buildings,  and  must  have  occasioned  a  vast  expense  of 
labor,  which  might  otherwise  have  been  spared.     In  the  arts  of 

E aiming  and  sculpture,  those  specimens,  of  which  a  vast  number 
ave  remained  entire  to  our  days,  are,  in  general,  greatly  deficient 
in  elegance  and  beauty.  In  the  Egyptian  statues,  we  may  observe 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  human  proportions,  but  without  any 
capacity  in  the  artist  to  give  to  his  figures  animation  or  action. 
We  may  remai'k,  in  general,  with  regard  to  the  remains  of  the  arts 
in  Egypt,  that  they  either  occa^on  surprise  from  their  immensity, 
and  tlie  prodigious  labor  and  cost  employed  in  their  construction, 
or  are  objects  of  curiosity  on  account  of  the  very  early  period  at 
which  tliey  were  executed;  but,  considered  as  objects  of  taste, 
they  afford  but  a  small  degree  of  pleasure  to  the  critical  eye. 

As  the  Egyptians  were  more  early  acquainted  than  any  other 
nations  of  antiquity  with  the  useful,  and  even  the  elegant  arts, 
they  were  no  less  eminent  for  their  early  cultivation  of  the  sci- 
ences. The  arts  and  sciences  are  indeed  so  intimately  connected, 
tliat  there  can  be  no  great  progress  in  the  one,  without  a  propor- 
tional advancement  in  the  other;  as  for  example,  architecture, 
which  requires  a  knowledge  of  geometry  and  the  laws  of  mechan- 
ics; the  working  of  metals,  dyeing,  which  presuppose  an  acquaint- 
ance with  chemical  principles.  "When  we  see,"  says  Millot, 
"  the  Egyptians  surveying  their  lands  with  precision,  distributing 
die  waters  of  the  Nile  by  numberless  canals,  measuring  with 
exactness  the  increase  of  the  river,  making  and  employing  various 
species  of  machinery,  measuring  lime,  and  calculating  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  stars,  we  must  suppose  them  to  have  attained  a  con- 
siderable proficiency  in  the  science  of  mathematics.     The  Egyp- 


who  will  take  the  pains  to  remove  Uie  sand  on  the  south  side,  will  there  find 
the  solid  rock  hewn  into  steps.  And  in  the  roof  of  the  large  chamber,  where 
the  sarcophagus  stands,  as  also  in  the  top  of  the  roof  of  the  ^llery,  as  you  go 
np  into  the  chamber,  you  see  large  fragments  of  the  rock ;  albrdin^  an  unan- 
rwerable  proof,  that  those  pyramids  were  once  huge  rocks,  standing  where 
they  now  are ;  lliat  some  of  them,  the  most  proper  from  their  form,  were  chosen 
for  the  body  of  the  pyramid,  and  the  oUiers  hewn  down  into  steps,  to  serve  for 
the  superstructure,  and  the  exterior  parts  of  them."— Bruce  s  Travels  into 
Eg^t  and  Abyssinia,  vol.  i. 
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tians  understood  the  division  of  the  zodiac  into  twelve  signs, 
which  argues  a  considerable  advancement  in  astronomy.  They 
were  able  to  calculate  both  solar  and  lunar  eclipses.  Thales,  who 
owed  all  his  astronomical  knowledge  to  the  Egyptians,  predicted 
that  famous  eclipse  of  the  sun  585  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
which  separated  the  armies  of  the  Medes  and  Lydians  at  the 
moment  of  an  engagement.  The  position  of  the  pyramids,  most 
exactly  corresponding  to  the  four  cardinal  points,  is,  not  without 
reason,  urged  as  a  proof  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Egyptians  in 
astronomy;  for  it  requires,  even  at  present,  no  mean  knowledge 
in  that  science  to  trace  a  meridian  line  with  perfect  accuracy.  It 
is  probable,  loo,  that  the  Egyptians  had  an  idea  of  the  motion  of 
the  earth,  since  Pythagoras,  who  has  given  plain  intimations  of 
that  opinion,  is  known  to  have  acquired  his  astronomical  knowledge 
in  that  country." 

I  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  very  limited  knowledge 
which  the  Egyptians  possessed  of  medicine  till  the  age  of  the 
Ptolemies,  when  an  anatomical  school  was  founded  at  Alexandria. 

With  regard  to  their  philosophical  opinions,  they  maintained 
themselves  so  mysterious  a  silence,  and  the  accounts  of  those  few 
of  the  ancients  who  were  admitted  to  a  knowledge  of  their  mys- 
teries are  so  obscure  and  imperfect,  that  it  is,  at  this  day,  scarcely 
possible  to  attain  to  any  distinct  ideas  regarding  either  their  moral, 
physical,  or  theological  doctrines.  On  the  one  hand,  it  seems  a 
plain  inference,  that  if  the  morality  taught  by  the  priests  was  not 
more  pure  than  what  was  practised  by  the  people,  the  Egyptians 
would  certainly  merit  on  that  score  no  encomium.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  must  conclude,  that  if  the  moral  doctrines  of  Pythagoras 
and  of  Plato,  who  both  studied  in  Egypt,  were  learned  in  that 
school,  their  speculative  opinions  were  right,  whatever  we  may 
judge  of  their  practice.  In  theology,  too,  while  the  superstitious 
worship  of  the  common  people  was  so  grossly  absurd  as  to  draw 
on  them  the  ridicule  of  all  other  nations,  the  secret  doctrines  of 
the  priests  are  generally "  allowed  to  have  been  pure,  refined,  and 
rational.  One  Great  Intelligence  was  supposed  to  preside  over 
all  nature.  Subordinate  spirits,  portions  of  that  Intelligence,  pre- 
sided over  the  actions  of  mankind,  as  the  guardians  of  the  human 
soul,  which  was  derived  from  the  same  divine  original,  but  was 
destined  to  undergo  a  certain  number  of  transmigrations  through 
diiFerent  bodies,  before  it  was  reunited  to  the  great  parent-spirit. 
They  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Diodorus  tells  us 
that  they  esteemed  the  present  state  of  existence  to  be  of  no  value 
in  comparison  with  that  which  was  to  come,  and  which  was  to  be 
the  reward  of  a  life  spent  in  this  world  in  the  practice  of  virtue. 

The  Egyptians  supposed  the  material  world  to  have  arisen  from 
the  loint  operation  of  three  principles.  The  first  was  the  Great 
Intelligence  or  universal  spirit — ^the  anima  mundi — ^which  gives 
form  to  the  universe  and  to  all  its  parts.     The  second  was  Matter, 
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livhich  they  supposed  to  have  existed  from  all  eternity.  The 
third  was  the  Nature  of  that  Matter,  which,  from  its  imperfection, 
opposed  that  good  which  the  universal  spirit  always  aimed  at  pro- 
ducing, and  frequendy  contaminated  his  works  with  evil.  '  To 
these  three  principles,  in  their  mythology,  they  gave  the  appella- 
tions of  Osiris,  Isis,  and  Typhon.  The  priests  illustrated  these 
radical  doctrines  by  numberless  allegories  and  fables,  which,  being 
literally  received  by  the  vulgar,  produced  a  thousand  absurdities 
in  their  worship  and  opinions,  while  the  real  meaning  was  known 
but  to  a  few. 

We  have  seen  in  the  Egyptians,  a  people  remarkable  for  their 
early  civilization — for  the  antiquity  of  their  government,  the  sys- 
tematic order  of  their  civil  policy,  the  wisdom  of  many  of  their 
laws,  and  their  singular  progress  in  the  arts — at  a  period  when 
almost  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  sunk  in  ignorance  and 
barbarism.  It  must,  therefore,  without  doubt,  appear  extraordinary 
that,  with  all  these  advantages,  the  character  of  this  people  was 
held  extremely  low,  and  even  despisable  among  the  contemporary 
nations  of  antiquity.  This  peculiarity  may,  perhaps,  be  traced 
up  to  a  single  cause.  They  were  a  people  who  chose  to  seques- 
ter themselves  from  the  rest  of  mankmd,  and  obstinately  or  fastid- 
iously refused  all  correspondence  with  other  nations.  They  were 
not  known  to  them  by  their  conquests;  they  had  no  connection 
with  them  by  their  commerce;  and  they  had  a  rooted  antipathy 
to  the  manners,  and  even  to  the  persons  of  all  strangers. 

To  illustrate  the  preceding  observation:  the  Eg}'ptians,  proper- 
ly speaking,  were  never  a  military  people.  The  foreign  conquests 
of  Sesostris  have  been  much  vaunted  by  some  of  the  ancient  his- 
torians, and  have  in  part  at  least,  obtained  credit  with  some  of  the 
modems.  It  may,  perhaps,  appear  a  blamable  degree  of  skepti- 
cism to  doubt  the  reality  of  those  distant  expeditions  of  Sesostris 
altogether;  yet  for  three  reasons  I  should  incline  to  that  opinion. 
The  first  is,  that  such  expeditions  must  have  required  such  exten- 
sive armaments  as  the  coyntry  of  Egypt  at  no  period  of  its  history 
could  ever  have  furnished.  The  army  of  Sesostris  which  he  led 
into  Asia  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  600,000  foot,  24,000  horse, 
and  27,000  armed  chariots:  a  force  which  it  may  be  boldly  aver- 
red is  ten  limes  beyond  what  the  narrow  territory  of  Egypt  could 
ever  have  maintained  or  equipped.  Secondly,  no  reasonable  mo- 
tive could  urge  a  sovereign  ot  Egj'pt  to  adopt  such  projects  of 
conquest,  to  which  the  national  character  of  his  people  and  their 
extraordinary  prejudices  must  have  offered  the  strongest  resistence. 
And,  lastly,  it  has  never  been  pretended  that  the  Egyptians  gain- 
ed the  smallest  accession  of  territory,  or  derived  any  advantage 
whatever  from   those  prodigious   conquests.     In  every   authentic 

Eeriod  of  their  history,  the  character  of  diis  African  people  has 
een  feeble  and  unwarlike.     They  had  a  strong  turn  to  the  arts  of 
peace;  and  sought  to  provide  for  that  security  which  is  favorable 
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to  them,  Inr  keeping  on  foot  a  pretty  numerous  militia,  for  defence 
in  case  oi  invasion  from  other  nations;  but  even  this  with  little 
effect,  for  they  were  successively  subdued,  and  enslaved  by  almost 
all  the  predominant  powers  of  antiquity. 

With  regard  to  any  intercourse  with  other  nations  by  commerce, 
the  Egyptians  had  so  little  genius  of  that  sort,  that  while  the  Red 
Sea  was  left  open  to  all  the  maritime  nations  who  chose  to  frequent 
it,  they  would  not  suffer  any  of  those  foreign  vessels  to  enter  an 
Egyptian  port.  They  had  no  ships  of  their  own,  for  their  coun- 
try produced  no  timber  fit  for  the  construction  even  of  the  small 
boats  employed  in  navigating  the  Nile,  which  obliged  them  to  use 
baked  earth  for  that  purpose,  and  sometimes  reeds  covered  with 
varnish.  They  held  the  sea  in  detestation,  from  a  religious  preju- 
dice, and  they  avoided  all  intercourse  with  mariners.  We  may 
judge,  then,  with  what  probability  the  ancient  writers  tell  us  of 
die  naval  armament  of  Sesostris,  consisting  of  400  long  ships  of 
war.  Whence  came  the  timber,  whence  the  skill  to  construct 
them,  and  whence  the  mariners  to  navigate  them? 

Towards  tlie  decline  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy,  the  sovereigns 
of  that  country  began  to  pay  some  attention  to  commerce.  Boc- 
choris,  who  reigned  about  670  years  before  the  Christian  era,  pub- 
lished, as  Diodorus  informs  us,  some  very  wise  laws  relative  to 
that  object ;  and  in  this  he  was  imitated  by  some  of  the  succeed- 
ing princes.  Psammeticus,  who  lived  about  a  century  after  him, 
encouraged  foreign  nations  to  resort  to  the  Egyptian  ports,  and 
allowed  some  Greeks  to  form  commercial  settlements  upon  the 
coasts.  Nechos,  his  successor,  with  the  same  view,  attempted  the 
renewal  of  a  project,  which  is  said  to  have  been  first  conceived  by 
Sesostris,  of  joining  the  Red  Sea  with  the  Mediterranean  by  a 
canal  from  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Nile  ;  but  this  great  work 
was  not  completed  till  400  years  afterwards,  by  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus.*  The  genius  of  Nechos  was  extremely  opposite  to  the 
general  character  of  his  people.  He  is  said  to  have  equipped  a 
fleet  on  the  Red  Sea,  which  he  wisely  manned  with  Phoenician 
navigators,  with  instructions  to  circumna\'igate  the  continent  of 
Africa,  a  voyage  which  we  are  toli  they  accomplished  in  tliree 
years  ;  a  fact,  which,  considering  the  period  of  time  (610  b  c.,) 
we  need  not  add,  is  altogether  incredible. 

The  singularity  of  the  Egyptians  with  respect  to  manners,  and 
their  obstinate  attachment  to  customs  and  practices,  many  of  them 
repugnant  to  reason  and  the  ordinary  feelings  of  mankind,  con 
tributed  more  than  any  other  cause  to  draw  on  them  the  aversion, 
and  excite  the  ridicule  of  other  nations.  They  had  not  only,  as 
already  remarked,  an  antipathy  to  all  strangers;  but  some  of  tlieir 


*  A  part  of  this  canal  is  still  visible ,  running  from  Cairo  to  the  north-eait  of 
the  Berkel-el-Hadj,  or,  Like  of  the  Pil^iins,  wnere  it  loses  itaelf. 
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•"egulations  seem  calculated  to  encourage  political  disunion,  anc 
dislike  to  each  other.  All  professions  in  Egypt  were  hereditary , 
a  piece  of  policy  which  has  received  from  some  authors  much  en- 
comium, but  which  deserves  much  more  to  be  condemned  than 
applauded.  If  the  same  dispositions  and  the  same  talents  descend- 
ed invariably  from  father  to  son,  we  might  agree  with  M.  Bossuet 
in  holding  it  presumable,  that  men  would  execute  in  greater  per- 
fection what  they  had  always  seen  done,  and  what  had  been  their 
sole  employment  from  infancy;  but  daily  experience  shows  that 
neither  talents  nor  inclinations  are  invariably  hereditary,  and  there- 
fore the  argument  is  futile.  But  not  only  were  all  professions 
hereditary  among  tliis  people;  the  rank  and  dignity  of  each  was 
most  scrupulously  settled,  nor  could  any  eminence  of  merit,  or  of 
fortune,  entide  an  individual  to  higher  respect  or  honor  than  what 
belonged  to  the  meanest  of  his  class ;  a  policy  repressive  of  all 
emulation,  and  of  that  generous  ambition  on  which  every  species 
of  excellence  depends ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  a  fertile 
source  of  jealousy,  animosity,  and  disunion. 

Another  species  of  the  most  pernicious  policy  among  the  Egyp- 
tians, which  contributed  not  only  to  render  ihera  contemptible  to 
other  nations,  but  to  foment  discords  among  themselves,  was  die 
variety  and  difference  of  the  objects  of  religious  worship  in  the 
different  provinces  of  the  kingdom.  The  s^me  animals  that  were 
regarded,  in  one  province,  with  the  most  superstitious  reverence, 
were,  in  another,  the  objects  of  detestation  and  abhorrence.  In 
one  quarter,  they  tamed  the  crocodiles,  adorned  them  with  gold 
and  jewels,  and  worshipped  them ;  in  another,  they  killed  those 
animals  without  mercy.  In  one  province,  the  most  sacred  animal 
was  a  dog  ;  in  another,  they  reckoned  dog's  flesh  the  most  delicate 
food.  Cats  were  adored  in  one  district,  and  rats  in  another.  From 
these  differences  arose  perpetual  and  violent  animosities  ;  for  there 
are  no  contentions  so  rancorous  as  those  which  spring  from  the  most 
trifling  differences  in  religious  worship  or  opinion.  "  The  multi- 
tude," says  Diodorus,  "have  been  olten  inflamed  into  the  highest 
pitch  of  fury,  on  account  of  the  sacrilegious  murder  of  a  divine 
cat.'' 

The  extravagant  length  to  which  the  Egyptians  carried  their 
veneration  for  their  consecrated  animals  exceeds  all  belief.  The 
sacred  crocodile,  the  dog,  or  the  cat,,  were  kept  in  an  enclosed 
space  set  apart,  adjoining  to  the  temples  dedicated  to  their  worship. 
They  were  constantly  attended  by  men  of  the  highest  rank,  whose 
business  was  to  provide  them  in  die  choicest  victuals,  which  they 
were  at  pains  to  dress  in  the  manner  they  supposed  most  agreea- 
ble to  their  palate.  They  washed  them  in  warm  baths,  and  anoint- 
ed them  with  the  richest  perfumes.  The  finest  carpets  were 
spread  for  them  to  lie  on  :  chains  of  gold  and  circlets  of  precious 
stones  were  hung  around  their  legs  and  necks  :  and  when  the  stu- 
pid animal,  insensible  of  the  honors  that  were  bestowed  on  him. 
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died  like  the  rest  of  his  kind,  the  whole  province  was  filled  with 
lamentation;  and  not  only  the  fortunes  of  the  priests,  but  the 
public  revenue  was  without  scruple  expended  in  the  performance 
of  the  most  sumptuous  funeral  obsequies. 

It  is  not  then  to  be  wondered  that  the  superstitions  of  the  Egyp- 
tians were  a  copious  subject  of  ridicule  to  other  nations  of  antiqui- 
ty, and  contributed  to  degrade  them  in  the  opinion  of  those  whose 
objects  of  religious  worship,  if  not  fundamentally  more  rational, 
wejre  less  ludicrous,  less  childish  and  unmanly.  What  could  they 
think  of  a  nation,  where,  as  Herodotus  tells  us,  if  a  house  was  on 
fire,  the  father  of  a  family  would  take  more  pains  to  save  his  cats 
than  his  wife  and  children;  where  a  motlier  would  be  transported 
with  joy  at  the  news  of  her  child  being  devoured  by  a  crocodile; 
or  where  the  soldiers,  returning  from  a  military  expedition,  would 
come  home  loaded  with  a  precious  booty  of  dogs,  cats,  hawks,  and 
vultures? 

The  general  character  of  the  Egyptians,  with  respect  to  morals, 
contributed  likewise  to  draw  upon  them  the  disesteem  of  otlier 
nations.  They  have  been  generally  accused  by  the  ancients  of 
great  cunning  and  insincerity  in  their  dealings.  The  term 
'u4iyv7ti€u^eiv  (to  play  die  Egyptian,)  was  proverbially  used  by  the 
Greeks  to  signify  cozening  and  overreaching.  The  contempt 
they  expressed  for  strangers  naturally  stamped  them  with  the 
character  of  a  vain  and  insolent  people.  Pliny,  in  his  Panegyric 
on  Trajan,  terms  them  ventosa  et  insolens  ncUio.  With  respect  to 
modesty  and  decorum,  their  manners  were  shamefully  loose.  In 
the  festivals  in  honor  of  their  gods,  they  committed  such  indecen- 
cies, that  Herodotus,  Diodorus,  and  odiers  of  the  ancient  writers, 
not  over  delicate  themselves,  have  expressed  a  reluctance  to  enter 
into  particular  details. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  may  sum  up  in  a  few  words  the  character 
of  the  Egyptians.  They  were  a  people  remarkable  for  their  early 
civilization,  and  for  the  systematic  arrangement  of  their  govern- 
ment and  civil  policy;  though  many  of  their  particular  institutions 
and  usages  were  extremely  faulty  and  impolitic.  Their  early 
subjection  to  laws,  and  their  acquaintance  with  the  arts  and  scien- 
ces, attracted  the  admiration  of  other  nations,  who,  at  first,  inferior 
to  them  in  those  particulars,  and  instructing  themselves  from  their 
acquirements,  came  afterwards  to  outstrip  them  very  far  in  the 
same  departments.  Their  contemptible  vanity,  which  persuaded 
them  that  they  had  attained  in  every  thing  the  summit  of  excel- 
lence, and  their  disdaining  to  borrow  from  or  imitate  the  practices 
of  other  nations,  sufficiently  account  for  the  small  degree  of  im- 
provement in  those  arts  and  sciences  of  which  they  were  the 
inventors,  and  for  their  never  advancing  beyond  the  point  of  me- 
diocrity. The  character  of  their  mind  was  feeble;  they  had  no 
emulation,  no  ardor  of  enterprise,  no  ambition  of  extending  their 
dominion  over  nations  whom  they  despised,  or  of  holding  inteSr- 
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course  with  them  in  the  way  of  commerce.  The  hatred  and  con- 
tempt which  they  entertained  for  others  was  returned  tenfold  ujion 
themselves,  for  there  is  no  debt  so  certainly  and  so  liberally  repaid 
as  contempt;  and  hence  we  may  reasonably  suspect  exaggeration  in 
the  picture  which  the  ancient  writers  have  drawn  of  their  manners 
and  morals.  Under  the  influence  of  this  caution,  I  have  endeav- 
ored to  describe  them  with  impartiality,  and  believe  I  have  as- 
signed them  as  much  merit  as  they  truly  deserve.  I  shall  remark, 
in  its  proper  place,  the  strong  resemblance  which,  in  many  points, 
they  bear  to  an  Asiatic  nation,  known  to  Europeans  only  in  mod- 
ern times — I  mean  the  Chinese. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Op  the  Ph£niciar8 — ^Alphabetic  Writing — Sanchoniatho— Nayigation — ^Tyre. 


Among  the  ancient  nations  who  first  showed  a  considerable  degree 
of  civilization  and  advancement  in  the  useful  arts,  the  Phcenicians 
deserve  particular  notice.  It  seems  to  rest  on  as  good  authority 
as  can  be  brought  for  the  origin  of  any  of  the  useful  arts,  that  it  is 
to  this  eastern  people  that  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  invention 
of  writing,  and  for  the  first  attempts  at  commercial  navigation.  I 
do  not  think  the  hypothetical  reasoning  of  M.  de  Voltaire  has 
much  weight  when  he  argues  that  this  people,  being  the  earliest 
nation  which  practised  commerce,  must  have  first  found  the  expe- 
diency of  using  certain  arbitrary  characters  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  their  traffic,  and  keeping  regular  accounts.  The  Mex- 
icans and  Peruvians  were  acquainted  with  navigation,  and  practised 
commerce,  and  were,  in  other  respects,  highly  polished  and  refin- 
ed; yet  they  knew  nothing  of  writing.  The  fact  of  die  Phoeni- 
cians having  very  early  attained  to  the  use  of  writing  seems  to 
rest  on  better  evidence  than  hypothetical  reasoning.  It  seems  to 
be  agreed  among  the  best  informed  writers,  that  the  fragments  of 
Sanchoniatho,  though  their  antiquity  has  been  vaunted  by  Por- 
phyry and  Phllo  considerably  beyond  the  truth,  are  yet  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  composition  of  the  earliest  of  the  profane  writers, 
and  of  a  much  more  ancient  date  than  any  works  of  a  Greek  au- 
thor. Sanchoniatho  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  contempo- 
rary with  Joshua,  who  died  1443  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
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and  about  500  years  before  the  cities  of  Attica  were  united  under 
Theseus.  What  remains  of  the  works  of  this  author  are  some 
fragments  preserved  by  Eusebius,  which  were  translated  from  the 
Phoenician  language  into  Greek  by  Philo  of  Byblos.  They  give 
an  account  of  the  genealogy  of  the  Phoenician  gods;  of  Coelus 
and  of  Saturn,  and  other  deities  afterwards  adopted  by  the  Greeks; 
and  of  the  cosmogony  or  origin  of  the  world; — accounts  which 
Sanchoniatho  says  he  collected  from  the  most  ancient  historical 
monuments.  The  authenticity  of  these  fragments  has  been  ques- 
Uoned,  and  they  have  been  supposed  to  have  been  forged  by  Por- 
phyry from  enmity  to  the  Christian  religion,  and  a  desire  to  show 
that  the  pagans  could  boast  of  writings  of  equal  antiquity  with  the 
Books  of  Moses.  But  it  has  been  well  observed,  in  answer  to 
this  supposition,  that  if  Porphyry,  or  any  other  person,  had  made 
the  forgery  for  such  a  purpose,  they  would  not  have  fabricated  a 
mass  of  nonsense  and  absurdity,  which  would  throw  ridicule  and 
disgrace  on  any  system  it  was  meant  to  support.  Holding  those 
fragments,  therefore,  as  authentic,  they  prove  that  alphabetic  wri- 
ting was  in  use  among  the  Phoenicians  many  ages  before  the 
Greeks  had  the  smallest  acquaintance  with  it.* 

To  the  Phoenicians,  all  antiquity  has  joined  in  attributing  the 
invention  of  navigation;  or,  at  least,  it  seems  an  agreed  point 
that  they  w^ere  tlie  earliest  among  the  nations  of  antiquity  who 
made  voyages  for  the  sake  of  commerce.  The  Canaanites  (for  it 
is  by  that  name  that  the  Phoenicians  are  known  in  Scripture)  were 
a  powerful  people  in  the  days  of  Abraham.  Their  situation, 
occupying  a  narrow  country  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  confined  on  all  quarters  towards  the  land  by  the  sur 
rounding  tribes,  naturally  induced  them  to  turn  their  attention  to 
navit!;ation.  In  the  days  of  Abraham,  we  learn  with  some  cer- 
tainty that  they  had  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Greece;  for  Inachus, 
whose  daughter  lo  they  carried  off  from  that  country,  is  generally 
supposed  contemporary  with  Abraham.  When  we  come  down  to 
the  time  of  the  Hebrew  Judges,  we  find  the  Phoenicians  so  far 
advanced  as  a  commercial  people  as  to  be  able  to  send  colonies 
to  distant  quarters,  and  to  form  settlements  for  trade  both  on  the 
European  and  Asiatic  coasts.  Among  their  first  settlements  were 
those  of  Cyprus  and  Rhodes.  They  then  passed  into  Greece, 
into  Sicily,  and  Sardinia,  and  thence  into  the  southern  parts  of 
Spain.  They  did  not  confine  their  voyages  to  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  but,  passing  the  straits,  established  themselves  in  the  Isle  of 
Gades,  and  built  a  settlement  anciently  named  Gadir,  now  Cadiz. 
Stretching  southwards  from   the  straits,  they  formed  settlements 


*  See  Goffuet*s  elaborate  Dissertation  on  the  Origin  of  Alphabetic  Writing, 
**  Orig.  des  Loiz/'  t.  i.  1.  ii.  c.  vi. ;  and  a  Dissertation  on  Sanchoniatho,  by  the 
■ante  author,  annexed  to  the  first  volume  of  the  same  work. 
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likewise  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  Strabo  informs  us  that 
they  had  made  those  settlements  a  short  time  after  the  Trojan 
war. 

Sidon  and  ancient  Tyre  were  among  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
cities  of  antiquity.  The  latter  owed  its  origin  to  a  colony  of  the 
former,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  existed  in  the  days  of  Homer, 
who  makes  frequent  mention  of  Sidon,  but  says  notiung  of  Tyre. 
In  the  book  of  Joshua,  Sidon  is  denominated  the  great;  and  the 
triumph  of  the  Israelites,  under  that  illustrious  leader,  which  dis- 
persed the  Sidonians,  was  probably  the  occasion  of  their  founding 
the  city  of  Tyre,  and  transplanting  themselves  likewise  into  dis- 
tant colonies.  Among  these,  tlie  most  illustrious  was  Carthage, 
which  came  afterwards  to  be  the  most  formidable  rival  of  the 
Roman  power;  and  which,  of  all  the  nations  whom  they  finally 
subdued  and  overwhelmed,  was  the  only  one  which  had  seriously 
threatened  their  own  destruction. 

Carthage  was  founded  by  Dido,  the  daughter  of  Belus,  king  of 
Tyre,  869  years  before  Christ,  and  117  before  the  foundation  of 
Rome  by  Romulus.  The  outlines  of  its  history  we  shall  afterwards 
briefly  consider,  w'hen,  in  the  course  of  the  Roman  history,  we 
come  to  treat  of  the  Punic  wars. 

Ancient  Tyre  seems  to  have  risen  to  very  great  splendor  within 
a  short  time  from  its  foundation,  and  to  have  surpassed  its  parenv 
state  in  opulence  and  extensive  commerce.  From  the  writings  ot 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  the  other  prophets,  we  must  judge 
that  it  was  in  their  time  one  of  the  greatest  and  wealthiest  cities 
of  the  universe;*  and  the  profane  historians  accord  in  this  respect 
with  the  sacred.  Its  prosperity,  however,  was  of  no  long  dura- 
tion. The  city  was  besieged  in  the  year  580  before  Christ,  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  and  after  a  most  obstinate  re- 
sistance was  taken  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  siege,  and  utterly 
destroyed  by  the  conqueror.  The  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants 
had  saved  themselves-  by  flight  during  this  protracted  war;  and 
they  built  afterwards  the  city  of  New  Tyre  on  an  island  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  site  of  the  ancient;  a  city  which  rivalled 
the  former  in  magnitude  and  splendor,  and  the  capture  of  which, 
by  Alexander  the  Great  (332  b.  c.,)  after  a  siege  of  seven  months, 
was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  exploits  of  that  mighty  conqueror. 

The  Tyrians  were  extremely  industrious  in  the  practice  of  many 
of  the  useful  arts.  They  carried  the  working  of  metals  to  great 
perfection.  The  magnificence  of  the  temple  of  Hercules  at  Tyre 
is  celebrated  by  Herodotus,  (1.  ii.,  cap.  xliv.)  who  saw  it,  and 
who  was  particularly  struck  with  two  columns,  one  of  molten  gold 


*  Isaiah  wrote  7G8  years  b.  c,  Jeremiah  about  200  years  afterwards;  Ezekiel 
prophesied  about  595  b.  c.  See  Ezek.  c.  zxvii.  and  xxviii.,  where  the  wealth 
and  commerce  of  Tyre  are  described  in  very  glowing  colors,  and  the  par 
ticulars  of  its  trade  and  manufactures  minutely  specified 
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and  the  other  of  emerald,  which  in  the  night-time  shone  with  great 
splendor.  The  latter  was  probably  of  colored  glass,  as  we  have 
the  authority  of  Pliny  for  attributing  to  the  Phoenicians  the  inven- 
tion of  the  making  of  glass;  and  M.  Goguet  conjectures,  with 
some  plausibility,  that  the  column  was  hollow,  and  was  lighted  by 
a  lamp  put  within  it.  The  Tyrian  purple  is  celebrated  by  all  the 
ancient  authors.  The  color  was  the  pure  juice  of  a  particular 
kind  of  shell-fish,  and  being  produced  in  very  small  quantities, 
came  thence  to  be  of  great  value.  The  moderns  are  not  unac- 
quainted with  the  fish,  but  make  no  use  of  it,  as  a  richer  color  is 
produced  at  much  less  expense  from  the  cochineal  insect. 

The  Tyrian  merchants  were  probably  tlie  first  who  imported  to 
the  Mediterranean,  and  thence  mto  Europe,  the  commodities  of 
India.  They  wrested  from  the  Idumeans  some  commodious  ports 
upon  the  Arabian  Gulf,  from  which  they  had  a  regular  intercourse 
with  India;  and  having  occupied  Rhinocorara  iti  the  Lower 
Egypt,  which  is  the  nearest  port  in  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Ara- 
bian Gulf,  they  had  a  short  and  commodious  land  carriage  for 
their  Indian  merchandise,  till  it  was  thence  re-shipped,  and  con- 
veved  to  Tyre.* 
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The  History  of  Greece  presents  to  an  inquisitive  mind  a  various 
and  most  instructive  field  of  speculation;  and  happily,  from  that 
period  when  its  annals  become  truly  important,  its  history  has  been 
written  by  very  able  authors.  The  early  antiquities  of  this  coun- 
try are,  it  is  true,  so  disguised  with  fables,  that  it  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  discover  the  truth.  Yet,  in  order  to  understand  and  profit 
by  the  classical  writers,  especially  the  poets,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  some  acquaintance  even  with  those  fables;  and  we  taiow 
with  considerable  precision  the  period  when  they  cease  to  mix 
themselves  with  facts,  and  when  authentic  history  commences. 

*  See  a  clear  and  rational  account  of  the  ori^n  of  the  trade  between  Egypt, 
Arabia,  and  India,  in  finice's  Travels,  b.  ii.  ch.  i. 
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This  respectable  people  was  not  free  from  the  common  vanity 
of  nations,  of  attributing  to  itself  a  measure  of  antiquity  far  be- 
yond all  bounds  of  probability.  The  Athenians,  indeed,  in  term- 
ing themselves  AvroxOoyeg^  seemed  to  claim  for  iheir  own  nation 
an  antiquity  coeval  with  the  formation  of  the  earth;  which  was 
just  as  allowable  as  the  boast  of  the  Arcadians,  that  they  were 
TtfjoaeXr^voty  or  older  than  the  moon.  But  whatever  was  the  origin 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  country,  it  is  certain,  that  till 
civilized  in  some  measure  by  colonies  of  the  Eastern  nations  who 
settled  among  them,  they  were  in  a  state  of  the  rudest  barbarism. 
The  aboriginal  Greeks,  under  their  various  denominations  of  Pe- 
lasgi,  Aones,  Iliantes,  Leleges,  &c.,  were  a  race  of  savages  who 
dwelt  in  caverns,  and  are  said  to  have  been  so  barbarous,  as  to 
live  without  any  subordination  to  a  chief  or  leader,  to  have  fed  on 
human  flesh,  and  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  use  of  fire.  The 
most  ancient  colony  from  the  East  that  are  said  to  have  establish- 
ed themselves  among  these  barbarians  are  the  Titans,  a  band  of 
adventurers  from  Phoenicia  or  the  adjoining  coasts,  who  are  gen- 
erally supposed  to  have  come  thither  about  the  time  of  Abraham. 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  Phoenicians  were  at  this  time  a 
commercial  people,  ti*ading  to  all  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean; 
but  it  is  evident  that  no  views  of  commerce  could  have  been  their 
inducement  to  settle  among  a  race  of  savages.  It  seems  therefore 
probable  that  the  fertility  of  the  country  had  attracted  those  stran- 
gers thither,  and  that,  availing  themselves  of  those  advantages 
which  their  superior  knowledge  and  improvements  gave  them  over 
the  rude  inhabitants,  they,  partly  by  policy,  and  partly  by  conquest, 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  country.  At  all  events,  it  is  uni- 
versally allowed  that,  from  the  period  of  those  strangers  settling 
among  them,  the  Greeks  assumed  a  new  character,  and  exhibited 
m  some  respects  the  manners  of  a  civilized  nation.  The  davvn- 
ings  of  a  national  religion  began  to  appear;  for  the  Titans  were  a 
religious  people.  They  taught  the  savages  to  worship  the  Phoe- 
nician gods,  Ouranos,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  &c.,  who  were  nothing 
more  than  deified  heroes;  and  by  a  progress  of  ideas  not  unnat- 
ural, this  rude  people  confounded  in  after  times  those  gods  with 
the  Titans  who  introduced  them.  The  feats  and  achievements  of 
the  Titans,  and  those  wars  which  had  taken  place  among  them, 
were  believed  to  have  been  the  exploits  and  wars  of  the  gods. 
Hence  sprung  the  greatest  part  of  the  Greek  mythology,  and  the 
numberless  fables  regarding  their  gods  and  demi-gods. 

The  Titans  seem  to  have  been  a  turbulent  people;  they  weak- 
ened themselves  by  their  incessant  quarrels  and  hostile  conflicts, 
and  at  length  entirely  extirpated  each  other.  The  last  of  the  race 
was  Inachus,  who  is  looked  upon  as  the  founds:  of  the  kingdom 
of  Argos.  The  city  of  Argos  was  built  1856  b.  c,  by  his  son 
Phoroneus,  and  the  kingdom  of  Sicyon  founded  by  another  of 
them.     Contemporary  witli  him  was   Og^ges,  king  of  Attica,  in 
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whose  time,  about  1796  b.  c,  is  said  to  have  happened  that 
remarkable  inundation  which  goes  by  the  ^  name  of  the  Deluge  of 
Ogyges.  As  from  the  time  of  Ogyges  to  that  of  Cecrops  there  is 
no  series  recorded  of  the  kings  of  Attica,  nor  any  connected  history 
of  tliat  period — this  chasm  in  the  annals  of  the  nation  has  been  by 
some  writers  ascribed  to  the  ravages  of  that  deluge,  by  which  it  is 
said  the  country  was  depopulated,  and  lay  waste  for  above  two 
centuries;  but  this  fact  is  not  supported  by  any  proofs,  while  on 
the  other  hand,  the  best-informed  authors  regard  the  deluge  of 
Ogyges  as  nothing  more  than  a  partial  inundation  from  an  extra- 
ordinary overflowing  of  the  lake  Copais,  in  Boeotia,  which  over- 
spread but  a  part  of  the  low  country,  while  the  rest  continued  to 
be  inhabited. 

This  emerfiicrfce  of  the  Greeks  from  barbarism,  which  they 
owed  to  the  Titans,  was  only  of  very  short  duration.  They  soon 
relapsed  into  their  former  savage  state;  a  circumstance  which  ac- 
counts, without  the  aid  of  a  deluge,  for  the  total  silence  of  the  his- 
tory of  this  people  for  a  period  above  200  years,  till  they  were  again 
illuminated  by  another  colony  of  strangers  from  the  easteni  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean.  At  the  head  of  this  second  colony  was 
Cecrops,  who,  above  1582  years  b.  c,  is  supposed  to  have  landed 
in  Attica,  where  there  was  a  species  of  government  under  Acteus, 
but  so  feebly  enforced,  that  the  whole  country  was  the  prey  of 
pirates  and  robbers.  It  was  pillaged  on  the  land  side  by  the 
(Eones,  a  people  of  Boeotia,  and  by  the  Carians  on  the  quarter  of 
the  sea.  Cecrops  marrying  the  daughter  of  Acteus,  succeeded  to 
the  sovereignty,  and  taught  his  subjects  the  most  effectual  way  of 
resisting  ^those  violences,  by  associating  together  in  small  commu- 
nities, and  thus  uniting  their  strength.  He  built  several  cities  in 
Attica,*  and  is  celebrated  as  an  able  politician  and  legislator.  Cities 
we  may  suppose  were,  at  this  time,  a  collection  of  huts  like  an 
Indian  village;  and  political  regulations  extended  no  further  than 
Co  enforce  obedience  to  the  chief,  and  union  among  the  tribe;  to 
define  property,  and  to  give  it  some  small  degree  of  security. 

Dark  and  uncertain  as  the  history  of  Greece  is  at  this  period, 
we  must  observe  that  it  begins  to  have  a  degree  of  authenticity 
from  a  very  singular  and  venerable  monument  of  antiquity,  the 
Chronicle  of  Pares,  which  is  preserved  among  the  collection  of 
marbles  brought  from  Smyrna  by  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  now 
the  prt)perty  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 

This  Chronicle  of  Paros  contains  a  precious  memorial  of  history 
and  of  chronology,  and  fixes  the  eras  of  many  facts  left  uncertain 
by  the  Greek  writers.  Not,  however,  that  it  can  be  pretended 
tliat  there  arises  from  this  chronicle  the  same  certainty  that  would 
arise  from  particular  records  coeval  with  the  facts;  for  this  monu- 
ment is  only  the  testimony  of  an  author  relating  facts  which  had 
happened  many  ages  before  his  own  time.  But,  in  the  first  place, 
he  is  a  very  ancient  author;    and,  secondly,  his  chronicle  bp'""* 
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recorded  on  marble,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  cut  by  public  an 
thority,  and  upon  the  evidence  of  anterior  monuments.  A  proof 
of  its  antiquity  arises  from  the  circumstance  of  the  dates  being 
marked  by  a  very  ancient  method  of  numeration,  which  Herodian 
mentions  as  being  in  use  among  the  Greeks  in  the  early  ages. 
The  numerical  letters,  instead  of  proceeding  in  the  order  of  the 
alphabet,  are  the  first  letters  of  the  numerical  word;  as  //for  iTevre^ 
five;  ^  for  ^fxa,  ten — &c.  An  argument  of  the  veracity  and 
authenticity  of  the  chronicle  arises  from  this  circumstance,  that  in 
the  whole  course  of  events  there  recorded,  there  is  no  particular 
which  has  the  air  of  fiction.  It  was  the  poets  only  who  intermixed 
history  with  fable;  the  genuine  monuments  of  history  seem  to 
have  been  preserved  pure  and  unadulterated,  making  allowance 
,  only  for  what  the  credulity  of  rude  and  ignorant  times  might  adopt 
for  truth,  and  which  increasing  knowledge  has  rejected  as  fabulous. 
In  this  chronicle  we  have  the  era  and  duration  of  the  siege  of  Troy, 
but  none  of  the  marvellous  circumstances  with  which  that  event 
has  been  embellished  by  Homer.  Mention  is  likewise  made  of 
Ceres,  of  Hercules,  of  Mars,  and  Neptune,  but  no  fabulous  ex- 
ploits are  recorded  of  them.  A  great  deal  of  authority  seems, 
therefore,  deservedly  due  to  this  chronicle,  which  mai'ks  the  dates 
of  the  principal  events  of  the  Grecian  history,  from  the  reign  of 
Cecrops  down  to  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Time  and 
accident  have  mutilated  both*  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  this 
monument,  from  wjiich,  if  entire,  we  might  probably  have  learned 
both  the  precise  time  when  it  was  constructed,  and  the  evidence 
of  anterior  monuments  from  which  the  dates  were  taken;  but  of 
these  important  circumstances  we  must  be  content  to  remain  in 
ignorance. 

Resting,  tlien,  upon  the  authority  of  this  venerable  monument, 
we  may  credit  all  the  principal  facts  which  are  recorded  even  in 
the  earliest  part  of  this  period;  while  we  receive  with  a  proper 
degree  of  skepticism  those  circumstances  detailed  by  the  ancient 
writers  which  have  the  air  of  fable,  and  which  are  not  to  be  found 
in  this  chronicle. 

Cecrops  died  childless,  and  was  succeeded  by  Cranaus,  an 
Athenian,  in  whose  time  happened  two  remarkable  events,  both 
recorded  in  die  Chronicle  of  Paros — the  judgment  of  the  court  of 
Areopagus,  between  Mars  and  Neptune,  two  princes  of  Thessaly 
—and  the  Deluge  of  Deucalion. 

Hallirothius,  the  son  of  Neptune,  had  violated  Alcippe,  the 
daughter  of  Mars,  and  her  father  put  him  to  death  in  revenge  for 
the  injury.  To  avoid  a  war  which  would  have  ensued  between 
these  princes  on  occasion  of  this  quarrel,  their  difference  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  judgment  of  the  Areopagus,  which  decreed  that  the 
revenge  of  Mars  was  justified  by  the  outrage  which  he  had  sus- 
tained. This  celebrated  tribunal  had  been  instituted  by  Cecrops, 
and  soon  arose  to  such   reputation,  that  strangers    and  even  the 
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sovereigns  of  other  countries,  sometimes  submitted  their  most  im 
portant  differences  to  its  decision. 

The  number  of  its  judges  is  variously  reported  by  historians. 
Some  writers  have  limited  it  to  nine;  others  have  enlarged  it  to 
thirty-one,  and  some  to  fifty-one:  whence  it  is  probable  that  the 
number  has  been  different  at  different  periods.  They  were  chosen 
from  among  the  wisest  and  most  respectable  of  the  citizens,  and, 
in  the  latter  times,  consisted  principally  of  such  as  had  enjoyed  the 
dignity  of  archons  or  chief  magistrates.  They  held  their  meetings 
in  the  open  air,  upon  an  eminence  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  and 
determined  all  causes  during  the  night;  for  these  two  reasons,  as 
Athenaius  informs  us,  that  neither  the  number  nor  die  faces  of  the 
judges  being  known,  there  might  be  no  attempts  to  corrupt  them; 
and  that,  as  they  neither  saw  the  plaintiff  nor  defendant,  their 
decisions  miglit  be  quite  impartial.  To  these  reasons  the  Presi- 
dent Goguet  adds  a  third,  that  as  they  sat  in  the  open  air,  their 
proceedings  would  have  been  constantly  embarrassed  by  the  crowd 
which  would  perpetually  have  attended  them,  had  they  met  in  the 
day-time.  Of  the  powers  of  this  high  tribunal,  and  the  nature  of 
its  jurisdiction,  I  shall  treat  more  particularly  when  I  come  to  con- 
sider the  constitution  of  the  Athenian  republic.  . 

The  other  remarkable  event  which  distinguished  the  age  of 
Cranaus,  the  successor  of  Cecrops,  was  the  Deluge  of  Deucalion.' 
There  is  no  event  more  celebrated  in  antiquity  than  this  remarka- 
ble inundation.  Deucalion  is  feigned  by  the  poets  to  have  been 
the  restorer  of  die  human  race,  and  was  in  all  probability  the 
parent  stock  of  a  very  numerous  progeny  in  Greece.  But  the 
deluge  which  happened  in  his  time  was  certainly  nothing  more 
than  another  partial  inundation,  like  the  deluge  of  Ogyges,  caused 
by  the  overflowing  of  some  of  the  Thessalian  rivers,  probably  the 
Penens.  That  this  deluge  was  only  partial  is  proved  by  this  fact, 
that  the  succession  of  the  sovereigns  in  the  different  states  of 
Greece  preceding  the  age  of  Deucalion  is  preserved,  as  well  as 
the  series  of  those  who  came  after  his  time.,  History  shows  no 
chasm  in  the  succession  of  the  kings  of  Argos,  Athens,  or  Sicyon, 
which  must  have  taken  place  had  the  deluge  been  universal.  The 
Chronicle  of  Paros  ^ives  its  aid  in  confirmation  of  this  idea;  for  it 
records  that  Deucalion,  after  escaping  from  the  flood,  retired  to 
Alliens,  where  he  sacrificed  to  Jupiter  Phryxius.  The  pocta 
have  embellished  this  event  with  a  variety  of  circumstances  ex- 
tremely similar  to  those  we  find  in  the  Mosaiac  accounts  of  the  uni- 
versal deluge;  but  this  proves  no  more  than  that  these  authors  had 
either  seen  the  sacred  writings,  whence  they  had  borrowed  those 
circumstances,  or  else  that  the  tradition  of  that  great  event  being 
very  generally  diffused,  they  had  applied  its  circumstances  to  an 
.nundation  which  was  merely  topical,  and  long  posterior  to  the 
other,  though  still  a  very  ancient  event  with  reference  to  the  age 
in  which   those   authors  wrote.      Those  partial  inundations  were 
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extremely  common  in  Greece.  Xenophon  reckons  no  less  than 
five  of  tliem,  and  Diodorus  Siculus  mentions  a  sixth,  posterior  to 
those  enumerated  by  Xenophon. 

Contemporary  with  Cranaus  was  Amphictyon,  who  reigned  at 
Thermopylae, — a  prince  of  great  and  comprehensive  views,  if  in 
reality  Greece  owed  to  him  that  excellent  political  institut  on  of 
the  council  of  the  Amphictyons;  but  I  should  rather  incline  to  be 
of  another  opinion.  The  state  of  Greece  was  at  this  time  so  rude^ 
and  the  countiy  broken  into  so  many  independent  sovereignties, 
that  we  can  hardly  suppose  any  single  prince  to  have  had  suffi- 
cient influence  to  bring  about  a  league  of  twelve  states  or  cities 
with  their  dependencies,  and  to  make  them  adopt  one  common 
interest.  The  institution  was  certainly  ancient,  but  more  proba- 
bly owed  its  origin  to  some  national  emergency  which  made  the 
northern  districts  of  Greece  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  combining 
their  power  and  uniting  their  interests.  The  name  AutpixTioveg^ 
accordingly  to  its  original  orthography,  makes  this  conjecture, 
which  is  the  notion  of  Suidas,  more  probable.  It  is  more  natural 
to  suppose  the  council  was  so  named  as  being  composed  of  depu- 
ties from  all  the  cities  around^  than  that  it  took  its  appellation 
from  a  prince  of  the  name  of  Amphictyon,  of  whose  history  we 
know  nothing  else  than  this  alleged  remarkable  fact. 

The  states  united  in  this  general  council  were  the  lonians,  among 
w^hom  were  comprehended  the  Athenians;  the  Dorians;  the  Per- 
hoebians;  the  Boeotians;  Magnesians;  Achaeans;  Pthians;  Melians; 
Dolopians;  ^nianians;  Delphians;  and  Phocians.  They  met 
twice  in  the  year  at  Thermopylae,  and  afterwards  at  Delphi;  two 
deputies  attending  from  each  state;  and  in  their  deliberations  and 
resolutions  all  were  on  a  footing  of  equality.  Limited  at  first  to 
twelve  separate  republics,  this  council  came  afterwards  to  include 
the  whole  of  the  Grecian  states,  according  as  the  principal  or  lead- 
ing republics  acquired  territories  belonging  to  any  of  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  cities,  and  thus  came  to  have  a  voice  in  the  general  council. 
Thus  the  Lacedemonians  becoming  masters  of  the  territory  of 
Doris,  had  their  deputies  in  this  council,  from  which  in  their  own 
right  they  were  excluded.  Hence  the  assembly  of  the  Amphic- 
tyons, from  being  at  first  a  partial  league  of  twelve  cities,  became 
a  convention  of  all  the  states  of  Greece.  The  deputies  sent  thhher 
represented  the  body  of  the  people,  and  had  full  powers  to  deli- 
berate and  to  form  resolutions  on  all  that  regarded  the  common 
interest  of  the  combined  states.*     The  principle  of  this  association 


*  The  nature  of  the  powers  supposed  to  be  resident  in  this  council,  and  the 
grievances  against  which  it  was  intended  chiefly  to  provide  a  remedy,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  oalli  taken  by  the  deputies,  as  we  find  it  recorded  in'  tlie 
oration  of  iEschincs  de  Fals.  Legal,: — "  I  swear  that  I  will  never  subvert  any 
Amphictyonic  city ;  I  will  never  stop  the  courses  of  their  water,  either  in  war 
or  peace.     If  any  such   outrages  should  be  attempted,  I  will  oppose  them  by 
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cannot  be  sufEciently  commended.  It  made  all  the  leading  men 
of  the  several  states  of  Greece  personally  known  to  each  other, 
and  led  to  a  communication  of  every  sort  of  knowledge  and  im- 
provement. It  had  a  powerful  effect  in  civilizing  a  rude  nation, 
and  repressing  those  petty  feuds  between  its  separate  cantons, 
and  that  encroaching  and  predatory  spirit,  so  common  in  such  a 
state  of  society,  and  so  hostile  to  all  advancement  and  general 
prosperity.  Without  some  such  bond  of  union,  Greece,  from  the 
nature  of  its  separate  governments,  could  never  have  formed  a 
considerable  power  in  the  scale  of  the  nations  of  antiquity,  nor 
ever  have  withstood  the  force  of  such  formidable  enemies  as  we 
shall  see  she  had  to  encounter. 

Contemporar}'  with  this  real  or  fabulous  Amphictyon  was  Cad- 
mus, who,  about  1519  years  before  the  Christian  era,  is  said  to 
have  imported  from  Phoenicia  into  Greece  the  art  of  alphabetic 
writing.  The  Phoenician  alphabet,  which  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  the  root  of  all  the  others,  consisted  only  of  sixteen  letters, 
and  the  ancient  Greeks  had  no  more  for  many  centuries  after- 
wards. Before  the  introduction  of  the  Phoenician  alphabet  by 
Cadmus,  it  is  probable  that  the  Greeks  used  either  the  hierogly- 
phic mode,  or  the  more  ancient  manner  of  expressing  their  ideas 
by  rude  pictures.  The  word  rQaq>Eip  being  used  to  signify  either 
to  write  or  to  painty  countenances  this,  supposition.  AUer  the  in- 
troduction of  the  alphabetic  mode,  the  Greeks  wrote,  not  as  after- 
wards, constantly  from  left  to  right,  but  alternately  from  left  to 
right  and  from  right  to  left.  This  mode  of  writing,  of  which  there 
are  some  specimens  preserved  among  the  ArundeUan'  marbles  at 
Oxford,  was  termed  BoustropJiedon^  from  its  resemblance  to  the 
furrows  described  in  ploughing  a  field. 

With  the  art  of  writing,  Cadmus  brought  likewise  from  Phoeni- 
cia a  knowledge  of  all  those  arts  and  sciences  which  were  practised 
and  cultivated  at  tliis  time  in  that  early  civilized  country.  The 
Greeks  gradually  advancing  in  improvement,  and  shaking  off  their 
original  barbarism,  begin,  from  this  period,  to  figure  as  an  united 
people,  and  to  turn  their  thoughts,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  to 
ambitious  and  hazardous  enterprises.  But,  before  proceeding  to 
notice  these,  I  shall  here  take  occasion  to  offer  a  tew  reflections 
on  the  short  preceding  sketch  of  the  first  and  rudest  period  of  the 
Grecian  history. 


force  of  arms,  and  do  mj  endeavors  to  destroy  those  cities  which  are  ffuilty  of 
such  attempts.  If  any  devastations  be  committed  in  the  territory  of  Apollo,  if 
any  shall  be  privy  to  such  offence,  or  entertain  any  design  against  the  temple, 
I  will  use  mv  hands,  my  feet,  my  whole  force  to  bring  the  offender  to  just  pun- 
ishment."  The  latter  part  of  the  oath  was  intended  as  a  guard  upon  the  purity 
of  the  national  religion ;  and  this  care  was  always  understood  to  form  a  very 
important  part  of  the  function  of  the  Amphictyonic  council.  This  oath  wa| 
guarded  by  the  most  dreadful  curses  and  awful  imprecations  of  vengeance  upon 
any  deputy  who  should  violate  the  obligations  which  he  thus  came  under. 

VOL.  I.  8 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


Reflections  on  the  first  and  rudest  periods  of  the  Greci&n  History— -Extreme 
Barbarism  of  the  Aborunnes— Circumstaoces  which  retarded  Civilization-— 
Origin  of  the  Greek  llieoloffy — Uncertainty  of  Mythological  Researches- 
Superstitious  Character  of  the  Greeks— Oracles — Games— Effects  of  them 
on  the  National  Character. 


The  topographical  appearance  of  the  country  of  Greece,  when 
surveyed  upon  a  map,  presents  to  the  view  a  large  irregular  penin- 
sula, surrounded  on  the  east,  south,  and  west,  by  the  Mediterra* 
nean,  which  deeply  indents  its  coasts,  and  divided  internally  by 
several  large  chains  of  mountains,  which,  with  their  lateral  branches, 
form  so  many  intersections,  that  the  whole  face  of  the  country  ap- 
pears cut  into  a  great  number  of  small  valleys,  surrounded  almost 
on  every  side  by  hills.  Hence,  while  the  coasts  of  the  peninsula 
formed  a  multitude  of  bays  and  harbors,  easily  accessible  to  stran- 
gers who  came  thither  with  a  view  either  to  colonize  or  to  make 
spoil,  it  must  have  been  extremely  difficult  for  those  invaders  to 
penetrate  into  the  interior  parts  of  the  country;  and  troops  of  an 
enemy,  after  the  conquest  of  one  canton,  would  find  fresh  difficul- 
ties, and  a  war  to  recommence,  at  every  step  of  their  progress. 
From  the  same  cause,  the  internal  structure  of  the  country,  it 
wo»Jd  necessarily  happen,  that  even  after  a  colony  of  strangers 
had  formed  a  permanent  establishment,  and  begun  to  spread  im- 
provement and  civilization  around  them,  the  progress  of  that  civili- 
zation would  be  extremely  slow.  For  the  inhabitants  of  the  dif- 
ferent cantons  living  altogether  detached,  and  feeling  very  few 
wants  to  incite  to  intercourse  or  to  union,  any  improvement  which 
they  received  would  be  partial,  and  very  slowly  communicated  to 
their  neighboring  provinces.  The  conformity,  indeed,  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Greeks,  would  seem  to  countenance  tlie  notion  of 
their  having  free  communication  and  intercourse;  but  this  general 
conformity  may  be  accounted  for  from  their  having  all  the  same 
origin;  and  if  the  original  language  was  the  same,  it  must,  in  such 
a  state  of  barbarism,  have  long  remained  without  much  change, 
even  though  the  different  districts  of  the  country  had  no  intercourse 
with  each  other. 

And  here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  admirable  structure  of 
the  Greek  language,  highly  complicated,  yet  at  the  same  time 
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wonderfully  regular,  and  at  once  the  most  copious  and  most  elegant 
of  the  known  tongues,  is  of  itself  a  proof  of  that  tradition  which 
attributes  the  first  civih'zation  of  this  people  to  a  colony  of  strangers 
from  one  or  other  of  the  more  polished  countries  of  the  East;  for 
this  language,  such  as  we  find  it  to  have  been  in  the  days  of  Homer 
and  of  Hesiod,  is  a  phenomenon  altogether  inconsistent  with  the 
state  of  society  in  which  it  is  found,  and  with  the  rude  and  barba- 
rous manners  of  the  people  who  used  it.  It  must,  therefore,  have 
been  imported  and  taught  to  this  people  by  the  colony  of  a  refined 
and  polished  nation  among  whom  it  had  its  birth. 

That  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  peninsula  were  rude  and 
uncultivated  savages,  is  a  fact  which  the  modems  have  no  reasona- 
ble grounds  for  doubting,  when  we  find  it  the  uniform  belief  of  the 
nation  itself  in  all  periods  of  its  annals,  and  the  common  opinion 
of  its  best  historians.  "Who  could  imagine,"  says  M.  Goguet, 
"that  that  ingenious  people  to  whom  Europe  is  indebted  for  all 
its  knowledge,  were  descended  from  savages  who  wandered  in  the 
woods  and  fields,  without  laws  or  leaders,  having  no  other  retreat 
but  dens  and  caverns,  ignorant  even  of  the  use  of  fire,  and  so  bar- 
barous as  even  to  cat  one  another?"  Why  should  we  doubt  of 
these  facts,  when  we  know  for  a  truth  that  other  nations,  in  times 
comparatively  modern,  were  upon  their  first  discovery  found  in  a 
state  equally  barbarous?  The  inhabitants  of  the  Marian  Islands, 
when  they  were  discovered  by  Magellan  in  1521,  had,  till  that 
time,  never  seen  fire,  and  expressed  the  utmost  astonishment  at  it. 
They  believed  it  to  be  an  animal  which  fixed  itself  upon  wood  and 
fed  upon  it,  and  when  approaching  so  near  as  to  be  burnt,  they 
thought  they  were  bit  by  it.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine 
and  Canary  Islands  were,  at  their  first  discovery,  in  a  state  of  equal 
ignorance.  There  are,  it  is  true,  but  few  countries  in  which  hght- 
ning  is  not  seen  at  times,  and  its  efliects  perceived;  but  as  those 
efl^ects  are  always  destructive,  a  savage  would  naturally  regard  the 
phenomenon  with  horror;  and  if  a  siraifer  effect  should  by  chance 
manifest  itself  from  the  collision  of  hard  substances,  he  would  not 
readily  conceive  that  it  could  be  turned  to  useful  purposes;  and, 
therefore,  instead  of  preserving  tlie  fire,  would  naturally  either 
endeavor  to  suppress  and  extinguish  it,  or^.  if  he  found  that 
impracticable,  would  fiy  from  it  and  leave  it  to  its  ravages. 

That  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece  were  anthropophagi  is 
no  more  incredible,  than  that  there  are  savage  tribes  at  this  day  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  who  make  a  common  practice  of  feed- 
ing on  human  flesh.^     We  think  of  this  with  horror,  and  execrate 


*  The  New  Zealanden,  bejond  donbt,  are  cannibals.  —  See  Hawkesworth  amd 
Cooke's  last  Vowige  in  1777.  Thej  eat,  however,  only  their  enemies,  and  ex- 
pressed  great  aohorience  when  asked  if  they  eat  their  fnends  who  had  been 
killed.  —  [See  also  Earle's  Residence  in  Jfew-Zealandy  I833~£llis's  Potynssiam 
Rsssarehes,  18S9^— and  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  on  Java.] 
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the  idea  as  shocking  and  unnatural.  We,  who  do  not  know  what 
it  is  to  want  the  supplies  of  a  vast  variety  of  aliment,  study  to  ex- 
cite the  satiated  appetite  hy  skilful  combinations  and  ingenious 
refinements  of  cookery:  but  we  should  judge  more  impartially,  if,* 
while  we  thought  of  those  bloody  repasts,  we  took  likewise  into 
view  the  niggardly  provision  which  nature  in  many  regions  of  the 
earth  has  made  for  man;  the  barren  deserts  which  he  inhabits,  the 
climate  which  often  locks  up  or  annihilates  their  scanty  produce, 
and  the  dreadful  extremities  to  which  even  civilized  man  has  been 
known  to  proceed  for  the  support  of  life.  Necessity  only,  in  the 
most  savage  nations,  could  at  first  get  the  better  of  the  strongest 
instinct;  but  that  once  overcome,  a  habit  is  soon  acquired,  and 
will  not  be  laid  aside  as  long  as  subsistence  remains  in  any  degree 
precarious. 

In  a  nation  so  barbarous  as  we  must  believe  Greece  to  have 
been  at  this  period,  there  were  many  circumstances  which  retarded 
the  advances  to  refinement. 

The  Titans,  the  first  colony  of  strangers  from  the  East,  might 
have  introduced  a  degree  of  civilization,  but  it  could  be  only  tem- 
porary. They  taught  the  Greeks  agriculture;  but  the  continual 
wars  in  which  they  were  engaged  among  themselves  rendered  the 
improvement  of  the  country  quite  impracticable,  for  no  man  had 
any  security  for  reaping  the  fruits  of  his  labor.  These  strangers 
were  extirminated,  and  Greece,  in  a  few  years,  relapsed  into  her 
original  barbarism.  The  second  and  third  colonies  from  the  East 
founded  a  few  cities,  then  termed  kingdoms;  for  every  city  was  a 
separate  state,  and  we  may  form  a  judgment  of  the  nature  of  these 
states  from  this  circumstance,  that  at  the  time  of  Cecrops,  when 
Attica  consisted  of  twelve  separate  states  or  cities,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  whole  district  amounted  only  to  20,000. 

The  detached  situation  of  the  Greeks,  of  which  we  have  already 
taken  notice,  and  the  natural  barriers  between  the  different  cantons, 
gave  to  the  inhabitants  a  certain  spirit  of  independence,  which, 
even  after  the  foundation  of  a  political  union,  would  very  much 
resist  all  attempts  towards  the  establishment  of  general  laws,  and, 
consequently,  afford  the  greatest  obstacles  to  general  civilization. 
One  powerful  engine,  best  fitted  to  overcome  thdse  obstacles,  was 
the  introduction  of  a  national  religion,  which  Greece,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  owed  to  those  eastern  colonies. 

It  is  a  very  just  remark  of  an  ingenious  historian,*  that  the  the- 
ology of  any  country  is  an  indication  of  the  state  of  manners  when 
that  system  was  first  formed.  "  By  knowing  the  adventures  and 
attributes  of  any  false  deity,  we  can  pronounce  with  some  cer- 
tainty what  must  have  been  the  state  of  society  and  manners  when 
lie  was  elevated  to  that  dignity.     The  mythology  of  Greece  plainly 


*  Robertson's  Historictl  Disquisition  concerning  India,  Appendix,  p.  317 
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indicates  the  character  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  formed.  It  must 
have  been  in  times  of  the  greatest  licentiousness,  anarchy,  and 
violence,  that  divinities  of  the  highest  rank  could  be  supposed 
capable  of  perpetrating  actions,  or  of  being  influenced  by  passions, 
which,  in  more  enlightened  periods,  would  be  deemed  a  disgrace 
to  human  nature:  it  must  have  been  when  the  earth  was  still  in- 
fested with  destructive  monsters,  and  mankind,  under  forms  of 
government  too  feeble  to  afford  them  protection,  were  exposed  to 
the  depredations  of  lawless  robbers,  or  the  cruelty  of  savage  op- 
pressors, that  the  well-known  labors  of  Hercules,  by  which  he 
was  raised  from  earih  to  heaven,  could  have  been  necessary,  or 
would  have  been  deemed  higlily  meritorious." 

What  was  the  original  worship  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  this 
country  we  are  entirely  at  a  loss  to  know;  but  barbarous  as  they 
were,  they  probably  had  some  notions  of  religion,  and  receiving 
from  strangers  a  new  system  of  theology,  of  which  at  first  their 
ideas  must  have  been  very  confused,  they  would  naturally  graft 
the  one  upon  the  other;  as  we  know  that  in  modem  times  several 
savage  nations  have  done  in  blending  their  own  idolatries  with  the 
tenets  of  Christianity.  Hence  if  we  still  trace  the  gods  of  the 
Phoenicians  and  of  the  Egyptians  in  those  of  the  Greeks,  with 
respect  to  the  great  characterizing  circumstances  of  their  powers 
and  attributes,  it  is  a  very  fruitless  labor  which  some  learned  men 
have  undertaken  in  attempting  to  prove  a  coincidence  in  all  the 
minute  particulars  of  their  fabulous  lives,  exploits,  and  metamor- 
phoses. I  know  of  no  subject  which  has  afforded  so  much  dis- 
quisition, or  so  many  opposite  opinions,  as  the  attempts  that  have 
been  made  to  reconcile  the  mythologies  of  different  nations,  or  to 
trace  up  all  the  absurd  fables  of  the  pagan  theologies  to  one 
common  origin.  It  would  be  idle  to  enter  deeply  into  a  subject 
of  this  nature;  yet  I  think  it  of  consequence  to  take  notice  at  least 
of  one  theory  or  system  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  pagan 
mythologies  which  some  very  good  men  have  adopted,  from  a 
mistaken  zeal  in  the  cause  of  religion.  Some  of  these  authors, 
with  wonderful  learning,  but  with  much  indiscretion,  have  attempt- 
ed to  show  that  most  of  the  fables  regarding  the  heathen  deities 
and  their  illustrious  exploits  derive  their  origin  from  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  and  are  nothing  else  than  the  lives  and  actions  of  the 
first  patriarchs  vitiated  and  disguised  in  passing  by  tradition  to 
barbarous  and  unenlightened  nations.-  Thus  the  learned  Bochart 
finds  out  the  patriarch  Noah  in  the  pagan  Saturn,  his  son  Shem  in 
Pluto,  Ham  in  Jupiter  Ammon,  and  Japhet  in  Neptune.*  Moses 
alone  is  said  to  have  furnished  the  idea  of  Apollo,  -Esculapius, 
Priapus,  Prometheus,  Tiresias,  Proteus,  Typhon,  Perseus,  Or- 
pheus, Janus,  Adonis;  because  certain  fabulous  exploits,  attributed 


*  Bocbart,  TbomaBsin,  Cumberland,  Youias,  Haet,  Fourmont,  dec. 
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to  tliose  deities  and  heroes,  bear  a  resemblance  to  some  of  the 
actions  of  the  Jewish  legislator.  In  like  manner  they  have  found 
all  the  heathen  goddesses  in  Zipporah,  the  wife,  or  in  Miriam,  the 
sister,  of  Moses.  One  of  these  learned  authors  has  published  a 
book  which  he  calls  Homer  Hebraizing^  in  which  he  alleges  that 
th^  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  nothing  else  than  a  history  of  the  illus- 
trious characters  in  Scripture  under  borrowed  names.  This  fond- 
ness for  reducing  all  history  of  remote  antiquity  to  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  and  of  making  the  inspired  volumes  furnish  theology 
not  only  to  the  Jews,  but  to  all  the  heathen  nations,  is  of  very 
pernicious  consequence;  for  what  indeed  else  is  it  than  to  say, 
that  the  sacred  oracles,  designed  to  instruct  mankind  in  their 
highest  interests,  and  the  concerns  of  their  eternal  welfare,  have 
produced,  in  most  nations,  the  wildest  and  most  monstrous  fictions, 
which  are  destructive  even  of  morality,  and  persuade  to  vice 
instead  of  virtue? 

The  extreme  uncertainty  of  all  mythological  explanations  of 
the  ancient  fables  is  best  evinced  by  comparing  together  the  dif- 
ferent solutions  which  men  of  ingenuity  have  given  of  the  same 
fable.  This,  no  doubt,  is  a  digression;  but  nothing  is  useless 
which  illustrates  the  history  of  tlie  human  mind.  The  story  of 
Proteus  feeding  his  sea-calves  upon  the  beach,  and  counting  them 
at  noon,  with  the  extraordinary  faculty  he  had  of  varying  his 
shape,  is  explained  by  the  Abbd  Banier  into  an  historical  fact  of  a 
king  of  Egypt  of  that  name,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  about  the 
time  of  the  war  of  Troy;  "  a  wise  and  crafty  prince,"  says  Banier, 
"whose  cautious  temper,  guarding  him  against  all  dangers,  might 
well  pass  for  the  gift  of  prophecy  which  is  ascribed  to  him.  As 
it  must  have  been  extremely  difficult  to  learn  his  secrets,  there 
was  no  impropriety  in  saying  that  it  was  impossible  to  come  at 
the  knowledge  of  them  but  by  binding  him.  He  was,  besides, 
exceedingly  stately,  and  seldom  appeared  in  public,  unless  about 
noon  to  review  his  soldiers,  which  the  poets  have  called  counting 
his  flock:  and  as  his  subjects,  the  Egyptians,  lived  upon  the  sea- 
coasts,  they  were  very  properly  termed  sea-calves."  Such  is  the 
account  of  Proteus  by  the  Abb6  Banier,  which,  it  must  be  owned, 
is  much  less  extravagant  than  many  of  his  explanations.  It  were 
easy  to  contrast  this  with  at  least  half  a  dozen  different  explana- 
tions of  the  same  fable  by  other  mythologists,  all  of  them  opposite 
to  each  other,  all  equally  plausible,  or,  as  some  perhaps  may 
think,  equally  absurd.  But  I  shall  content  myself  here  with 
giving  one  other  explanation  of  the  same  fable,  by  a  genius  of  a 
superior  order,  I  mean  my  Lord  Bacon,  a  man  whose  vigor  of 
imagination  was  perhaps  his  most  eminent  talent;  and  which, 
though  in  general  it  was  under  the  chastisement  of  a  most  solid 
judgment,  seems  at  times  to  have  eluded  the  watchfulness  of  its 
monitor,  and  to  have  escaped  into  the  regions  of  extravagance. 
He,  too,  was  fond  of  discovering  in  the  ancient  mythology  a  great 
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deal  of  mysterious  and  secret  wisdom;  but  his  meanings  lie  for 
the  most  part  so  very  deep,  that  it  is  extremely  improbable  they 
should  ever  have  occurred  to  any  but  himself,  much  less  to  those 
who  devised  the  fables. 

The  fable  of  Proteus,  says  Lord  Bacon,  seems  to  point  at  the 
secrets  of  nature,  and  the  various  states  of  matter.  ^'  Proteus,  an 
old  man,  signifies  matter,  the  most  ancient  of  all  tilings  after  God 
himself,  which  resides  as  in  a  cave,  under  the  vast  concavity  of 
the  heavens.  He  is  represented  as  the  servant  of  Neptune,  be- 
cause the  various  operations  and  modifications  of  matter  are  wrought 
chiefly  while  it  is  in  a  fluid  state.  The  herd  or  flock  of  Proteus 
seems  to  mean  nothing  else  than  the  several  kinds  of  animals, 
plants,  and  minerals,  in  which  matter  appears  to  difllise  and  spend 
Itself:  so  that,  after  having  formed  these  several  species,  and  as  it 
were  finished  its  task,  it  seems  to  repose,  as  Proteus,  after  count- 
ing his  flock,  is  feigned  to  go  to  sleep.  But  Proteus,  when  any 
attempts  were  made  to  bind  him,  is  said  to  have  changed  into 
many  different  shapes:  so  matter,  if  any  skilful  artist  should  apply 
force,  and  torture  it  in  order  to  its  annihilation,  will  change  and 
transform  itself  into  a  strange  variety  of  shapes  and  appearances, 
but  nothing  less  than  the  power  of  the  Creator  can  annihilate  or 
truly  destroy  it.  So,  at  length,  running  through  the  whole  circle 
of  transformations,  and  completing  its  period,  it  in  some  degree 
restores  itself,  if  the  force  be  continued.  The  prophetical  spirit 
of  Proteus  agrees  excellently  with  the  nature  of  matter;  for  he 
who  knows  the  properties,  the  changes,  and  the  processes  of  matter, 
must  of  necessity  understand  the  effects  and  sum  of  what  it  does, 
has  done,  and  can  do;  though  his  knowledge  extend  not  to  all  tlie 
parts  and  particulars  thereof." 

Such  is  the  solution  of  the  fable  of  Proteus  by  Lord  Bacon, 
upon  which  I  shall  only  remark,  that  if  this  fable  had  any  hidden 
meaning  whatever,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  it  should  have 
been  such  as  could  have  occurred  to  no  other  but  a  man  possessed 
of  similar  talents  to  those  of  its  interpreter,  a  great  philosophical 
genius,  guided  at  times  by  an  extravagant  imagination.*  The 
extreme  subtilly  and  refinement  of  his  solution  must  convince  us 
at  least  that  the  parable  could  never  have  answered  the  end  of 
instruction,  which  Lord  Bacon  himself  supposes  to  have  been  the 
chief  use  and  purpose  of  those  ancient  allegories.  To  dismiss  the 
subject  of  mythology,  I  shall  only  observe,  that  researches  of  this 
kind,  however  ingenious,  however  they  may  exercise  and  amuse 
the  imagination,  are  extremely  fruitless.  No  subject  requires 
more  acquaintance  with  history,  or  demands  more  labor  and  re- 


*  Balzac  says,  hnmorously,  '*  Crojons  done,  pour  Tamour  da  Chancelier 
Bacon,  que  toutes  les  folies  des  anciens  sont  sages,  et  tous  leurs  songes  iny»  ^ 
tures.*' 
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search.  But  the  annab  of  history  are  ransacked  to  very-  little 
purpose  if  we  establish  it  for  a  principle  that  every  extravagant 
whim  or  absurdity  that  was  current  in  any  age  or  nation  must 
have  had  some  foundation  in  reason.  The  more  we  are  acquainted 
with  the  human  mind,  the  more  we  shall  perceive  its  weaknesses, 
its  prejudices,  its  caprices,  and  its  follies. 

To  return  from  this  digression — the  great  engine  of  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Greeks  was  the  introduction  of  a  national  religion  by 
those  eastern  colonies;  and,  inspired  with  the  enthusiasm  of  all 
new  converts,  it  is  no  wonder  that  superstition  was  at  this  time 
llieir  predominant  characteristic.  To  this  age,  therefore,  and  to 
this  character  of  the  people,  we  must  refer  the  origin  of  the 
Grecian  oracles,  and  the  institution  of  the  public  games  in  honor 
of  the  gods. 

With  a  rude  and  unenlightened  people  there  is  no  passion  more 
strong  tlian  the  desire  of  penetrating  into  futurity.  It  would  seem 
that  the  less  the  human  mind  is  aided  by  experience,  or  enabled 
from  extensive  knowledge  to  form  probable  conjectures  of  the 
future  from  the  past,  the  more  it  is  apt  to  wish  for  and  to  believe 
the  possibility  of  some  secret  art  or  method  of  obtaining  such 
anticipated  views.  All  barbarous  nations  have  their  augurs,  their 
sorcerers,  or  their  oracles.  The  Canadian  savages  have  in  every 
tribe  a  few  crafty  impostors,  who  pretend  to  foretell  future  events 
by  visions,  which  they  have  in  their  sleep,  and  who  are  thence 
termed  dreamers.  When  the  tribe  marches  to  war,  these  dreamers 
constantly  attend  in  the  rear  of  the  troop,  and  no  measure  is  ven* 
tured  upon  till  they  are  consulted.  The  African  negroes  have 
their  Obi  men  and  women,  who  deal  in  charms  and  incantations, 
and  are  firmly  believed  to  have  the  power  of  dispensing  good  and 
evil  fortune  at  their  pleasurp.  The  sorceries  of  the  Laplander  are 
well  known;  and  the  second-sight  of  the  Scottish  highlanders:  all 
proceed  from  the  same  source,  ignorance  and  superstition. 

A  cavern  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Parnassus,  near  Delphi,  was 
remarkable  for  exhaling  a  mephitic  vapor,  which,  like  that  of  the 
Grotto  del  Cani  in  Italy,  had  the  effect  of  stupefying  and  slighdy 
convulsing  any  person  vyho  came  within  its  atmosphere.  Some 
ingenious  men  had  the  address  to  turn  this  natural  phenomenon 
to  their  own  advantage  and  the  profit  of  the  neighborhood.  A 
temple  was  built  on  the  spot  to  Apollo,  the  god  of  divination.  A 
priestess  was  procured  whom  habit  soon  enabled  to  undergo  the 
experiment  without  danger;  the  raving  expressions  which  the 
priests  probably  instructed  her  to  utter,  and  which  they  inter- 
preted as  they  thought  fit,  were  received  by  the  people  as  oracles; 
and  her  visible  convulsions  gave  ample  testimony  to  their  being 
the  effect  of  inspiration.  A  hollow  oak  in  the  forest  of  Dodona, 
in  which  it  was  possible  for  a  man  to  conceal  himself  while  the 
aperture  was  artfully  closed  up,  was  likewise  famous  for  its  oracles, 
«nd  the  imposture  was  no  doubt  equally  beneficial  to  its  priests 
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and  attendants.  These  were  commonly  men  of  some  art,  who 
had  ingenuity  enough  to  frame  equivocal  answers  to  the  questions 
that  were  put  to  them ;  and  if  the  inquirer  gave  such  construction 
to  tlie  response  as  was  most  agreeable  to  himself,  it  was  generally 
possible  tor  the  priests  to  construe  it  according  to  the  event. 
Strange!  that  men  should  ever  believe  that  if  the  Deity  should 
stoop  to  hold  intercourse  with  his  creatures,  he  would  use  the 
mean  tricks  and  subterfuges  of  a  juggler. 

Yet  these  oracles  of  tho  Greeks  were  for  many  ages  in  high 
reputation,  and  had  extensive  political  consequence.  One  of  the 
causes  which  have  been  assigned  for  the  high  reputation  of  the 
Amphictyonic  Council,  and  the  removal  of  its  seat  from  Thermo- 
pylae to  Delphi,  was  the  interest  which  the  northern  states  of 
Greece  had  m  maintaining  the  veneration  for  the  Delphian  oracle, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  riches  of  its  temple,  with  which  this 
council  was  particularly  entrusted.  A  more  remarkable  conse- 
qiience  was  the  institution  of  the  pitblic  games  of  the  Greeks.'^ 
The  concourse  of  people  to  the  oracles  upon  particular  occasions 
(for  it  was  only  at  stated  periods  tliat  they  were  accessible) 
naturally  led  to  the  celebration  of  a  festival  and  to  public  games, 
which,  35  a  religious  motive  first  occasioned  their  celebration, 
began  soon  to  be  considered  a3  a  part  of  religion. 

The  celebration  of  public  games  was  of  very  high  antiquity 
among  the  Greeks.  Homer  makes  no  mention  of  the  Olympian, 
or  of  any  other  of  ^hose  which  were  called  the  sacred  games;  but 
is  very  ample  in  the  account  of  the  games  celebrated  in  honor  of 
the  dead,  in  his  account  of  the  funeral  of  Palroclus,  and  describes 
minutely  the  several  contests  of  chariot-races,  foot-races,  boxing, 
wrestling,  throwing  the  quoit,  launching  the  iavelin,  shooting  with 
the  bow,  and  fencing  with  the  spear.*  These  games  seem  to 
have  borne  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  Gothic  tournaments. 
The  prizes  were  of  considerable  value — a  female  captive,  a  war- 
horse,  golden  goblets,  spears,  &c.  These  we  shall  see  in  after 
times  gave  place  to  such  rewards  as  were  purely  honorary. 

The  four  public,  or  solemn  games  of  the  Greeks,  which  were 
particularly  termed  legbi  or  sacred,  were  the  Olympic,  the  Pythian, 
the  Nemaean,  and  the  Isthmian.  The  precise  eras  when  those 
games  were  first' instituted  are  extremely  uncertain,  as  well  as  the 
persons  to  whom  they  owed  their  origin.  With  regard  to  both 
these  points,  Archbishop  Potter,  in  his  Archaohgia  Orxca^  has 
collected  all  the  different  opinions.  The  Olympic  games,  which 
were  celebrated  at  Olympia  in  the  territory  of  Ellis,  were  held 
every  four  years,  or  rather  every  fiftieth  month,  or  the  second 
rionth  after  the  completion  of  four  years.  And  hence  have  arisen 
the  seeming  chronological  discordances,  when  events  have  been 
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computed  both  by  years  and  by  olympiads  ;  for  it  has  been  cus- 
tomary to  allow  four  precise  years  to  an  olympiad  instead  of  fifty 
montlis.  The  Greeks  did  not  begin  to  compute  the  time  by 
olympiads,  from  the  period  when  those  games  were  first  instijtuted. 
They  had  even  subsisted  some  centuries  before  they  began  to 
reckon  by  them ;  and  the  first  olympiad,  according  to  Usher's 
chronology,  begins  only  776  years  before  the  Christian  era,  29 
years  before  the  Babylonian  era  of  Nabonassar,  and  149  before 
the  building  of  Rome. 

The  amusements  of  the  people  in  all  diese  public  games  were 
of  the  same  nature,  and  consisted  principally  in  viewing  contests 
of  skill  in  all  the  athletic  exercises.  The  prizes  bestowed  on  the 
victors  were  not  rewards  of  any  intrinsic  value,  as  those  given  at 
the  ancient  funeral  games  ;  they  were  originally  of  the  roost  simple 
nature.  A  crown  of  wild  olive  or  of  parsley  was  accounted  me 
highest  reward  m  the  times  of  virtuous  simplicity,  when  glory  was 
a  sufficient  incitement  to  excellence  without  the  sordid  allurements 
of  interest ;  and  so  powerful  is  habit  in  its  influence  on  the  mind, 
that  even  in  the  latter  ages  of  Greece,  when  luxury  had  introduced 
corruption  of  every  kind,  the  victors  in  those  games  had  no  other 
reward  than  a  garland  of  leaves.  In  a  political  view,  tliese  public 
games  were,  during  the  first  ages  of  their  institution,  of  the  most 
important  consequence.  Independently  of  their  effect  in  promoting 
in  the  youth  a  hardy  and  vigorous  conformation  of  body,  and  that 
activity  and  address  in  martial  exercises  and  in  single  combat, 
which,  according  to  the  ancient  system  of  war,  were  of  the  utmost 
importance,  a  most  beneficial  consequence  of  those  public  games 
was  the  frequent  assembling  together  of  the  inhabitants  of  all  die 
states  of  Greece,  and  thus  promoting  a  national  union ;  to  which 
the  difference  of  their  governments,  and  their  separate  interests, 
were  otherwise  opposing  a  constant  resistance.  Assembled  on 
these  public  occasions  from  motives  of  pleasure  and  amusement,  to 
which  was  joined  the  notion  of  performing  a  duty  of  religion,  and 
indulging  in  every  species  of  festivity,  they  could  not  avoid  consid- 
ering each  other  as  brethren  and  fellow  citizens.  Whatever  were 
the  political  interferences  of  the  several  states,  or  their  national 
animosities,  every  grudge  of  this  kind  was  at  least  for  the  time 
obliterated.  Thucydides  informs  us  that  all  hostile  operations 
between  states  actually  at  war  were  suspended  durmg  the  per- 
formance of  those  solemnities.  Another  consequence  of  those 
meetings  nvas  the  dissemination  of  knowledge,  arts,  science,  and 
literature  ;  for  it  must  be  observed,  that  although  the  chief  contests 
in  the  sacred  games  were  those  in  the  martial  and  adiletic  exer- 
cises, there  were  lilcewise  trials  of  skill  in  poetry,  history,  and 
music  ;  and  it  is  chiefly  to  these  latter  exercises  of  genius  that  we 
nnust  attribute  the  eminence  of  the  Greeks  in  those  sciences  above 
all  the  nations  of  antiquity. 
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Early  period  of  the  Greek  history  continued — Earliest  state  of  agncultuze  in 
Greece — Erectheus  institutes  toe  Eleusinian  Mysteries — Obtains  the  sove 
reignty  of  Attica — Theseus  unites  the  cities  of  Attica — ^This  the  age  of  the 
marvellous — End  of  that  period — Expedition  of  the  Argonauts — Course  of 
their  voyage — ^The  solstitial  and  equinoctial  points  flzed  by  Chiron — This 
the  foundation  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  chronology — ^Twofold  proof  on  which 
it  rests — Promss  of  maritime  affairs  in  Greece---State  of  the  military  art^ 
War  of  Thebes — ^War  of  the  Epigonai — War  of  Troy — Ancient  system  of 
warfare — The  tactic  or  arrangement  of  their  troops — Subsistence  of  the 
armies — Arms — The  war  of  the  Heradida — Change  of  government  in 
Greece — Commencement  of  the  democracy  of  Atliens — Origin  of  the  Greek 
colonies — Causes  of  their  rapid  advancement. 

Prom  the  period  of  the  arrival  of  the  first  of  those  Eastern  colo- 
nies which  formed  establishments  in  Greece,  down  to  the  era  of 
the  war  of  Troy,  is  an  interval  of  above  300  years,  in  which  the 
Greeks  were  gradually  shaking  off  their  original  barbarism,  and 
advancing  in  civilization  and  the  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  life. 
This  whole  space  of  time,  however,  is  accounted  the  fabulous 
period  of  the  Grecian  history.  Not  that  it  contmns  no  facts  of 
which  the  authenticity  can  be  relied  on,  but  that  it  abounds  with 
many,  which,  with  a  basis  of  truth,  have  served  as  the  foundation 
for  an  immense  superstructure  of  fable.  Part  of  the  history  of 
this  period  I  have  given  in  the  preceding  chapter,  in  which  I  have 
shortly  traced  the  progress  of  the  Greeks  from  their  most  barbar- 
ous state  down  to  the  introduction  of  letters  into  Greece  by  Cad- 
mus. I  shall  now  throw  together  such  facts  as  are  tolerably  well 
authenticated,  and  may  be  relied  on  as  the  great  oudines  of  the 
history  of  what  remains  of  that  doubtful  period  down  to  the  Tro- 
jan war.  From  tliat  era,  when  it  is  generally  allowed  that  fiction 
ceases  to  mix  itself  with  authentic  history,  we  shall  proceed  with 
a  greater  degree  of  light,  and  find  the  objects  of  our  study  gradu- 
ally rising  upon  us  in  point  of  importance. 

Greece,  which  is  not  naturally  a  fertile  country,  nourishing  only 
a  few  inhabitants,  and  these  seeking  their  sustenance,  like  other 
savages,  fi*om  the  woods  and  mountains,  did  not  begin  to  practise 
agriculture  tfll  about  150  years  after  the  thne  of  Cecrops.  At 
this  time  Erectheus,  either  a  Greek  who  had  sailed  to  Egypt,  or 
the  leader  of  a  new  colony  of  Egyptians,  is  said  to  have  introduced 
agriculture  into  Attica,  and  to  have  relieved  that  country,  then 
suffering  from  famine,  by  the  importation  of  a  large  quantity  of 
Egyptian  grain.     The  only  produce  of  the  native  soil  at  this  time 
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was  the  olive,  which  served  as  a  very  nourishing  food,  but  of  which 
the  various  uses  were  then  so  little  known  that  it  has  been  doubted 
if,  even  in  the  days  of  Homer,  the  Greeks  used  oil  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  light.  It  is  certain  that  this  great  poet,  who  is 
abundantly  minute  in  describing  every  circumstance  of  domestic 
life,  never  mentions  oil  as  applied  to  that  purpose.* 

Erectheus,  called  by  the  latter  Greeks  Ericthonius,  is  said  to 
have  cultivated  the  plains  of  Eleusis,  then  a  barren  waste,  and  to 
have  instituted,  in  honor  of  Ceres,  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries,  in 
imitation  of  the  Egyptian  games  of  Isis.  Ceres  is  feigned  to  have 
come  herself  into  Greece  at  this  period;  and  the  poets  have  re- 
corded many  prodigies  of  her  performance.  As  to  the  precise 
nature  of  those  Eleusinian  mysteries,  the  modems  can  only  form 
conjectures;  since,  even  among  the  ancients,  they  were  kept  an 
inviolable  secret  from  all  but  those  who  were  initiated.  They  cer- 
tainly were  of  a  religious  and  even  of  a  moral  nature;  since  we 
find  the  wisest  among  the  ancients  expressing  themselves  with 
regard  to  them  in  strains  of  the  highest  encomium.  Cicero,  speak- 
ing of  them,  says,  (De  Leg.  1.2.)  "  Among  many  other  advanta- 
ges which  we  have  derived  from  Athens,  this  is  the  greatest;  for 
it  has  improved  a  rude  and  barbarous  people,  insti'ucted  us  in  the 
art  of  civilized  life,  and  has  not  only  taught  us  to  live  cheerfully, 
but  to  die  in  peace  in  the  hope  of  a  more  happy  futurity."  For 
a  very  learned  conjectural  explanation  of  those  mysteries,  we  refer 
the  reader  to  Bishop  War  burton's  Divine  Legation  of  Moses; 
and  many  curious  particulars  regarding  the  actual  ceremonies  per- 
formed in  those  sacred  solemnities  are  enumerated  by  Mr.  Cum- 
berland in  his  Observer^  a  work  which  contains  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  research  on  various  topics  of  the  antiquities  and  literature 
of  the  Greeks,  t 


*  Their  apartments  were  lighted  only  by  fires,  and  in  the  palaces  of  princes 
odoriferous  wood  was  employed  for  that  purpose. — Odyss.  v.  59 ;  Ibid.  vi.  306. 
They  liiiewise  used  torches  of  pine  and  resinous  woods. — Odyss.  zyiii.  309. 

t  According  to  Mr.  Cumberland,  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  were  celebrated 
in  the  time  of  autumn,  every  fifth  year,  at  Eleusis,  where  a  great  concourse  of 
people  met  on  the  occasion.  The  ceremonies  of  initiation  were  preceded  by 
sacrificeR,  prayers,  and  ablutions.  The  candidates  were  exercised  in  trials  of 
secrecy,  and  prepared  by  vows  of  continence ;  every  circumstance  was  con- 
trived to  render  the  act  as  awful  and  striking  as  possible ;  the  initiation  waa 
performed  at  midnight,  and  the  candidate  was  taken  into  an  interior  sacristy  of 
the  temple,  with  a  myrtle  garland  on  his  head ;  here  he  was  examined,  if  be 
had  duly  performed  his  stated  ablutions ;  clean  hands,  a  pure  heart,  and  a 
native  proHciency  in  the  Greek  tongue,  were  indispensable  requiutes.  Having 
passed  this  examination,  he  was  admitted  into  the  temple,  which  was  an  edifice 
of  immense  magnitude:  afler  proclamation  made  that  the  strictest  silence 
should  be  observed,  the  officiating  priest  took  out  the  sacred  volumes  contain- 
ing the  mysteries ;  these  books  were  written  in  a  strange  character,  interspersed 
with  figures  of  animals,  and  various  emblems  and  hieroglyphics ;  they  were  pre- 
served in  a  cavity  between  two  large  blocks  of  stone,  closely  fitted  to  each 
other,  and  they  were  carefully  replaced  by  the  priest  with  much  solemnity, 
titer  he  had  explained  what  was  necessary  to  the  initiated  out  of  theip     Tbs 
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The  services  of  Erectbeus  were  rewarded  by  bis  obtainiDg  the 
sovereignty  of  Attica,  which,  from  that  time,  began  to  advance  in 
civilization;  and  in  the  succeeding  age,  during  the  reign  of  Theseus, 
the  Greeks  in  general  began  to  display  an  active  and  ambitious 
spirit,  which  signalized  itself  in  some  very  extraordinary  enter- 
prises. Such  were  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  under  Jason; 
the  war  of  Thebes,  in  which  seven  kings  combined  against  Eteo* 
cles,  its  sovereign;  and  the  war  of  Troy,  which  engaged  all  the 
states  and  princes  of  Greece. 

Attica,  before  the  time  of  Theseus,  though  under  one  sovereign, 
was  divided  into  twelve  detached  states  or  cities,  each  governed  by 
its  own  magistrates  and  laws.  This  prince  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  grandeur  of  Attica,  by  uniting  these  twelve  states,  combining 
their  interests,  and  throwing  them  into  one  people.  The  separate 
magistracies  were  abolished,  and  the  whole  agreed  to  be  go\erned 
by  the  same  code  of  laws,  in  the  framing  of  which  the  principal 
men  of  each  state  had  an  equal  suffrage.  Erectbeus  had  divided 
the  citizens  into  four  classes:  Theseus  reduced  them  to  three — the 
nobles,  the  laborers,  and  the  artisans.  As  the  two  last  were  the 
most  numerous  and  the  most  powerful,  he  balanced  that  inequality, 
by  conferring  on  the  first  the  sole  regulation  of  all  that  regarded 
religion,  the  administration  of  justice,  and  public  policy.  But 
there  were  in  this  institution  the  seeds  of  future  discord  and  faction; 
for  it  was  in  the  power  of  an  ambitious  noble,  by  ingratiating  him- 
self witli  the  inferior  orders,  to  obtain  such  an  ascendency  as  to 
regulate  every  thing  by  his  will;  and,  in  fact,  the  constitution  of 
Attica  was  at  this  time  perpetually  fluctuating,  and  the  people  for 
ever  embroiled  in  civil  commotions. 


initiated  were  enjoined  to  honor  their  parents,  to  reverence  the  immortal  gods, 
and  abstain  from  particular  sorts  of  diet,  particularly  tame  Ibwls,  fish,  beans,  and 
certain  sorts  of  apples. 

When  this  was  finished,  the  priests  began  to  play  off  the  whole  machinery  of 
the  temple,  in  all  its  terror ;  doleful  groans  and  lamentations  broke  from  the  fane ; 
thick  an.d  sudden  darkness  involved  the  temple,  momentary  gleams  of  light  flash- 
ed forth  every  now  and  then,  with  trembling  as  if  an  earthquake  had  shaken  the 
edifice ;  sometimes  these  coruscations  continued  long  enough  to  discover  all  the 
splendor  of  the  shrines  and  images,  accompanied  with  voices  in  concert,  dancings, 
and  music ;  at  other  times,  during  the  darkness,  severities  were  exercised  upon 
'  the  initiated  by  persons  unseen  ;  they  were  dragged  to  the  ground  by  the  hair  of 
their  heads,  and  beaten  and  lashed  with  stripes,  without  knowing  from  whom  the 
blows  proceeded,  or  why  they  were'  inflicted :  lightnings,  and  thunderings,  and 
dreadful  apparitions  were  occasionally  played  off,  with  every  invention  to  terrify 
and  astonish;  at  length,  upon  a  voice  crying  out  some  barbarous,  unintelligible 
words,  the  ceremony  was  concluded,  and  tlie  initiated  dismissed.  The  garment 
which  he  wore  upon  this  occasion  was  not  to  be  laid  aside  while  it  would  hang 
together,  and  the  shreds  were  then  to  be  dedicated  at  some  shrine,  as  a  tattered 
trophy  of  the  due  performance  of  the  mysteries  of  Ceres.  These  mysteries  were 
held  in  such  general  respect,  that  it  afforded  great  cause  of  reproach  against 
Socrates  for  having  neglected  his  initiation.  Tne  vows  of  secrecy,  and  the  pen* 
alties  to  be  inflicted  on  their  violation,  were  as  binding  as  could  possibly  be  devis* 
^*^~Cum,herland*3  Observtr^  Vol.  v.  No.  115. 
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It  IS  principally  on  the  age  of  Theseus,  that  the  Greeks  have 
indulged  their  vein  for  the  marvellous.  Every  thing  is  supernatural, 
and  every  great  man  is  either  a  god  or  a  demi-god.  The  most 
probable  source  of  this  I  conceive  to  be,  that  the  princes,  who  had 
then  become  really  powerful,  and  exercised  a  high  control  over 
their  subjects,  taking  advantage  of  the  superstitious  character  of  the 
times,  and  of  the  people's  credulity,  assumed  to  themselves  a  divine 
origin,  in  order  the  better  to  support  their  new  authority.  Having 
at  all  times  the  priests  under  their  influence,  they  could  do  this 
with  great  facility,  by  instituting  religious  rites  in  honor  of  their 
divine  progenitors;  and  if  they  could  thus  prevail  so  far  as  to  pass 
with  their  contemporaries  for  the  offspring  of  the  gods,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  succeeding  ages  should  retain  the  same  idea  of 
them,  and  decorate  their  lives  and  exploits  with  a  thousand  circum- 
stances of  fabulous  embellishment. 

But  the  taking  of  Troy  is  the  era  when  the  marvellous  part  of 
the  Grecian  history  ceases  all  at  once.  The  reason  appears  to  be 
this:  —  the  absence  of  the  kings  and  chiefs  at  this  tedious  siege 
involved  the  several  states  in  great  disorders.  Many  of  these  prin- 
ces were  slain,  or  perished  by  shipwreck;  others  were  assassinated 
or  deposed.  The  few  who  survived  found  every  thing  in  misery 
and  confusion,  the  country  ravaged,  the  people  pillaged  and  op* 
pressed.  In  this  state  of  things,  the  mind,  awake  only  to  real 
calamities  and  sufferings,  is  little  disposed  to  indulge  itself  in 
romantic  and  poetic  fictions.  The  games,  which  cherished  that 
spirit,  were  for  many  years  interrupted,  and  when  again  renewed, 
the  more  enlightened  character  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  decline  of 
that  superstitious  turn  of  mind  which  disposes  to  the  love  of  the 
marvellous,  had  drawn  a  distinct  line  of  separation  between  fiction 
and  authentic  history. 

But  even  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fabulous  period,  there  are 
some  events  of  which  the  great  oudines  are  sufficiently  authentic, 
and  which,  as  strongly  characteristic  of  the  genius,  spirit,  and 
manners  of  the  times,  are  too  important  to  be  passed  over  v^nthout 
some  reflections.  The  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  the  sieges  of 
Thebes  and  of  Troy,  are  very  singular  enterprises  in  so  rude  a 
period  of  society. 

The  Greeks,  among  other  arts  which  they  learned  from  the 
Phoenicians,  were  indebted  to  them  for  that  of  navigation;  and 
they  had  not  been  long  in  possession  of  this  art  before  they  put 
it  in  practice  in  a  very  bold  experiment.  The  voyage  of  the 
Argonauts  to  Colchis  was  undertaken  1280  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  according  to  Usher's  Chronology,  and  937  according  to 
that  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton;  and,  when  all  its  circumstances  are  con- 
sidered, was  certainly  a  very  remarkable  enterprise.  What  was 
the  real  purpose  of  the  voyage,*  is  extremely  difficult  to  be  deter- 
mined. The  poets  have  feigned  a  variety  of  fabulous  circumstaiH 
ces,  both  of  the  enterprise  and  of  its  object;  but  among  the  ser 
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ous  opinions  of  the  best  informed  writers,  the  most  probable  seems 
to  be  that  of  Eastathius,  who  conjectures  this  voyage  to  have 
been  both  a  military  and  a  mercantile  expedition.  The  object,  in 
his  opinion,  was  to  open  to  the  Greeks  the  commerce  of  ilieEux- 
Ine  Sea,  and  to  secure  some  establishments  upon  its  Asiatic  coasts. 
For  these  purposes  a  fleet  and  troops  were  necessary.  The 
armament  consisted  of  many  ships,  oi  which  Argo^  the  largest, 
was  50  cubits,  or  75  feet,  in  length  ;  about  the  size  of  a  modern 
vessel  of  200  tons  burden.  A  number  of  heroes  from  every  quar- 
ter of  Greece  joined  in  the  expedition — the  fathers  of  those  brave 
warriors  who  aJterwards  distinguished  themselves  at  the  siege  of 
Troy. 

The  Argonauts,  under  the  command  of  Jason,  set  sail  from  the 
coast  of  Thessaly.  Their  expedition  was  lengthened  by  unfavora- 
bln  weather,  unskilful  seamen,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  keep- 
ine;  as  near  as  possible  to  the  coasts.  The  variety  of  adventures 
which  they  met  with  in  touching  at  many  different  islands  and 
ports  in  the  course  of  their  voyage,  have  furnished  ample  matter 
of  poetical  fiction,  resting  on  a  slender  basis  of  truth.  Apollonius 
Rhodius,  in  Greek,  and  Valerius  Flaccus,  in  Latin  heroics,  have 
sung  the  exploits  of  the  Argonauts  with  no  mean  powers  of  po- 
etry. The  outlines  of  their  expedition  may  be  very  shortly 
detailed.  From  tlie  isle  of  Lemnos,  where  they  made  some  stay, 
they  proceeded  to  Samothrace.  Thence  sailing  round  the  Cher- 
sonesus,  they  entered  the  Hellespont  \  and  keeping  along  the 
coast  of  Asia,  touched  at  Cyzicus,  and  spent  some  time  on  the 
coast  of  Bithynia  ;  thence  they  entered  the  Thracian  Bosphorus, 
and  proceeding  onward  through  the  Euxine,  at  length  discovered 
Caucasus  at  its  eastern  extremity.  This  mountain  was  their  land- 
mark, which  directed  them  to  the  port  of  Plt&sis  near  to  Oea, 
then  the  chief  city  of  Colchis,  which  was  the  ultimate  object  of 
their  voyage.  Following  the  Argonauts  through  this  tract  of  sea, 
and  coasting  it  as  they  must  have  done,  it  appears  evident  that 
they  performed  a  voyage  of  at  least  440  leagues.  Those  who 
consider  not  the  times  and  the  circumstances  in  which  the  Greeks 
accomplished  this  navigation,  have  not  perceived  the  boldness  of 
tho  enterprise.  These  daring  Greeks  had  been  but  recently  taught 
the  art  of  sailing,  by  the  example  of  foreigners  ;  it  was  their  first 
attempt  to  put  it  in  practice.  They  were  utterly  ignorant  of 
navigation  as  a  science ;  and  they  went  to  explore  an  extent  of 
sea  that  was  altogether  unknown  to  them.  Let  us  do  those 
heroes  justice,  and  freely  acknowledge  that  the  voyage  of  the^ 
Argonauts  was  a  noble  enterprise  for  the  times  in  which  it  was 
executed. 


Preparatory  to  this  remarkable   voyage,   the  Argonauts  were 
furnished  with  instructions  by  Chiron,  the  astronomer,  who  framed 
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for  their  use  a  scheme  of  the  constellations,  giving  a  determined 
place  to  the  solstitial  and  equinoctial  points;  the  former  in  the 
15th  degrees  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn,  and  the  latter  in  the  15th 
degrees  of  Aries  and  Libra.  This  recorded  fact*  has  served  as 
the  basis  of  an  emendation  of  the  ancient  chronology  by  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  of  which  I  shall  here  give  a  short  account. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton's  amended  chronology  is  built  upon  two  sep- 
arate species  of  proofs:  first,  on  an  estimate  of  the  medium  length 
of  the  generations  of  men,  or  of  the  lives  of  the  kings  taken  in  suc- 
cession, which  former  chronologists  had  enlarged  very  much  be- 
yond the  truth ;  secondly,  on  a  calculation  instituted  from  the 
regular  procession  of  the  equinoxes.  As  to  the  first  mode  of 
proof,  it  may  be  observed,  that  when  we  are  accurately  informed 
from  history  that  a  certain  number  of  generations  intervened,  or  a 
certain  number  of  sovereigns  reigned,  between  any  two  events, 
we  are  enabled  to  ascertain  pretty  nearly  the  length  of  that  inter- 
val, provided  we  can  fix  upon  a  reasonable  number  of  years  as  the 
medium  length  of  the  generations  of  man,  or  the  reigns  of  a  suc- 
cession of  princes:  a  medium  or  average  which  is  to  be  formed 
from  a  comparison  of  the  successions  of  the  sovereigns  in  the 
authenticated  periods  of  modern  and  ancient  history. 

Between  the  return  of  the  Heraclidse  into  Peloponnesus  and 
the  battle  of  Thermopylae,  the  date  of  which  last  event  is  well 
ascertained,  though  the  former  is  not,  there  reigned  a  succession 
of  seventeen  kings  in  one  branch  of  the  sovereignty  of  Lacedae- 
iuon,  and  the  same  number  in  the  other.  Now,  by  comparing 
together  a  variety  of  authenticated  successions  of  sovereigns  in 
ancient  and  modern  times,  it  is  found  that  the  medium  duration  of 
each  reign  is  from  eighteen  to  twenty  years.  The  seventeen 
princes,  therefore,  Vvho  filled  the  interval  above-mentioned,  must, 
at  the  rate  of  twenty  years  for  each  sovereign,  have  reigned  340 
years.  These,  computed  backwards  from  the  sixth  year  of 
Xerxes,  and  allowing  one  or  two  years  more  for  the  war  of  the 
Heraclidae,  and  the  reign  of  Aristodemus,  the  father  of  Eurysthenes 
and  Proclus,  will  place  the  return  of  the  Heraclidae  into  Pelopon 
nesus  159  years  after  the  death  of  Solomon,  and  forty-six  before 
the  first  Olympiad,  in  which  Chorabus  was  victor.  Instead  of 
this  moderate  estimate,  which  is  founded  on  rational  data,  the 
ancient  chronologists,  and  their  followers  among  the  moderns,  have 
assigned  a  space  of  thirty-five  or  forty  years  to  each  sovereign, 
which  is  double  the  true  average  calculation,  and  have  thus  placed 
the  return  of  the  Heraclidae  280  years  farther  back  than  its  ti-ue 
date. 

Mr.  Hooke,  in  his  Roman  History,  has,  upon  these  data,  cor- 


*  See,  however,  the  reasoni  for  qaestionin^  the  authenticity  of  thif  fact  in 
Oo|rtiet,t.ii.  b.  3.  ^012. 
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rected  the  chronology  of  the  Roman  history  under  the  kings;  and 
has  shown  that  the  assignment  of  nineteen  or  twenty  years  to 
each  of  the  seven  kings,  is  more  consistent  with  the  series  of 
events  recorded  in  that  period,  thap  the  ordinary  computation 
given  by  historians,  which  supposes  each  of  those  princes  to  have 
reigned  at  a  medium  thirty-five  years.  If,  by  the  same  moderate 
estimate,  the  succession  of  the  kings  who  reigned  at  Alba  be 
compared  with  that  of  the  kings  at  Kome,  this  computation  will 
fix  the  coming  of  -ffineas  into  Italy,  and  the  era  of  the  siege  of 
Troy,  exactly  at  the  period  to  which  the  estimate  of  generations 
in  the  Greek  annals  would  assign  those  events. 

The  second  mode  of  proof  on  which  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has 
built  his  emendation  of  the  ancient  chronology,  and  which  gives 
great  additional  strength  to  the  former,  is  that  which  is  founded 
on  the  regular  procession  of  the  equinoxes.  This  procession  is 
known,  by  a  series  of  the  most  accurate  observations,  to  be  at  the 
rate  of  one  degree  in  seventy-two  years;  that  is,  the  sun  crosses 
the  ecliptic  so  much  more  to  the  west  every  succeeding  year,  that 
at  the  end  of  seventy-two  years  his  progress  westward  amounts  to 
one  degree;  by  which  means  it  happens,  that  the  places  of  the 
equinox  are  continually  receding  from  the  consteflations  in  the 
middle  of  which  they  were  originally  found  at  the  time  of  the 
earliest  observations.  Whenever,  therefore,  the  situation  of  the 
equinoctial  or  solstitial  points,  or  any  appearance  depending  on 
them,  is  mentioned,  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  the  time  of  any  event 
with  which  such  an  appearance  was  connected:  for  we  have  only 
to  observe  how  many  degrees  the  equinoctial  points  were  then 
distant  from  their  present  position,  and  to  allow  seventy-two  years 
for  each  degree.  If  we  can  depend  upon  the  historical  fact  that 
the  astronomer  Chiron  found  that  the  two  colures  cut  the  ecliptic 
exactly  in  the  cardinal  points,  at  the  time  of  the  Argonautic  expe- 
dition, it  was  a  fair  inference  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  when  he  found, 
jn  the  year  1689,  that  these  colures  cut  the  ecliptic  at  the  dis- 
tance of  r  6°  29'  from  their  original  position,  and  were  then 
found  to  intersect  it  in  8  6°  29',  SI  6°  29',  and  m  6^  29,  ^  6^ 
29,  this  advancement  or  procession  being  known  to  go  on  at  the 
rate  of  a  degree  in  seventy-two  years,  the  length  of  the  interven- 
ing space  must  therefore  have  been  exactly  2627  years;  wliich 
fixes  the  Argonautic  expedition  to  928  b.  c. 

After  this  first  successful  experiment,  we  shall  find  the  Greeks 
turn  their  attention  more  particularly  to  maritime  affairs;  and  we 
may  judge  of  their  progress  by  the  fleet  which  was  assembled 
thirty-five  years  after  the  Argonautic  expedition,  for  transportmg 
the  troops  to  the  siege  of  Troy.  Yet  still  it  was  not  till  the  war 
with  the  Persians  that  tlie  Greek  marine  became  an  object  of  seri- 
on?  importance.  The  naval  victory  of  Salamis  showed  to  what  a 
height  it  had  then  attained.     At  this  battlej  the  united  fleet  of 
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Alliens  and  Sparta  amounted  to  380  sail;  that  of  the  Persians  to 
no  less  than  1200.  The  size  of  these  ships  is  not  certainly- 
known;*  but  there  is  one  circumstance  from  which  a  conjecture 
may  be  formed:  the  port  of  Piraus,  at  Athens,  was,  according  to 
the  account  of  ancient  writers,  particularly  Strabo,  capable  of  con- 
taining 400  ships;  but  this  harbor,  in  the  opinion  of  Wheeler 
and  other  modern  writers,  could  not  easily  contain  above  fifty  of 
our  middle-sized  trading  vessels. f 

The  state  of  the  military  art  at  the  same  period  forms  a  pretty 
curious  object  of  inquiry.  The  war  of  Thebes,  and  that  of  Troy, 
are  remarkable  events  in  the  age  of  which  we  now  treat,  and  ar6, 
therefore,  proper  criteria  by  which  we  may  form  a  judgment  of 
the  state  of  that  art  at  this  time  in  Greece.  The  first  wars  men- 
tioned in  Grecian  history  deserve  no  particular  attention:  they 
were  probably  little  else  than  predatory  excursions  of  barbarous 
tribes,  to  ravage  the  lands  and  carry  oflf  the  flocks  of  their  neigh- 
bors. The  country,  in  diose  times,  was  open  and  defenceless; 
the  towns  a  collection  of  rude  huts,  incapable  of  resisting  assault, 
and  unsecured  by  any  regular  enclosure  or  fortification.  At  the 
time  of  the  siege  of  Thebes,  the  state  of  the  country  was  ex- 
tremely different;  as  we  may  judge  from  the  preparations  of  the 
Argives,  their  dispositions  to  besiege  the  city,  and  the  duration  of 
the  war. 

(Edipus  had  two  sons,  Eteocles  and  Polynices,  to  whom  jointly 
he  bequeathed  the  sovereignly  of  Thebes.  Instead  of  dividing 
the  kingdom,  they  agreed  to  govern  it  year  after  year  alternately. 
Eteocles,  at  the  expiration  of  his  term,  refusing  to  resign,  Polyni- 
ces solicited  the  aid  of  Adrastus,  king  of  Argus,  who  espoused  his 
cause,  engaged  several  of  the  princes  of  Greece  to  assist  him,  and 
marched  against  the  The.bans  with  a  powerful  army.  They 
retreated  before  the  enemy,  and  betook  themselves  to  their  city, 
which  Adrastus  immediately  took  measures  for  assailing.  This  is 
the  first  siege  mentioned  in  the  Grecian  history,  whence  we  may 
suppose  that  the  arts  of  attack,  and  the  contrivances  for  defence, 
would  be  equally  rude  and  unskilful.  The  only  object  of  the 
besiegers  was  to  blockade  the  city,  to  prevent  the  inhabitants 
from  making  sallies,  and  cutting  off  all  succors  from  the  surround- 
ing country.  For  this  purpose,  as  they  knew  not  the  art  of  draw- 
ing lines  of  circumvallation,  they  formed  a  large  camp  at  a  small 
distance  from  tlie  city,  as  a  security  for  the  baggage  and  provisions 
of  the  army,  and  a  retreat  ^o  fortified  that  they  could  defend  them- 
selves in  it,  in  case  of  a  repulse  and  attack  on  the  part  of  the  be- 


*  The  ships  of  the  Greeks,  at  the  time  of  the  war  of  Troy,  had  no  keel,  and 
only  one  mast,  which  was  lowered  upon  the  deck  when  the  ship  was  in  port. 

Goguet,  vol.  ii.  b.  4,  c.  iv. 

t  The  largest  ships  mentioned  by  Homer  are  those  of  the  BcBotians,  MriiieU 
•arried  120  men.— II.  1.  2. 
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sieged.  They  then  divided  their  army  into  different  bodies,  each 
of  which  had  the  charge  of  assaulting  a  particular  gate  or  entry  to 
the  city.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  ever  attempted  an  esca- 
lade, or  endeavored  to  effect  a  breach  in  the  walls;  but  content- 
ed themselves  with  directing  their  efforts  against  the  gates  alone. 
These  they  endeavored  to  force,  but  were  as  often  beat  back  by 
a  sally  from  the  besieged,  and  forced  to  retreat  to  their  camp, 
where  they  sustain  a  siege  in  their  turn.  In  this  way,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  tlie  siege  of  a  large  city  was  protracted  for  years. 
Thebes,  after  a  long  siege,  gave  no  hopes  of  surrender;  both  par- 
ties became  tired  of  tlie  war,  and  it  was  at  length  agreed  to  termi- 
nate it  by  a  single  combat  between  the  rival  brothers,  Eteocles  and 
Polynlces;  an  issue  for  the  quarrels  of  sovereign  princes,  which 
the  liumane  reader  of  history  will  often  find  reason  to  wish  had 
been  more  frequently  resorted  to.  The  brothers  fought  under  the 
walls  of  Thebes,  and  were  both  killed. 

I  cannot  avoid  here  observing,  that  the  ancients  appear  to  have 
entertained,  on  some  points,  notions  of  morality,  which  to  our 
apprehension  seem  ver}'  extraordinary.  The  conduct  of  Eteocles 
in  defrauding  his  brother  of  his  alternate  right  of  sovereignty,  ad- 
mits, according  to  our  notions  of  justice,  of  no  apology.  It  was 
perfidious  in  the  highest  degree.  Yet  the  Greek  poets  who  have 
treated  of  this  story,  iEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  all  agree 
in  condemning  Polynices,  whom  they  judge  unworthy  of  the 
honors  of  sepulture,  for  having  troubled  the  repose  of  his  coun- 
try by  a  war.  Similar  to  this  is  the  judgment  of  the  same  poets 
upon  the  character  of  CEdipus,  who  is  held  forth  as  an  object  of 
the  just  vengeance  of  the  gods,  and  condemned  for  his  crimes  to 
Tartarus,   because  he  ignorantly  slew  his  father  in  a  justifiable 

?uarrel,  and  innocently  married  his  mother,  whom  he  knew  not. 
inch,  likewise,  is  their  opinion  of  the  criminality  of  Orestes,  who 
was  with  difficulty  acquitted  by  the  Areopagus,  and  is  feigned  to 
be  incessantly  tormented  by  the  Furies,  for  having  revenged  on 
his  mother  Clytemnestra  and  her  adulterous  gallant  ^gisthus,  the 
murder  of  his  father  Agamemnon.  It  is  no  apology  to  say,  as 
some  critics  have  done,  that  the  poets  chose  those  subjects  where 
an  innocent  person  is  represented  as  the  victim  of  heavenly  ven- 
geance, because  they  gave  greater  exercise  to  the  emotions  of 
terror  and  pity.  The  poets,  in  reality,  did  not  allow  the  innocence 
of  those  persons;  on  the  contrary,  they  plainly  condemn  them  as 
guilty,  and  justify  their  punishment. 

The  death  of  Eteocles  and  Polynices  did  not  terminate  the 
Theban  war.  It  was  renewed  by  Creon,  their  uncle,  who,  after 
a  successful  batde,  having  refused  Adrastus  leave  to  bury  the 
dead,  that  prince  implored  the  aid  of  the  Athenians,  then  governed 
by  Theseus,  who,  to  avenge  the  cause  of  humanity,  joined  his 
forces  to  those  of  the  Argives,  and  compelled  Creon  to  enter  into 
terras  of  peace.     Some  years  after,  the  war  broke  out  anew  on 
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the  part  of  the  Argives.  The  sons  of  those  commanders  who 
had  fallen  during  the  siege  of  Thebes  determined  to  revenge  the 
deaths  of  their  fathers.  This  was  termed  the  war  of  the  Epigonoij 
that  is,  the  descendants  or  sons  of  the  former.  They  were  joined 
by  the  Messenians  and  Arcadians,  Corinthians  and  Megareans. 
The  particulars  of  this  war  it  is  needless  to  trace;  it  was  of  long 
duration.  The  Thebans  lost  a  decisive  battle  on  the' banks  of  the 
river  Glissas:  they  retreated  into  Thebes;  the  city  was  attacked, 
taken  by  storm,  and  entirely  destroyed  by  the  conquerors.  Pau- 
sanias  mentions  an  epic  poem  on  uie  subject  of  this  war,  which 
some  writers  have  ascribed  to  Homer.  "  I  own,"  says  Pausanias, 
"  that,  next  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  I  have  not  seen  a  finer 
work."    Unfortunately,  it  has  not  reached  our  days. 

The  detail  of  the  war  of  Troy  rests  chiefly  on  the  authority  of 
Homer;  whose  work,  though  embellished  with  fiction,  must  not 
in  its  great  outlines  be  refused  the  credit  of  a  real  history.  The 
poet.  It  is  true,  lived,  as  is  generally  supposed,  at  some  distance  of 
time  from  the  events  which  he  relates;  168  years  by  the  account 
of  Herodotus;  between  two  and  three  centuries  in  the  opinion  of 
other  writers;  but  by  the  computation  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  his 
birth  is  placed  only  28  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy.  But 
allowing  nim  to  have  lived  at  a  considerable  interval  of  time  from 
the  events  which  he  relates,  it  is  agreed  among  the  ancient  writers 
that  he  followed  the  relations  of  other  authors,  whose  works,  though 
now  lost,  were  known  to  the  ancients,  and  esteemed  of  sufiicient 
authority.  Several  of  the  principal  events  of  the  Trojan  war  are 
likewise  authenticated  by  the  Arundelian  marbles.  The  Chron- 
icle of  Paros  fixes  both  the  commencement  of  the  siege  and  its 
termination;  the  former  in  the  13th  year  of  Menestheus,  king  of 
Athens,  and  the  latter  in  the  22d  year  of  the  same  prince.  The 
latter  date  corresponds  to  the  year  1184  b.  c,  according  to  Usher's 
Chronology,  and  904  b.  c.  according  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton's. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  war  is  generally  allowed  to  have 
been  the  rape  of  Helen,  the  wife  of  Menelaus,  by  Paris,  the  son 
of  Priam,  king  of  Troy;  although  prior  to  that  motive  an  animo- 
sity had  subsisted  between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  for  many  gen- 
erations. It  is  not  otherwise  probable,  that  a  quarrel  which  inter- 
ested only  Menelaus  and  his  brother  Agamemnon,  should  have 
been  readily  espoused  by  all  the  princes  of  Greece.  The  prepara- 
tions for  this  war  are  said  to  have  occupied  no  less  than  ten  years; 
a  length  of  time  which  ought  not  to  surprise  us,  when  we  consider 
that  this  was  the  first  war  in  which  the  whole  nation  had  engaged. 
We  may  therefore  look  upon  this  enterprise  as  a  proper  test  to 
judge  of  the  state  of  the  military  art  at  this  period  in  Greece. 
The  time  of  preparation  was  employed  in  uniting  the  forces  of 
the  difi^erent  princes,  and  in  equipping  a  fleet  to  transport  them 
into  Asia.  The  troops,  when  assembled,  amounted,  according  to 
the  estimate  of  Thucydides,  to  about  100,000  men.     In  a  general 
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assembly  of  the  States  held  at  Argos,  or  Mycenx,  the  chief  com- 
mand was  conferred  on  Agamemnon,  king  of  Mycens,  Sicyon, 
and  Corinth;  and  all  the  princes  of  Greece  engaged  by  oath  to 
range  themselves  under  his  banners,  and  to  furnish  their  contingent 
of  men  and  ships.  The  preparations  on  the  part  of  the  Trojans 
were  equally  formidable.  Priam,  whose  territories  were  consid- 
erable, extending  from  the  isle  of  Tenedos  to  Upper  Phrygia,  had 
raised  all  his  power,  and  strengthened  himself  by  the  alliance  of 
many  of  the  princes  of  the  lesser  Asia. 

The  Greeks  embarked  at  Aulis,  opposite  to  Eubosa,  and  landed 
m  Asia,  at  the  promontory  of  Sigoeum.  Their  6rst  operation, 
after  beating  back  the  enemy  who  opposed  their  landing,  was  to 
form  a  large  camp  at  some  distance  from  the  city.  The  site  of 
Troy  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  at  the  distance  of  four 
or  five  miles  from  the  shore,  at  the  foot  of  that  ridge  of  moun- 
tains which  goes  under  the  name  of  Ida.  The  camp  was  close 
upon  the  sea-shore  for  the  sake  of  the  ships,  which,  as  usual,  were 
drawn  upon  the  land,  and  enclosed  within  the  ramparts  of  the 
camp ;  one  line  fronting  the  city  and  the  other  the  sea ;  while 
the  tents  ot  the  troops  filled  the  intermediate  space.  Each  petty 
nation  or  tribe  of  the  Greeks  had  its  separate  quarter  of  the  camp; 
which  was  fortified  externally  by  a  high  mound  of  earth,  flanked 
with  wooden  towers.  These  strong  intrenchments  were  necessary 
to  secure  the  invading  army  from  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  who 
acted  as  often  as  they  could  upon  the  offensive,  and  freauently 
assaulted  the  camp.  The  fortifications  of  Troy  consisted,  m  like 
manner,  as  is  generally  believed,  of  nothing  more  than  a  sloping 
wall  of  earth,  flanked  with  wooden  towers.  The  Greeks  attempt- 
ed to  draw  no  lines  of  circumvallation,  nor  were  any  of  those 
engines  of  war  employed  which  came  afterwards  into  use  in 
regular  sieges.  The  chief  object  of  the  Greeks  during  the  first 
nine  years  of  the  war  was  to  ravage  and  plunder  the  country — 
thus  cutting  off  the  sources  of  supply — ^and  attacking  the  Trojans 
whenever  they  made  a  sally  for  the  purpose  of  foraging,  or 
attempted  to  force  the  enemy's  camp.  The  detail  of  the  chief 
events  of  this  war  is  to  be  found  in  Homer,  with  a  copious  embel- 
lishment of  fiction.  The  spirit  of  the  Trojans  forsook  them  upon 
the  death  of  Hector.  The  city  was  taken  soon  after,  either  by 
storm  or  by  surprise;  and  being  set  on  fire  during  the  night,  was 
burnt  to  the  ground,  not  a  vestige  of  its  ruins  existing  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  The  miserable  Trojans  perished  either  in  the  flames  oi 
by  the  sword  of  the  Greeks,  and  tlieir  empire  and  name  were 
extinguished  for  ever.  About  80  years  after  the  burning  of  Troy,  a 
Grecian  colony  settled  near  to  its  site,  and  the  rest  of  the  kingdom 
formed  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Lydians. 

Nothing  can  show  more  clearly  the  rudeness  of  the  military  art, 
at  this  remote  period  of  time,  than  the  instances  of  those  two 
remarkable  sieges  of  Thebes  and  of  Troy.     An  open  war  was  no- 
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thing  else  than  a  series  of  plundering  expeditions.  When  a  city 
was  to  be  attacked,  tlie  country  around  it  was  ravaged,  and  the 
inhabitants  reduced,  if  possible,  to  the  necessity  of  a  surrender 
from  tjie  want  of  provisions.  If  its  resources  were  considerable, 
while  the  state  of  the  country  at  the  same  time  denied  supplies  to 
the  besiegers,  the  enterprise  must  have  been  abandoned,  unless  it 
succeeded  by  a  stratagem,  or  the  city  was  betrayed  by  some  of  its 
inhabitants.  If  at  length  it  was  won,  it  was  never  attempted  to 
preserve  the  conquest  by  a  garrison:  the  advantage  gained  was 
usually  secured  by  burning  the  city  to  the  ground.  As  these 
military  expeditions,  seldom  undertaken  at  a  great  distance  from 
home,  were  commonly  made  during  the  spring  and  summer  only, 
the  troops  during  the  winter  remained  at  home  inactive,  and  were 
usually  disbanded.  In  a  long-continued  war  at  a  distance,  as  that 
of  Troy,  the  winter  season  was  spent  in  the  camp,  and  there  was 
a  complete  cessation  of  hostilities.  Dictys  of  Crete  informs  us, 
that  the  Greeks  during  the  winter  exercised  themselves  in  a  variety 
of  games,  which  tended  to  relieve  the  anxiety  of  the  troops,  and 
keep  up  the  martial  spirit.  The  game  of  chess  is  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  Palamedes  during  this  tedious  siege. 

With  respect  to  the  arrangement  of  the  troops  in  order  of  battle, 
and  the  various  military  manoeuvres  then  in  use  among  the  Greeks, 
our  ideas  are  extremely  imperfect.  Homer  frequently  mentions 
an  order  of  battle  under  the  term  phalanx^  but  he  gives  us  no 
description  of  it.  We  see,  indeed,  in  one  place,  that  Nestor  places 
the  cavalry  or  the  chariots  in  front,*  the  infantry  in  the  rear,  and 
the  weakest  of  the  troops  in  the  centre.  In  another  place,  we 
find  the  infantry  in  front,  and  the  cavalry  in  the  rear:  this  shows 
that  they  adopted  a  variety  of  arrangement  according  to  circum- 
stances. It  is  quite  impossible,  from  Homer's  description,  to  have 
any  distinct  idea  of  the  manoeuvres  of  the  troops  during  an  engage- 
ment. He  gives  us  no  plan  of  attack:  we  know  not  whether  the 
armies  charged  in  one  body  or  in  separate  divisions.  We  see  no 
evolutions,  no  rational  movements  of  the  troops  during  the  action, 
nor  any  manoeuvre  which  shows  conduct  or  skill  on  the  part  of  the 
general.  The  chiefs  or  captains  of  the  different  bodies  seem  to 
have  fought  equally  with  the  private  soldiers,  and  to  be  interested 
only  who  should  kill  most  men.  Homer's  descriptions  are  all  of 
single  combats,  man  to  man;  long  discourses  and  taunting  re- 
proaches between  the  heroes,  ending  in  a  desperate  duel,  without 
any  regard  to  the  situation  of  the  main  army.  It  appears  from 
Homer's  accounts  that  the  Greeks,  in  rushing  on  to  engagement, 


*  When  cavalry  or  horse  are  mentioned,  we  are  not  to  understand  that  )ii 
Chose  armies  there  were  regular  bodies  of  horsemen.  The  horses  were  employ- 
ed only  in  the  drawing  of  cars  or  chariots,  each  usuallv  containing  two  men, 
of  whom  one  managed  the  horses  and  the  other  fought — GogwA,  t  ii.  b.  t. 
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f  reserved  a  deep  silence,  while  the  Trojans,  like  most  other  bar- 
arous  nations,  uttered  hideous  shouts  at  the  moment  of  attack. 

How  those  armies  were  subsisted  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  It  is 
certain  that  in  those  times  the  troops  had  no  regular  pay:  they 
served  at  their  own  charges  alone.  The  levies  were  made  by  a 
general  law  obliging  each  family  to  furnish  a  soldier,  under  a  cer- 
tain penalty.  The  only  recompense  for  the  service  of  individuals 
was  their  rated  share  of  the  booty;  for  none  were  allowed  to 
plunder 'for  themselves:  every  thing  was  brought  into  a  common 
stock,  and  the  division  was  made  by  the  chiefs,  who  had  a  larger 
proportion  for  their  share. 

The  arms  of  the  troops  were  of  different  kinds.  Their  offensive 
weapons  were  the  sword  slung  from  the  shoulder,  the  bow  and 
arrows,  the  javelin,'  or  short  missile  spear,  the  club,  the  hatchet, 
and  the  sling.  Their  weapons  of  defence  were  an  enormous 
shield  which  defended  almost  the  whole  body,  made  of  thin  metal, 
and  covered  with  the  hide  of  some  animal ;  an  helmet  of  bras^  or 
copper  ;  and  a  cuirass  and  buskins,  with  coverings  for  the  thighs, 
of  the  same  metal.  It  is  proper  to  observe  that  iron,  though 
known  before  this  period,  was  a  rare  metal,  and  accounted  of  high 
value.  Achilles  proposed  a  ball  of  iron  as  one  of  the  prizes  in 
the  funeral-games  which  he  celebrated  in  honor  of  Palroclus.*  It 
was  not  used  in  th^  fabrication  of  weapons  of  war.  These  were 
formed  of  copper  hardened  by  an  admixture  of  tin ;  and  even  in 
much  later  periods  the  Roman  swords  were  of  the  same  compound 
metal. 

On  this  subject,  the  state  of  the  military  art  at  this  period  among 
the  Greeks,  the  President  Goguet  has,  in  vol.  ii.,  book  v.,  ch.  iii., 
of  his  Origin  of  Laws,  &c.,  collected  a  great  mass  of  curious  in- 
formation, to  which  I  beg  leave  to  refer  my  readers.  From  all 
that  can  be  gathered  on  the  subject  it  appears  that  this  art  was 
yet  extremely  rude.  But  practice,  which  matures  all  arts,  very 
soon  reduced  this  into  a  system;  and  the  Greeks,  in  a  very  eaily 
period  of  their  history,  seem  to  have  become  greater  proficients  in 
war  than  any  of  the  civilized  nations. 

About  80  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  began  the  war  of  the 
Ileraclidae.  Perseus,  the  founder  of  Mycenae,  left  the  crown  to 
his  son  Electryon.  Amphitryon,  the  grandson  of  Perseus,  by 
Alceus,  married  Alcmena,  the  daughter  of  Electryon,  and  thus 
founded  a  double  title  of  succession  to  that  sovereignty;  but  hav- 
ing involuntarily  killed  his  father-in-law,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  his 
country,  while  the  sceptre  was  seized  by  his  uncle  Sthenelus,  the 
brother  of  Electryon.  By  this  act  of  usurpation,  Hercules,  the 
son  of  Amphitryon  and  Alcmena,  was  excluded  from  the  throne 
of  Mycenaj.     Eurystheus,  tlie  son   and   successor  of  Sthenelus, 
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endeavored  to  destroy  Hercules,  by  exposing  him  to  numberless 
perilous  enterprises ;  and  6ontmuing  afterwards  his  persecution 
against  his  children,  made  war  against  the  Athenians,  who  pro- 
tected them ;  but  he  was  defeated  and  slain.  This  event  opened 
the  Peloponnesus  to  the  HeracUds,  or  descendants  of  Herculesi 
who  were  in  the  train  of  subduing  the  country  when  they  were 
influenced  by  the  weakest  superstition.  They  retreated  upon  the 
response  of  an  oracle,  which  declared  that  their  absence  was  the 
only. means  of  relieving  Greece  from  the  ravages  of  a  pestilence. 
Thyllus,  the  son  of  Hercules,  deceived  by  some  ambiguous  ex- 
pressions of  the  oracle,  returned  after  three  years,  and  was  killed 
in  a  single  combat,  by  which  he  chose  to  decide  the  fate  of  the 
contending  parties,  ft  was  on  his  death  agreed  that  the  Hera- 
clidae  should  not  for  60,  or,  as  others  say,  100  years,  return  to 
Peloponnesus. 

That  term  being  expired,  Cresphontes  and  Aristodemus,  the 
descendants  of  Hercules,  by  Hyllus,  returned,  and  found  Tesa- 
menes,  the  son  of  Orestes,  possessed  of  the  kingdoms  of  Argos« 
Mycenae,  and  Lacedaemon.  They  overcame  this  prince,  and  took 
possession  of  his  states;  Cresphontes  seizing  Mycenae,  Temenes 
Argos,  and  the  two  sons  of  Aristodemus,  Eurysthenes  and  Procles« 
dividing  Lacedaemon.  The  last  is  an  important  fact,  as  sliall  after- 
wards be  mentioned. 

These  wars  miserably  ravaged  Greece,  and  threw  it  back  into 
barbarism.  The  states  became  once  more  detached  and  weak,— 
the  petty  chiefs  exercising  the  most  despotic  control,  and  follow- 
ing the  barbarous  policy  of  maintaining  constant  war  with  their 
neighbors  to  make  their  own  office  be  felt  as  necessary.  But 
matters  were  gradually  verging  to  a  crisis;  and  from  the  insupport- 
able tyranny  of  those  despots,  the  very  name  of  king  (tyrannos) 
became  at  length  universally  odious.  Thebes  was  the  first  of  the 
states  which  declared  for  a  popular  government,  and  others  soon 
followed  her  example.  The  following  event  was  the  immediate 
occasion  of  this  revolution : 

The  Heraclidae,  in  their  war  against  the  Athenians,  had  been 
assured  of  success  by  the  oracle,  provided  they  did  not  kill  Codrus, 
then  king  of  Athens.  In  their  attack  on  the  Athenian  territory, 
tliey  determined,  if  possible,  to  preserve  the  life  of  the  sovereign; 
but  this  generous  patriot,  who  had  learned  the  importance  of  die 
sacrifice,  resolved  to  devote  himself  for  his  country  ; — ^he  disguised 
himself  like  a  peasant,  and  purposely  quarrelling  with  a  soldier  of 
the  hostile  army,  procured  the  death  he  wished.  The  Heraclidae, 
a  second  time  the  dupes  of  an  oracle,  retired,  not  daring  to  fight 
against  the  Fates.  Medon  and  Nileus,  the  sons  of  Codrus,  dis- 
puted the  succession  to  the  crown;  but  the  Athenians,  though 
justly  venerating  the  memory  of  Codrus,  and  honoring  his  blood 
were  weary  of  monarchy.  They  determined  to  establish  a  demo  • 
cracy;  but  from  respect  to  their  last  prince,  they  conferred  on  his 
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son,  Medon,  the  office  of  first  ma^trate,  under  the  title  of  arehon^ 
or  the  commander.  This  is  the  commencement  of  the  Athenian 
Republic,  about  1068  b.  c.  Of  its  political  structure  we  shall 
afterwards  particularly  treat. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Greeks,  weak  as  they  were,  began 
to  form. distant  colonies.  Perhaps  we  ought  rather  to  say,  that  it 
was  this  very  weakness,  and  the  oppression  which  they  suffered  at 
home,  that  iorced  many  of  them  to  abandon  theur  country,  and  to 
seek  refuge  in  other  lands.  A  wandering  people  who  have  but 
lately  become  stationary,  or  a  nation  partly  composed  of  foreigners, 
ingrafting  themselves  on  the  ancient  inhabitants,  have  not  tliat 
affection  for  a  natal  soil  which  is  so  strongly  felt  by  an  indigenous 
people  who  have  for  a  long  period  of  time  peaceably  inhabited  a 
civilized  country.  Recendy  brought  under  control,  and  impatient 
of  oppression  from  the  remembrance  of  their  former  freedom,  the 
least  attempt  to  straighten  the  chain  which  confines  them,  disposes 
them  immediately  to  shake  it  off.  If  too  weak  at  once  to  break 
their  fetters,  they  withdraw  themselves  from  their  bondage,  and 
relinquish  all  connection  with  a  government  to  which  they  do  not 
incline  to  submit. 

Such  was  the  case  at  this  time  with  many  of  the  Qrecian  states. 
The  oppression  they  suffered  from  the  tyranny  of  their  de^^jots, 
and  the  miseries  of  continual  war,  either  with  their  neighbors  or 
between  their  domestic  factions,  forced  great  multitudes  m  despair 
to  abandon  their  country,  and  to  transport  themselves  to  the  neigh- 
boring continent  of  Asia,  which  the  Trojan  war  had  laid  open  to 
them.  A  large  body  of  the  iBolians  from  Peloponnesus  landed 
in  the  opposite  country  and  founded  twelve  cities,  of  which  Smyrna 
was  the  most  considerable.  Nileus,  the  son  of  Codrus,  probably 
impatient  of  submission  where  he  thought  he  had  an  equal  title  to 
rule,  carried  over  into  Asia  a  large  body  of  the  disaffected  Athe- 
nians, reinforced  by  some  lonians  from  the  Peloponnesus;  and  be, 
too,  founded  twelve  cities,  of  which  the  most  considerable  were 
Ephesus,  Miletus,  Colophon,  and  Clazomene.  This  territory,  in 
compliment  to  his  associates  from  Peloponnesus,  he  termed  Ionia, 
the  name  of  their  original  country.  War,  therefore,  and  domestic 
oppressions,  gave  rise  to  many  of  the  Grecian  colonies,  which 
afterwards  came  to  be  great  and  powerful  states.  Other  colonies, 
however,  had  a  different  origin.  In  the  more  advanced  and  flour- 
ishing periods  of  the  mother  country,  the  narrow  territory  possessed 
by  each  of  the  states,,  and  the  increased  population,  compelled 
them  to  send  off  the  inhabitants  in  quest  of  new  settlements.  Thus 
the  Dorians  sent  off  colonies  to  lutly  and  Sicily,  which  founded 
the  cities  of  Tartntum  and  Locri  in  the  former;  and  in  the  latter, 
Syracuse  and  ^grigentum.  Colonies  afterwards,  of  the  same 
people,  betook  themselves  to  the  islands  of  Crete,  Rhodes,  and 
Cos;  and  others  passing  into  Asia,  where  many  of  their  country- 
men where  already  established,  founded  Halicamassusy   Cnidtif, 
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aad  several  Other  cities.  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  in  his  ^^  Wealth  of 
Nations,"  in  treating  this  subject  of  tlie  Greek  colonization,  has 
justly  remarked  that  with  regard  to  these  new  settlements,  the 
motlier  city,  though  she  considered  the  colony  as  a  child  at  all 
times  entided  to  great  favor  and  assistance,  and  owing  in  return 
much  gratitude  and  respect,  yet  viewed  it  as  an  emancipated  child, 
over  whom  she  pretended  to  claim  no  direct  authority  or  jurisdic- 
tion. The  colony  settled  its  own  form  of  government,  enacted  its 
own  laws,  and  made  peace  or  war  with  its  neighbors  as  an  inde- 
pendent state,  which  had  no  occasion  to  wait  for  the  consent  or 
sanction  of  the  mother  city. 

Those  colonies  which  Greece  sent  abroad  in  her  more  advanced 
periods,  from  an  excessive  increase  of  population,  were  observed 
to  make  a  most  rapid  progress,  and  soon  become  great  and  flour- 
ishing states.  Dr.  Smith  has  accounted  for  this  fact  with  his  usual 
sagacity;  and  I  make  no  scruple  to  adopt  his  observations. 

^'  The  colony  of  a  civilized  nation  which  takes  possession  either 
of  a  waste  country,  or  of  one  so  thinly  inhabited  that  the  natives 
easily  give  place  to  the  new'setders,  advances  more  rapidly  to 
wealtli  and  greatness  than  any  other  human  society.  The  colonists 
carry  out  with  them  a  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  of  other  useful 
arts,  superior  to  what  can  grow  up  of  its  own  accord  in  the  course 
of  many  centuries  among  savage  and  barbarous  nations.  They 
carry  out  with  them,  too,  the  habit  of  subordination,  some  notion 
of  regular  government  which  takes  place  in  their  own  country,  of 
the  system  of  laws  which  support  it,  and  of  a  regular  administra- 
tion of  justice;  and  they  naturally  establish  something  of  the  same 
kind  in  the  new  setdement.  But  among  savage  and  barbarous 
nations,  the  natural  progress  of  law  and  government  is  sdll  slower 
than  the  natural  progress  of  arts,  after  law  and  government  have 
been  so  far  established  as  is  necessary  for  their  protection. 

''The  progress  of  many  of  the  ancient  Greek  colonies  towards 
refinement,  wealth,  and  greatness,  seems  accordingly  to  have  been 
extremely  rapid.  In  the  course  of  a  century  or  two,  several  of 
them  appear  to  have  rivalled,  and  even  to  have  surpassed,  their 
parent  states.  Thus  Syracuse  and  Agrigentum  in  Sicily,  Tarentum 
and  Locri  in  Italy,  Epbesus  and  Miletus  in  Asia  Minor,  appear  to 
have  been  at  least  equal  to  any  of  the  cities  of  ancient  Greece. 
Though  posterior  in  their  establishment,  yet  all  the  arts  of  refine- 
ment, philosophy,  poetry,  and  elegance,  seem  to  have  been  culd- 
vated  as  early,  and  to  have  been  improved  as  highly,  in  them  as 
in  any  part  of  the  mother  country.  The  schools  of  the  two  oldest 
Greek  philosophers,  those  of  Thales  and  Pythagoras,  were  estab- 
lished, it  is  remarkable,  not  in  ancient  Greece,  but  in  Miletus  and 
Crotona,  the  former  an  Asiatic,  the  latter  an  Italian  colony.  All 
those  colonies  had  established  themselves  in  countries  inhabited  by 
savage  and  barbarous  nations,  who  easily  gave  place  to  the  new 
setders.     Thus  they  had  as  much  land  as  they  chose,  a  benign 
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climate,  and  a  fertHe  so3;  for  these  circuiHstaDces  must  have 
dedicated  the  choice  of  their  place  of  establishment.  They  were 
independent  of  their  mother  country,  and  at  liberty  to  conduct 
themselves  in  any  way  they  should  judge  most  suitablr'  to  their 
interest."  It  was  no  wonder  they  should  soon  become  great  and 
powerful  states. 

Meantime,  the  parent  country  owed,  perhaps,  some  of  its  great- 
est political  revolutions  to  its  first  colonies.  The  Greeks  who 
remained  at  home,  naturally  envious  of  the  happiness  and  pros* 

1)erity  which  they  saw  their  countrymen  enjoy  in  their  new  estab- 
ishments,  began  to  aspire  at  the  same  freedom  of  constitution. 
An  ardent  passion  for  liberty  soon  became  the  ruling  passion  of 
the  Greeks.  Thebes  and  Athens,  we  have  already  remarked, 
were  the  first  states  which  threw  ofl!*  the  regal  government,  and 
substituted  in  its  place  the  republican.*  Other  states  soon  followed 
tlieir  example,  and  either  entirely  expelled  their  tyrannical  gov- 
ernors, or  so  circumscribed  their  authority  as  to  reduce  .them  to 
the  function  of  the  principal  magistrate  of  a  democracy.* 

A  new  road  was  now  open  to  ambitioD*;  for  k  is  the  quality  of 
the  republican  form  of  government  to  generate  and  keep  alive  that 
passion  in  all  the  members  of  the  state:  and  hence,  of  all  forms  of 
government,  it  is  necessarily  the  most  turbulent.  But  these  repub- 
lics, thus  newly  formed,  could  not  subsist  by  the  ancient  and  veiy 
imperfect  systems  of  laws  by  which  they  had  been  formerly  gov- 
erned; for  these  laws,  framed  in  the  spirit  of  despotism,  and  owing 
their  obligation  solely  to  the  strong  hand  which  carried  them  into 
execution,  fell  of  necessity  along  with  the  power  which  framed 
and  enforced  them.  The  infant  republics  of  Greece  demanded, 
therefore,  new  laws;  and  it  was  necessary  that  some  enlightened 
citizen  should  arise,  who  had  discernment  to  perceive  what  system 
of  laws  was  best  adapted  to  the  genius  and  character  of  his  native 
state,  who  had  abilities  to  compile  and  digest  such  a  system,  and 
sufficient  weight  and  influence  with  his  countrymen  to  recommend 
and  carry  it  into  execution.  Such  men  were  the  Spartan  Lycur- 
gus  and  the  Athenian  Solon. 


*  The  word  Tvqartof^  in  a  itrict  sense,  has  no  reference  to  the  abase  of 
power,  as  in  the  modern  acceptation  of  the  word.  It  means,  properly,  the 
person  invested  with  the  chief  authonty  ander  any  form  of  govemment,  and 
was  applied  originally  to  the  best  as  well  as  to  the  worst  of  sovereigns. 
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to  Slapes— Public  Tables-^Education— Defects  of  the  System  of  Lycurgu* 
— ^Its  effects  on  Manners— Theft  authorized— Cruelty — Idleness— Creation  of 
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The  territory  of  Lacedaemon,  or  Laconia,  of  which  Sparta,  situated 
on  the  Eurotas,  was  the  chief  city,  forms  the  south-east  comer  of 
Peloponnesus;  having  Argos  and  Arcadia  on  the  north,  Messene 
on  the  west,  the  Mart  tntemum,  or  Mediterranean,  on  the  south, 
and  the  bay  of  Argos  on  the  ^gean  Sea  to  the  east.  The  whole 
territory,  bounded  by  a  naturd  barrier  of  mountains,  did  not  ex- 
ceed fifty  miles  in  its  largest  diameter,  but  was  extremely  popu- 
lous, containing  many  considerable  towns  and  excellent  sea-ports. 
Sparta  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  a  prmce  of  the  name  of  Lace- 
daemon,  who  reigned  there  in  the  time  of  Crotonus,  king  of  Argos, 
and  Amphitryon  of  Athens,  303  years  before  the  destruction  of 
Troy,  and  711  before  the  first  Olympiad.  At  the  time  of  the 
siege  of  Troy,  Menelaus  was  the  sovereign  of  Lacedsmon,  whose 
wife  Helen,  carried  off  by  Paris,  the  son  of  Priam,  was  the  cause 
of  the  war. 

Orestes,  the  son  of  Agamemnon,  and  nephew  of  Menelaus,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  sovereignty  of  Lacedsemon  in  right  of  his  mother 
Clytemnestra,  the  daughter  of  Tyndarus.  The  united  kingdoms 
of  Argos,  Mycenae,  and  Lacedaemon  were  possessed  by  his  son 
Tesamenes,  who,  being  expelled  and  dethroned,  as  we  have  seen, 
oy  the  Heraclidae,  they  made  a  partition  of  his  states,  assigning 
Laconia  to  Eurysthenes  and  Procles,  two  sons  of  Aristodemus. 
The  brothers  did  not  divide  the  kingdom,  but  governed  jointly 
with  equal  power,  as  the  Roman  consuls;  and  such  continued  to 
oe  the  form  of*  the  Spartan  sovereignty  during  a  succession  of 
thirty  princes  of  the  line  of  Eurysthenes,  and  twenty-seven  of  the 
race  of  Procles.  The  celebrated  Lycurgus  was  the  son  of  Poly- 
dectes,  the  sixth  prince  in  a  direct  descent  from  Procles.  Of  the 
great  political  revolution,  operated  by  this  eminent  legislator,  we 
shall  immediately  proceed  to  give  some  account,  after  a  previogs 
examination  of  a  new  theory  of  the  Spartan  government,  which, 
though  extremely  mgenious,  rests  on  no  basis  of  historical  evidoDce. 
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It  is  in  general  a  very  just  opinion  that  political  estabUshments 
and  forms  of  government  have  owed  their  origin  not  so  much  to 
the  genius  and  efforts  of  any  individual  lawgiver  or  politician,  as 
to  a  natural  progress  in  the  condition  of  men,  and  the  state  of 
society  in  which  they  arose:  but  this  observation,  in  general  true, 
IS  not  universally  so.  It  is  as  fallacious  a  position  to  assert  that 
no  political  establishment  has  been  the  result  of  the  genius  of  a 
sin^e  man,  as  to  affirm  that  all  have  had  that  origin.  It  is  too 
much  the  prevailing  passion  with  speculative  politicians  to  reduce 
every  thing  to  general  principles.  Man,  say  they,  is  every  where 
the  same  animal;  and  will,  placed  in  similar  situations,  always 
exhibit  a  similar  appearance.     His  manners,  his  habits,  his  im- 

Erovements,  the  government  under  which  he  lives,  the  municipal 
iws  by  which  he  is  regulated,  arise  naturally  from  that  situation 
in  which  we  find  him,  and  all  is  the  result  of  a  few  general  laws 
of  nature  which  operate  equally  upon  the  whole  of  the  human 
kind.  I  very  much ,  fear  that  this  fondness  for  generalizing  has 
been  prejudicial  both  to  sound  philosophy  and  to  historic  truth,  by 
making  fact  bend  to  system.  I  am  afraid  that  those  who  have 
flattered  themselves  with  possessing  that  penetration  of  intellect 
which  can  develop  the  simple  but  hidden  laws  which  regulate 
human  nature,  have  forgotten  that  it  is  the  knowledge  of  facts 
alone  that  must  lead  to  the  discovery  of  those  laws;  and  that  to 
know  for  certain  whether  we  possess  those  necessary  facts,  we 
must  have  attained  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the 
whole  species.  The  philosopher,  who  antecedently  to  this  exten- 
sive knowledge  should,  from  a  partial  view  of  a  single  nation  or 
race  of  men,  or  even  from  the  best  details  which  history  can  furnish, 
think  himself  qualified  to  lay  down  the  laws  of  the  species,  may 
have  the  ability  to  make  a  very  beautiful  hypothesis,  which,  after 
all,  may  be  as  distant  from  the  truth  as  an  Utopian  romance. 

These  reflections  have  occurred  on  considering  a  theory  with 
regard  to  the  constitution  of  Sparta,  which  was  first  started  by  an 
ingenious  writer,  Dr.  Brown,  in  his  Essay  on  Civil  Liberty;  and 
as  it  pleases  the  imagination  by  its  ingenuity,  it  has  obtained  of  late 
a  pretty  general  currency.  It  has  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Logan 
in  a  small  tract  entitled  "The  Philosophy  of  History,"  and  has 
thence  been  ingrafted  into  a  larger  work,  probably  written  by  the 
same  author,  though  under  a  different  name.* 

The  theory  to  which  I  allude,  proceeding  upon  this  principle, 
that  all  political  establishments  result  naturally  fi'om  the  state  of 
society  iii  which  they  arise,  gives  the  following  ingenious  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  Spartan  government,  and  solution  of  all  those 
singular  phenomena  which  it  exhibited. 

The  army  of  the  Heraclids,  when  they  came  to  recover  the 
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dominion  of  their  ancestors,  was  composed  of  Dorians  from  Thes* 
saly,  the  most  barbarous  of  all  the  Greek  tribes.  The  Acbsans, 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Laconia,  were  compelled  to  seek  new 
habitations,  while  the  barbarians  of  Thessaly  took  possession  of 
their  country.  Of  all  the  nations  which  are  the  subject  of  history, 
this  people,  it  is  said,  bore  the  nearest  resemblance  to  the  rude 
Americans.  An  American  tribe,  where  a  chief  presides,  where 
the  council  of  the  aged  deliberate,  and  the  assembly  of  the  people 
give  their  voice,  is  on  the  eve  of  such  a  political  establishment  as 
the  Spartan  constitution.  The  Dorians,  or  Thessalians,  settled  in 
Lacedaemon,  manifested  the  same  manners  with  all  other  nations 
in  a  barbarous  state.  Lytiurgus  did  no  more  than  arrest  them  in 
that  state  by  forming  their  usages  into  laws.  He  checked  them 
at  once  in  the  first  stage  of  improvement;  he  put  forth  a  bdd 
hand  to  that  spring  which  is  in  society,  and  stopped  its  motion. 

It  remains  now  to  inquire  whether  this  ingenious  theory  is  con- 
sistent with  historic  truth.  It  may  be  remarked,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  Dorians,  thus  represented  as  one  of  the  most  barbarods 
of  the  Greek  nations,  were  in  no  period  of  history  described  as 
possessing  that  character.  From  the  nature  of  their  country,  they 
were  m  ancient  times  a  pastoi'al  people,  whose  chief  occupation 
was  the  care  of  their  flocks  and  herds;  and  hence  the  Doric  char- 
acter in  poetry  and  music  is  synonymous  with  the  pastoral.  But 
the  Dorians  inhabiting  the  centre  of  Greece  adjoining  to  Attica, 
and  m  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Delphos,  were  probably  among 
the  most  early  refined  of  the  Grecian  tribes.  They  were  among 
the  first  who,  from  an  excessive  population,  sent  forth  distant 
colonies;  and,  if  we  are  to  judge  of  the  mother  state  from  her 
children,  we  should  estimate  their  civilization  at  that  period  to  be 
remarkable;  since  their  colonies  Syracuse  and  Agrigentum,  Ta- 
rentum  and  Locri,  were  within  a  short  period  of  their  founda- 
tion among  the  most  polished  and  luxurious  of  the  states  of 
antiquity. 

But  in  reality  we  have  no  sufficient  authority  for  this  alleged 
fact,  that  the  Dorians,  or  any  other  people,  expelled  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Laconia,  and  took  possession  of  their  countnr. 
That  the  Heraclidae,  after  a  tedious  war,  at  length  recovered  the 
dominions  of  their  ancestors,  is  a  fact  upon  which  all  antiquity  is 
agreed;  but  that  they  used  the  absurd  and  unnatural  policy  of 
extirpating  their  own  natural  subjects,  and  planting  a  race  of 
strangers  in  their  stead,  is  an  assertion  which  is  not  easily  to  be 
credited.  A  single  oration  of  Isocrates  is  quoted  as  countenancing 
this  alleged  fact.  Addressing  the  Lacedemonians,  he  says,  ^*  Te 
were  originally  Dorians;"  and  in  another  passage  he  says  that  the 
Dorians  {^eed  to  follow  the  Heraclidae  on  condition  of  gettmg  a 
share  of  the  conquered  lands.  On  this  slender  authority  rests  the 
supposed  fact,  that  the  Dorians  got  the  whole  of  this  territory  by 
the  extirpation  of  its  former  inhabitants.     An  incidental  pa<«age  in 
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tbe  speech  of  a  rnetorician,  referring  to  an  event  which  must  have 
happened  near  800  years  before  his  -time,  is  thus  the  only  warrant 
for  a  fact*  which  in  itself  is  contrary  to  all  probability. 

And  here  the  question  may  be  put,  whence  has  it  happened 
that  this  idea  of  the  origin  of  thq  Spartan  constitution  should  have 
escaped  all  the  politicians  of  antiquity — all  those  ingenious  and 
accurate  writers  who  have  been  at  the  utmost  pains  to  delineate 
the  origin  and  nature  of  this  extraordinary  system  of  government-^- 
that  those  great  geniuses  of  antiquity  who  lived  so  much  nearer  to 
the  times  of  which  they  treated — who  had  all  the  information  we 
have,  and  unquestionably  a  great  deal  mor^  that  we  have  lost— 
should  not  have  had  the  sagacity  to  develope  this  very  simple  idea 
of  the  rise  of  this  extraordinary  constitution?  How  it  has  hap- 
pened that  Xenophon,  Plutarch,  Aristotle,  Plato,  Polybius,  should, 
after  all  their  researches  on  the  subject,  never  have  once  stumbled 
upon  a  truth  of  such  obvious  discovery; — that  all  those  writers 
should  have  joined  in  the  highest  encomiums  of  the  extraordinary 
political  ability  of  Lycurgus  in  effecting  so  singular  and  so  violent 
a  change  in  the  constitution  of  hb  country  and  manners  of  his 
people ; — and  that  it  should  now  be  discovered,  at  the  distance  of 
above  2600  years,  that  this  legislator,  so  celebrated  in  antiquity, 
made  no  change  whatever,  and  had  no  other  merit  than  that  of 
fixing  by  laws  the  manners  df  his  countrymen  in  the  rude  state  in 
which  he  found  them. 

Xeonphon,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Lacedaemonian  polity,  enlarges 
on  the  most  extraordinary  genius  of  Lycurgus,  who  could  devise 
a  system  so  opposite  to  that  of  all  other  establishments,  and  is 
continually  adverting  to  the  contrariety  between  the  laws  which 
he  'established,  and  those  which  prevailed  in  the  neighboring 
states. 

Plutarch  says,  that  Lycurgus,  on  returning  after  an  absence  of 
many  years,  which  he  had  spent  in  Crete,  in  Egypt,  in  Africa,  in 
Spain,  and  in  Asia,  in  conference  with  the  learned  men  of  all  those 
countries,  and  in  the  study  of  their  laws  and  governments,  con- 
ceived the  great  design  of  entirely  new  modelling  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  his  country,  then  in  the  utmost  disorder  and  imper- 
fection. He  mentions  particularly  that  the  separation  of  the 
military  profession  from  that  of  the  mechanical  arts  was  what 
Lycurgus  most  admired  in  Egypt,  and  thence  he  introduced  the 
same  regulation  among  his  own  countrymen  at  his  return.  He 
saw,  says  Plutarch,  that  "partial  amendments  would  be  like  a 
mild  and  gentle  medicine  in  a  mortal  disease ;  that  the  cure  must 
be  made  by  cutting  off  at  once  every  principle  of  ancient  corrup- 
tion, and  thus  giving  the  body  politic  a  new,  vigorous,  and  healthy 
constitution."  The  same  author  informs  us,  that  the  execution  of 
this  design  was  attended,  as  might  have  been  expected,  with  the 
greatest  difficulty,  and  relates  a  particular  circumstance  which 
strongly  proves  it :  the  regulation  of  the  diet  of  the  citizens  excited 
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such  co/nmolion,  that  the  lawgiver  in  a  popular  tumult  had  one  of 
his  eyes  beaten  out. 

Such  are  the  ideas  of  two  of  the  ablest  politicians  of  cmtiquityy 
who  have  written  professedly  of  the  Spartan  constitution  and 
government.  We  have  no  hint  from  them  of  this  ingenious 
theory,  of  fixing  the  manners  of  barbarians,  or  stopping  the  spring 
of  society.  Do  we  find  any  thmg  of  this  notion  m  Plato?  Not 
a  word:  every  thing,  on  the  contrary,  which  marks  an  extraor- 
dinary change  effected  by  Lycurgus  ;  which  intimates  the  difiB- 
culties  he  met  with,  and  the  force  of  genius  by  which  he  sur- 
mounted them.  "  He  appeared,"  says  Plato,  "  like  a  god  among 
men.''  He  realized  and  actually  executed  what  the  greatest  phi- 
losophers have  scarcely  dared  to  imagine :  to  raise  men  above 
the  passion  of  interest,  above  pain,  above  pleasure ;  to  extinguish 
in  them  the  strongest  propensities  of  nature,  and  to  fiU  their  whole 
souls  with  the  love  of  glory  and  of  their  country. 

Do  we  find  any  trace  of  these  modern  ideas  in  Herodotus,  in 
Aristotle,  in  Polybius.^  Nothing  that  approaches  to  them.  They 
^  all  breathe  the  same  sentiments ;  tliey  all  paint  the  wonderful 
change  operated  by  Lycurgus,  the  extraordinary  genius  of  that 
politician  and  lawgiver.  But  the  modem  theorists  have  discovered 
in  the  ancient  governments  principles  and  political  springs  which 
lay  concealed  from  those  who  framed 'and  those  who  lived  under 
them.  They  have  traced  the  principles  of  the  Spartan  constitu- 
tion among  every  barbarous  people :  their  government  and  laws 
among  .the  savages  in  •Smerica ;  and  the  singular  manners  and 
more  singular  institutions  which  distinguished  the  Spartans  irom 
all  the  rest  of  Greece,  among  the  tribes  of  savages  who  wander  in 
the  woods,  and  live  in  a  state  of  nature. 

If  the  laws  of  Sparta  have  this  resemblance  to  the  mstitutions 
of  all  barbarous  nations,  I  would  ask  among  what  barbarous  people 
do  we  find  such  institutions  as  the  following,  or  any  thing  in  tlieir 
manners  analogous  to  them?  Children  at  Sparta  were  not  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  individual  parents,  but  to  the  state. 
After  the  performance  of  the  first  maternal  duties,  the  youth  were 
educated  at  the  charge  of  the  public ;  and  every  citizen  had  as 
much  authority  over  his  neighbor's  children  as  over  his  own. 
Slaves,  in  the  same  manner,  were,  at  Sparta,  a  species, of  common 
property  ;  every  man  might  make  use  of  his  neighbor's  slaves ; 
•  and  hunt,  as  Xenophon  informs  us,  not  only  with  his  neighbor's 
servants,  but  with  his  dogs  and  horses.  Among  nations  in  their 
rudest  state,  as  the  wild  Americans,  we  know  that  the  condition  of 
children  is,  that  they  are  subjected  to  the  absolute  will  and  disposal 
of  the  father :  the  community  or  tribe  has  no  more  concern  with 
the  children  of  the  individual,  than  they  have  with  his  bow  or  his 
hatchet,  or  the  prey  that  he  has  taken,  or  slain  with  his  arrows. 

A  communion  oi  propert}*^,  such  as  that  we  have  mentioned^  is 
totally  adverse  to  the  manners  of  a  savage  people,  whose  charac- 
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ceristic  fe&cure  is  predominant  selfishness;  and  where  the  notions  of 
the  individual  with  respect  to  the  property  he  possesses  are  obsti^ 
nately  repugnant  to  all  communication. 

The  strong  inducement  to  marriage  held  forth  by  the  laws  of 
Lycurgus,  by  punishing  those  with  infamy  who  refused  to  marry, 
has  no  foundation  in  the  manners  of  any  of  those  barbarous  nations 
with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

We  discover  not  in  barbarous  tribes  any  thing  analogous  to  the 
oath  of  government,  which,  at  Sparta,  was  annually  renewed 
between  the  kings  and  people.  The  kings  swore  to  nile  accord- 
ing to  the  laws,  and  the  people  took  a  solemn  oath,  by  the  mouth 
of  their  magistrates,  to  be  faithful  and  obedient,  on  that  condiHany 
to  their  government. 

The  confinement  of  the  citizens  of  Sparta  to  the  same  simple 
diet,  and  the  public  tables,  where  all  fed  in  common,  have  no 
parallel  among  any  barbarous  people  that  has  ever  yet  been  dis- 
covered. Intemperance  in  food,  and  drunkenness,  are  among  the 
predominant  vices  of  all  rude  nations. 

No  philosophic  traveller  has  yet  discovered  among  any  barbarous 
nations  in  that  period  when  they  have  become  stationary,  and  have 
a  fixed  territorial  residence,  any  traces  of  any  agrarian  law.  If 
tliis  could  be  found  in  any  savage  state,  we  might  then  suppose 
that  Lycurgus  made  no  extraordinary  innovation  when  he  divided 
Laconia  into  39,000  equal  portions  among  its  whole  inhabitants. 

Similar  illustrations  might  be  added  without  number.  It  cannot 
be  alleged,  in  opposition  to  those  instances  I  have  mentioned,  that 
they  are  minute  or  unessential  circumstances  of  dissimilarity,  which 
would  not  counterbalance  the  great  and  material  points  of  coinci- 
dence; they  are,  on  the  contrary,  great  and  capital  features  of  the 
Spartan  constitution,  to  which  we  shall  not  find  the  smallest  resem- 
blance in  the  mstitutions  or  manners  of  any  barbarous  people. 
Instances  of  this  kind,  where  they  consist  of  important  and  specific 
facts,  have  much  more  influence  tlian  general  characters  either  of 
weight  or  dissimilarity.  It  is  just  as  absurd  to  say,  that  a  barbarous 
American  tribe,  where  a  chief  presides,  where  the  council  of  the 
aged  deliberate,  and  the  assembly  of  the  people  gives  its  voice,  is 
on  the  eve  of  such  a  constitution  as  that  of  Sparta,  as  it  were  to 
say  that  they  are  on  the  eve  of  such  a  constitution  as  that  cf 
Britain; — because  there  is  a  coincidence  of  the  same  general 
characters,  a  king  presiding,  a  privy-council  deliberating,  and  the 
people  giving  their  voice  by  their  representatives  in  parliament. 

I  forbear  to  pursue  this  subject  to  a  greater  length.  Too  much, 
it  may  be  thought,  has  been  said  on  this  modern  theory  of  the 
Spartan  government :  but  the  currency  it  has  obtained,  and  the 
general  prevalence  of  the  spirit  of  systemati^ng,  which  is  hurtful 
to  improvement  in  most  sciences,  and  is  particularly  dangerous  in 
matters  of  history,  seemed  to  make  it  necessary  that  this  remark- 
able example  should  meet  with  particular   examination.     I  pro* 
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ceed  DOW  to  a  sboit  delineation  of  the  constitution  of  Sparta,  ana 
shall  consider  its  great  legislator  in  that  point  of  view  in  which  his 
character  has  been  regarded  by  all  antiquity. 

The  return  of  the  Heraclidae,  as  we  have  seen,  gave  two  kings 
to  Lacedaemon.  In  the  partition  of  their  conquests,  Sparta  fell  to 
the  share  of  Eurysthenes  and  Procles,  the  sons  of  Aristodemus, 
who  agreed  to  a  joint  dominion,  which  should  descend  in  the 
same  manner  to  their  posterity.  The  sovereignty,  split  into  two 
branches,  remained  thus  divided  for  about  900  years.  The  earlier 
periods  of  this  government  were,  from  that  cause,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  most  disorderly  and  tumultuous.  While  each  ruler 
acknowledged  no  other  law  than  his  own  will,  to  which  he  found 
a  frequent  opposition  from  the  equally  arbitrary  will  of  aqother,  it 
is  easy  to  imagine  what  must  have  been  the  condition  of  the 
subject,  and  what  the  weakness  and  disorder  of  the  kingdom. 

In  tliis  miserable  state  of  anarchy,  Lycurgus  succeeded  to  one 
branch  of  the  throne,  by  the  death  of  his  brother  Polydectes;  but 
the  widow  of  the  last  prince  being  after  a  few  months  delivered  of 
a  son,  he  yielded  the  crown  to  his  infant  nephew.  Thus  at  liberty, 
and  meditating  more  effectually  to  serve  his  country  at  a  future 
period,  he  travelled  into  Crete,  Asia,  and  Egypt,  in  the  view  of 
studying  the  laws  of  foreign  nations  and  the  spirit  of  their  govern- 
ments. The  singular  example  he  had  shown  of  moderation  in 
resigning  the  throne,  his  known  abilities,  and  the  fruits  expected 
from  those  treasures  of  acquired  knowledge  he  was  now  supposed 
to  possess,  made  his  countrymen  pray  his  return  with  eager  impa- 
tience. He  returned  to  Sparta;  and  even  the  kings  themselves 
are  said  to  have  joined  the  voice  of  die  people  in  soliciting  his  aid 
to  reform  and  save  his  country. 

Lycurgus  undertpok  the  arduous  office  in  the  true  spirit  of  dis- 
interested patriotism.  He  perceived  immediately  that  he  must 
encounter  the  most  formidable  difficulties  in  effecting  what  he 
proposed, — a  total  change,  not  only  in  the  government  but  in  the 
manners  of  his  people.  For  this  great  purpose,  he  had  learned 
from  the  example  of  the  Cretan  Minos,   that  no  engine  was  so 

Eowerful  over  the  minds  of  a  rude  and  ignorant  people,  as  the 
elief  of  acting  by  supernatural  aid.  The  Delphian  oracle,  tutored, 
it  may  be  supposed,  to  the  purpose,  declared  Lycurgus  the  friend 
and  favorite  of  the  gods;  and  proclaimed  to  Sparta,  that  from  him 
she  should  derive  the  most  perfect  government  on  earth. 

Armed  with  this  heavenly  sanction,  Lycurgus  boldly  proposed 
his  system.  The  former  constitution,  if  it  deserved  that  nam'e, 
was  an  unnatural^  mixture  of  an  hereditary  divided  monarchy,  and 
d  disorderly  democracy.  Between  these  contending  powers,  there 
was  no  clearly  defined  partition  of  authority,  nor  any  intermediate 
power  to  preserve  the  balance.  To  supply  this  want  was  the 
first  aim  of  Lycurgus.  He  created  a  senate,  elective,  of  twenty- 
members,   whose  function   was,  as   a  national  council,   to 
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prepare  and  digest  laws  and  ordinances,  which  the  people  had  a 
power  to  approve  or  reject.  Nothing  could  come  before  the 
assembly  of  the  people  that  had  not  either  originated  in  the  senate, 
dr  previously  received  its  sanction.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
approbation  of  the  people  was  necessary  to  validate  the  deter- 
minations of  the  senate.  Thus,  in  fact,  the  sovereignty  resided 
properly  in  the  people;  to  whom  the  senate  was  a  council,  fur- 
nished with  sufficient  power  to  regulate  without  dictating  their 
determinations. 

The  kings  presided  in  the  senate,  and  had  a  double  suffitige. 
They  were  likewise  the  generals  of  the  republic;  but  in  other 
respects,  their  power  was  extremely  limited.  They  could  form 
no  enterprise  without  the  sanction  of  a  council  of  the  citizens, 
whose  duty  was  to  watch  over  their  measures.  On  considerine 
this  circumscribed  authority  of  the  kings,  Condillac  has  well 
remarked,  that  the  throne  seemed  preserved  in  the  line  of  the 
Heraclidae,  only  with  the  view  of  preventing  any  citizen  aspiring 
to  it;  and  two  kings  were  in  reality  less  dangerous  to  liberty  than 
one;  since  they  constantly  kept  alive  two  opposite  parties,  each 
restraining  the  other's  ambition,  and^  thus  preventing  all  approach 
to  tyranny. 

A  system  thus  simple,  and  thus  beautifully  balanced,  seemed 
in  some  measure  to  ensure  its  own  duration.  But  Lycurgus  well 
knew,  that  permanence  was  not  to  be  looked  for  from  the  best 
concerted  system,  if  attention  were  not  given  at  the  same  time 
to  the  regulation  of  that  great  spring  on  which  all  governments 
depend,  the  manners  of  the  people.  Quid  Ugts  sine  moribw 
vatKB  proficiurU9   ♦ 

In  this  important  article,  the  regulation  of  manners,  one  single 
principle  influenced  the  whole  plan  of  Lycurgus.  Luxury  is  the 
bane  of  society.  Let  as  see  in  what  manner  the  particular  insti- 
tutions of  the  Spartan  legislator  were  calculated  to  guard  against 
that  powerful  source  of  corruption. 

The  inequality  of  possessions  was  in  the  first  place  to  be  cor- 
rected, which  could  not  be  done  without  a  new  partition  of  terri- 
torial property.  This  was  in  all  probability  the  greatest  of  those 
difficulties  which  Lycurgus  had  to  encounter.  An  agrarian  law, 
as  striking  at  the  root  of  wealth,  pre-eminence  and  luxury,  is 
of  all  political  regulations  that  which  has  ever  been  found  of  the 
most  difficult  accomplishment.  We  shall  see  the  effects  of  such 
attempts  in  the  Roman  commonwealth.  The  Greek  historians 
have  left  us  much  in  the  dark  as  to  the  means  which  Lycurgus 
employed  to  enforce  this  necessary,  but  harsh  and  violent  change. 
It  seems  most  probable  that  he  gained  the  wealthiest  of  the  citi- 
zens to  an  acquiescence  in  this  measure,  by  artfully  employing  the 
passion  of  honor  to  combat  that  of  interest ;  for  example,  by 
admitting  this  class  of  men  chiefly  to  a  share  in  the  government 
of  the  suite,  when  the  senate  was  first  formed,  and  the  cUef  offices 
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of  the  commonwealth  supplied.     As  for  the  great  body  of  the  peo 
pie,  they  would  probably  be  gainers  by  the  distribution. 

The  more  effectually  to  annihilate  the  distinction  of  wealth,  the 
Spartan  legislator,  instead  of  gold  and  silver,,  substituted  iron 
money;  the  small  value  of  which  rendered  the  current  specie  of 
such  unwieldy  bulk,  tliat  no  individual  could  easUy  accumulate  a 
large  quantity  without  the  discovery  of  his  avarice.  The  sum  of 
ten  mtfUB,  equal  to  about  thirty  pounds  sterling,  would,  in  the 
Spartan  money,  as  Plutarch  tells  us,  fill  a  large  apartment,  and 
could  not  be  transported  without  a. yoke  of  oxen.  This  iron 
money,  moreover,  being  probably  estimated  at  a  higher  value 
than  its  intrinsic  worth,  prevented  its  currency  beyond  the  Lace- 
demonian territory;  and  thus  contributed  to  another  view  of  the 
legislator,  in  checking  all  commercial  intercourse  with  foreiga 
states. 

In  a  government  formed  upoq  the  principle  of  exterminating 
luxury,  and  abolishing  all  inequality  of  property,  the  exercise  of 
no  arts  could  be  tolerated  unless  such  as  were  merely  necessary. 
The  practice  even  of  these,  which  might  have  occasioned  some 
inequality  of  wealth,  was  forbidden  to  all  the  free  subjects  of  the 
state,  and  permitted  only  to*  the  slaves.  Commerce  was  strictly 
prohibited;  and  although  the  tenitory  of  Lacedasmon  contained  a 
considerable  extent  of  sea-coast,  and  afforded  many  excellent  har- 
bors, the  Spartans  allowed  no  foreigners  to  approach  their  shores, 
and  had  not  a  single  trading  vessel  of  their  own. 

Amidst  these  regulations  repressive  of  every  species  of  luxury, 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  was  the  institution  of  the  Public 
Tables.  The  whole  citizens  of  the  republic  were  divided  uito 
vicinages  of  fifteen  families,  and  each  vicinage  had  a  common 
table,  where  all  were  obliged  to  dine  or  make  their  principal 
repast,  each  taking  his  place  in  the  public  hall  without  distinction 
of  ranks;  the  king?,  senators,  and  magistrates,  indiscriminately 
with  the  people.  Here  all  partook  of  the  same  homely  fare 
dressed  in  the  simplest  and  most  frugal  manner.  At  those  public 
tables  the  youth  not  only  learned  moderation  and  temperance,  but 
wisdom  and  good  monds.  The  conversation  was  regulated  and 
prescribed.  It  turned  solely  on  such  subjects  as  tended  to  instil 
mto  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation  the  principles  of  virtue,  and 
that  affection  for  their  country  which  characterizes  the  worthy  citi- 
zens of  every  government,  but  was  peculiarly  eminent  under  the 
Spartan  constitution. 

Among  the  principal  objects  of  the  institutions  of  Lyciu-gus,  tlie 
education  of  the  youth  of  the  republic  was  that  on  which  the 
legislator  had  bestowed  the  most  particular  attention.  Children, 
after  they  had  attained  the  age  of  seven,  were  no  longer  tlie  charge 
of  their  parents,  but  of  the  state.  Before  that  period,  they  were 
taught  at  home  the  great  lessons  of  obedience  and  frugality. 
Afterwards,  under  public  masters,  their  education  was  such  as  to 
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tnun  them  up  to  that  species  of  heroism,  and  the  practice  of  the 
severer  virtues,  which  so  strongly  marked  the  Spartan  character. 
They  were  taught  to  despise  equally  danger  and  pain.  To  shrink 
under  the  stroke  of  punishment  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  having 
that  punishment  redoubled.  Their  very  sports  and  amusements 
were  such  as  are  fitted  to  promote  a  strength  of  constitution,  and 
vigor  and  agility  of  body.  The  athletic  exercises  were  prescribed 
alike  for  both  sexes;  as  the  bodily  vigor  of  the  mother  is  essential 
to  that  of  her  offspring.  To  run,  to  swim,  to  wrestle,  to  hunt, 
were  the  constant  exercise  of  the  youth.  With  regard  to  the 
culture  of  the  mind,  the  Spartan  discipline  admitted  none  of  those 
studies  which  tend  to  refine  or  embellish  the  understanding.  But 
the  duties  of  religion,  the  inviolable  bond  of  a  promise,  the  sacred 
obligation  of  an  oath,  the  respect  due  to  parents,  the  reverence  for 
old  age,  the  strictest  obedience  to  the  laws;  and  above  all,  the 
love  of  their  country,  the  noble  flame  of  patriotism,  were  early  and 
assiduously  inculcated.  In  impressing  on  the  mind  these  most 
important  lessons,  the  great  duties  of  morality,  and  instructing  the 
youth  in  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  their  country,  the  utmost 
attention  was  deservedly  bestowed. 

An  acquaintance  with  the  laws  was  a  most  material  object  in 
the  education  of  all  the  citizens.  Lycurgus  did  not  permit  his 
kws  to  be  written.  They  were  few  and  simple;  and  were 
impressed  on  the  memory  of  the  youth  by  their  parents  and 
masters,  continually  renewed  in  their  minds  by  the  conversaticm 
of  their  elders,  and  most  efiectually  enforced  by  the  daily  practice 
of  their  lives. 

Thus  the  reproach  which  some  authors  have  thrown  on  the 
Spartan  education,  that  it  was  fitted  only  to  make  a  nation  of  sol- 
diers— and  that  the  mind  as  to  every  useful  science,  was  left  in 
absolute  ignorance — is  a  rash  and  ill-founded  accusation.  The 
utmost  attention  was,  on  the  contrary,  bestowed  on  those  which 
are  the  most  important  of  all  mental  occupations,  the  duties  of 
morality,  and  that  true  philosophy  which  teaches  both  the  practice 
of  the  domestic  virtues,  and  the  great  and  important  obligations  of 
a  citizen.  The  youths  of  Sparta,  from  their  attendance  at  the 
public  tables,  were  from  their  infancy  familiarly  acquainted  with 
all  the  important  business  of  the  commonwealth.  They  knew 
thoroughly  its  constitution,  the  powers  of  the  several  functionaries 
of  the  state,  and  the  defined  duties  and  rights  which  belonged  to 
the  kings,  the  magistrates,  and  the  citizens.  Hence  arose  (more 
than  perhaps  from  any  other  cause)  that  permanence  of  constitu- 
tion which  has  been  so  justly  the  admiration  both  of  ancient  and 
of  modern  politicians:  for  where  all  orders  of  men  know  their 
nrecise  rights  and  duties,  and  there  are  laws  sufficient  to  secure  to 
them  the  one,  and  protect  them  in  the  exercise  of  the  other,  there 
will  rarely  be  a  factious  struggle  for  power  or  preeminence;  as  all 
mordinate  ambition  will  be  most  effectually  repressed  by  a  general 
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spirU  of  vigilance  and  caution,  as  ^ell  as  the  difficulty  and  danger 
attendant  on  innovations. 

But  while  we  thus  give  to  the  general  outlines  of  the  plan  of 
Lycurgus  that  encomium  which  it  justly  merits,  let  us  not  become 
the  blind  panegyrists  of  a  system  which,  in  many  particulars,  con- 
sidered in  detail,  was  much  more  deserving  of  blame  than  of 
admiration. 

The  Lacedaemonian  manners,  to  the  regulation  of  which  so 
much  attention  was  paid  by  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  have  afforded 
very  ample  matter  of  censure.  The  regulations  ^especially  regard- 
ing women  have  drawn  on  the  Spartan  legislator  much  deserved 
condemnation,  both  from  moralists  and  politicians.  Amidst  all 
tliat  rigid  austerity  of  manners  which  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  seem 
calculated  to  enforce,  how  astonishing  is  it  that  public  decency 
and  decorum  should  have  been  totally  overlooked!  The  Spartan 
women  were  the  reproach  of  all  Greece  for  their  immodesty;  and 
Aristotle  imputes  chiefly  to  their  licentiousness  and  intemperance 
those  disorders  which  were  ultimately  the  ruin  of  the  state.  The 
men  and  women  frequented  promiscuously  the  public  baths:  the 
youth  of  both  sexes  ran,  wresded,  and  fought  naked  in  the  palaestra, 
rlutarch  tells  us,  in  one  passage  of  the  Life  of  Lycurgus,  that 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  adultery  known  in  Sparta  in  ancient 
times.  But  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  assertion  of  Plutarch 
with  what  he  himself  records  of  that  extraordinary  peculiarity  of 
the  laws  of  Lycurgus  which  permitted  one  citizen  to  borrow 
another's  wife,  for  the  purpose  of  a  good  breed;  and  held  it  no 
dishonor  for  an  aged  man  who  had  a  handsome  wife,  to  offer  her 
to  a  young  man,  and  to  educate  as  his  own  the  issue  of  that  con- 
nection. The  chief  end  of  marriage,  according  to  the  lawgiver's 
notions,  was  to  furnish  the  state  with  a  vigorous  and  healthy  race 
of  citizens.  It  were  therefore  more  just  to  have  said,  not  that 
adultery  was  unknown  at  Sparta,  but  that  there  was  no  such  crime 
recognised  by  its  laws. 

Yet  Lycurgus,  with  an  apparent  inconsistency,  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  reconcile,  had  laid  down  the  strictest  regulations  regarding 
ttie  commerce  between  the  sexes  after  marriage.  The  Spartan 
marriages  were  performed  in  secret:  the  husband  stole  away,  or 
forcibly  carried  away,  his  wife:  she  was  dressed  for  some  time  in 
man's  apparel,  to  conceal  her;  while  the  husband  continued  to 
sleep  as  usual  in  the  public  dormitories  with  his  companions,  and 
to  see  his  wife  only  by  stealth,  till  the  buth  of  a  child  made  him 
known  at  once  as  a  husband  and  a  father.* 


*  The  laws  of  Lycurgus  discouraged  celibacy  by  some  yery  extraordintrv 
regulations  respecting  old    bachelors.    They  were   forbidden   to   dance   wita 
women ;  and  were  compelled  to  walk  naked  through  the  streets  in  the  winter 
■inj^ng  a  ludicrous  song  which  confessed  the  justice  of  their  punishment 
'"*  'e'#  History  of  Gre&ce,  c.  iii. 
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It  is  not  only  in  the  article  of  chastity  that  the  Spartan  laws 
have  been  justly  blamed.  Theft  was  a  part  of  the  system  of 
education  at  Lacedsmon.  Children  were  sent  out  to  steal  from 
the  public  markets  and  gardens,  from  the  butchers'  stalls,  and 
even  from  private  houses.  If  unsuccessful,  they  were  punished 
with  the  loss  of  a  meal ;  if  detected  in  die  theft,  they  were 
scourged  with  severity.  It  is  a  lame  apology  for  an  institution  of 
this  kind  to  say  that  it  habituated  th&m  early  to  stratagems  of  war, 
to  danger,  and  to  vigilance.  The  talents  of  a  thief  are  very 
different  from  the  virtues  of  a  warrior. 

Cruelty,  too,  a  quality  extremely  opposite  to  heroic  virtue,  was 
a  strong  ingredient  in  the  Spartan  system  of  manners.  Patenial 
or  maternal  tenderness  seemed  perfectly  unknown  among  thb 
ferocious  people.  New-bom  children  were  publicly  inspected  by 
die  elders  of  each  tribe;  and  such  as  promised  to  be  of  a  weak 
and  delicate  constitution  were  immediately  put  to  death  by  drown- 
ing. At  the  festival  of  Diana,  children  were  scourged,  sometimes 
even  to  death,  in  the  presence  of  their  mothers,  who  exhorted 
them,  meantime,  to  suffer  every  extremity  of  pain  without  com- 
plaint or  murmur.  It  is  no  wonder  that  such  mothers  should 
receive,  without  emotion,  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  a  son  in 
the  field  of  battle;  but  is  it  possible  to  believe  that  on  such  occa- 
sions they  should  so  far  conquer  nature  as  to  express  a  transport 
of  joy?  What  judgment  must  we  form  of  the  Spartan  notions  of 
patriotic  virtue,  when,  to  love  their  country,  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary to  subdue  and  extinguish  the  strongest  feelings  of  humanity, 
the  first  instinct  of  nature. 

The  barbarous  treatment  which  the  Lacedsemonians  bestowed 
on  their  slaves,  or  Helots,  is  mentioned  by  all  ancient  writers  with 
extreme  censure  and  just  indignation.  The  Helots  were  a  neigh- 
boring people  of  Peloponnesus,  whom  they  had  subdued  in  war, 
and  reduced  to  servitude.  They  were  numerous,  and  had  at 
times  attempted  to  shake  off  their  yoke;  whence  it  was  judged  a 
necessary  policy  to  curb,  to  intimidate,  and  to  weaken  them  by 
the  most  shockmg  inhumanity.  It  was  not  allowable  to  sell  or  to 
exjwDrt  them;  but  the  youth  were  encouraged  to  put  them  to 
death  for  pastime.  They  went  forth  to  the  field  to  hunt  them 
like  wild  beasts;  and  when  at  any  time  it  was  apprehended  that 
those  unhappy  wretches  had  become  so  numerous  as  to  endanger 
the  state,  the  cryptia^  or  secret  act^  viz:  a  general  massacre  in  the 
night,  was  ordained  by  law.  The  apologists  of  the  Spartan  legis- 
lator tell  us,  that  these  enormities  cannot  be  imputed  to  Lycurgus; 
that  they  sprang  from  the  perversion  of  his  institutions,  and  were 
unknown  in  the  early  and  more  virtuous  periods  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian state;  but  a  very  litde  reflection  must  convince  us,  that  they 
arose  necessarily  from  that  system  of  manners  which  his  institu* 
aons  were  calculated  to  form. 

It  were  easy  to  show  that  the  Spartan  institutions,  however  ex- 
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ceBeut  in  many  respects,  carried  in  themselves  the  seeds  of  much 
disorder. 

To  virtue  there  is  no  such  enemy  as  idleness;  but  the  Lacedas* 
monians,  unless  when  engaged  in  war,  were  totally  unoccupied. 
Lycurgus,  it  is  said,  wanted  to  make  a  nation  of  soldiers.*  So  his 
apologists  conclude,  because  they  find  that  his  constitution  was 
more  proper  for  producing  that  effect  than  any  other.  But  the 
ultimate  object  of  all  legislation  is- not  to  give  a  people  any  par- 
ticular character,  but  to  furnish  them  with  such  laws  as  are  suited 
to  produce,  in  their  situation,  the  greatest  political  happiness. 
Lycurgus  may  have  judged  that  the  military  cnaracter  was  most 

C'oper  for  producing  tliat  effect.  In  a  small  territory  like  that  of 
acedsemon,  security  was  evidently  the  first  and  principal  object; 
and  therefore  to  cherish  the  military  spirit  as  essential  to  that  end 
was  deservedly  a  primary  view  of  the  legislator;  but  it  ought  not 
to  have  been  his  only  view.  It  is  in  peace  that  a  nation  enjoys 
its  truest  happiness;  and  to  qualify  the  citizens  of  every  govern- 
ment for  that  which  is  their  natural  state,  the  sound  health  of  the 
body  politic,  is  certainly  the  chief  end  of  legislation.  Much  there- 
fore as  we  may  admire  the  genius  and  talents  of  Lycurgus,  we 
cannot  say  that  he  had  extensive  or  even  just  views  as  a  politician, 
since  he  seems  to  have  concluded  that  while  his  laws  cherished 
the  military  spirit,  every  other  virtue  or  quality  of  a  citizen  would 
follow  of  course.  The  Lacedaimonians  therefore  exhibited  in  their 
general  character  exactly  what  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  discipline  that  trained  them.  Unless  when  engaged  in  war, 
they  were  absolutely  idle  and  listless.  They  had  no  occupations 
for  a  season  of  peace.  The  distinction  of  professions,  which  in 
other  states  gives  rise  to  that  separation  of  interests  which,  animat- 
ing each  individual,  inspires  life  and  vigor  into  the  whole  com- 
munity, was  there  totally  unknown.  The  common  good,  or 
rather  the  glory,  of  the  state,  came  in  place  of  every  private  inter- 


*  XenophoDi  who  had  fought  for  and  against  the  Lacedsroonians,  remarkty 
that  in  toe  knowledge  and  practice  of  war,  they  far  excelled  all  other  nations, 
both  Greeks  and  barbarians.  Their  troops  were  divided  into  regiments  consist- 
ing of  512  men,  sabdivided  into  four  companies,  and  each  of  these  into  smaller 
divisions,  commanded  by  their  respective  officers.  The  soldiers  were  attended 
by  a  multitude  of  artisans  and  slaves,  who  furnished  them  with  all  necessary 
supplies,  and  accompanied  by  a  long  train  of  priests  and  poets,  who  flattered 
their  hopes  and  animated  their  valor.  A  body  of  cavalry  always  preceded 
their  march.  They  encamped  in  a  circular  form ;  they  employed  for  their  se- 
curity out-sentries  and  videttes;  and  regularly  every  morning  and  evening 
performed  their  customary  exercises.  In  the  day  of  battle,  the  Spartana 
assumed  an  unusual  gaiety  of  aspect ;  and  displayed  in  their  dress  and  orna- 
ments more  than  their  wonted  splendor.  Their  long  hair  was  arranged  with 
simple  elegance;  their  scarlet  uniforms  and  brazen  armor  diffused  a  lustre 
around  them.  As  they  approached  the  enemy,  the  king  performed  sacriiice, 
the  music  struck  up,  and  they  advanced  with  firmness  and  alacritj  to  the 
charge.  Xenophon  has  declared,  that  when  he  considered  the  discipline  of 
the  Spartans,  all  other  nations  appeared  but  children  in  the  art  of  war. — Xm- 
0fh.  deRep.  Lac.;  GiUies*s  Hist,  of  Greece,  o.3. 
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est — B  noble  object  !  but,  unhappflj,  from  the  weakness  of  our 
nature,  utterly  inadequate  to  the  desires  and  passions  of  the  great 
mass  of  a  people.  The  insipid  and  inactive  life  of  the  Spartans 
was  accorditigly  a  perpetual  subject  of  raillery  to  the  rest  of  the 
Greeks,  and  to  none  more  than  to  the  busy^^^  resdess,  and  volatile 
Athenians.  To  this  purpose  £lian  mentions  a  witticism  of  Alci- 
biades,  when  some  one  was  vaunting  to  him  the  contempt  which 
the  Lacedaemonians  had  for  death:  "It  is  no  wonder,"  said  he, 
"since  it  relieves  them  from  the  heavy  burden  of  an  idle  and 
stupid  life." 

From  the  military  character,  however,  of  this  people,  the  small 
extent  of  their  territory,  and  the  wise  precautions  of  their  lawgiver 
for  preventmg  all  extension  of  its  limits,  the  constitution  of  this 
republic  possessed  a  veiy  strong  principle  of  duration.  We  shall 
see  that  in  reality  it  subsisted  much  longer  without  any  important 
revolution  than  any  other  of  the  states  of  Greece. 

The  first  material  change,  however,  upon  the  system  of  Lycureus 
was  made  within  130  years  of  his  own  time,  by  the  mtroduction 
of  a  new  magistracy,  under  the  name  of  the  Ephori.  Theopom- 
pus,  one  of  the  kings,  jealous  of  the  power  of  the  senate,  which 
was  generally  supported  by  the  concurring  judgment  of  the*  people, 
devised  a  plan  for  influencing  their  resolutions,  by  giving  them  a 
set  of  officers  of  their  own  body.  These  officers,  termed  Ephori, 
were  five  in  number;  they  were  elected  by  the  people,  and 
enjoyed  a  similar  but  a  higher  power  than  that  of  the  tribunes  of 
Ae  people  at  Rome.  Instituted  at  first  to  form  an  equipoise 
between  the  senate  and  people,  they  gradually  usurped  a  paramount 
power  in  the  state.  They  could,  by  their  own  authority,  expel  or 
degrade  the  senators,  and  even  punish  them  capitally  for  any 
offence  which  they  might  interpret  into  a  state  crime.  The  kings 
themselves  were  under  their  control,  and  the  Ephori  had  a  right  to 
fine  them  and  put  them  in  arrest;  a  dangerous  prerogative,  which 
it  was  easy  to  see  would  never  stop  short  of  absolute  power;  and 
accordingly  they  assumed  at  length  the  function  of  deposing  and 
putting  the  kings  to  death.  These,  on  the  other  hand,  still  nomi- 
nally the  chief  magistrates,  plotted  against  the  power  and  persons 
of  the  Ephori;  they  bribed,  deposed,  and  murdered  them.  Thus 
in  the  latter  periods  of  the  Spartan  commonwealth,  instead  of  that 
equal  balance  established  by  the  ori^nal  plan  of  Lycurgus,  there  was 
between  the  different  branches  of  this  constitution  a  perpetual 
contention  for  superiority,  the  continual  source  of  faction  and  dis- 
order. Most  of  the  internal  causes  which  in  time  operated  to  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  Spartan  government,  particularly  to  be  found 
'n  those  institutions  which  led  to  the  corruption  of  manners,  have 
been  already  noticed.  These  silently  undermined  diis  political 
fabric;  while  other  causes  external  of  its  constitution  were  the 
more  4irect  and  immediate  causes  of  its  destruction.  These  shall 
VOL.   I.  13 
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be  opened  in  their  order,  while  we  pursue  the  general  outlines 
of  the  national  history ;  after  a  brief  dehneation  of  the  rival  repub* 
lie  of  Atliens,  to  which  we  proceed  in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  X. 


Tms  Republic  of  Athevs  —  Revolution  in  the  States  of  Attica  —  Regal 
Government  abolished — perpetual  Arcbons — Draco — Solon  —  His  Institu- 
tions—Senate—  Areopagus  re-established  —  Power  of  the  Popular  Assemblies 
— Laws —  Ostracism — Appeal  from  all  Courts  to  the  People — Manners — Reve- 
nue —  Grecian  History  continued,  Pisistratus,  Hippias,  and  Hipparchus  -^ 
AlcmeonidsB. 

I  HAVE,  in  a  former  chapter,  observed  that  Greece,  in  the  early 
part  of  her  history,  probably  owed  some  of  her  greatest  political 
revolutions  to  her  first  colonies.  The  prosperity  which  the  mother 
country  saw  her  children  enjoy  in  their  new  settlements,  while 
she  herself  was  yet  groaning  under  the  worst  of  all  servitude,  that 
of  a  bad  government,  naturdly  inspired  an  eager  wish  to  attain  if 
possible  a  similar  freedom  of  constitution.  The  domestic  disorders 
of  Attica,  in  particular,  had  grown  to  a  great  height.  The  union 
of  its  states  by  Theseus  was  but  a  forced  league  of  association  : 
it  was  the  consequence  of  the  subordinate  cities  being  involved  in 
frequent  quarrels,  and  hence  courting  the  aid  of  the  principal,  that 
the  latter  thus  acquired  a  sort  of  dominion  over  the  whole  of 
them.  To  bind  these  firmly  together  it  was  necessary  to  annihilate 
in  the  smaller  states  this  sense  of  dependence  on  the  principal ; 
to  make  them  all  parts  of  the  same  body,  by  abolishing  their 
particular  magistracies,  bringing  about  a  submission  to  the  same 
general  magistrates,  and  giving  them  a  commpn  system  of  laws^ 
Theseus,  and  his  immediate  successor,  had  attempted  this,  but 
were  unequal  to  the  task.  The  disorders  which  arose  from  the 
tyranny  of  some  of  those  princes  eflfected  an  union  which  their 
slender  political  talents  had  labored  in  vain  to  accomplish ;  but 
an  union  hostile  to  their  powers,  which  had  for  its  end  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  regal  office.  Codrus,  the  last  of  the  kings,  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  true  patriot,  and  worthy  to  reign ;  but  he  having 
sacrificed  his  own  life  to  save  his  country,  the  Athenians,  dreading 
a  renewal  of  their  former  oppression,  determined  to  make  the  trial 
of  a  new  constitution.  They  were  ignorant,  however,  of  the  best 
means  of  obtaining  what  they  desu'ed.     They  abolished  the  title 
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of  Idng,  while  the  magistrates  whom  they  put  in  his  place  enjoyed 
almost  the  same  authority.  From  respect  to  the  memory  of 
Codrus,  they  appointed  his  son  Medon  chief  magistrate,  with  the 
title  of  archon  or  commander.  They  conferred  on  him  the  office 
for  life,  and  even  continued  it  hereditary  in  his  family ;  so  that  the 
Athenian  republic  was  governed  for  331  y^ears  hj  a  succession  of 
perpetual  archons  of  the  family  of  Codrus.  Of  the  difference 
between  their  authority  and  that  of  the  former  kings,  historians 
have  given  us  no  distinct  idea.  Some  writers,  indeed,  tell  us,  in 
general  terms,  that  the  perpetual  archons  were  accountable  to  the 
people  for  their  conduct, — a  control  which  the  kings  did  not 
acknowledge  ; — ^but  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  Athenian  gov- 
ernment at  this  time,  we  are,  on  the  whole,  extremely  ignorant. 

This  form,  however,  of  a  monarchy  in  all  its  essentials,  though 
without  the  name,  became  in  the  end  equally  grievous  as  that 
which  had  preceded  it.  The  perpetual  archonship  was  abolished, 
and  the  office  was  now  conferred  for  ten  years.  Even  th'is  dura- 
tion was  found  repugnant  to  the  prevailing  spirit  of  democracy ; 
and  after  submitting  for  a  few  years  to  the  decennial  archonship, 
they  reduced  the  term  to  a  single  year,  and  appointed  nine  magis- 
trates with  equal  authority.  Of  these  the  chiet  was  called  by  pre- 
eminence the  archon^  and,  like  the  Roman  consuls,  gave  his  name 
to  the  current  year  in  the  state  annals.  The  second  archon  had 
the  title  of  king^  (Baadevgy'j  and  was  the  head  of  the  relieion  of 
the  state ;  the  third  was  termed  the  pokmarchy  from  his  lunction 
of  regulating  all  mihtary  affairs.  The  remaining  six  archons  were 
called  thesmothetai^  and  held  the  office  of  judges  in  the  civil 
courts  of  the  republic.  The  whole  body  of  nine  formed  the 
supreme  council  of  the  state. 

Meantime  the  constitution  was  by  no  means  strictly  defined. 
The  laws  framed  during  the  regal  government,  and  accommodated 
to  that  despotic  authority,  were  quite  unsuitable  to  the  democratic 
spirit  now  become  predominant ;  and  no  attempts  bad  yet  been 
made  for  their  alteration  or  improvement.  The  limited  power  of 
the  annual  magistrates  was  insufficient  to  check  those  factions  and 
disorders  which  a  yearly  returning  election  kept  constantly  alive  in 
the  mass  of  the  people. 

A  virtuous  citizen  of  the  name  of  Draco  ^  whose  eminent  quali- 
ties had  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  chief  archon,  was  prompted  to 
attempt  a  reform,  by  introducing  a  code  of  laws*  which  miglit 
operate  as  a  restraint  on  all  orders  of  the  state.  Presuming  that 
a  desperate  disease  requires  a  violent  remedy,  and  probably  influ- 
enced by  the  austerity  of  his  own  temper,  the  penal  laws  which 
he  framed  made  no  distinction  of  offences,  but  punished  all  equally 


*  There  were  probably  no  written  laws  at  Athens  before  those  of  Draco^ 
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with  death.  The  genius  of  Draco  was  evidently  unequal  to  the 
task  he  had  undertaken  :  he  made  some  changes  of  form  without 
the  essence.  He  weakened,  it  is  said,  the  authority  of  the  Areo- 
pagus, and  instituted  a  new.  tribunal,  of  which  the  judges  were 
termed  ephetai^  but  which  was  of  no  duration  ;  and  the  extreme 
severity  of  his  laws  defeated  their  own  object.  They  were  rarely 
executed,  and  fell  at  length  into  complete  disuse. 

In  the  3d  year  of  the  46th  Olympiad,  and  594  years  before  thfl 
Christian  era,  Solon,  a  noble  Athenian,  of  the  posterity  of  Codrus, 
attained  the  dignity  of  archon,  and  was  solemnly  mtrusted  by  his 
countrymen  with  the  high  power  of  new  modelling  the  state,  and 
framing  for  the  Athenians  a  complete  digest  of  civil  laws..  Solon 
was  a  man  of  extensive  knowledge,  a  virtuous  man,  and  a  true 
patriot ;  but  he  seems  to  have  been  deficient  m  that  strength  of 
mind  and  intrepidity  of  nature  which  are  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  reformation  of  a  corrupted  government.  His  disposition  was 
too  placid  and  too  temporizing.  He  aimed  not  at  changing  the 
character  of  liis  people,  nor  did  he  at  all  attempt  to  mtroduce 
that  equality  among  the  citizens  so  essential  to  the  constitution  of 
^  democracy.  Accommodating  himself  to  the  prevailing  passions 
of  men,  rather  than  endeavoring  to  correct  them,  his  laws,  as  he 
said  himself,  were  not  the  best  possible,  but  the  best  which  the 
Athenians  were  capable  of  receiving.* 

The  people  claimed  the  chief  power  in  the  state — Solon  gavt> 
it  them.  The  rich  wanted  offices  and  dignities — ^the  system  of 
Solon  accommodated  them  to  the  utmost  of  their  wishes.  He 
divided  the  whole  citizens  into  four  classes.  In  the  three  former 
were  die  richer  citizens,  according  to  their  different  degrees  of 
wealth.  The  first  class  consisted  of  those  who  were  worth  600 
medimni  of  grain,  or  as  many  measures  of  oil ;  the  medimnus, 
according  to  Arbuthnot's  tables  of  weights  and  measures,  was 
somewhat  more  than  four  English  pecks.  The  second  class  con- 
sisted of  those  who  were  wonh  300  medimni,  and  who  were  able 
to  furnish  a  horse  in  time  of  war.  The  third  class  comprehended 
such  as  had  200  medimni ;  and  the  fourth  class  consisted  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  citizens.  All  the  dignities  and  offices  of  the  com* 
monwealth  were  supplied  out  of  the  three  first  classes,  or  the 
wealthy  citizens  ;  but  the  fourth,  which  was  much  more  numerous 
than  all  the  other  three,  had  their  right  of  suffrage  in  the  Ecclesia, 
public  assemblies,  where  the  whole  important  business  of  the  state 
was  canvassed  and  determined.  The  framing  of  laws,  the  election 
of  magistrates,  the  making  war  or  peace,  the  forming  treaties  and 
alliances,  and  the  regulation  of  all  that  regarded  either  religion  or 
civil  policy,  were  debated  and  decreed  in  the  public  assemblies ; 


*  Plutarch's  Life  of  Solon. 
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where  the  fourth  class,  from  their  vast  superiority  of  numbers, 
carried  every  question,  and  of  course  had  supreme  rule.  In  these 
assemblies  every  citizen  above  fifty  years  of  age  had  the  privilege 
of  haranguing.* 

To  counteract  the  mischief  of  a  government  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  people,  and  to  regulate  in  some  measure  the  proceedings 
of  those  assemblies,  necessarily  tumultuous,  and  undecisive,  Solon 
instituted  a  senate  of  400  members,  chosen  from  among  the  most 
respectable  of  the  citizens,  whom  he  mvested  with  the  power  of 
deliberating  on  and  preparing  all  public  measures  before  they  came 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  popular  assemblies;  a  regulation  which 
gave  rise  to  this  just  remark  of  Plutarch,  that  Solon  employed  the 
wise  men  to  reason,  and  the  fools  to  decide.  No  motion  or  over- 
ture with  regard  to  tlie  affairs  of  the  commonwealth  could  take  its 
origin  in  the  EccleHa:  it  must  have  been  previously  canvassed  and 
debated  in  the  Senate.  This  great  council  was  augmented  to  500, 
and  afterwards  to  600,  upon  an  increase  of  number  of  the  Athenian 
tribes. 

Still  further  to  restrain  and  moderate  the  proceedings  of  the  pub- 
lic assemblies,  Solon  re-established  the  authority  of  the  Areopagus, 
which  Draco  had  abridged  and  weakened  by  the  institution  of  the 
Ephetai.  And  this  tribunal,  of  whose  origin  and  constitution  we 
have  formerly  treated,  was  now  invested  with  more  extensive 
powers  and  privileges  than  it  had  ever  before  enjoyed.  To  tins 
august  assembly  Solon  committed  the  guardianship  of  his  laws, 
and  the  charge  of  executing  them.  They  had  the  custody  of  the 
public  treasury  —  and,  as  Plutarch  informs  us  in  the  Life  of  The- 
mistocles,  the  charge  of  its  expenditure;  but  this  last  seems  to 
be  inconsistent  with  the  powers  lodged  in  the  senate  and  people. 
The  court  of  Areopagus,  likewise,  had  a  tutorial  power  over  all 
the  youth  of  the  republic.  They  appointed  them  masters  and 
governors,  and  superintended  their  education.  They  were  likewise 
the  censors  of  the  manners  of  the  people,  and  were  employed  to 
punish  the  idle  and  disorderly,  and  reward  the  diligent  and  industri- 
ous. For  this  purpose,  they  were  empowered  to  inquire  minutely 
into  the  private  life  and  conduct  of  every  citizen;  the  funds  he 


^  To  ^ve  some  idea  of  the  numbere  which  oonstitated  the  public  assembly,  or 
the  Leorislature  of  Athens,  we  learn  from  two  polls  of  the  citizens  that  were 
taken,  nrst  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  and  afterwards  in  that  of  Demetrius  Phalereus. 
that  the  Athenian  citizens  in  the  former  period  amounted  to  14,040  persons,  ana 
in  the  latter  to  21,000.  The  remaining  population  of  the  republic  consisted  of 
slaves,  male  and  female,  and  children  and  youth  under  the  use  of  manhood.  The 
former,  namely,  the  actual  slaves,  amounted  to  no  less  than  400,000.  The  propor- 
tion of  the  free  citizens  to  slaves  was  still  smaller  at  Lacedesmon  than  at  Athens ; 
whence  we  may  judge  how  far  liberty  was  truly  the  characteristic  of  these  ancient 
republics,  whose  constitution  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  foolish  admiration. 
8m  GillMs  TrandaUon  ofLv»uu  and  Isoeratesj  Pref.;  and  MUford's  GrucCf  vol. 
'  p  2S3.~-3%iH^.  1.  viii.  o.  40 
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possessed,  the  profession  he  followed,  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
spent  his  time:  an  excellent  institution,  if  we  could  suppose  it  to 
be  strictly  enforced.  The  regulation  of  every  thing  that  regarded 
religion  was  likewise  committed  to  this  high  tribunal. 

I  have  remarked,  in  a  former  chapter,  that  the  number  of  the 
Areopagites  seems  to  have  been  various  at  different  periods  ;  as 
some  authors  mention  this  tribunal  as  consisting  only  of  nine  judges, 
others  of  thirty-one,  and  others  again  of  fifty-one.  Nay,  there 
is  a  probability  that,  in  the  more  advanced  times  of  the  common- 
wealth, the  numbers  were  even  quadruple  what  has  been  men- 
tioned. If  the  trial  of  Socrates  proceeded  before  this  court,  which 
the  nature  of  his  crime  (the  charge  of  attacking  the  religion  of  his 
country) .  makes  it  presumable  it  did,  we  find  281  judges  who 
voted  against  him,  besides  those  who  gave  theu*  suffrages  in  his 
favor. 

The  judges  of  the  Areopagus  were  chosen  from  among  the  most 
respectable  of  the  citizens,  and  were  generally  such  as  had  dis- 
charged the  office  of  archon.  The  most  scrupulous  attention  was 
paid  to  character  m  the  election  of  these  judges.  The  slightest 
imputation  of  immorality,  a  sitjgle  act  of  indecency,  or  even  of  * 
unbecoming  levity,  was  sufficient  to  disqualify  from  obtaining  a  seat 
in  that  tribunal,  or  to  forfeit  a  place  after  it  had  been  conferred. 
To  be  found  in  a  tavern  was  such  a  stain  on  the  character  of  a 
judge,  that  it  was  deemed  a  sufficient  reason  of  exclusion  fi*om 
&iat  office.  Let  no  Areopagiie^  says  the  Athenian  laws,  compose 
a  comedy.  That  judge  was  justly  thought  to  have  prostituted  his 
character,  who  had  stooped  to  employ  his  talents  in  furnishing  a 
frivolous  amusement  for  the  people. 

The  institution  of  the  senate,  and  the  revival  of  the  authority  of 
the  Areopagus,  imposed  undoubtedly  some  restraint  oii  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  popular  assemblies.  But  still  the  Athenian  pop- 
ulace had  the  ultimate  power  of  decision  in  all  the  afiiairs  of  the 
commonwealth;  a  constitution  that  must  have  rendered  fruitless 
the  regulations  of  the  wisest  legislator  that  ever  existed.  The 
subsequent  detail  of  the  Grecian  history  will  afford  some  strong 
instances  of  the  miseries  which  flow  from  so  defective  a  form  of 
government,  "fl/a  vetus  GrcRcia^  (says  Cicero,)  quce  quondam 
opihus^  imperio^  glorior  floruit^  hoc  uno  malo  conddit^  liberiate 
immodercUa  ac  licentid  concionum,** *  It  was  not  alone  by  this 
disease,  as  we  shall  show  in  its  proper  place,  although  that  must 
unquestionably  be  allowed  to  have  had  a  great  influence.  Athens, 
in  particular,  was  from  that  cause  a  scene  of  incessant  disorders  and 
combustion.      Continual  factions   divided  the  people,  and  it  was 


*  "  Ancient  Greece  herself— once  flouriflhinjr  in  dominion,  wealth,  and  feme 
fell  by  this  disease  alone — ^the  immoderate  freedom  and  licentiousneas  of  her 
popular  asserablies." 
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often  in  the  power  of  a  venal  orator,  a  worthless  demagogue, 
whose  only  merit  was  a  voluble  tongue  and  dauntless  effrontery, 
to  counteract  the  measures  of  the  greatest  political  wisdom,  and 
persuade  to  such  as  were  ruinous  and  disgraceful.  Athens  often 
saw  her  best  patriots,  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  of  her  citizens, 
shamefully  sacrificed  to  the  most  depraved  and  mdst  abandoned. 

The  particular  laws  of  the '  Athenian  state  were,  generally 
speaking,  more  deserving  of  encomium  than  its  form  of  govern- 
ment. Solon  restrained  the  severity  of  creditors  to  their  debtors, 
by  prohibiting  all  imprisonment  for  debt;  but  he  restrained  at  the 
same  time  the  frequency  of  contracting  debts  by  the  severe  penalty 
of  the  forfeiture  of  the  rights  of  citizenship;  a  punishment  which, 
though  it  did  not  reduce  a  man  to  servitude,  deprived  him  of  all 
voice  in  the  public  assembly,  or  share  in  the  government  of  the 
commonwealth.  In  like  manner,  if  a  debtor  died  insolvent,  his 
heir  was  disfranchised  till  the  debt  was  paid.  This  was  a  wise 
regulation;  for  no  indigent  man  ought  to  be  a  legislator.  The 
Areopagus,  by  an  inquiry  termed  dokimasia^  inquired  into  the  life 
and  morals  of  all  who  held  offices  in  the  state,  and  such  as  could 
not  stand  the  scrutiny  were  not  only  incapacitated  for  employ,  but 
declared  infamous.  Such  was  the  award  likewise  against  a  son 
who  should  refuse  to  support  his  indigent  parents.  Solon  ordained 
that  a  man's  inheritance  should  be  equally  divided  among  all  his 
lawful  children,  and  allowed  no  higher  provision  to  an  illegitimate 
child  than  Jive  miniB.  He  permitted  a  husband  to  divorce  his 
wife  on  restoring  her  dowry;  and  a  wife  to  leave  her  husband 
upon  reasonable  cause  shown  to  a  judge,  and  allowed  by  him. 

By  the  Athenian  laws,  children,  whose  fathers  were  killed  in 
the  service  of  their  country,  were  appointed  to  be  educated  at  the 
public  expense.  "  Let  the  father"  (says  the  laws  of  Solon)  "  have 
the  privilege  of  bestowing  on  that  son  a  funeral  encomium,  who 
died  valiantly  fighting  in  the  field.  He  who  receives  his  death 
whilct  fighting  with  undaunted  courage  in  the  front  of  the  battle, 
shall  have  an  annual  harangue  spoken  to  his, honor." 

The  laws  relating  to  slaves  did  great  honor  to  the  humanity  of 
the  Athenians,  and  formed  a  strong  contrast  to  the  inhuman  usages 
which  prevailed  with  regard  to  them  at  Lacedsemon.  All  Athe- 
nian slaves  were  allowed  to  purchase  their  freedom  at  a  price 
stipulated  by  the  magistrate.  If  any  slave  found  his  treatment 
intolerably  severe,  and  was  unable  to  purchase  his  freedom,  he 
might  oblige  his  master  to  sell  him  to  another  who  would  use  him 
better.  The  emancipation  of  a  slave,  however,  did  not  exempt 
him  from  all  the  duties  to  his  master.  He  was  still  bound  to  the 
performance  of  certain  services  wb'ch  the  law  prescribed,  and  to 
show  him  due  homage  and  respect  as  a  patron  and  benefactor. 
Such  enfranchised  slaves  were  not  admitted  to  the  rights  of  citi- 
zens. They  were  not  allowed  to  attend  the  public  assemblies; 
nor  could   they  hold  any  office   in   the   commonwealth.     Their 
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enfranchisement  relieved  them  only  from  the  hardships  of  Servi- 
tude. Yet  they  might  marry  free  women;  and  their  children  by 
such  had  all  the  rights  of  citizens. 

It  was  a  very  singular  law  of  the  Athenians,  which  permitted  a 
man  to  bequeath  his  wife,  like  any  other  part  of  his  estate,  to  any 
one  whom  he  chose  for  his  successor.  The  mother  of  Demos- 
thenes was  left  by  will  to  Aphobus,  widi  a  fortune  of  eighty  mituB. 
The  form  of  such  a  bequest  has  been  preserved,  and  runs  thus: 
*'  This  is  the  last  will  of  Pasio  the  Achamean.  I  bequeath  my 
wife  Archippe  to  Phormio,  with  a  fortune  of  one  talent  in  Pepar- 
rhetus,  one  talent  in  Attica,  a  house  worth  a  hundred  minae,  together 
with  the  female  slaves,  the  ornaments  of  gold,  and  whatever  else 
may  be  in  it."* 

One  law  of  a  very  improper  tendency,  was  peculiar  to  the  state 
of  Athens: — it  was  that  which  allowed  a  popular  action  for  most 
offences, — or  permitted  any  citizen  to  be  the  prosecutor  of  any 
crime  committed  against  a  citizen.  An  injury  done  to  an  individ- 
ual, it  is  true,. is  not  only  an  offence  against  that  person,  but  like- 
wise against  the  state,  whose  laws  are  thereby  violated:  yet  it  is 
a  very  dangerous  policy  to  allow  to  any  person  whatever  of  the 
public,  a  right  of  prosecuting  the  aggressors.  It  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive what  a  source  would  thus  be  opened  for  unjust,  revengeful, 
and  calumnious  prosecutions.  It  is  true,  that  the  mischiefs  which 
might  possibly  arise  from  this  law  were  counteracted,  in  some 
measure,  by  another  ordinance,  which  declared,  that  any  accuser 
or  prosecutor  who  had  not  a  fifth  part  of  the  votes  in  his  favor 
should  pay  a  heavy  fine;  but  the  remedy  was  not  adequate  to  the 
evil — for  even  the  most  calumnious  accusations  might  often  find  a 
fifth  part  of  the  people  to  support  them;  and  the  rich  would 
seldom  be  restrained  from  the  gratification  of  malevolence  or 
revenge  by  a  pecuniary  fine. 

This  leads  to  the  mention  of  one  most  impolitic  and  pernicious 
law;  not  indeed  peculiar  to  Athens,  but  common  likewise  |o  the 
states  of  Argos,  Megara,  Miletus,  Syracuse,  and  others.  Solon, 
who  found  the  temperament  of  his  countn^men  repugnant  to  those 
rigorous  restraints  on  the  accumulation  of  wealth  which  Lycurgus 
had  established  at  Sparta,  was  desirous  however  of  providing  some 
security  against  the  danger  which  might  arise  in  a  democracy, 
from  any  individual  attaining  an  inordinate  degree  of  power  or 
influence.  For  this  purpose  the  Athenian  lawgiver  retained  and 
enforced  an  ancient  institution  termed  the  Ostracism^  which  was 
said  to  have  been  first  introduced  in  the  age  of  Theseus.  The 
professed  object  of  this  institution  was  not  the  punishment  of 
offenders.  It  was  not  requisite  that  a  man  should  be  accused  of 
any  crime  to  deserve  the  sentence  of  the  ostracism.     It  was  enough 
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that  any  person,  either  from  his  wealth,^  his  uncommon  talents,  or 
even  his  eminent  virtues,  should  become  an  object  either  of  envy, 
or  of  public  praise  and  admiration.  When  a  citizen  had  arrived 
at  that  degree  of  credit  as  to  fall  under  either  of  those  descriptions, 
and  to  offend  by  too  much  popularity,  any  individual  of  the  people 
might  demand  an  ostracism.  The  ceremony  was  this:  every 
citizen  who  chose  took  a  shell  or  piece  of  tile,  on  which  having 
written  the  name  of  the  person  in  his  opinion  the  most  obnoxious, 
he  carried  it  to  a  certain  place  in  the  forum,  which  was  inclosed 
with  rails,  aiyi  had  ten  gates,  for  ten  tribes.  Officers  were 
appointed  to  count  the  number  of  shells;  for,  if  they  were  fewer 
than  6000,  the  vote  did  not  take  place.  If  they  exceeded  that 
number,  the  several  names  were  laid  apart,  and  the  man  whose 
name  was  found  on  the  greatest  number  of  shells^  was  banished 
for  ten  years  from  his  country;  his  estate  in  the  meantime  remun- 
ing  entire  for  his  own  use  or  that  of  the  family. 

This  ^^shelUng^^^  tliough  it  has  found  its  advocates,  as  apparently 
consonant  in  theory  to  the  spirit  of  a  pure  republic,  was  in  pactice 
a  barbarous,  disgraceful,  and  impolitic  institution.  It  powerfully 
repressed  ambition;  but  it  was  by  discouraging  merit  and  the 
desire  of  excellence.  It  afforded  an  easy  handle  for  the  worst  and 
most  dangerous  members  of  the  commonwealth  to  rid  themselves 
of  the  worthiest  and  the  best:  thus  counteracting  its  own  end,  and 
paving  the  way  for  that  usurpation  against  which  it  was  intended 
as  a  barrier.  It  recommended  the  worst  passions  of  the  human 
mind  under  the  disguise  of  the  best:  it  substituted  envy  fpr  patriot- 
ism, made  virtue  criminal,  and  stained  the  nation  with  the  most  op- 
probrious character, — that  of  public  ingratitude.  Thus  we  find,  in 
the  course  of  the  history  of  this  republic,  that  virtue,  without  the 
imputation  or  suspicion  of  ambitious  views,  was  frequently  the 
victim  of  this  pernicious  law.  It  was  enough  that  Aristides  by 
his  virtues  had  merited  the  glorious  epithet  of  just:  that  epithet, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Athenian  people,  was  sufficient  crime,  when 
Aristides  himself  was  passing  by,  an  illiterate  rustic  requested  him 
to  write  upon  his  shell  the  name  of  Aristides.  Why,  what  barm, 
my  friend,  said  the  other,  has  Aristides  done  you.'  Nope  in  the 
world,  replied  the  clown;  but  I  hate  to  hear  every  body  call  nim 
the  Just,  Tbucydides,  from  whom  Athens  had  received  the  most 
eminent  services,  at  length  the  victim  of  ostracism,  composed  in 
his  exile  that  history  in  which  he  records  the  fame  of  his  ungrateful 
country;  a  fact  which  has  drawn  from  Cicero  this  severe  but  just 
remark:  —  '^Hos  libros  turn  scripsisse  dicitur,  cum  a  republica 
remotus,  et  id  quod  optimo  cuique  civi  Athenis  accidere  solitum 
est,  in  exilium  pulsus  esset."*     With  much  reason  does  Valerius 


*  "  Those  ffieat  works  are  said  to  have  been  written  when  he  was  driven 
into  exile;  ue  common  reward  bestowed  by  Athens  on  her  most  Firtaoos 
eitixens." 
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Maximus,  after  enumerating  the  instances  of  similar  ingratitude  to 
Miltiades,  to  Cimon,  to  Themistocles,  to  Phocion,  and  particularly 
to  Aristides,  exclaim  with  bitter  irony:  —  "  Felices  Athenas,  quae 
post  illius  exilium  invenire  aliquem  aut  virum  bonum,  aut  amantem 
sui  civem  potuerunt."  * 

The  laws  of  Solon,  unlike  those  of  Lycurgus,  were  all  com- 
mitted to  writing:  but  one  fault,  common  to  all  the  laws  of  the 
Athenian  legislator,  was  the  obscurity  with  which  they  were 
expressed:  a  capital  defect  indeed  of  laws,  when,  instead  of  a 
clear  warning  voice,  which,  teaching  every  man  his  duty,  represses 
litigation,  they  mislead  by  their  obscurity,  and  are  thus  the  per- 
petual source  of  contest  and  chicane. 

It  was  a  singular  peculiarity  of  the  constitution  of  Athens,  and, 
as  Plutarch  informs  us,  likewise  of  Thebes,  that  after  a  law  was 
voted  and  passed  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  the  proposer  of 
the  law  might  have  been  cited  in  the  ordinary  civil  courts,  tried, 
and  brought  to  punishment,  if  the  court  was  of  opinion  that  the 
law  was  prejudicial  to  the  public.  This  peculiarity  is  noticed  in 
one  of  Mr.  Hume's  political  essays,  lOj  some  remarkable  Cus 
tonis^)  and  that  author  mentions  several  examples  in  the  Grecian 
history;  among  the  rest,  the  trial  of  Ctesiphon,  for  that  law  which 
he  had  proposed  and  carried,  for  rewarding  the  services  of  Demos- 
thenes with  a  crown  of  gold ;  a  trial  which  gave  occasion  to  two 
of  the  most  splendid  and  animated  orations  that  remain  to  us  of  the 
composition  of  the  ancients;  the  orations  of  JEschines  and  Demos- 
thenes UpqI  seipdvov.  This  species  of  trial  was  entitled  the  rgatpij 
7iaQ(Mvofi(bp^  or  the  indictment  of  illegality;  and  was  intended  as  a 
check  upon  the  popular  leaders,  who,  by  their  influence  in  the 
public  assemblies,  were  able  frequently  to  procure  the  enactment 
of  most  pernicious  laws.  This  was  indeed  a  violent  remedy,  and 
apparently  very  contrary  to  republican  freedom;  but  it  was 
esteemed  so  beneficial  a  provision,  that  -ffischines,  in  his  oration 
against  Ctesiphon,  maintains  that  the  democracy  could  not  subsist 
without  it. 

An  appeal  lay  from  all  the  Athenian  tribunals,  except  the 
Areopagus,  to  th^  ecclesiaj  or  assembly  of  the  people.  The  inter- 
pretation of  the  laws  may  thus  be  said  to  have  depended  ultimately 
on  the  judgment  of  a  populace  swayed  by  prejudices,  divided  by 
faction,  or  the  dupes  of  a  worthless  orator  or  demagogue.  The 
Athenian  jurisprudence,  therefore,  rested  on  no  fixed  principles, 
or  solid  basis.  It  is  almost  equivalent  to  a  total  want  of  laws, 
to  have  such  only  as  the  passions  and  caprices  of  a  people  can 
mould  or  distort,  or  at  pleasure  so  interpret,  as  to  accommodate  to 
the  most  opposite  purposes. 


*  *<  Happy  Athens !  that,  afler  driring  such  a  man  fh)m  her  boaom, 
yet  find  one  virtuous  or  devoted  citiaen  remaining.*' 
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I  have  thus  endeavored  very  briefly  to  trace  the  outlines  of 
the  Athenian  Constitution.  The  distinct  powers  of  every  branch 
of  that  constitution,  and  the  precise  extent  of  jurisdiction,  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  several  courts,  have  occupied  many 
voiunnes,  and  supplied  an  immense  field  of  learned  but  unimportant 
controversy,  which  furnishes  at  least  a  proof  of  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  distinct  notions  of  the  particular  features  of  this  constitu- 
tion, though  its  general  nature  appears  sufficiently  intelligible. 
Those  who  wish  to  go  more  into  detail  ought  to  peruse  with  atten- 
tion tlie  fragment  of  Aristotle  concerning  the  Athenian  Constitution, 
the  2d,  4th,  and  6th  books  of  bis  Politics,  the  tract  of  Xenophou 
on  the  Athenian  Republic,  the  Life  of  Solon  by  Plutarch,  the 
Jlrch(Bologia  of  Archbishop  Potter,  and,  to  sum  up  all,  the  various 
information  concprning  the  Athenian  state,  contained  in  the  The- 
saurus Grcecarum  Antiquitfitum  of  Gronovius. 

The  manners  of  the  Athenians  formed  ^  most  striking  contrast 
to  those  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  It  is,  in  fact,  hsrdly  possible  to 
find  a  greater  dissimilarity  even  in  nations  inhabiting  the  most 
opposite  extremes  of  the  earth.  The  Athenian  found,  either  in 
his  relish  for  serious  business,  or  in  his  taste  for  pleasure,  a  con- 
stant occupation.*  The  arts  at  Athens  met  with  the  highest 
encouragement.  The  luxury  of  the  rich  perpetually  employed 
the  industry  of  the  poor;  and  the  sciences  were  cultivated  with 
the  same  ardor  as  the  arts;  for  the  connection  of  mental  enjoy- 
ments with  moderate  gratification  of  sense  is  the  refinement  of 
luxury.  But  in  the  pleasures  of  the  Athenians,  unless,  indeed,  in 
the  most  corrupted  times  of  the  commonwealth,  decency  was  most 
scrupulously  observed.  We  have  seen  those  rigid  restraints  on 
the  conduct  of  magistrates.  An  archon  convicted  of  drunkenness 
was,  for  the  first  offence,  condemned  to  pay  a  heavy  fine,  and  for 
a  second  was  punished  with  death.  This  general  decency  of 
character  was  much  heightened  by  a  certain  urbanity  of  manners, 
which  eminently  distinguished  the  Athenians  above  all  the  other 
states  of  Greece.  There  are  some  singular  proofs  of  this  character 
recorded,  even  of  their  public  measures.  Plutarch,  in  the  life  of 
Demosthenes,  has  mentioned  two  remarkable  examples.  In  the 
war  against  Philip  of  Macedon,  one  of  the  couriers  of  that  prince 
was  intercepted,  and  his  despatches  seized;  they  opened  all  the 
letters  which  he  carried,  except  those  written  by  Philip's  queen, 
Olympia,  to  her  husband.  These  the  Athenians  transmitted 
immediately  to  Philip,  with  the  seals  unbroken.  In  the  same 
war,  Philip  was  suspected  of  having  distributed  bribes  among  the 
Athenian  orators.  Their  houses  were  ordered  to  be  searched; 
but  with  singular  regard  to  decorum,  they  forbade  to  break  into 


*  The  best  sources  of  information  with  regard  to  the  general  manners  of  the 
Athenians,  are  the  Comedies  of  jiristophaneSf  the  Characters  of  1%eophraslu$ 
the  T£ves  qf  Plutarch,  and  the  Orations  of  Demosthenes, 
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the  house  of  Callicles,  because  he  was  then  newly  married.  Such 
was  certainly  the  natural  character  of  the  Athenians, — generous, 
decent,  humane,  and  polished;  but  the  turbulence  and  inconstancy 
inseparable  from  a  democratic  constitution,  often  stained  their 
public  measures  with  a  character  very  opposite  to  the  natural  dis* 
position  of  the  people.  We  have  more  flagrant  instances  of  public 
ingratitude  in  the  single  state  of  Athens,  than  are  to  be  found 
perhaps  in  all  the  other  states  and  kingdoms  of  antiquity.* 

The  capital  features  of  the  two  great  republics  of  Greece, 
Sparta  and  Athens,  may  be  thus  briefly  delineated.  Sparta  was 
altogether  a  military  establishment;  every  other  art  was  prohibited 
— industry  among  individuals  was  unknown,  and  domestic  economy 
unnecessary,  for  all  was  in  common.  The  Lacedaemonians  were 
active  only  when  at  war.  In  peace,  their  manner  of  life  was 
languid,  uniform,  indolent,  and  insipid.  Taught  to  consider  war 
as  the  sole  honorable  or  manly  occupation,  they  contracted  a 
rigid  and  ferocious  turn  of  mind,  which  distinguished  them  from  all 
the  other  states  of  Greece.  Despising  the  arts  themselves,  they 
despised  all  who  cultivated  them.  Their  constitution  was  fitted 
to  lorm  and  to  maintain  a  small,  a  brave,  and  an  independent 
state;  but  had  no, tendency  to  produce  a  great,  a  polished,  or  a 
conquering  people. 

At  Athens,  peace  was  the  natural  state  of  the  republic;  and 
the  institutions  of  Solon  tended  to  form  his  fellow  citizens  for  the 
enjoyment  of  civil  happiness.  It  was  a  punishable  crime  at  Athens 
to  be  idle,  and  every  citizen  was  compelled  to  industry,  and  to 
the  utmost  exertion  of  his  talents.  It  was  not  enough  that  each 
should  choose  himself  a  particular  profession.  The  court  of  Areo- 
pagus inquired  into  and  ascertained  the  extent  of  his  funds,  the 
amount  of  his  expenditure,  and  consequently  the  measure  of  his 
industry  and  economy.  The  sciences  were  m  contempt  at  Sparta; 
but  dependent  on  the  arts,  and  essential  to  the  highest  and  most 


*  Plutarch  records  many  anecdotes,  which  strongly  mark  the  fickleness  of 
the  character  of  the  Athenians.  The  following  may  serve  as  an  example : — 
Themistocles  intimated  in  public  that  he  had  formed  a  most  important  project, 
bat  that  the  strictest  secrecy  was  necessary  to  insure  its  success.  The  people 
answered,  '^  Let  it  be  told  to  Aristides  alone,  and  we  shall  be  regulated  by  his 
advice.*'  Themistocles  acquainted  Aristides  that  the  project  was  to  burn  the 
fleet  of  the  combined  states,  then  at  anchor  in  perfect  security  in  the  harbor 
of  Pegasus;  a  scheme  which  would  give  Athens  the  absolute  command  of 
Greece.  Aristides  told  the  people  that  nothing  could  be  more  advantageous 
than  the  project  of  Themistocles ;  but  nothing  at  the  same  time  more  unjust. 
The  whole  assembly  with  one  voice  cried  out,  **  Let  us  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it."  This  was  to  feel  and  to  decide  with  rectitude  and  propriety.  But  mark  a 
striking  'contrast  to  tills  honorable  decision.  A  few  years  aflerwards,  it  was 
proposed  to  the  Athenians,  to  violate  an  article  of  a  treaty  formed  with  the 
allies  of  the  republic.  The  people  asked  the  advice  of  Aristides,  who,  in  the 
same  spirit  as  before,  told  them,  that  the  counsel  was  advantageous,  but  unjust. 
The  upright  statesman  had  no  longer  the  same  influence ;  the  perfidious  sng 
gestion  was  now  unanimously  approved  of 
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rational  enjoyment  of  life,  they  were  held  at  Alliens  in  the  greatest 
honor  and  esteem.  Luxury  was  the  characteristic  of  the  Athe- 
nian, as  frugality  of  the  Spartan.  They  were  equally  jealous  of 
their  liberty;  because  liberty  was  equally  necessary  to  each,  for 
the  enjoyment  of  his  favorite  scheme  of  life.  In  the  best  times 
of  both  republics,  their  military  character  was  nearly  equal.  The 
bravery  of  the  Spartan  sprang  from  a  fostered  hardihood,  and  con- 
stitutional ferocity;  the  courage  of  the  Athenian  was  derived  from 
the  principle  of  honor.  The  character  of  the  individual  at 
Athens  was  humane,  polite,  equitable,  and  social;  but  from  a 
faulty  constitution,  the  character  of  the  public  was  fickle,  inconstant, 
frivolous,  cruel,  and  ungrateful. 

The  revenue  of  the  territory  of  Attica  has  admitted  of  various 
•  estimations  by  different  authors.  The  Athenians,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  their  first  war  with  Lacedaemon,  before  proceeding 
to  vote  the  necessary  supplies  for  the  armament,  made  a  general 
estimate,  as  Polybius  informs  Us,  of  their  lands,  their  houses,  and 
their  whole  property,  which  did  not  quite  amount  to  6000  talents; 
a  sum  equivalent  to  1,162,500/.  sterling.  Demosthenes,  in  one 
of  his  orations  touching  on  this  subject,  makes  the  value  of  the 
land  of  Attica  amount  nearly  to  that  sum,  exclusive  of  houses  and 
'effects.  Meursius  extravagantly  supposes  this  to  mean  the  annual 
value  of  the  lands;  a  computation  which  would  make  the  revenue  of 
Attica,  a  small  territory  of  sixty  miles  in  length,  and  thirty  broad, 
exceod  the  annual  census  of  several  of  the  European  kingdoms. 
In  ancient  Greece,  gold  and  silver  bore  a  much  higher  proportion 
to  other  commodities  than  they  do  at  present.  The  same  quantity 
of  these  metals  would,  in  those  times,  have  purchased  in  Greece 
nearly  ten  times  as  much  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  commanded 
ten  times  as  much  labor,  as  at  present  in  most  of  the  countries  of 
Europe.  A  strong  presumption,  therefore,  arises,  that  even  the 
most  moderate  of  those  accounts  of  the  census  of  Attica  are  much 
exaggerated. 

The  Spartan  government  had  acquired  solidity,  while  all  the 
rest  of  Greece  was  yet  unsettled,  and  torn  by  domestic  dissensions. 
Had  the  Spartans  then  aspired  at  extending  their  dominion,  they 
might  with  great  facility  have  subdued  all  Greece.  But  the 
ambition  of  extensive  conquest  was  not  agreeable  to  the  spirit  of 
their  constitution.  Their  passion  for  liberty  prompted  them  rather 
to  assist  others  in  maintaining  or  asserting  their  independence;  and 
this  generous  conduct  inspired  so  high  a  respect  for  their  equity 
and  moderation,  that  contending  states  not  unfrequently  chose 
them  the  umpires  of  their  differences.  Yet  though  this  was  their 
general  character,  there  are  some  instances  of  their  departure, 
even  in  those  early  times,  from  this  generosity  of  conduct.  Their 
behavior  to  the  Messenians,  a  neighboring  people  who  solicited 
their  aid  in  war,  was  extremely  dishonorable.  They  took  ad- 
vantage of  their  weakness,  to  reduce  this  unfortunate  people  to 
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the  coadition  of  slaves,  as  they  had  before  don^  by  the  Helots. 
It  was  contrary  to  their  laws  to  communicate  to  strangers  the 
rights  of  citizenship;  and  we  have  before  remarked,  that  when 
the  number  of  their  slaves  increasing  gave  room  to  apprehend 
danger  to  the  state,  it  was  customary  to  reduce  them  by  a  general 
massacre. 

While  the  power  of  Sparta  was  thus  high  among  the  states  of 
Peloponnesus,  Athens,  a  prey  to  faction  and  civil  discord,  was  for 
a  wliile  threatened  with  the  entire  loss  of  that  liberty  which  she 
had  scarcely  begun  to  enjoy.  Pisistratus,  a  relation  of  Solon,  8 
man  of  splendid  talents,  highly  popular  from  his  wealth  and  liber- 
ality, began  secretly  to  aspire  at  the  sovereign  power.  He  propa- 
gated a  report,  that  his  enemies,  jealous  of  his  asserting  the  rights 
of  the  people,  had   endeavored  to  assassinate  him;   and  on  that 

eretence  demanded  a  guard  for  the  protection  of  his  person,  which 
e  employed  in  seizing  the  citadel.  The  Athenians  submitted 
without  much  opposition.  Solon,  indignant  at  the  unworthy  con- 
duct of  his  kinsman,  attempted  to  revive  the  patriotic  spirit  of  bis 
countr}-men,  and  urge  the  recovery  of  their  freedom;  but  he  met 
with  no  support;  and  the  aged  lawgiver,  unable  to  brook  the  de- 
gradation of  his  country,  bade  adieu  to  Athens,  and  died  in  volun- 
tary exile. 

A  considerable  party  of  the  citizens,  however,  were  secretly 
hostile  to  the  usurpation  of  Pisistratus.  The  faction  of  the 
Alcmaeonidae,  of  whom  the  chiefs  were  Megacles  and  Lyctirgus, 
gained  at  length  so  much  strength  as  to  attack  and  expel  the 
usurper  from  the  city.  The  stratagem  by  which  he  regained  his 
power  is  a  singular  instance  of  the  force  of  superstition.  He  pro- 
cured a  beautiful  female  to  personate  the  goddess  Minerva.  Seated 
on  a  lofty  chariot,  she  drove  into  the  city,  while  her  attendants 
proclaimed  aloud  that  their  tutelary  deity  had  deigned  in  person  to 
visit  them,  and  to  demand  the  restoration  of  her  favorite  Pisis- 
tratus. A  general  acclamation  hailed  the  auspicious  presence,  and 
all  paid  obedience  to  the  heavenly  summons.  Pisistratus  thus 
restored  was  a  second  time  expelled  by  the  faction  of  the  Alcmafi" 
onidae,  and  remained  for  eleven  years  in  exile.  But  the  talents 
and  the  virtues  of  this  extraordinary  man,  for  such  he  really  pos- 
sessed, had  gained  him  many  friends;  and  with  their  aid  he  finally 
triumphed  over  all  his  enemies.  His  return  to  Athens  was  marked 
by  a  proclamation  of  general  pardon  to  all  who  had  opposed  him, 
and  chose  quietly  to  return  to  their  allegiance;  and  he  regained 
at  once,  and  continued  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  possess, 
the  favor  and  affection  of  the  people;  leaving  at  his  death  a 
peaceable  crown  to  his  sons  Hippias  and  Hipparchus. 

Pisistratus  was  a  man  of  elegant  talents,  and  a  zealous  en- 
courager  of  literature.  He  patronized  Simonides  and  other  con- 
temporary poets;  and  he  conferred  a  memorable  service  on  his 
country  and  on  the  world,  by  collecting  and  publishmg  the  hitherto 
scattered  fi^gments  of  the  poems  of  Hbmer. 
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Pisistratus,  much  to  liis  honor,  had  made  no  alteration  on  the 
forms  of  the  republic  as  established  by  Solon  ;  and  his  sons,  who 
inherited  their  father's  spirit  and  dispositions,  trod  in  his  footsteps. 
Thucydides  informs  us,  that  the  only  mark  of  their  ascendency  in  the 
state  was  the  appointment  of  their  friends  and  partisans  to  the  chief 
offices  of  the  republic.  Plato  has  celebrated  the  character  of 
Hipparchus  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  to  be  found  in  history.  His 
principal  aim  seems  to  have  been  to  polish  and  improve  his  coun- 
trymen, by  encouraging  and  cultivating  the  liberal  arts  and  foster- 
ing the  literary  spirit ;  while  his  brother  Hippias  bent  his  attention 
to  the  finances  of  the  republic,  the  enlargement  and  embellishment 
of  the  city,  and  the  regulation  of  its  military  strength.  The  cir- 
cumstances which  put  an  end  to  their  government  are  variously 
related  by  historians  ;  but  they  agree  in  this  fact,  that  it  was  pri- 
vate revenge,  and  no  motive  of  state  policy  or  patriotism,  that 
incited  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  to  conspire  their  death.  The 
common  story  is,  that  Hipparchus  having  debauched  the  sister  of 
Harmodius,  and  afterwards  affronted  her  while  she  walked  in  a 
public  procession,  her  brother,  in  revenge  for  this  atrocious  injury, 
with  the  aid  of  his  friend  Aristogiton,  conspired  and  effected  the 
death  of  the  aggressor.  At  the  celebration  of  the  feast  of  Minerva, 
Harmodius  attacked  and  killed  Hipfxarchus,  but  was  himself  mas- 
sacred in  the  attempt.  The  character  and  temper  of  Hippias, 
hitherto  mild  and  amiable,  underwent  a  change  from  the  period  of 
his  brother^s  fate.  Fear  and  suspicion  made  him  assume  a  se- 
verity of  conduct  contrary  to  his  nature  ;  and  an  extreme  rigor  in 
the  punishment  of  all  whom  he  dreaded  or  suspected,  soon  ren- 
dered his  government  as  odious  as  it  had  once  been  popular. 

The  faction  of  the  Alcmaeonids,  who  had  once  succeeded  in 
dethroning  Pisistratus,  had,  upon  his  restoration,  been  expelled 
and  banished  Attica.  They  now  plotted  the  dethronement  of 
Hippias,  and  found  the  temper  of  tlfe  Athenians  favorable  to  their 
wishes.  The  oracle  of  Delphos  was  bribed,  in  order  to  procure 
them  the  aid  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  The  Pythia  continually 
prophesied,  that  Sparta  would  fail  in  all  her  enterprises,  till  she 
merited  the  favor  of  the  gods,  by  delivering  Athens  from  the 
tyranny  of  the  Pisistralidae.  The  Lacedaemonians  accordingly 
declared  war,  and  invaded  Attica,  headed  by  their  king  Cleomenes. 
Athens  surrendered  to  a  superior  force,  and  Hippias,  driven  into 
banishment,  retired  to  Sigeum,  on  the  Hellespont.  The  freedom 
of  the  city5  thus  ingloriously  restored,  was  celebrated  with  high 
festivity,  and  statues  were  erected  to  the  honor  of  Harmodius 
and  Aristogiton,  as  tlie  authors  of  their  country's  deliverance 
from,  tyranny. 

But  the  popular  government  was  scarcely  thus  re-established, 
when  it  sustained  a  new  assault  from  Cleisthenes,  one  of  the 
Alcmseonidae,  who,  on  the  ascendency  of  the  prevailmg  faction, 
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bad  sought  to  act  a  similar  part  with  Pisistratus  and  hb  sons. 
He  found,  however,  a  powerful  rival  in  Isagoras,  who  cherished 
the  same  ambitious  views  ;  and  wIk),  with  the  aid  of  Cleomenes 
and  the  Spartans,  expelled  Clisthenes  and  drove  with  him  into 
banishment  no  less  than  seven  hundred  of  the  principal  Athenian 
families.  The  selfish  schemes  of  Isagoras  were  first  manifested 
in  an  attempt  to  abolish  the  senate,  or  to  change  all  its  members 
and  abridge  their  number.     A  proceeding   thus  violent  and  im- 

Colitic  roused  the  people  at  once.     They  drove  Cleomenes  and 
is  Spartans,  together  with  Isagoras,  out  of  Athens,  and  recalled 
Clisthenes  with  the  whole  of  the  exiled  families. 

The  Lacedemonians,  indignant  at  this  disgrace  of  their  king 
and  countrymen,  were  now  wholly  bent  on  revenge.  A  principal 
means  appeared  to  be  the  re-establishment  of  Hippias,  and  for 
that  purpose,  the  other  states  of  Greece,  and  particularly  Corinth, 
were  urged  to  join  in  the  enterprise.  But  Corinth  loved  her  own 
liberty,  and  respected  th'4t  of  others.  She  refused  to  accede  to 
the  alliance;   and  the  rest  of  the  states  followed  her   example. 

Hippias,  disappointed  of  that  aid  he  expected  fi*om  the  jealousy 
entertained  by  the  petty  states  of  the  predominance  of  Athens, 
now  looked  towards  a  foreign  alliance.  Darius,  the  son  of 
Hystaspes,  under  whom  the  Persian  empire  was  splendid  and 
flourishing,  meditated,  at  this  juncture,  the  conquest  of  Greece. 
Hippias  disgracefully  availed  himself  of  the  views  of  an  enemy 
against  the  general  liberty  of  his  country,  and  courted  the  assist- 
ance of  Artaphemes,  the  Persian  governor  of  Sardes,  to  re-estab- 
lish him  on  the  throne  of  Athens.  Artaphernes  eagerly  embraced 
a  proposal,  which  promised  effectually  to  second  the  views  of  his 
sovereign  ;  and  Greece  now  saw  herself  inevitably  involved  m  a 
war  with  Persia. 

The  subject  of  the  war  with  Persia  naturally  induces  a  retro 
spective  view  of  the  origin  of  this  monarchy  ;  its  ancient  history 
and  the  government,  policy,  and  manners  of  this  great  empire  ;     , 
field  of  inquiry  on  which  we  shall  enter  in  the  following  chapte 
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Having  pursued,  in  some  of  the  preceding  chapters,  the  general 
outlines  of  the  history  of  Greece,  from  the  time  when  the  leading 
republics  of  Sparta  and  Athens  bad  assumed  a  fixed  and  regudar 
constitution,  to  the  commencement  of  the  Persian  war,  I  now  pro- 
pose, in  conformity  with  the  plan  laid  down  in  the  beginning  of 
this  work,  to  look  back  to  the  origin  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  to 
delineate  very  briefly  the  early  periods  of  its  history,  and  to  ex- 
hibit a  general  view  of  the  government,  genius,  policy,  and  man- 
ners of  this  ancient  people.  Such  a  retrospect  will  serve  to  throw 
light  upon  their  subsequent  history,  and  familiarize  us  to  tbeur 
acquaintance  when,  under  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  Xerxes, 
Artaxerxes,  Darius  Ochus,  and  Codomanus,  we  see  the  force 
of  that  splendid  empire  opposed  to  the  valor  and  intrepidity  of 
Greece. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  first  empire  of  the  Assyrians  ended 
under  Sardanapalus,  when  Arbaces,  governor  of  the  Medes,  and 
Belesis,  governor  of  Babylon,  shook  off  the  yoke  of  that  effemi- 
nate prince.  Three  monarchies  arose  from  the  ruins  of  that  em- 
pire— ^that  of  Nineveh,  or  the  second  Assyrian  empu*e,  that  of 
Babylon,  and  that  of  the  Medes. 

To  Belesis  succeeded  Nabonassar,  whose  accession  to  the  throne 
is  the  beginning  of  an  astronomic^}  era,  called  the  Era  of  Nabo- 
nassar. It  is  fixed  747  years  before  Jesus  Christ,  at  which  time 
the  Chaldsan*  astronomical  observations  began,  which  have  been 
handed  down  to  us  by  Ptolemy  the  geographer.  The  history  of 
the  kings  of  Babylon  succeeding  Nabonassar  is  entirely  unknown. 
That  of  the  monarchs  of  Nineveh  is  very  little  better  known, 
unless  by  the  ravages  they  committed  in  Palestine.  We  read  in 
VOL.  f.  15 
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Scripture  of  the  conquests  of  Tigkth-pilezer,  whom  the  impious 
Achaz,  king  of  Judah,  had  called  to  his  aid  against  the  Israelites  ; 
of  the  conquests  of  his  son  Salmanazar,  who  carried  Hosea  and 
the  ten  tribes  of  Israel  into  captivity ;  of  those  of  Sennacherib, 
the  son  of  Salmanazar,  who  was  assassinated  by  his  two  elder 
sons,  and  succeeded  by  his  third,  Esarhaddon.  With  these  gen- 
eral facts  we  are  acquainted  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,*  and  we 
know  that,  under  this  last  reign,  the  kingdom  of  Babylon  was 
united  to  that  of  Nineveh,  or  the  second  empire  of  Assyria. 

The  monarchy  of  the  Medes,  the  third  of  those  which  sprang 
from  the  iniins  of  the  first  Assyrian  empire,  appears  to  have  begun 
later  than  the  other  two  ;  for  Dejoces,  its  first  sovereign,  mounted 
the  throne  the  same  year  with  Esarhaddon.  The  history  of  this 
Dejoces  is  extremely  uncertain.  He  is  reported  to  have  built  the 
city  of  Ecbatan,  and  to  have  bestowed  much  pains  in  polishing 
and  civilizing  his  people:  yet  those  laws  which  he  is  said  to  have 
enacted  breathed  strongly  the  spirit  of  despotism.  It  was  coni- 
.  mon  to  the  Asiatic  monarchs  very  rarely  to  show  themselves  to 
their  subjects.  Dejoces  is  said  to  have  carried  the  haughtiness  of 
his  deportment  to  an  unusual  height.  It  was  death  only  to  smile 
in  his  presence.  We  should  be  inclined  to  doubt  many  of  those 
facts  which  are  recorded  of  the  capricious  tyranny  of  some  of  tlie 
eastern  monarchs,  were  they  not  transmitted  to  us  by  the  gravest 
and  most  authentic  of  the  ancient  writers. 

Dejoces  left  the  crown  of  Media  to  his  son  Phraortes,  who 
conquered  the  Persians,  and  subdued  a  great  part  of  Asia  ;  but 
was  vancjuished  at  length  by  Nabuchodonozor  I.,  king  of  Assyria, 
made  prisoner,  and  put  to  death.  Cyaxares,  the  son  and  successor 
of  Phraortes,  in  alliance  with  Nabopolassar,  king  of  Babylon, 
besieged  Nineveh,  destroyed  that  splendid  capital,  and  decided 
the  monarchy  between  them. 

The  son  of  Nabopobssar  was  Nabuchodonozor  II.,  a  prince 
remarkable  in  those  times  for  his  extensive  conquests.  Necao  (or 
Pharaoh  Necho)  king  of  Egypt,  had  wrested  from  the  Assyrian 
monarchy  the  provinces  of  Syria  and  Palesgne.  They  were 
recovered  by  Nabuchodonozor  and  Cyaxares,  who,  with  a  vast 
army  of  10,000  chariots,  180,000  foot,  and  120,000  horse,  inva- 
ded and  laid  waste  the  country,  besieged  Jerusalem,  and  took  its 
kmg,  Jehoiakim,  prisoner.  Tyre  was  likewise  taken  after  a  siege 
of  ten  months.  The  allied  princes  divided  their  conquests  ;  but 
we  are  ignorant  of  the  precise  shares  of  each  sovi^eign.  To 
Nabuchodonozor,  or,  as  in  Scripture  he  is  named,  Nebuchadnezzar, 
we  must  assign  the  dominion  of  Jerusalem,  as  it  is  to  him  that  the 
seventy  years'  captivity  of  the  Jews,  predicted  by  Jeremiah,  is 


*  See  the  Books  of  Kings,  Chronicles,  Hosea;  likewise  Josephos'  Hist,  ind 
FrideMx  Coaoez. 
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attributed  by  the  inspired  writers.  Among  the  Jewish  captives 
carried  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  Babylon  was  the  prophet  Daniel, 
then  a  youth  named  Belteshazzar,  who  attained  high  faror  with 
the  Assyrian  monarch,  and  was  made  by  him  ruler  of  the  province 
of  Babylon.  From  Judxa,  Nebuchadnezzar  pushed  his  conquests 
into  Egypt,  and,  dethroning  Pharaoh  Necho,  gave  the  government 
of  the  country  to  Amazis.  The  chronology  of  these  events  is 
extremely  confused,  and  it  were  a  vain  and  fruitless  labor  to 
attempt  to  fix  with  precision  their  orders  and  series.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar IL  died  after  a  reign  of  forty-three  years,  leaving  a  monarchy 
more  vast  tlian  powerful — ^an  object  which  offered  an  easy  conquest 
to  the  Persians,  when  Cyrus,  their  king,  raised  the  Persian  empire, 
hitherto  a  petty  and  barbarous  dominion,  to  a  height  superior  to 
that  of  all  the  contemporary  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  name  of  Cyrus  is  extremely  illustrious  among  ancient 
writers;  yet  nothing  can  be  more  uncertain  than  his  history. 
Herodotus,  Cteslas,  and  Xenophon,  the  latest  of  whom  was  not 
above  two  centuries  posterior  to  the  supposed  age  of  Cyrus,  have 
given  accounts  of  him  so  extremely  contradictory,  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  reconcile  them.  The  Cyrus  of  Ctesias  and  Hero- 
dotus obtains  possession  of  the  empire  of  the  Medes  by  dethroning 
his  grandfather  Astyages,  and,  like  most  extensive  conquerors,  is 
the  terror  and  scourge  of  the  human  race.  The  Cyrus  of  Xeno- 
phon fights  solely  in  defence  of  his  uncle  Cyaxares,  the  son  of 
Astyages,  and  is  in  every  respect  the  model  of  a  great  and  virtu- 
ous prince.  The  Cyrus  of  Herodotus  is  killed,  fighting  against 
Tomyris,  the  queen  of  the  Massagets,  who  plunges  his  head  into 
a  basin  of  blood,  in  revenge  of  her  son,  whom  Cyrus  had  put  to 
death.  The  Cyrus  of  Ctesias  is  killed  by  a  wound  he  received 
in  Hyrcania;  and  the  Cyrus  of  Xenophon,  after  a  glorious  reign 
of  thirty  years,  dies  a  natural  death.  Uncertain  as  are  the  partic- 
ulars of  the  history  of  the  elder  Cyrus,  it  is  generally  agreed  that 
his  conquests  were  extensive;  that  he  vanquished  the  Babyloni- 
ans; defeated  their  ally,  Croesus,  the  king  of  Lydia,  the  most 
powerful  of  the  contemporary  sovereigns;  subjected  a  great  part 
of  the  lower  Asia,  and  made  himself  master  of  Syria  and  Arabia. 
The  policy  of  such  conquerors,  who  found  it  impossible  to  preserve 
their  conquests,  was  to  ruin  the  countries  which  they  gained  by 
their  arms.  Devastation  was  held  to  be  the  natural  right  of  war. 
Those  princes  had  no  plan  in  their  military  enterprises— chance 
directea  their  course.  Nebuchadnezzar  II.,  whom  we  have  seen 
the  conqueror  of  Judcea  and  Egypt,  is  said  to  have  cast  lots  to 
determine  to  which  point  of  the  compass  he  should  direct  his  pro- 
gress: the  lot  fell  towards  Jerusalem;  he  marched  on  accordingly, 
and  subdued  it. 

Cambyses,  the  son  and  successor  of  Cyrus,  had  neither  the 
talents  of  his  father,  nor  his  virtues.  He  planned  a  military  expe- 
diuon  into  Eg}rpt,  which  was  signalized  ody  by  folly  and  extrava- 
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gance.  His  vast  army  speedily  overpowered  this  feeble  people, 
who  have  been  successively  subdued  by  every  nation  that  attacked 
them;  but  the  conqueror  after  all  reaped  nothing  but  dishonor; 
for  his  conduct  was  such  as  to  bear  every  mark  of  insanity.  In 
an  inconsiderate  expedition  against  the  iBthiopians,  he  threw  away 
the  greater  part  of  liis  army:  —  50,000  men,  sent  into  the  deserts 
of  Ammon,  perished  through  fatigue  and  famine.  With  a  delib- 
erate purpose  of  wantonly  exasperating  the  Egyptians,  who  were 
disposed  to  the  most  peaceable  submission,  Cambyses  ordered  the 
magnificent  temple  of  Thebes  to  be  pillaged  and  burnt.  At  the 
celebration  of  the  festival  of  Apis,  at  Memphis,  he  stabbed  tho 
sacred  ox  with  his  poniard,  ordered  the  priests  to  be. scourged,  and 
massacred  all  the  people  who  assisted  at  the  sacrifice.  He  put  to 
death  his  brother  Smerdis,  because  he  dreamed  that  he  saw  him 
seated  on  the  throne;  and  when  his  wife  and  sister,  Meroe, 
lamented  the  fate  of  her  brother,  he  killed  her  with  a  stroke  of 
his  foot.  To  prove  his  dexterity  in  archery,  he  pierced  the  son 
of  his  favorite  Prexaspes  through  the  heart  with  an  arrow. 

This  niadmap  was  on  his  return  to  his  dominions  of  Persia, 
when  he  learned  that  the  order  of  tlie  magi  had  effected  a  danger- 
ous revolution ;  and  that,  by  their  aid,  one  of  their  own  number 
had  assumed  the  character  of  his  brother  Smerdis,  and  had  been 
elected  king  in  his  absence.  He  hastened  to  punish  this  usurpa- 
tion, but  died  on  his  way,  from  a  wound  of  his  poniard,  which 
struck  him  in  the  groin  wliile  mounting  his  horse.  The  -false 
•Smerdis  did  not  long  enjoy  his  dignity.  Two  grandees  of  the 
court,  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  and  Otanes,  conspired  to  de- 
throne him,  and  the  usurper  was  strangled  in  the  imperial  palace. 
Darius  had  influence  enough  to  obtain  the  vacant  throne  of  Persia; 
though  we  cannot  easily  rely  on  the  authority  of  Herodotus,  that 
he  owed  his  election  to  the  neighing  of  his  horse. 

Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspfes  was  a  prince  of  talents  and  ambi- 
tion: he  was  the  first  of  the  Persian  monarchs  who  imposed  a 
regular  tax  upon  the  conquered  provinces  of  the  empire,  which 
till  then  had  only  given  occasional  gratuities  to  the  sovereign.  He 
chose,  however,  to  conciliate  the  great  body  of  his  subjects  to  the 
new  government,  by  exempting  the  Persians  from  those  burdens. 
The  Babylonians  were  the  first  of  the  provinces  which  endeavored 
to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  servitude;  but  their  attempt  cost  them 
extremely  dear.  Darius  encircled  Babylon  with  his  army  so  as  to 
cut  off  all  supplies  from  the  adjacent  country.  The  inhabitants 
exerted  a  savage  resolution.  All  who  were  useless  for  the  defence 
of  the  city,  and  served  only  to  consume  its  provisions, — the 
women,  the  old  men,  and  the  children, — ^were  strangled  by  a 
public  decree;  each  head  of  a  family  being  allowed  to  preserve 
one  of  his  wives  and  a  maid  servant.  At  length,  after  a  siege  of 
twenty  months,  Darius  won  the  city  by  a  treacherous  stratagem. 
One  of  his  captains,  mutilating  his  visage  with  hideous  wounds. 
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fled,  as  if  for  safety,  to  the  Babylonians,  and  offered  his  services  to 
avenge  himself  against  Darius,  who  had  used  him  thus  inhumanly. 
The  man  was  trusted  by  the  credulous  Babylonians  with  a  high 
command,  of  which  he  availed  himself  to  open  the  gates  to  the 
Persians.  With  aggravated  meanness  and  cruelty  Darius  impaled 
alive  three  thousand  of  the  principal  citizens. 

Ambitious  of  extensive  conquest,  he  now  meditated  a  war  against 
the  Scythians,  on  the  absurd  pretext  that  they  had  ravaged  a  part  of 
Asia  about  ISO  years  before.  At  the  head  of  an  army  of  700,000 
men,  he  set  out  from  Susa,  his  capital,  to  wage  war  against  a  nation 
whom  it  was  impossible  to  conquer.  Detached  and  wandering 
tribes,  who  have  scarcely  attained  an  idea  of  fixed  possessions, 
migrate  with  ease  and  celerity  from  one  extremity  of  a  country  to 
the  other,  and  are  not  to  be  subdued :  while,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
invading  army,  even  though  unopposed,  is  consumed  of  itself  by 
famine  and  fatigue.  The  sole  business  of  the  Scythians  was  to 
retreat,  driving  their  catde  before  them,  and  filling  up  the  wells 
in  their  route.  The  Persians,  after  long  and  excessive  marches, 
never  got  more  than  a  distant  sight  of  the  enemy,  while  they  were 
perishing  by  thousands  in  a  rugged  and  barren  country.  At  length 
Darius  thought  it  his  wisest  measure  to  retreat,  having  lost  3ie 
greatest  part  of  his  army,  and  leaving  behind  him  the  sick  and  aged 
at  the  mercy  of  the  barbarians. 

The  character  of  this  prince  was  daring,  active,  and  enterprising. 
The  disastrous  event  of  the  Scythian  war  served  only  to  stimulate 
him  to  greater  and  more  glorious  attempts.  He  now  projected 
the  conquest  of  India.  The  particulars  of  that  enterprise  are  not 
preserved  in  history:  but  we  know  that  it  was  successfully  accom- 
plished. India  was  made  the  twentieth  province  of  the  Persian 
empire.  In  the  course  of  this  war,  Darius  equipped  a  fleet  upon 
the  Indus,  under  the  command  of  Scylax,  a  Greek  of  Caria,  with 
orders  to  sail  down  the  river  and  explore  the  countries  on  either 
side  till  he  arrived  at  the  ocean.  Scylax  obeyed  his  instructions, 
and  performed,  in  the  course  of  his  voyage,  a  navigation  perhaps 
the  longest  that  at  this  time  had  been  attempted  by  any  nation. 
From  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  he  sailed  through  the  Mare  Ery^ 
thrxum,*  coasting,  as  we  must  presume,  by  the  mouth  of  the 
Persian  Gulf;  and  entering  the  Red  Sea  by  the  Sinus  Avalates, 
now  th&  Straits  of  Babelmandel,  he  disembarked  in  Egypt  after  a 
voyage  of  above  1100  leagues. 

The  outlines  of  the  Persian  monarchy  thus  shortly  traced  till 


•  The  Mare  Erytkrmtm  \e  not  lo  be  confounded  with  the  Red  Sea.  The  latter 
18  the  Sinus  ArabicuB  ;  the  former  is  that  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean  which  extends 
between  the  Straits  of  Babelmandel  and  the  continent  of  India.  It  is  said  to  liav« 
been  so  named  from  a  kingp  called  Erythras. 
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the  period  of  the  war  with  Greece — the  government,  laws,  manners, 
and  customs  of  this  great  Asiatic  empire  demand  our  attention,  as 
an  interesting  and  curious  subject  of  inquiry. 

The  government  of  Persia,  from  the  earliest  accounts  we  have 
of  that  nation,  was  an  hereditary  monarchy.  Their  princes  were 
absolute  in  the  most  unlimited  sense  of  the  expression.  Their 
persons  were  revered  as  sacred,  and  they  were  never  approached 
by  their  subjects  without  the  gestures  of  adoration.  Their  word, 
their  look  conferred  life  or  deatli;  and  the  displeasure  of  The 
Great  King  was  equally  dreaded  with  the  wrath  of  the  divinity. 
In  the  latter  and  splendid  periods  of  their  dominion,  the  pomp  and 
magnificence  of  these  monarchs,  with  their  necessary  concomitants, 
voluptuousness  and  debauchery,  have  been  amply  described  by 
ancient  authors.  The  revenues  of  whole  provinces,  according  to 
Herodotus,  were  bestowed  on  the  attire  of  their  favorite  concu- 
bines; and  the  provinces  themselves  took  from  that  circumstance 
their  popular  appellations.  Plato,  in  his  Alcibiades,  mentions  a 
Greek  ambassador  who  travelled  a  whole  day  through  a  country 
called  the  Queen's  Girdle,  and  another  in  crossing  a  province 
which  went  by  the  name  of  the  Queen's  Head  Dress.  The  rega* 
throne  was  of  pure  gold,  overshadowed  by  a  palm-tree  and  vine  of 
tlie  same  metal,  with  clusters  of  fruit  composed  of  precious  stones. 

Yet  amidst  this  wantonness  of  Asiatic  magnificence,  the  care 
which  those  princes  bestowed  on  the  education  of  their  children 
merited  the  highest  praise.  They  were,  almost  as  soon  as  bom, 
removed  from  the  palace,  and  committed  to  the  charge  of  eunuchs 
of  approved  fidelity  and  discretion.  At  seven  years  of  age  they 
learned  the  exercise  of  riding,  and  went  daily  to  the  chase,  to 
inure  them  betimes  to  fatigue  and  intrepidity.  At  the  age  of  four- 
teen they  were  put  under  the  care  of  four  preceptors  eminently 
distinguished  by  their  wisdom  and  abilities.  The  first  opened  to 
them  the  doctrines  of  the  magi;  the  second  impressed  them  with 
a  veneration  for  truth;  the  third  exercised  them  in  the  habits  of 
fortitude  and  magnanimity  ;  and  the  fourth  inculcated  the  most 
difficult  of  all  lessons,  especially  to  the  great,  tlie  perfect  command 
and  government  of  their  passions.  ^ 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  Persians  in  general,  above  every 
other  nation,  were  noted  for  their  extreme  attention  to  the  educa- 
tion of  youth.  Before  the  age  of  five,  the  children  were'  exclu- 
sively under  the  tuition  of  the  mother  and  assistant  females.  After 
that  age,  they  were  committed  to  the  charge  of  the  magiy  an 
order  of  men  whose  proper  function  was  that  of  priests  or  ministers 
of  the  national  religion,  but  who  spent  their  lives  in  the  pursuit 
of  wisdom,  and  the  practice  of  the  strictest  morality.  By  their 
precepts  and  their  example,  the  Persian  youth  were  early  trained 
to  virtue  and  good  morals.  They  were  taught  the  most  sacred 
regard  to  truth,  the  highest  veneration  for  their  parents  and 
superiors,  the  most  perfect  submission  to  the  laws  of  their  coun 
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try,  and  respect  for  its  magistrates.  Nor  was  the  culture  of  the 
body  neglected.  The  youth  were  trained  to  every  manly  exer- 
cise ;  a  preparative  to  their  admission  into  the  body  of  the  king's 
euards,  in  which  they  were  enrolled  at  the  age  of  seventeen. 
The  general  system  of  education  among  the  Persians  is  thus  la- 
conically described  by  Herodotus.  "Prom  the  age  of  five  to  that 
of  twenty,  they  teach  their  children  three  things  alone — ^to  man- 
age a  horse,  to  use  the  bow  with  dexterity,  and  to  speak  truth." 
From  these  accounts  of  ancient  authors,  we  might  be  led  to  con- 
clude, that  a  system  of  education  thus  public,  left  very  litde  to  be 
done  on  the  part  of  the  parents  ;  yet  we  find  in  the  Zendavesta 
tliis  admirable  precept  to  fathers:  "  If  you  desire  to  enjoy  para- 
dise, instruct  your  children  in  wisdom  and  virtue ;  since  all  tltetr 
good  deeds  will  be  imputed  to  you." 

The  luxury  of  the  Persians,  which  has  become  proverbial,  must 
not  mislead  us  in  our  ideas  of  their  character  in  the  early  ages  of 
that  monarchy.  In  reality,  before  the  time  of  Cyrus,  the  Per- 
sians were  a  rude  and  barbarous  people,  inhabiting  a  poor  and  nar- 
row country  of  rocks  and  deserts.  We  have  the  concurring  testi- 
mony of  all  the  ancient  authors  who.  have  written  concerning 
them,  that  they  were,  in  those  early  periods,  a  people  remarkable 
for  their  temperance,  and  the  virtuous  simplicity  of  their  manners. 
Herodotus  records  an  excellent  speech  of  one  Sandanis,  a  Lydian, 
who,  when  his  sovereign  Croesus  projected  the  invasion  of  Persia, 
thus  strongly  pointed  out  to  him  the  folly  of  his  enterprise : 
"What  will  you  gain,"  said  he,  *'by  waging  war  with  such  men 
as  the  Persians?  Their  clothing  is  skins,  their  food  wild  fruits,  and 
their  drink  water.  If  you  are  conquered,  you  lose  a  cultivated 
country  ;  if  you  <v)nquer  them,  what  can  you  take  from  them  ? — ^a 
barren  region.  For  my  part,  I  thank  the  gods,  that  the  Persians 
have  not  yet  formed  the  design  of  invading  the  Lydians." 

The  use  of  gold  and  silver  for  money  was  unknown  to  the 
Persians  till  the  reign  of  Darius,  the  son  of  Cyaxares,  or,  as  he  is 
called  in  Scripture,  Darius  the  Mede.  The  reign  of  this  prince 
was,  indeed,  the  era  of  their  change  of  manners.  The  Medes, 
conquered  by  the  Persians,  became  the  models  of  their  manners, 
as  we  shall  see  did  the  Greeks  to  the  Romans.  The  ancient  Per- 
sians were  a  warlike  and  a  hardy  race  of  men.  They  were 
all  trained  to  the  use  of  arms  ;  and  in  time  of  war,  every  male, 
unless  disabled  by  age  or  bodily  infirmity,  was  obliged,  on  pain  of 
death,  to  attend  the  monarch  in  the  field.  Hence  those  immense 
armies  whose  numbers  almost  exceed  belief,  and  which  were,  of 
necessity,  disorderly  and  unmanageable,  as  they  never  could  act 
with  the  uniform  operation  of  a  well-organized  body.  While  on 
service  they  wore  complete  armor,  composed  of  loose  plates  of 
metal,  fashioned  in  the  form  of  the  scales  of  fishes,  which  covered 
the  whole  body,  arms,  legs,  thighs  and  feet.  Their  weapons  were 
a  bow  of  uncommon  length,  a  quiver  of  arrows,  a  short  sword, 
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called  acinacis^  and  a  shield  made  of  wicker.  Their  horses  were 
covered  with  the  same  scaly  armor  ;  and  they  employed  war-char- 
iots with  scythes  fixed  at  the  extremity  of  the  axles.  They  re- 
ceived no  other  pay  than  a  share  of  the  conquered  spoil.  In  their 
military  expeditions,  the  wives  and  children,  with  a  large  retinue 
of  male  and  female  slaves,  followed,  the  camp ;  an  usage  which 
we  are  apt  to  attribute  to  luxury  and  efieminacy,  when  we  ought 
rather,  perhaps,  to  account  it  a  remnant  of  barbarous  manners, 
in  fight,  the  ancient  Persians  displayed  great  personal  courage. 
They  esteemed  it  dishonorable  to  employ  any  stratagems  in  war ; 
and  never  fought  in  the  night,  unless  when  attacked  by  the  enemy. 

We  find  in  the  government  of  the  ancient  Persians,  though 
extremely  despotical,  some  particular  institutions  of  uncommon 
excellency.  The  kingdom  was  divided  into  districts  or  separate 
provinces,  over  each  of  which  presided  a  governor  or  satrap^  who 
received  his  instructions  immediately  from  the  prince,  and  was 
obliged,  at  stated  times,  to  give  an  account  of  his  administration. 
To  facilitate  this  intercourse  between  th^  provinces  and  the  cap- 
ital, the  establishment  of  regular  couriers  or  posts,  a  piece  of  pol- 
icy of  no  ancient  date  in  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  was  known  in 
Persia  at  the  time  of  Cyrus.  The  sovereign  likewise  appointed 
his  commissioners  to  perform  periodical  circuits  through  the  em- 
pire, and  report  to  him  every  particular  relative  to  the  government 
of  the  satraps  ;  and  he  frequently  visited  in  person  even  the  most 
distant  provinces. 

The  encouragement  of  agriculture,  the  spring  of  population, 
and  therefore  one  of  the  most  important  objects  of  attention  in  all 
governments  where  there  is  an  extent  of  territory,  was  peculiarly 
the  care  of  the  monarchs  of  Persia.  To  qpltivate  the  earth 
was  one  of  the  precepts  of  their  sacred  books  ;  and  the  industry 
of  the  people,  thus  recommended  by  the  sanction  of  a  religious 
duty,  was  encouraged  by  the  sovereign  with  suitable  rewards,  and 
remissness  punished  by  a  proportional  increase  of  taxes.  We  are 
informed  that,  on  one  particular  day  in  the  year,  the  king  partook 
in  person  of  the  feast  of  the  husbandmen. 

There  were,  under  the  Persian  government,  some  regulations 
regarding  the  administration  of  justice,  which  are  highly  deserving 
of  encomium.  The  rigor  of  penal  laws  often  defeats  its  own 
purpose,  for  if  the  punishment  exceeds  its  just  measure,  and  the 
criminal  becomes  an  object  of  pity,  the  influence  of  punishment  as 
an  example  is  in  a  great  measure  defeated;  and  offences,  instead 
of  being  strictly  coerced,  will  often  be  screened  from  the  too  se- 
vere vengeance  of  the  law.  In  Persia,  a  first  oflcnce  was  never 
capitally  punished.  That  vengeance  was  reserved  only  for 
the  hardened  and  incorrigible  criminal.  In  all  cases  the  accused 
person  was  brought  face  to  face  with  his  accuser,  who,  if  he  failed 
to  make  good  his  charge,  was  himself  condemned  to  the  punish- 
ment which  the  accused  must  have  undergone  bad  the  crime  been 
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proved  agaiast  him.  The  sovereign,  in  certain  causes  of  impor* 
tance,  sat  liimself  in  judgment;  though  in  the  ordinary  administra* 
tion  of  justice,  there  were  a  certain  number  of  judges  chosen,  on 
account  of  their  acknowledged  wisdom  and  probity,  who  made 
regular  circuits  through  the  provinces,  and  attended  the  sovereign 
in  his  stated  visitations  of  his  dominions.  These  held  their  offices 
for  life;  but  were  removable  in  cases  of  malversation.  The  stoiy 
is  well  known  of  the  judge,  who,  being  guilty  of  corruption  in  his 
high  function,  was  by  Cambyses  condemned  to  be  flayed  alive, 
and  his  skin  hung  over  the  seat  of  judgment. 

There  are  few  topics  of  antiquarian  research  which  have  been 
explored  with  more  anxiety  of  investigation  than  the  religion  of 
the  ancient  Persians.  The  mind  is  naturally  stimulated  to  hiquire 
into  a  system  of  theology,  which  is  not  less  remarkable  for  the 
purity  of  its  moral  precepts  than  for  its  extreme  antiquity;  as  we 
nave  undoubted  evidence  that  the  same  doctrines  and  worship 
which  exist  among  a  particular  sect  of  the  Persians  at  this  day 
were  the  religion  of  this  ancient  people  some  thousand  years  ago. 

The  founder  of  this  ancient  religion  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  Zoroaster,  as  he  is  called  by  the  Greeks,  or  Zerdusht,  as 
he  is  denominated  by  the  Persians;  but  the  history  of  this  person- 
age is  involved  in  much  uncertainty.  By  some  authors  he  is  said 
to  have  lived  before  the  time  of  Moses  (a.  c.  1571;)  by  others 
to  have  been  contemporary  with  Ninus  and  Semiramis  (a.  c. 
1216;)  and  by  others  again  his  era  is  placed  as  late  as  the  acces- 
sion of  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  to  the  throne  of  Persia  (a.  c. 
622.)  These  discordances  have  induced  a  supposition,  that  there 
were  two  remarkable  persons  of  the  name  of  Zoroaster;  and  this, 
which  is  the  opinion  of  the  elder  Pliny,  has  been  lately  supported 
with  many  probable  reasons  by  the  Abb6  Foucher.  According 
to  his  notion,  the  elder  Zoroaster  was  regarded  by  the  Persians  as 
the  founder  of  their  religion;  while  the  younger  of  tliat  name 
was  only  a  zealous  reformer  of  that  ancient  worship  from  the  many 
superstitions  with  which,  in  course  of  time,  it  had  become  corrupt- 
ed. To  the  first  Zoroaster  is  attributed  the  composition  of  the 
Zendavesta^  a  collection  of  books  'which  he  pretended,  like  the 
Roman  Numa,  to  have  received  from  heaven.  These  books  he 
presented  to  his  sovereign  Gustashp,  the  king  of  Bactriana;  and 
confirmed  their  authority,  and  his  own  divine  mission,  by  perform- 
ing, as  is  said,  some  very  extraordinary  miracles.  Gustashp  be- 
came a  convert,  and  abjured,  along  with  the  greater  part  of  his 
subjects,  the  worship  of  the  stars,  represented  by  several  idols, 
which  was  then  the  prevalent  religion  of  those  countries,  and  was 
termed  Sabaism,  Gustashp  became  so  zealous  a  proselyte  to  the 
new  faith,  that  he  refused  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  a  -prince  of 
Scythia,  unless  on  the  condition  that  he  likewise  should  renounce 
his  idolatry;  a  request  which  the  Scythian  deemed  so  insolent, 
that  he  invaded  Bactriana  with  an  immense  army,  sacked  the  citjr 
VOL.   I  16 
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of  Balk,  destroyed  the  Pyreunij  or  Fire-Temple,  in  which  Zo- 
roaster ofSciated,  and  put  him  to  death,  together  with  eighty  of 
the  magi,*  whose  blood,  as  is  reported,  drowned  out  the  sacred 
fire.  But  Gustashp  had  his  revenge  ;  for,  collecting  all  his  forces, 
he  attacked  and^  routed  the  Scythians  with  immense  slaughter,  re- 
gained his  kingdom,  and  re-establishing  the  Pyreum  of  Zoroaster, 
put  his  religion  upon  a  setded  foundation. 

The  second  Zoroaster  appears  with  less  splendor.  He  pre- 
tends to  no  other  character  than  that  of  a  zealous  reformer,  con- 
cerned for  the  ancient  purity  of  his  religion,  which,  in  the  course 
of  many  ages  from  the  time  of  its  founder,  had  become  considera- 
bly corrupted.  The  whole  order  of  the  magi  had,  in  the  time  of 
Cambyses,  fallen  into  disrepute.  We  have  seen  how,  from  a  very 
dishonorable  imposition  in  substituting  one  of  their  own  number 
for  Smerdis,  the  brother  of  Cambyses,  whom  that  madman  had 

?ut  to  death,  they  had  incurred  the  odium  of  the  whole  nation, 
^his  event  is  said  to  have  thrown  a  stain  upon  the  religion  of  the 
Zendavesta,  which  was  not  wiped  off  till  a  reformation  was  oper- 
ated by  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes.  This  prince*  was  zealously 
attached  to  the  ancient  religion  of  Zoroaster;  but  knowing  the 
unpopularity  of  the  race  of  magi  then  existing,  he  abolished  diem 
entirely,  and  created  a  new  order,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the 
second  Zerdusht  or  Zoroaster.  He  is  believed  to  have  been 
originally  a  .Jew,  or  at  least  a  person  educated  *in  Judea  ;  whence 
he  has  grafted  on  the  religion  of  die  Persians  a  great  deal  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Old  Testament,  both  regarding  the  creation  of 
the  world,  and  the  precepts  of  religion. 

The  Zendavesta,  therefore,  in  the  form  in  which  it  now  appears, 
must  be  considered  as  a  work  of  which  the  basis  claims  a  most 
remote  antiquity;  while  even  what  Addition  or  improvement  it 
received  from  the  younger  Zoroaster  is  of  a  date  so  ancient  as  600 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  ^ 

This  code  of  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Persians,  so  remarkable 
for  its  antiquity,  was,  till  lately,  unknown,  unless  from  some 
abstracts  of  its  doctrines  made  by  a  few  learned  men  who  were 


*  The  ma^  among  the  Persians  were  a  class  of  men,  who,  like  an  established 
order  of  priesthood,  exercised  all  the  public  functions  of  religion,  and  passed 
their  time  exclusively  in  those  sacred  duties,  and  in  the  cultivation  of  philoso- 
phy. Whether  they  were  originally  instituted  by  Zoroaster,  as  the  priests  of 
his  religion,  or  subsisted  before  liis  time,  while  Sabaism  was  the  religion  of  the 
Persians,  is  uncertain.  They  were  not  elected  from  the  body  of  In**  people, 
but  formed  a  distinct  class  or  race  of  men, — the  children  of  the  magi  succeed- 
ing to  the  function  of  their  fathers ;  and  being  debarred  from  intermarrying 
with  the  people,  these  children  are  said  to  have  been  frequently  the  fruit  of 
incestuous  intercourse. —  Brucheri  Inst.  Hist  Phil.  p.  49.  They  held  a  great 
many^  mysterious  and  abstruse  doctrines,  which  they  communicated  only  to  the 
disciples  of  their  own  order;  but  made  it  likewise  their  employment  to  educate 
the  youth  of  superior  rank,  and  particularly  the  princes  of  royal  descent,  and 
to  instruct  them  in  morality  and  useful  knowledge. 
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conversant  in  oriental  literature.  But  it  has  been  lately  translated 
by  a  Frenchman,  M.  Anquetil  de  Perron,  whose  enthusiasm 
prompted  him  to  undertake  a  journey  to  Persia,  in  order  to  explore 
every  trace  of  that  ancient  religion.  This  translation  has  not 
contributed  to  raise  the  reputation  of  the  Zendavesta.  We  find 
in  it  some  excellent  moral  precepts,  and  a  few  sublime  truths  acci- 
dentally breaking  out  amidst  a  mass  of  absolute  nonsense  and 
incoherent  raving.  Those,  however,  who,  with  a  strong  prejudice 
in  its  favor,  have  endeavored  to  make  a  critical  analysis  of  the 
work,  and  to  methodize  its  opinion  and  doctrines,  pretend  to  find 
in  it  not  only  a  philosophical  account  of  the  origin  of  the  world,  but 
the  purest  principles  of  religion  and  morality,  together  with  a  code 
of  laws  for  the  regulation  of  civil  society. 

The  cosmogony  of  the  Zendavesta,  according  to  the  account  of 
these  expositors,  supposes  the  first  principle  of  all  things  to  be 
time  without  bounds,  or  eternity.  From  this  first  principle  pro- 
ceed (but  in  what  manner  is  not  explained)  the  first  lights  the 
first  water,  and  the  original  fire.  From  this  first  principle  likewise 
sprung  Ormusd  and  Akriman,  secondary  principles,  but  active  and 
creative  of  all  things;  Ormusd,  a  being  infinitely  good,  and  Ahriman, 
a  being  infinitely  wicked.  The  duration  of  this  world  is  limited 
to  12,000  years;  a  space  of  time  which  is  equally  divided  between 
Ormusd  and  Ahriman,  who  maintain  a  constant  war  for  the  sove- 
reignty of  created  tiature,  and  alternately  prevail  during  the  period 
of  the  duration  of  the  universe  ;  but  the  contest  is  to  be  finally 
terminated  by  the  triumph  of  Ormusd  over  Ahriman ;  good  must 
subdue  evil. 

In  the  meantime,  for  maintaining  their  warfare,  Ormusd  creates 
en  immense  number  of  good  genii,  and  his  opponent  an  equal 
number  of  evil  ones.  Ormusd  then  proceeds  to  the  creation  of  a 
perfect  world ;  but  is  continually  thwarted  in  his  purpose,  and  has 
his  works  contaminated,  by  the  malignant  interference  of  his  adver- 
sary.  Ormusd  creates  a  hull,  out  of  the  body  of  which  spripg  first 
all  the  different  kinds  of  plants,  and  then  all  the  various  species 
of  animals  ;  man  among  the  rest.  But  in  this  formation  of  the 
bull,  Ahriman  has  likewise  a  joint  operation ;  so  that  man,  intend- 
ed to  be  formed  pure,  uncorrupted,  and  immortal,  has  within  him 
the  seeds  of  impurity,  corruption,  and  death.  He  deviates,  of 
course,  from  the  path  of  rectitude,  and  falls  from  his  pristine  inno- 
cence. His  first  offence  is  the  neglect  to  pav  a  proper  veneration 
to  Ormusd  under  the  sjrmbol  of  water;  a  cnrae  which  entails  sin 
and  mortality  against  all  the  descendants  of  the  aggressor,  and 
gives  a  great  triumph  to  Ahriman  and  his  evil  genii. 

These  contentions  between  the  good  and  the  evil  principle  are 
supposed  to  endure  till  the  accomplishment  of  Time.  Man  be- 
comes subject  to  death  in  consequence  of  his  sins  ;  but  when  tlie 
period  arrives,  that  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the  earth  shall  be 
converted  to  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  then  shall  be  the  resun*ec- 
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tion  of  the  dead  with  their  earthly  bodies  and  souls.  The  just 
shall  be  separated  from  the  unjust ;  the  former  to  be  translated  to 
Paradise,  where  they  shall  enjoy  the  highest  pleasures,  both  of 
soul  and  body  ;  the  latter  to  be  purified  lor  an  appointed  space  in 
bilrning  metals,  and  cleansed  from  all  their  offences  ;  after  which, 
all  created  beings  shall  enjoy  the  most  perfect  happiness  for  ever. 
Ahriman  and  his  evil  genii  shall  undergo  the  same  purification ; 
tod  after  his  limited  punishment,  even  he  shall  partake  of  the  joys 
of  eternity,  repeat  the  Zendavesta,  and  join  with  all  beings  in  the 
praises  of  Ormusd. 

This  doctrine  of  the  two  separate  and  eternal  principles,  a  gooo 
and  an  evil,  has  had  its  advocates  among  many  other  religious  sects 
besides  the  ancient  Persians.  It  seems  to  be  a  natural  effort  of 
unenlightened  reason  to  afford  a  solution  of  that  great  problem, 
the  origin  of  evil.  It  was  revived  in  the  third  century  of  the 
Chrstian  era  by  a  sect  of  heretics  termed  Manichees,*  whose 
doctrine  the  skeptical  Bayle  has  defended  with  much  dangerous 
sophistry.  But  his  arguments,  and  all  others  that  are  applicable 
to  this  controvei-sy,  tend  to  nothing  else  than  to  convince  us  of 
the  imperfection  of  human  reason,  and  the  vain  folly  of  man's 

Sretences  to  subject  to  his  limited  understanding  the  schemes  of 
'rovidence,  or  reconcile  in  every  instance  those  anomalies  which 
appear  in  the  structure  both  of  the  physical  and  moral  world. 

Such  is  the  system  of  cosmogony  contained  in  these  books  of 
the  Zendavesta,  upon  which  the  whole  religion  of  the  ancient 
Parsi  was  founded.  The  practical  part  of  this  religion,  consisted, 
first,  in  acknowledging  and  adoring  Ormusd,  the  principle  of  all 
good,  by  a  strict  observance  of  purity  in  thought,  words,  and 
actions  :  secondly,  in  showing  a  proportional  detestation  of  Ahri- 
man, his  productions,  and  his  works.  The  most  acceptable  service 
to  Ormusd  was  observing  the  precepts  of  the  Zendavesta,  reading 
that  work,  and  repeating  its  liturgies.  The  chief  among  its  forms 
of  prayer  are  addressed  not  directly  to  Ormusd,  but  tlirough  the 
medhim   of  his   greatest  works,  the   sun,  the   moon,  and   stars. 


*  This  sect  arose  about  a.  d.  277,  and  took  its  oricrin  from  one  of  the  Persian 
Ma^i,  named  Manes.  He  professed  to  believe  in  Cnristianity,  and  in  the  prin- 
cipal doctrines  of  the  New  Testament ;  rejecting  altocrether  the  Old  Testament, 
which  he  maintained  was  one  of  the  delusions  wnich  nad  sprung  from  Ahriman, 
or  the  evil  prindvley  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  mankind  in  darkness,  ignorance, 
and  vice.  For  tnat  rei^n,  it  was,  as  he  maintained,  that  in  the  course  of  the 
contest  which  always  subsists  between  the  good  and  the  evil  principles — the 
good  principle,  under  the  person  of  Mithras  or  Christ,  had  abrogated  the  Old 
Testament,  and  revealed  his  perfect  reli^on  and  worship  in  the  New.  Yet 
though  the  Manichees  professed  to  receive  the  New  Testament,  they  adopted 
in  reality  only  what  suited  their  own  opinions.  They  formed  a  peculiar 
scheme  of  Christianity,  which  was  mingled  with  many  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Magi;  and  whatever  parts  of  the  New  Testament  they  found  to  be  inconsistent 
with  their  scheme,  they  boldly  affirmed  to  be  corruptions  and  interpolations. 
This  sect  of  the  Manichees  subsisted  for  many  centuries,  and  even  some  of  the 
earlier  fathers  of  the  Christian  church  were  contaminated  with  its  errors. 
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Mithras  the  sun,  of  all  the  productions  of  Ormusd,  is  supposed  to 
be  the  most  powerful  antagonist  of  Ahriman.  After  these  celestial 
objects,  the  terrestrial  elements  have  the  next  claim  to  worship  and 
veneration.  Of  these,  the  noblest  is  the  fire,  the  symbol  of  the 
sun,  and  of  the  original  heat  which  pervades  all  nature.  The 
fire  was  therefore  reckoned  the  purest  material  symbol  of  the 
divinity.  The  other  elements  of  air,  earth,  and  water,  had  eaci^ 
a  subordinate  respect  paid  to  them  ;  and  it  was  an  object  of  the  most 
zealous  care  of  the  ancient  Parsi,  to  keep  them  pure  and  uncor- 
rupted.  But  this  worship  of  the  fire  and  the  other  elements  was 
always  inferior  and  subordinate  to  the  adoration  of  Ormusd,  with 
whose  praises  all  their  religious  ceremonies  began  and  ended. 

But  the  object  of  these  books  of  the  Zendavesta  was  not  only 
to  reveal  the  divinity,  and  the  knowledge  of  his  works,  and  that 
peculiar  worship  which  was  most  acceptable  to  him:  they  con- 
tained likewise  a  system  of  moral  duties,  and  of  civil  regula- 
tions. These  moral  precepts  and  regulations  are  better  known 
from  the  Sadder^  a  compilation  made  about  three  centuries  ago 
by  the  modern  Parsi,  or  Guebres,  in  which  a  great  many  of  the 
absurdities  contained  in  the  Zendavesta  are  rejected  or  omitted. 

From  the  Sadder,  according  to  the  analysis  of  it  by  M.  Fou- 
cher,  it  appears  that  the  principle  of  the  morality  of  the  Parsi  was 
a  sort  of  Epicurism.  The  indulgence  of  the  passions  was  recom- 
mended, in  so  far  as  it  is  consistent  with  the  welfare  of  society ; 
and  reprobated  only  when  destructive  or  subversive  of  it.  There 
is  no  merit  annexed  to  abstinence  or  mortification ;  these  extremes 
are  equally  reprobated  with  intemperance  and  debauchery.  Adul- 
tery was  held  criminal,  and  so  was  celibacy  or  virginity.  Murder, 
tlieft,  violence,  and  injustice  were  crimes  highly  offensive  to  God,  be- 
cause destructive  to  the  happiness  of  man.  To  cultivate  an  untilled 
field,  to  plant  fruit-trees,  to  destroy  noxious  animals,  to  bring 
water  to  a  dry  and  barren  land,  were  all  actions  beneficial  to  man- 
kind, and  therefore  most  agreeable  to  the  divinity,  who  wills  per- 
petually the  highest  happiness  of  his  creatures. 

In  a  word,  this  religion  of  Zoroaster,  delivered  in  the  books  of 
the  Zendavesta,  and  abridged  in  the  Sadder,  which  is  still  the  code 
of  belief  and  of  worship  among  the  Guebres,  a  sect  of  tlie  modern 
Persians,  appears  to  contain,  along  with  a  very  erroneous  system 
of  theology,  and  amidst  a  mass  of  unfathomable  incongruities  and 
absurdities,  some  very  striking  truths,  and  many  precepts  of  moral- 
ity and  practical  rules  of  conduct  which  would  do  honor  to  the 
most  enlightened  Christians. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  give  some  idea  of  the  genius  and 
character  of  the  ancient  Persians,  who  were  a  people  remarkable 
for  a  temperance  and  simplicity  of  manners,  very  different  from 
the  character  they  assumed  after  they  had  become  a  great  and 
conquering  nation.     No   people  was  ever  more  prone  to  adopt 
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foreign  customs  or  foreign  manners.  They  no  sooner  subdued  the 
Medes  than  they  assumed  their  dress ;  after  conquering  Egj'-pt, 
they  used  the  Egyptian  armor ;  and  after  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  Greeks,  they  imitated  them,  as  Herodotus  informs  us,  in 
the  worst  of  their  vices.  But  that  they  were  originally  a  very 
different  people,  all  ancient  authors  bear  concurring  testimony. 

At  the  time  when  they  engaged  in  the  war  with  Greece,  their 
national  character  had  undergone  an  entire  change.  They  were 
a  people  corrupted  by  luxury  :  their  armies,  immense  in  their 
numbers,  were  a  disorderly  assemblage  of  all  the  tributary  nations 
they  had  subdued ;  Medes,  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  Egyptians, 
mingled  with  the  native  Persians  ;  a  discordant  mass,  of  which  the 
component  parts  had  no  tie  of  affecticfn  which  bound  them  to  a 
common  interest. 

Athens  at  this  time  had  asserted  her  liberty  by  the  expulsion  of 
the  Pisistratidae,  and  was  disposed  to  put  a  high  value  on  her  newly 
purchased  freedom.  The  power  and  strength  of  the  republic 
were  at  this  time  very  considerable.  Luxury  had  not  yet  spread 
her  contagion  on  the  public  manners  ;  and  the  patriotic  flame  was 
fervent  in  all  ranks  of  the  people.  Even  the  slaves,  who,  as  we 
before  remarked,  formed  the  chief  mass  of  the  population  of  the 
state,  were  an  active  and  serviceable  body  of  men  ;  for  being  ever 
treated  with  humanity  by  the  free  citizens,  they  felt  an  equal  regard 
for  tlie  common  interest,  and  on  every  occasion  of  war  armed 
with  the  spirit  of  citizens  for  the  defence  of  their  country.  The 
Lacedaemonians  had  the  same  love  of  liberty,  the  same  ardor  of 
patriotism,  and  were  yet  more  accustomed  to  warfare  than  the 
Athenians.  In  the  contest  with  Persia,  the  spirit  of  the  Greeks 
was  raised  to  its  utmost  pitch  ;  and  it  is  in  fact  from  this  era  that 
the  Greeks,  as  an  united  people,  begin  to  occupy  the  chief  place 
in  the  history  of  the  nations  of  antiquity. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


History  of  Greece,  continued — Origin  and  cause  of  the  War  with  1  §.n.hiM 
— Commencement  of  hostilities — Battle  of  Marathon — M iltiades  — Ahsiides 
— Tliemistocles— Invaa  ion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes — Banishment  of  Aristides— 
ThermopyliB — Salamis — ^Platiea  and  Mycale — Disnnion  of  the  Greeks — Cimon 
— Pericles — Decline  of  the  patriotic  spirit. 

Having  in  the  last  chapter  given  a  short  retrospective  view  of  the 
origin  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  and  the  outlines  of  its  history 
down  to  the  period  of  the  war  with  Greece — together  with  a  brief 
account  of  the  govemment,  manners,  laws,  and  religion  of  the 
ancient  Persians; — we  now  proceed  to  carry  on  the  detail  of  the 
Grecian  history,  by  shortly  tracing  the  progress  and  issue  of  that 
important  war,  which  may  be  said  to  have  owed  its  origin  to  the 
ambition  of  Darius  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  heightened  by  the  passion 
of  revenge. •  The  lonians,  a  people  of  the  lesser  Asia,  originally  a 
Greek  colony,  had,  with  the  other  colonies  of  Molh  and  Caria, 
been  subdued  by  Croesus,  and  annexed  to  his  dominions  of  Lydia. 
On  the  conquest  of  Lydia  by  Cyrus,  these  provinces  of  course 
became  a  part  of  the  great  empire  of  Persia.  They  were  impa- 
tient, however,  of  this  state  of  subjection,  and  eagerly  sought  to 
regain  their  former  freedom.  For  this  purpose,  they  sought  the 
aid  of  their  ancient  countrymen  of  Greece,  applying  first  to  Lace- 
daemon,  then  considered  as  the  predominant  power;  but,  being 
unsuccessful  in  that  quarter,  they  made  the  same  demand,  with 
better  success,  on  Athens  and  the  islands  of  the  JE^ean  Sea. 
Athens  and  the  islands  equipped  and  furnished  the  lonians  with 
twenty-five  ships  of  war,  which  immediately  began  hostilities  on 
every  city  on  the  Asian  coast  that  acknowledged  the  government 
of  Persia.  We  remarked  in  a  former  chapter,*  that  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Pisistratidas  from  Athens,   Hippias,  the  last  of 


*  Dook  i.  chap.  z.  in  fine. 
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that  family,  betook  himself  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  who,  pleased 
with  the  opportunity  of  harassing  their  rival  state,  had  ineffectually 
endeavored  to  form  a  league  with  the  other  nations  of  Greece 
for  replacing  Hippias  on  the  throne  of  Athens.  As  this  project 
soon  became  abortive,  Hippias  had  betaken  himself  for  aid  to 
Artaphemes,  the  Persian  governor  of  Lydia,  then  resident  at 
Sardis,  its  capital  city.  This  satrap  eagerly  embraced  a  scheme 
which  coincided  with  the  views  of  his  master  Darius,  who,  enraged 
at  the  revolt  of  the  lonians,  and  the  aid  they  had  found  from 
Athens  and  the  Greek  islands,  meditated  nothing  less  than  the 
conquest  of  all  Greece.  The  lonians,  with  their  Athenian  allies, 
ravaged  and  burnt  the  city  of  Sardis,  destroying  the  magnificent 
temple  of  Cybele,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  the  country  ;  but  the 
Persians  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter,  and  compelled  the 
Athenians  hastily  to  re-embark  their  troops  at  Ephesus,  glad  to 
make  the  best  of  their  way  to  Greece.  This  insult,  however, 
sunk  deep  into  the  mind  of  Dai'ius,  and  from  that  moment  he 
vowed  the  destruction  of  Greece.  That  his  resolution  might 
suffer  no  delay  or  abatement,  he  caused  a  crier  to  proclaim  every 
day  when  he  sat  down  to  table,  *'  Great  sovereign,  remember  the 
AUienians.  "  Previously  to  the  commencement  of  his  expedition^ 
he  sent,  according  to  a  national  custom,  two  heralds  into  the  coun- 
try which  he  intended  to  invade,  who,  in  their  master's  name, 
demanded  earth  and  water,  the  usual  symbols  of  subjection.  The 
insolence  of  this  requisition  provoked  the  Athenians  and  Spartans 
into  a  violation  of  the  law  of  civilized  nations.  They  granted  the 
request  of  the  ambassadors  by  throwing  one  of  them  mto  a  ditch, 
and  the  other  into  a  well.* 

Many  others,  however,  of  the  cities  of  Greece,  and  all  the  islands, 
intimidated  by  the  great  armament  of  Darius,  to  whifch  they  had 
nothing  effectual  to  oppose,  sent  the  tokens  of  submission.  But 
the  Persian  fleet  of  three  hundred  ships,  commanded  by  Mardo- 
nius,  being  wrecked  in  doubUng  the  promontory  of  Mount  Athos, 
(a  peninsula  which  juts  out  into  the  iEgean  from  the  southern 
coast  of  Macedonia,)  this  disaster  gave  spirits  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  islands,  who  now  returned  to  their  allegiance  to  the  mother 
country,  and  cheerfully  exerted  all  their  powers  in  a  vigorous 
opposition  to  the  common  enemy. 

A  new  fleet  of  600  sail  was  now  equipped  by  Darius,  which 
began  hostilities  by  an  attack  on  the  isle  of  Naxos.  Its  principal 
city,  with  its  temples,  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  the  inhabitants 
were  sent  in  chains  to  Susa.  Many  of  Uie  other  islands  underwent 
the  same  fate ;  and  an  immense  army  was  landed  in  Euboea, 
which,  after  plundering  and   laying    waste  the  country,   poured 


^  Herodot.  1.  vii.  c.  133. 
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down  with  impetuosity  upon  Attica.  It  was  conducted  by  Datis, 
a  Mede,  who,  under  the  guidance  of  the  traitor  Hippias,  led  tliem 
on  towards  Marathon,  a  small  village  near  the  coast,  and  within  ten 
miles  of  the  city  of  Athens. 

The  Athenians,  in  this  critical  juncture,  armed  to  a  man.  Even 
the  slaves  of  the  republic  were  enrolled,  and  cheerfully  gave  their 
services  for  the  common  defence  of  the  country.  A  hasty  demand 
of  aid  was  made  upon  the  confederate  states,  but  the  suddenness 
of  the  emergency  left  no  time  for  effectually  answering  it.  The 
Plataeans  sent  a  thousand  men,  the  whole  strength  of  their  small 
city.  The  Spartans  delayed  to  march,  from  an  absurd  superstition 
of  beginning  no  enterprise  till  after  the  full  moon.  The  Athenians, 
therefore,  may  be  said  to  have  stood  alone  to  repel  this  torrent. 
The  amount  of  their  whole  army  was  only  10,000  men;  the  army 
of  the  Persians  consisted  of  100,000  foot,  and  10,000  horse  —  a 
vast  inequality. 

The  Athenians,  with  a-  very  injudicious  policy,  had  given  the 
command  of  the  ai'my  to  ten  chiefs,  with  equal  authority.  The 
mischiefs  of  this  divided  power  were  soon  perceived.  Happily, 
among  these  commanders  was  one  man  of  superior  powers  of 
mind,  to  whose  abilities  and  conduct  all  the  rest  by  common  con- 
sent paid  a  becoming  deference.  This  was  Miltiades.  The 
Athenians  for  some  time  deliberated  whether  it  was  their  best 
policy  to  shut  themselves  up  in  the  city,  and  there  sustain  the 
attack  of  the  Persians,  or  to  take  the  field.  The  former  measure 
could  only  have  been  thought  of  in  regard  of  their  great  inferiority 
in  numbers  to  the  assailing  foe.  But  there  is  scarcely  an  inequality 
of  force  that  may  not  be  compensated  by  resolution  and  intrepidity. 
By  the  counsel  of  Miltiades  and  Aristides,  it  was  resolved  to  face 
the  enemy  in  the  field.  Aristides,  when  it  was  his  turn  to  com- 
mand, yielded  his  authority  to  Miltiades  ;  and  the  other  chiefs, 
without  scruple,  followed  bis  example. 

Miltiades  drew  up  his  little  army  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  which 
covered  both  the  flanks,  and  frustrated  all  attempts  to  surround 
him.  They  knew  the  alternative  was  victory  or  death,  and  tliat 
all  depended  on  a  vigorous  effort  to  be  made  in  one  moment;  for  a 
lengthened  conflict  was  sure  destruction.  The  Greeks,  therefore, 
laying  aside  aH  missile  weapons,  trusted  every  thing  to  the  sword. 
At  the  word  of  command,  instead  of  the  usual  discharge  of  javelins, 
they  rushed  at  once  upon  the  enemy  with  the  most  desperate 
impetuosity.  The  disorder  of  the  Persians,  from  this  furious  and 
unexpected  assault,  was  instantly  perceived  by  Miltiades,  and  im- 
proved to  their  destruction  by  a  charge  made  by  both  the  wings  of 
the  Athenian  army,  in  which  with  great  judgment  he  had  placed  the 
best  of  his  troops.  The  army  of  the  Persians  was  broken  in  a 
moment:  their  immense  numbers  increased  their  confusion,  and  the 
whole  were  put  to  flight.  A  great  carnage  ensued.  Six  thousand 
three  hundred  were  left  dead  on  the  field  of  Marathon;  and  among 
VOL.  I.  17 
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these  the  ignoble  Hippias,  whose  criminal  ambition  would  have 
sacrificed  and  enslaved  his  country.  The  Athenians,  in  this  da^r 
of  glory,  lost  only  a  hundred  and  ninety  men.  The  Spartans 
came  the  day  after  the  battle,  to  witness  the  triumph  of  their 
rival  state. 

The  event  of  this  remarkable  engagement  dissipated  the  terror 
of  the  Persian  name;  and  this  first  successful  experiment  of  their 
strength  was  a  favorable  omen  to  the  Greeks  of  the  final  issue  of 
the  contest.  With  presumptuous  confidence,  the  Persians  had 
brought  marble  from  Asia  to  erect  a  triumphal  monument  on  the 
subjugation  of  their  enemies.  The  Athenians  caused  a  statue  of 
Nemesis,  the  Goddess  of  Vengeance,  to  be  formed  out  of  this 
marble,  by  the  celebrated  Phidias;  and  tablets  to  be  erected,  on 
which  were  recorded  the  names  of  the  heroes  who  had  fallen  in 
the  fight.  Among  the  Arundelian  marbles  at  Oxford  is  a  Psephis 
ma^  or  decree,  of  the  people  of  Athens,  published  on  occasion  of 
the  battle  of  Marathon.  The  Athenians  likewise  caused  a  large 
painting  to  be  executed  by  Panaeus,  the  brother  of  Phidias,  in 
which  Miltiades  was  represented  at  the  head  of  his  fellow  chiefs 
haranguing  the  army.  This  was  the  first  emotion  of  Athenian 
gratitude  to  the  man  who  had  saved  his  country.  But  merit,  the 
more  it  was  eminent  and  illustrious,  became  the  more  formidable, 
or,  to  use  a  juster  phrase,  the  more  the  object  of  envy  and  detrac- 
tion to  this  fickle  people.  Miltiades,  charged  with  the  command 
of*  reducing  some  of  the  revolted  islands,  executed  his  commission 
with  honor,  with  respect  to  most  of  them ;  but  he  was  unsuccess- 
ful in .  an  attack  against  the  isle  of  Paros.  He  was  dangerously 
wounded  ;  i\^e  enterprise  miscarried ;  and  he  returned  to  Athens. 
With  the  most  shocking  ingratitude  he  was  capitally  tried  for 
treason,  on  an  accusation  brought  against  him  by  his  political 
antagonist  Xanthippus,  of  his  having  taken  Persian  gold  to  betray 
his  country.  Unable,  from  his  wound,  to  appear  in  person,  his 
cause  was  ably  pleaded  in  the  Ecclesia  by  his  brother  Tisagoras  ; 
but  all  he  could  obtain  was  a  commutation  of  the  punishment  of 
death  into  a  fine  of  fifly  talents,  (about  9,400/.  sterling,)  a  sum 
which  being  utterly  unable  to  pay,  he  was  thrown  into  prison, 
where  he  died  of  his  wounds. 

The  Persian  monarch,  meantime,  had  been  only  the  more  exa? 
perated  by  bis  bad  success;  and  he  now  prepared  to  invade  Greece 
with  all  the  power  of  Asia.  It  was  the  fortune  of  Athens,  notwith- 
standing her  ingratitude,  still  to  nourish  virtuous  and  patriotic  citi 
zens.  Such  was  Aristides,  who,  at  this  important  period,  had  the 
greatest  influence  in  conducting  the  afi^airs  of  the  republic ;  a  man  of 
singular  abilities,  whose  extreme  moderation,  and  a  mind  superior 
to  all  the  allurements  of  selfish  ambition,  had  deservedly  fixed  on 
him  the  epithet  of  the  just. 

Themistocles,  who,  in  many  respects,  was  of  a  very  opposite 
•haracter  from  Aristides,  was  the  jealous  rival  of  his  honors  and 
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reputation.  Both  of  these  eminent  men  sought  the  glory  of  their 
country;  the  one  from  a  disinterested  spirit  of  virtuous  patriotism, 
the  other  from  the  ambitious  desire  of  unrivalled  eminence  in  that 
state  which  he  labored  successfully  to  aggrandize.  Themistocles 
bent  his  whole  attention,  in  this  critical  situation  of  his  country,  to 
ward  off  the  stonn  which  he  saw  threatened  from  Persia.  Sen- 
sible that  a  powerful  fleet  was  the  first  object  of  importance  for  the 
defence  of  a  country  every  where  open  to  invasion  from  the  sea, 
he  procured  the  profits  of  the  silver  mines  belonging  to  the  repub- 
lic to  be  employed  in  equipping  an  armament  of  a  hundred  long 
galleys.* 

In  this  interval  happened  the  death  of  Darius:  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Xerxes,  whom  he  had  by  Atossa,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus. 
The  heir  of  his  father's  ambition,  but  not  of  his  abilities,  Xerxes 
adopted  with  impetuosity  the  project  of  the  destruction  of  Greece, 
and  armed  an  innumerable  multitude  —  as  Herodotus  says,  above 
five  millions  of  men — for  that  expedition;  a  calculation  utterly 
incredible — but  which  serves  at  least  to  mark  a  number,  though 
uncertain,  yet  altogether  prodigious.  The  error  of  this  estimate 
becomes  palpable,  when  we  attend  to  the  number  of  ships  by 
which  this  force  was  to  be  transported.  These  were  twelve  hun- 
dred ships  of  war,  and  three  thousand  transports. 

The  impatience  of  Xerxes  could  not  brook  the  delay  that  would 
have  attended  the  transportation  of  this  immense  body  of  land  forces 
m  his  fleet  across  the  ^gean,  which  is  a  very  dangerous  navigation, 
or  even  by  the  narrower  sea  of  the  Hellespont.  He  ordered  a 
bridge  of  boats  to  be  constructed  between  Sestos  and  Abydos,  a 
distance  of  seven  furlongs  (seven  eighths  of  a  mile.)  This  struc- 
ture was  no  sooner  completed,  than  it  was  demolished  by  a  tempest. 
In  revenge  of  this  insult  to  his  power,  the  directors  of  the  work 
were  beheaded,  and  the  outrageous  element  itself  was  punished,  by 
throwing  into  it  a  pair  of  iron  fetters,  and  bestowing  three  hundred 
lashes  upon  the  watQr.  After  this  childish  ceremony,  a  new  bridge 
was  built,  consisting  of  a  double  range  of  vessels  fixed  by  strong 
anchors,  and  joined  to  each  other  by  immense  cables.  On  this 
structure  the  main  body  of  the  army  passed,  in  the  space  of  seven 
days  and  nights.  It  was  necessary  that  the  fleet  should  attend  the 
motions  of  the  army;  and  to  avoid  a  disaster  similar  to  that  which 
had  happened  to  the  armament  under  Mardonius,  Xerxes  ordered 
the  promontory  of  Athos  to  be  cut  through,  by  a  canal  of  sufficient 
breadth  to  allow  two  ships  to  sail  abreast.  This  fact,  though  con- 
fidently asserted  by  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Diodorus,  the  first 
actually  contemporary  with  the  event,  has  yet  so  much  the  air  ol 


*  The  sagacions  Themistocles  did  not  disdain  to  avail  himself  of  the  snpenti- 
tioas  spirit  of  his  conntrymen  in  aid  of  his  wise  precaations.  The  Delphic  Oracle, 
consulted  on  the  fate  of  the  coantrj,  answered  that  the  Greeks  would  owe  their 
safety  to  wooden  toalls 
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romaDce>.that  it  has  been  classed  among  the  fables  of  ancient  history 

" creditur  olim 

Velificatuti  Athos,  et  quicqaid  Grecia  mendaz 
Audet  ia  historia : — " 

and  modern  travellers  who  have  surveyed  the  ground,  assert  that  it 
exhibits  no  vestiges  of  such  an  operation. 

The  object  of  Xerxes*  expedition  was  professedly  the  chastise- 
ment of  Athens,  for  the  aid  she  had  given  to  his  revolted  subjects 
of  the  lesser  Asia;  but  the  prodigious  force  which  be  set  in  motion 
had,  beyond  doubt,  the  conquest  of  all  Greece  for  its  real  purpose. 
If  Athens  then  took  the  principal  part  in  this  contest,  and  finally 
prevailed  in  it,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  assent  to  the  opinion  expressed 
by  Herodotus,  that  to  this  magnanimous  republic  all  Greece  was 
indebted  for  her  freedom  and  existence  as  a  nation. 

But  Athens  herself  w^as  at  this  very  time  the  prey  of  domestic 
faction,  and  was  divided  between  the  partisans  of  Themistocles 
and  Aristides.  The  former  could  no  longer  bear  the  honors  and 
reputation  of  his  rival.  By  industriously  disseminating  reports  to 
his  prejudice,  and  representing  that  very  moder^^tion  which  was 
tlie  shining  feature  of  his  character,  as  a  mere  devrce  to  gain  popu- 
larity, and  the  artful  veil  of  the  most  dangerous,  bs^cause  the  most 
disguised  ambition,  he  so  poisoned  the  mind  of  the  people  that  they 
insisted  for  the  judgment  of  the  ostracism;  the  consequence  was, 
that  the  virtuous  Aristides  was  banished  for  teu  years  from  his 
country. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  Athens  while  Xerxes  bad  mustered  his 
prodigious  host  upon  the  plains  of  Thessaly.  The  greater  part  of 
the  states  of  Greece  either  stood  aloof  in  this  crisis  of  the  national 
fate,  or  meanly  sent  to  the  Persian  monarch  the  demanded  symbols 
of  submission.  Even  Lacedsmon,  though  express mg  a  determined 
resolution  of  defence  against  the  common  enemv,  sent  no  more 
effective  force  to  ioin  the  Athenian  army  than  ihref^  hundred  men, 
but  these,  as  we  shall  see,  were  a  band  of  heroes.  The  Corinthi- 
ans, Thespians,  Platsans,  and  ^ginetes  contributAil  each  a  small 
contingent. 

Xerxes  now  proceeded  by  rapid  marches  towards  the  pass  of 
Thermopylae,*  a  very  narrow  defile  upon  the  bay  of  Malm,  v^]iich 
divides  Thessaly  from  the  territories  of  Phocis  and  Locris.  In  a 
council  of  war,  held  by  the  Greeks,  it  was  thought  of  great  ir  ipor- 
tance  to  attempt  at  least  to  defend  this  pass;  and  a  body  of  6000 
men  being  destined  for  that  purpose,  Leonidas,  one  of  the  kings 
of  Sparta,  of  high  reputation  for  his  cool  and  deliberate  courage, 


*  This  defile  was  called  ThtrmopifhB  from  the  hot  spring  in  its  yicinity.  It  ii 
bounded  on  the  west  by  high  precipices  which  join  tlie  loAy  ridge  of  Mount  Oeta, 
and  on  the  east  is  t^minated  by  an  impracticable  morass  eztendinff  to  the  sea 
Near  the  plain  of  the  Tbessalian  city,  Trachis,  the  passage  was  nfly  feet  in 
breadth,  but  at  Alpene,  the  narrower  part  of  the  defile,  there  wa«  not  room  fof 
one  chariot  to  pass  another. 
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was  appointed  to  command  them  on  this  desperate  service.  He 
was  perfectly  aware  that  his  fate  was  inevitable,  and  there  are 
some  facts  which  evince  that  he  and  his  followers  had  resolutely- 
determined  to  devote  themselves  for  their  country.  An  oracle 
bad  declared  that  either  Sparta  or  her  king  must  perish.  Plutarch 
relates  that,  before  leaving  Lacedeemon,  this  chosen  band  of  patri- 
ots, with  their  king  at  their  head,  celebrated  their  own  funeral 
games  in  the  sight  of  their  wives  and  mothers.  When  the  wife 
of  Leonidas  bade  adieu,  and  asked  his  last  ctommands  ;  "  My 
desire,"  said  he,  "  is,  that  you  should  marry  some  brave  man  and 
bring  him  brave  children."  On  the  morning  of  the  engagement, 
when  Leonidas,  exhorting  his  troops  to  take  some  refreshment, 
said  that  they  should  all  sup  with  Pluto,  with  one  accord  they  set 
up  a  shout  of  joy,  as  if  they  had  been  invited  to  a  banquet.  He 
took  his  post  in  the  defile  with  admirable  skill,  and  drew  up  his 
little  army  to  the  best  advantage  possible.  After  some  fruitless 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Persians  to  corrupt  the  virtue  of  this 
noble  Spartan,  Xerxes  imperiously  summoned  him  to  lay  down 
his  arms.  "Let  him  come,"  said  Leonidas,  "and  take  them." 
Twenty  thousand  Medes  were  ordered  to  force  the  defile,  but 
were  repulsed  with  dreadful  slaughter  by  the  brave  Lacedaemo- 
nians. A  chosen  body  of  the  Persians,  dignified  with  the  vain 
epithet  of  the  immortals^  met  with  the  same  fate.  For  two  whole 
days,  successive  bands  of  the  Persians  were  cut  to  pieces  in  making 
the  same  attempt.  At  length,  by  the  treachery  of  some  of  the 
Thessalians  who  had  sold  their  services  to  Xerxes,  a  secret  and 
unfrequented  track  was  pointed  out  to  the  Persians,  through  which 
a  pass  might  be  gained  by  the  army  over  the  mountainous  ridge 
which  overhangs  the  defile ;  and  through  this  path  a  great  part  of 
the  Persian  troops  penetrated  in  the  night  to  the  opposite  plain. 
The  defence  of  the  straits  was  now  a  fruitless  endeavor  ;  and 
Leonidas,  foreseeing  certain  destruction,  ordered  the  greater  part 
of  his  force  to  retreat  with  speed  and  save  themselves,  while  he, 
with  his  three  hundred  Spartans,  and  a  few  Thespians  and  The- 
bans,  determined  to  maintain  their  position  to  the  last  extrem- 
ity. Their  magnanimous  motive  was  to  give  the  Persians  a  just 
idea  of  the  spirit  of  that  foe  whom  they  vainly  hoped  to  subdue. 
They  were  all  Cut  off,  to  one  man,  who  brought  the  news  to  Sparta, 
where  he  was  treated  with  ignominy  as  a  cowardly  fugitive,  till  he 
wiped  off  that  disgrace  in  the  subsequent  battle  of  Plataa. 

The  assembly  of  the  Amphictyons  decreed  that  a  monument 
should  be  erected  at  Thermopylae,  on  the  spot  where  those  brave 
men  had  fallen,  and  that  famous  inscription  to  be  engraven  on  it, 
written  by  the  poet  Simonides  in  the  true  spirit  of  Lacedsraonian 
simplicity  : 

Si  ^wtr'  ayy^^ov  AaxtSaiftoviotg  oTt  Tfjdi 
Kttfit^a  toig  xtiv  wv  qtifiaai  nti-^ofiwoi, 

"  O  stranger^  tell  it  to  the  Lacedaixionians, 
that  we  lie  here  in  obedience  to  her  precepts." 
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Xerxes  continued  his  march.  It  was  at  this  time  the  period 
of  the  celebration  of  the  Olympic  games,  and  the  national  danger 
did  not  interrupt  that  solemnity  ;  a  fact  which  will  admit  of  very 
opposite  inferences  ;  yet  it  was  interpreted  by  Xerxes  to  the 
honor  of  the  Greeks,  for  it  struck  him  with  the  utmost  astonish- 
ment. The  Persian  army  proceeded  without  opposition  to  ravage 
the*country  in  their  progress  towards  Attica.  The  territory  of 
Phocis  was  destroyed  with  fire  and  sword  ;  the  greater  part  of  tlie 
inhabitants  flying  for  shelter  to  the  rocks  and  caves  of  that  moun- 
tainous country.  The  town  of  Delphi,  famous  .for  its  oracle,  was 
a  tempting  object  of  plunder,  from  the  treasures  accumulated  in 
its  temple.  These  were  saved  by  the  laudable  artifice  of  the 
priests.  After  ordering  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  to  quit  their 
houses,  and  fly  with  their  wives  and  children  to  the  mountains, 
these  meii,  fcom  their  skill  in  that  species  of  legerdemain  which 
can  work  miracles  upon  the  rude  and  ignorant,  contrived  by 
artificial  thunders  and  lightnings,  accompanied  with  horrible  noises, 
while  vast  fragments  of  rock  hurled  from  the  precipices,  gave  all 
the  appearance  of  an  earthquake,  to  create  such  terror  in  the 
assailing  Persians,  that  they  firmly  believed  the  divinity  of  the 
place  had  interfered  to  protect  his  temple,  and  fled  with  dismay 
from  the  sacred  territory. 

The  invading  army  pursued  its  march  towards  Attica.  The 
Greeks  now  afforded  a  melancholy  proof  of  that  general  weakness 
which  characterizes  a  country  parcelled  out  into  small  states,  each 
jealous  of  each  other's  power,  and  selfishly  attached  to  its  petty 
interests,  in  preference  even  to  those  concerns  which  involved  the 
very  existence  of  the  nation.  The  dread  of  the  Persian  power, 
thus  in  the  very  act  of  overwhelming  the  country,  instead  of  ope- 
rating a  magnanimous  union  of  its  strength  to  resist  the  common 
enemy,  produced,  at  this  juncture,  a  quite  contrar)*^  effect.  The 
rest  of  the  states  of  Greece,  struck  with  panic,  and  many  of  them 
even  siding  with  the  invaders,*  seemed  determined  to  leave  Athens 
to  her  fate,  which  now  appeared  inevitaHe.  Themistocles  him- 
self, seeing  no  other  safety  for  his  countrymen,  counselled  them 
to  abandon  the  city,  and  betake  themselves  to  their  fleet :  a 
melancholy  extreme,  but,  in  their  present  situation,  absolutely 
necessary.  Those  who  from  age  were  incapable  of  bearing  arms, 
together  with  the  women  and  children,  were  hastily  conveyed  to 
the  islands  of  Salamis  and  ^gina.  A  few  of  the  citizens  resolutely 
determined  to  remain,  and  to  defend  the  citadel  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity. They  were  all  cut  off,  and  the  citadel  burnt  to  the 
ground. 

Themistocles,  to  whatever  motive  his  character  may  incline  us 


*  This  dJBgraecfu^  fact  is  asserted  in  express  terms  by  Herodotus,  lib.   viii 
.73 
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to  attribute  his  conduct,  now  acted  a  truly  patriotic  part.  The 
Spartans  bad  a  very  small  share  of  the  fleet,  which  belonged  prin- 
cipally to  the  Athenians.  With  singular  moderation,  as  avowing 
his  own  inferiority  of  skill,  Themistocles  yielded  the  command  of 
the  fleet  to  Eurybyades,  a  Spartan,  He  made  yet  a  greater  efibrt 
of  patriotism.  Forgetting  all  petty  jealousies,  he  publicly  proposed 
the  recall,  from  banishment,  of  the  virtuous  Aristides,  whose  abili- 
ties and  high  character,  he  foresaw,  might,  at  this  important  junc- 
ture, be  of  essential  service  to  his  country. 

Two  sea  engagements  were  fought  with  little  advantage  on  either 
side;  and  the  Greek  fleet  returned  to  the  Straits  of  Salamis,  between 
that  island  and  the  coast  of  Attica. 

A  woman  of  a  singularly  heroic  character,  Artemisia,  queen  of 
Halicarnassus,  from  a  pure  spirit  of  enterprise,  had  joined  the  fleet 
of  Xerxes  with  a  small  squadron  which  she  commanded  in  person. 
The  prudence  of  this  woman's  counsels,  had  they  been  followed, 
might  have  saved  the  Persian  monarch  the  disaster  and  disgrace  that 
awaited  him.  She  recommended  Xerxes  to  confine  his  operations 
to  the  attack  of  the  enemy  by  land,  to  employ  his  fleet  only  in  the 
supply  of  the  army,  and  to  avoid  all  engagement  with  the  Grecian 
galleys,  which  now  contained  the  chief  force  of  the  enemy.  But 
Xerxes  and  his  officers  disdained  to  follow  an  advice  which  they 
judged  the  result  of  female  timidity;  and  the  compressed  position 
of  the  Grecian  fleet  seemed  to  offer  a  favorable  opportunity  for  a 
decisive  blow  to  their  armament.  The  fleet  of  the  Greeks  con- 
sisted of  380  ships,  that  of  the  Persians  amounted  to  1200  sail. 
The  latter,  with  disorderly  impetuosity,  hastened  to  the  attack;  the 
former  waited  their  assault  in  perfect  order,  and  with  calm  and  de- 
liberate resolution.  A  wind  sprang  up  which  blew  contrary  to  the 
fleet  of  the  Persians;  and  as  it  thus  became  necessary  to  ply  their 
oars  with  the  greater  part  of  their  men,  their  active  force  was 
diminished,  their  motions  impeded,  and  a  confusion  ensued  which 
gave  their  enemy  a  manifest  advantage.  It  was  then  that  the 
Greeks  became  the  assailants:  they  raised  the  pojan,  or  song  of 
victory,  and,  aided  by  the  wind,  dashed  forward  upon  the  Persian 
squadron  ;  the  brazen  beaks  of  the  triremes  overwhelming  and 
sinking  every  ship  which  they  touched.  The  Persians  suffered  a 
complete  and  dreadful  defeat.  Artemisia,  with  her  galleys,  kept 
the  sea,  and  fought  to  the  last  with  manly  courage;  while  Xerxes, 
who  had  beheld  the  engagement  from  an  eminence  on  the  shore,  no 
sooner  saw  its  issue,  than  he  precipitately  fled,  upon  the  circula- 
tion of  a  false  report  that  the  Greeks  designed  to  break  down  his 
bridge  of  boats  upon  the  Hellespont.  The  Greeks,  landing  from 
their  ships,  attacked  the  rear  of  the  Persian  army,  and  made  a 
dreadful  carnage,  so  that  the  coast  was  thickly  strewn  with  the  dead 
bodies.* 

*  Herod.  1.  viii.  c.  84.  et  seq.    Plutarch.  Ariatid.  Diod.  Sic.  I  xi.  c.  19.    It 
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By  tho  orders  of  their  sovereign,  the  shattered  remains  of  the 
Persian  fleet  sailed  directly  for  the  Hellespont,  while  the  army, 
by  rapid  marches,  took  the  same  route  by  Boeotia  and  Thessaly; 
marking  their  course  by  universal  desolation:  for  this  immense 
host,  after  consuming  the  natural  produce  oP  the  country,  were 
reduced,  as  Herodotus  informs  us,  to  eat  the  grass  of  the  fields, 
and  to  strip  the  trees  of  their  bark  and  leaves.  The  same  writer 
mentions,  that  Xerxes  himself  never  took  off  his  clothes  to  go  to 
rest,  till  he  reached  Abdera,  in  Thrace.  Having  provided^  how- 
ever, for  his  personal  safety,  he  saved,  as  he  imagined,  his  honor, 
m  this  inglorious  enterprise,  by  carrying  to  Persia  a  few  statues 
and  rich  plunder  from  Athens,  and  leaving  300,000  men  under 
Mardonius  to  accomplish  the  conquest  of  Greece  in  the  next 
campaign. 

The  victory  of  Salamis,  the  first  great  naval  engapment  of  the 
Greeks,  convinced  them  of  the  importance  of  a  fleet  for  the  national 
defence;  and  from  that  time  their  marine,  particularly  that  of  Athens, 
became  an  object  of  serious  attention. 

Mardonius,  notwithstanding  his  immense  force,  seemed  to  have 

Beater  hopes  from  the  power  of  Persian  gold  than  Persian  valor, 
e  attempted  to  corrupt  the  Athenians  by  oflering  them  the  com-, 
mand  of  all  Greece,  if  they  would  desert  the  confederacy  of  the 
united  states.  Aristides  was  then  archon:  he  answered,  that  while 
the  sun  held  its  course  in  the  firmament,  the  Persians  had  nothing 
to  expect  from  the  Athenians  but  mortal  and  eternal  enmity.  So 
much  did  he  here  speak  the  sense  of  his  countrymen,  that  a  single 
citizen  having  moved  in  the  public  assembly  that  the  Persian  depu- 
ties should  be  allowed  to  explain  their  proposals,  was  instantly 
stoned  to  death. 

Mardonius,  now  determined  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  Athens, 
prepared  to  assault  the  city  with  the  whole  of  his  force.  The 
women,  the  aged,  and  the  infants  retired,  a  second  time,  to  thcH 
neighboring  islands ;  and  the  Persians,  without  resistance,  burnt 
and  levelled  the  city  with  the  ground.  But  the  Athenians  soon  hA 
an  ample  revenge. 

The  Spartans  sent  to  their  aid,  and  for  the  national  defence^ 
5,000  citizens,  each  attended  by  seven  Helots;  in  all,  40,000 
men.  The  Tegeans,  and  others  of  the  confederate  states,  contri- 
buted according  to  their  powers;  and  the  united  army  amounted, 
according  to  the  best  accounts,  to  65,000,  when  tliey  met  the 
Persians  under  Mardonius,  in  the  field  of  Platsa.      This  day's 


it  singular  that  the  most  minute  and  accurate  account  of  this  celebrated  sea- 
fight  IS  to  be  found  in  the  tragedy  of  the  Peraa^  by  ^schylus ;  a  composition 
equally  valuable  as  a  noble  effort  of  poetic  genius,  and  as  an  historical  record. 
As  i!£schylus  was  himself  present  in  this  engagement,  and  thousands  of  his 
readers  were  eye-witneasef  of  the  facts,  his  accuracy  is  beyond  all  impeach* 
nent 
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conflict  T^-as  a  counterpart  to  the  naral  victory  of  Salamis.  The 
Persians  were  totally  defeated:  Mardonius  was  killed  in  the  fight* 
The  slaughter  was  incredible,  as  out  of  an  army  of  300,000  men, 
only  40,000  are  said  to  have  saved  themselves  by  flight.  The 
Persian  camp,  exhibiting  all  the  wealth  and  apparatus  of  luxury, 
was  a  rich  and  welcome  plunder  to  the  conquerors.  To  complete 
the  triumph  of  tlie  Greeks,  their  fleet,  upon  the  same  day,  gained 
a  victory  over  that  of  the  Persians  at  Mycale. 

From  that  day,  the  ambitious  schemes  of  Xerxes  were  at  ar  end. 
He  had  hitherto  remained  at  Sardis,  in  Lydia,  to  be  nearer  the  scene 
of  his  operations  in  Greece.  On  receiving  intelligence  that  all  was 
lost,  he  wreaked  his  revenge  on  all  the  temples  of  the  Grecian  divin- 
ities which  adorned  the  cities  of  Asia;  and  returning  to  his  capital 
of  Susa,  sought  to  drown  in  efl^eminate  pleasures  the  remembrance 
of  his  shame;  but  his  inglorious  life  was  destined  soon  after  to  be 
ended  by  assassination. 

At  no  time  was  the  national  character  of  the  Greeks  higher  than 
at  the  period  of  which  we  now  treat.  A  common  interest  had 
annihilated,  for  the  time,  the  jealousies  of  the  rival  states,  and 
given  them  union  as  a  nation.  At  the  Olympic  games,  all  the 
people  of  Greece  rose  up  to  salute  Themis tocles.  The  only 
contention  between  the  greater  republics,  was  a  noble  emulation  of 
surpassing  each  other  in  patriotic  exertions  for  the  general  defence 
of  their  country  against  the  common  foe.  But  this  feeling  seemed, 
in  reality,  to  be  an  unnatural  restraint  against  the  predominant  and 
customary  spirit  of  these  republics;  for  no  sooner  was  the  national 
danger,  the  sole  motive  of  their  union,  at  an  end,  than  the  former 
jealousies  and  divisions  recommenced. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  Persians,  the  Athenians  now  prepared 
with  alacrity  to  rebuild  their  ruined  city,  and  to  strengthen  it  by 
additional  fortifications.  This  design  the  Spartans  could  not  regard 
with  a  tranquil  mind:  and  they  had  even  the  folly  to  send  a  formal 
embassy  to  remonstrate  against  the  measure;  urging  the  wealc  pre- 
tence, that  the  national  interest  required  that  there  should  be  no 
fortified  city  out  of  Peloponnesus,  lest  the  enemy,  in  the  event  of 
another  invasion,  should  make  it  a  place  of  strength*  The  real 
motive  of  this  extraordinary  remonstrance  was  abundantly  apparent. 
They  regarded  the  plan  of  rebuilding  and  enlarging  Athens  as  an 
alarming  symptom  oi  their  rival's  ambition  to  establish  a  predomi- 
nant power.  They  were  aware  that  Athens,  by  means  of  her  fleet, 
could  annoy  at  pleasure,  and  thus  keep  in  subjection,  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  inferior  states.  Their  republic,  so  formidable  on 
land,  could  never,  with  her  iron  money,  have  equipped  a  fleet  to 
vie  with  that  of  Athens,  far  less  to  resist  a  foreign  invasion  such  as 
tliey  had  lately  experienced.  Conscious  of  the  superiority  already 
obtained  by  Athens,  Sparta  beheld  with  uneasmess  every  symptom 
of  her  aggrandizement;  she  had  no  other  means  of  retaining  her 
VOL. I  18 
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own  consequence  among  the  states  of  Greece,  than  the  diminishing 
that  of  her  rival. 

It  was  not  likely  that  the  remonstrance  from  Sparta  should  deter 
the  Athenians  from  the  wise  and  patriotic  purpose  of  rebuilding  and 
strengthening  their  native  city.  They  sent  Themistocles  to  Sparta 
to  explain  the  reasons  which  influenced  tliem  in  that  design,  and 
proceeded  in  the  meantime  to  carry  it  vigorously  into  execution: 
men,  women,  slaves,  and  even  children,  joined  their  efforts;  and  in 
a  very  short  space  of  time,  Athens  rose  from  her  ruins  with  a  great 
accession  of  strength  and  splendor.  The  harbor  of  the  Pirasus, 
under  the  direction  of  Themistocles,  then  chief  archon,  was  enlarg- 
ed and  fortified,  so  as  to  form  the  completest  naval  arsenal  that  yet 
belonged  to  any  of  the  nations  of  antiquity. 

The  Persians  still  continued  to  maintain  a  formidable  armament 
upon  the  sea,  and  the  operations  of  the  Greeks  were  now  exerted 
to  clear  the  JE^esn  and  Mediterranean  of  their  hostile  squadrons. 
The  united  fleet  of  Greece  was  commanded  by  Aristides  and 
Pausanias;  the  latter,  a  man  of  high  birth  and  authority  —  uncle 
to  one  of  the  Spartan  kings,  and  regent  during  his  nephew's 
minority,  but  himself  infamous  for  betraying  his  country.  He  had 
privately  despatched  letters  to  Xerxes,  offering  to  facilitate  to  him 
the  conquest  of  Greece;  and  demanding  his  daughter  in  marriage, 
as  a  reward  of  this  signal  service.  Fortunately  his  letters  were 
intercepted.  The  traitor  fled  for  protection  to  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva, a  sanctuary  from  which  it  was  judged  impossible  to  force 
him.  His  mother  showed  an  example  of  virtue  truly  Lacedaemonian. 
She  walked  to  the  gate  of  the  temple,  and  laying  down  a  stone 
before  the  threshold,  silently  retired;  the  signal  was  understood  and 
venerated;  tlie  Ephori  gave  immediate  orders  for  building  a  wall 
around  the  temple,  and  within  its  precincts  the  traitor  was  starved 
to  death. 

Pausanias  was  succeeded  in  the  command  of  the  fleet  by  Cimen, 
the  son  of  Miltiades,  and  pupil  of  Aristides.  When  the  chief 
command  of  the  war  was  given  to  Athens,  a  new  system  was 
established  with  regard  to  the  contributions  of  the  confederate 
states,  trusting  no  longer  to  contingent  and  occasional  supplies  or 
free  gifts.  The  subsidies  to  be  levied  Irom  each  were  to  be  exact- 
ed in  proportion  to  its  means,  and  the  revenue  of  its  territory;  and 
a  common  treasury  was  appointed  to  be  kept  in  the  Isle  of  Delos. 
The  high  character  of  Aristides  was  exemplified  in  ilie  important 
and  honorable  trust  with  which  he  was  invested  by  the  common 
consent  of  the  nation.  It  appears  that  not  only  the  custody  of 
the  national  supplies,  but  the  power  of  fixing  their  proportions,  was 
confeiTcd  on  this  illustrious  man;  nor  was  there  ever  a  complaint 
or  murmur  heard  against  the  equity  with  which  this  high  but 
invidious  function  was  administered.  The  best  testimony  of 
his  virtue  was  the  strict  frugality  of  his  life,  and  the  honorable 
poverty  in  which  he  died.     The  public  which  defrayed  his  funeral 
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charges,  and  provided  for  the  support  of  his  chDdren,  thus  deco- 
rated ills  name  with  the  noblest  memorial  of  uncorrupted  integrity. 

Themistocles  was  then  at  Argos.  His  credit  at  Athens  had 
become  formidable;  an  ostracism  had  been  demanded,  and  he  was 
banished  by  the  influence  of  a  faction  of  his  enemies.  He  had 
fallen  under  the  suspicion  of  participating  in  the  treason  of  Pau- 
sanias;  and  circumstances,  though  not  conclusive,  aflford  some 
presumptions  of  his  guilt.  It  is  said  that  the  papers  of  Pausanias, 
containing  a  detail  of  the  proposed  scheme  for  betraying  Greece 
to  Persia,  were  found  in  liis  possession.  Certain  it  is  that  mea- 
sures were  taken  for  a  public  impeachment  before  the  council  of 
the  Amphictyons,  when  Themistocles,  unwilling  to  risk  the  con- 
sequences of  a  trial  while  a  strong  party  of  the  public  were  his 
enemies,  hastily  withdrew  from  Greece.  He  fled  first  for  protec- 
tion to  Admetus,  king  of  the  Messenians;  but  the  Greeks  threaten- 
ing a  war  against  his  protector,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  seek  a 
more  secure  asylum,  and  betook  himself  to  the  court  of  Persia, 
where  he  was  received  with  extraordinary  marks  of  distinction  and 
regard.  It  is  said  that  the  Persian  monarch  vented  this  keen 
sarcasm  against  tlie  Athenians,  that  he  regarded  them  as  his  best 
friends,  in  sending  him  the  ablest  man  of  their  country;  and  that 
he  sincerely  wished  they  would  persevere  in  the  same  policy  of 
banishing  from  their  territories  all  the  good  and  wise.  Themisto- 
cles was  loaded  with  honors,  but  did  not  long  survive  to  enjoy 
them.  Remorse,  it  is  affirmed,  had  taken  possession  of  his  mind, 
which  all  the  magnificence  and  luxury  of  the  East  could  not  dispel 
or  overpower;  and  he  is  said  to  have  swallowed  poison.  The 
Greek  historians,  philosophers,  and  poets,  all  join  in  bearing  honor- 
able testimony  to  the  splendid  talents  and  the  eminent  services  of 
Themistocles.  Ambition,  it  is  true,  was  his  ruling  passion  ;  but 
the  ambition  of  a  truly  noble  mind  seeks  the  glory  and  the  great- 
ness of  its  country,  as  essential  to  the  fulfilment  of  its  own  desires  ; 
and  if  in  reality  the  designs  of  Themistocles  were  criminal,  which 
has  never  been  fully  proved,  it  is  probable  that  the  mean  jealous- 
ies of  his  political  enemies,  and  the  ingratitude  of  his  parent  state, 
drove  him  reluctantly  to  measures  at  which  his  better  nature 
revolted.  His  last  request  was  that  his  bones  should  be  carried  to 
Greece,  and  buried  in  his  native  soil. 

Xerxes,  whom  we  have  remarked  to  have  died  by  assassination, 
was  succeeded  by  his  third  son,  Artaxerxes,  sumamed  Longima* 
nus;  who,  in  the  absence  of  his  eldest  brother,  having  put  to  death 
the  other,  usurped  the  Persian  throne.  The  war  was  still  carried 
on  with  Greece.  Cimon,  the  son  of  Miltiades,  whose  valor  and 
abilities  compensated  to  Athens  and  to  Greece  the  loss  of  Themis- 
tocles, after  expelling  the  Persians  from  Thrace  and  from  many 
of  their  possessions  in  the  lesser  Asia,  attacked  and  totally  de- 
stroyed their  fleet  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Eurymedon;  and 
landing  his  troops,  gained  a  signal  victory  over  their  army,  on  the 
same  day. 
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The  consequences  of  this  victory  were  certainly  important,  il 
they  produced  a  complete' cessation  of  hostilities  on  the  part  ot 
Persia  against  Greece,  for  a  considemble  length  of  time.  It  has, 
indeed,  been  asserted  by  some  of  the  latest  of  the  ancient  writers, 
that  a  treaty  of  peace  was  now  concluded,  upon  these  honorable 
terms  for  Greece,  that  all  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  should  regain 
their  independence,  and  that  no  Persian  ship  should  dare  to  come 
in  sight  of  the  Grecian  coasts;  but  this  important  assertion  rests 
upon  no  sufficient  authority;  and  that  the  war  was  soon  after 
renewed  with  great  animosity,  is  a  fact  undisputed. 

A  dreadful  earthquake  happening  at  Lacedaemon,  which  demol- 
ished almost  every  dwelling  in  the  city,  and  destroyed  about  20,000 
of  the  citizens,  the  Helotes,  taking  advantage  of  the  disorder  from, 
that  calamity,  rebelled,  anc}  joined  themselves  to  the  Messenians, 
with  whom  the  state  was  then  at  war.  Sparta,  at  this  crisis, 
solicited  aid  from  Athene;  and,  to  the  shame  of  that  comnion- 
wealth,  it  was  debated  in  the  public  assembly  whether  the  request 
should  be  complied  with.  Ephialtes,  the  orator,  urging  that  the 
two  states  were  natural  enemies,  and  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
one  depended  on  the  abasement  of  the  other,  gave  his  advice  to 
abandon  Sparta  to  her  calamities.  Cimon  nobly  and  powerfully 
combated  this  unworthy  sentiment,  and  his  counsel  prevailed. 
He  was  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  expedition  to  assist  the 
Lacedaemonians;  and  he  was  successful  in  putting  an  end  to  the 
rebellion. 

Cimon  owed  his  consideration  with  his  countrymen  not  only  to 
the  splendor  of  his  military  talents  evinced  by  his  great  and  glori- 
ous successes,  but  to  the  remembrance  of  his  father's  virtues  and 
services,  and  above  all,  to  a  generosity  of  character  which  delight- 
ed equally  in  acts  of  private  bounty  and  public  munificence. 
Any  of  these  distinguished  merits  were  sufficient  at  Athens  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  distrust  "and  jealousy;  but  where  all  concurred,  they 
furnished  a  certain  and  infallible  preparative  of  the  humiliation  of 
llieir  possessor.  He  had  a  rival  too  in  the  public  favor,  who 
sought  his  downfall  as  the  means  of  his  own  elevation.  Tiiis  was 
Pericles,  a  young  man  of  a  noble  family,  of  splendid  powers,  and 
great  versatility  of  character;  who  knew  how  to  veil  his  designs 
of  ambition  with  the  most  consummate  artifice.  While  he  affected 
the  utmost  moderation,  declining  all  public  employments  or  officcjs, 
liis  conduct  snemed  to  be  actuated  by  no  other  motive  than  an 
amiable  diffidence  of  his  own  powers,  which,  however,  he  took 
care  to  display  whenever  occasion  offered,  in  animated  and  elo- 
quent speeches  which  breathed  the  most  ardent  and  virtuous  pat- 
riotism. His  mind  was  highly  cultivated  by  the  study  of  literature 
and  the  sciences;  and  the  affability  of  his  manners  fascinated  all 
with  whom  he  conversed.  It  was  not  difficult  for  a  man  of  this 
character  to  gain  high  popularity  at  Athens;  and  joining  himself 
to  the  party  which  opposed  the  measures  of  Cimon,  and  seizing  a 
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favorable  opportunity  when  the  popular  mind  was  wound  up  to 
their  purposes,  that  virtuous  patriot  fell  a  sacrifice,  and  was  ban- 
ished by  the  sentence  of  the  ostracism. 

The  good  understanding  between  Sparta  and  Athens  could  not 
be  of  long  continuance.  Their  mutual  jealousies  broke  out 
aiVesh,  and  soon  terminated  in  an  open  war  between  the  two  re- 
publics; and  most  of  the  minor  states  of  Greece  took  a  part  in  the 
quarrel.  Had  these  aimed  at  absolute  freedom,  it  had  perhaps  been 
their  best  policy  to  have  stood  aloof,  and  suffered  those  domi- 
neering states  to  harass  and  weaken  each  other.  But  their  own 
smallness  and  insignificance  were  a  bar  to  any  plan  of  republican 
independence.  The  danger  from  tlie  Persians  the  common  ene- 
my, was  felt  by  all;  and  the  smaller  states  had  no  chance  to 
escape  ruin,  but  through  their  allegiance  to  the  greater. 

In  the  course  of  this  war  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  Cimon, 
though  in  exile,  eager  to  serve  his  country,  came  to  the  Athenian 
army  with  a  hundred  of  his  friends  who  had  voluntarily  gone  with 
him  to  banishment.  But  the  Atheniar.s  rejected  his  proffered  ser- 
vice, and  forced  him  to  retire.  .  His  generous  friends,  forming 
themselves  into  a  sepai*ate  band,  desperately  precipitated  them- 
selves upon  the  army  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  were  all  cut 
off.  This  incident  had  a  powerful  effect  in  dispelling  the  popular 
prejudices  against  this  illustrious  character.  The  people  of  Athens 
were  now  convinced  that  they  had  been  unjust  and  cruel  to  one  of 
their  best  patriots.  Pericles  was  aware  of  this  change  of  senti- 
ment, and  perceiving  that  his  own  popularity  might  suffer  by  a 
fruitless  opposition,  took  the  merit  to  himself  of  being  the  first 

froposer  of  a  public  decree  for  Cimon*s  recall  from  banishment, 
^ericles  knew  likewise  that  his  rival's  talents  and  his  own  sought  a 
different  field  of  exertion.  While  Cimon's  ability  as  a  general 
and  naval  commander  would  give  him  suflicient  employment  at  a 
distance,  he  himself  could  rule  the  republic  at  home  with  uncon- 
trolled authority. 

Cimon  accordingly  returned  to  his  country,  after  an  exile  of  five 
years;  before  the  end  of  which  period  Athens  and  Sparta  had 
renewed  their  alliance;  and  he  sailed  at  the  head  of  an  armament 
of  200  ships  of  war  agiainst  the  Persians,  then  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cyprus,  with  a  fleet  of  300  sail.  The  squadron  of  the  Greeks 
attacked  and  totally  destroyed  them.  Cimon  afterwards  landed  in 
Cilicia,  and  completed  his  triumph  by  a  signal  victory  over  Mega- 
byzes,  the  Persian  L'eneral,  at  the  head  of  a  great  army.  Cimon 
now  undertook  and  completed  the  reduction  of  Cyprus;  but  while 
besieging  its  capital,  and  in  the  very  moment  of  victory,  this  he- 
roic man,  wasted  by  disease  and  fatigue,  died,  to  the  general  loss 
of  Athens  and  of  Greece.  The  army,  at  his  special  request  when 
expiring,  concealed  his  death,  and  proceeded  with  vigor  in  their 
operations  till  the  object  of  the  enterprise  was  gloriously  accom- 
plished, and  Cyprus  added  to  the  dominion  of  Athens. 
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The  naval  and  military  power  of  Persia  was  completely  broken 
by  these  repeated  defeats  ;  and  all  further  hostile  operations  against 
tlieir  formidable  enemy  were  abandoned  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time.  The  military  glory  of  the  Greeks  seems  at  this  period 
to  have  been  at  its  highest  elevation.  They  had  maintained  a 
long  and  successful  war,  and  at  length  established  an  undisputed 
superiority  over  the  greatest  and  most  flourishing  of  the  con- 
temporary empires  of  antiquity.  The  causes  of  this  superiority 
are  sufficiently  apparent.  Greece  undoubtedly  owed  many  of  her 
triumphs  to  those  illustrious  men  who  had  the  command  of  her 
fleets  and  armies;  to  Miltiades,  to  Aristides,  to  Themistocles,  and 
to  Cimon.  But  the  noblest  exertions  of  individuals  would  have 
availed  little,  without  that  spirit  of  union  which  bound  together 
her  separate  states  in  defence  of  their  common  liberties.  Greece 
was  only  formidable  while  united.  The  Persian  empire  infi- 
nitely superior  in  power,  and  inexhaustible  in  resources,  derived 
from  the  force  of  a  despot  an  involuntary  and  reluctant  species  of 
association,  very  different  from  an  union  arising  from  the  spirit  of 
patriotism.  The  armies  of  the  Persians,  immense  in  their  num- 
bers, were  like  the  heavy  and  inanimate  limbs  of  a  vast  and  ill- 
organized  body.  They  yielded  a  sluggish  obedience  to  the  will 
of  the  head,  but  were  totally  incapable  of  any  spirited  and  vigor- 
ous exertion. 

But  a  season  of  rest  from  the  annoyance  of  a  foreign  foe  was 
ever  fatal  to  the  prosperity  and  to  the  real  glory  of  the  Greeks. 
Their  bond  of  union  was  no  longer  in  force.  The  petty  jealous- 
ies and  quarrels  of  the  different  states  broke  out  afresh,  with  an 
acrimony  increased  from  their  temporary  suspension. 

Athens,  which  during  the  war  had  firmly  attached  to  her  alli- 
ance a  great  many  of  the  smaller  states,  who,  in  return  for  protec- 
tion, cheerfully  contributed  their  suppKes  for  carr)'ing  it  on,  was 
equally  desirous  of  maintaining  the  same  ascendant  in  a  season  of 
peace,  and  thus  gradually  sought  to  extinguish  the  original  indepen- 
dence of  the  smaller  states,  and  perpetuate  their  vassalage.  But 
these  were  jealous  of  their  freedom,  and  utterly  scorned  to  become 
the  slaves  or  tributaries  of  that  ambitious  republic.  Unable,  how- 
ever, to  withstand  her  power,  they  had  no  other  means  of  with- 
drawing themselves  from  her  dominion,  than  by  courting  an  alliance 
with. her  rival  Lacedaemon:  for  to  show  that  they  could  at  pleas- 
ure join  themselves  to  either  of  these  rival  states,  was,  as  they 
flattered  themselves,  a  demonstration  that  they  were  not  depen- 
dent on  either.  The  smaller  republics  were  therefore  continually 
fluctuating  between  the  scales  of  Athens  and  Lacedsmon;  a  cir» 
cumsiance  which  fomented  the  rivalship  of  the  latter  slates,  and 
imbittered  their  animosities;  while  it  increased  the  national  dis- 
sensions, and  ultimately  induced  that  general  weakness  which  paved 
the  way  for  the  reduction  and  slavery  of  Greece. 

f^rom  this  period,  too,  the  martial  and  the  patriotic  spirit  began 
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alike  to  decline  in  the  Athenian  republic.  An  acquaintaince  with 
Asia,  and  the  importation  of  a  part  of  her  wealth,  iiad  introduced 
an  imitation  of  her  manners,  and  a  taste  for  her  luxuries.  But  the 
Athenian  luxury  was  widely  different  from  that  of  the  Persians. 
With  the  latter  it  was  only  unmeaning  splendor  and  gross  sensual- 
ity ;  with  the  former  it  took  its  direction  from  taste  and  genius: 
and  while  it  insensibly  corrupted  the  severer  virtues,  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  it  led  to  the  most  elegant  and  refined  enjoyments  of 
life.  The  age  of  Pericles  was  the  era  of  a  change  in  the  national 
f pirit  of  the  Athenians  :  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts^  which  had  hith- 
erto lain  dormant  from  the  circumstance  of  the  natjonal  danger 
engrossing  all  the  feelings  and  passions  of  men,  began,  now  that 
this  danger  had  ceased,  to  break  forth  with  suprising  lustre.  The 
sciences,  which  are  strictly  allied  to  the  arts,  and  which  always 
find  their  chief  encouragement  from  ease  and  luxury,  rose  at  the 
same  time  to  a  great  pitch  of  eminence. 

The  age  of  Pericles  is  not  the  era  of  the  highest  national  glory 
of  the  Greeks,  if  we  understand  that  term  in  its  best  and  proudest 
signification  ;  but  it  is  at  least  the  era  of  their  highest  internal 
splendor.  Under  this  striking  change,  which  is  evidently  pre* 
paratory  to  their  downfall,  we  shall  proceed  to  consider  them. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Administration  of  Pericles — Peloponnesian  War — Siege  of  Plattea — Alcibiadei 
— Lyaander— The  Thirty  Tyrants  — Thrasybulus—Deatli  of  Socrates— Re- 
treat of  the  Ten  Thousand — War  with  Persia  terminated  by  the  Peace  of 
Antalcidas. 

The  death  of  Cimon  left  Pericles  for  some  time  an  unrivalled 
ascendency  in  the  republic  of  Athens  ;  but  as  the  more  his  power 
increased,  he  used  the  less  art  to  disguise  his  ambitious  spirit,  a 
faction  was  gradually  formed  to  oppose  him,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  Thucydides,  the  brother-in-law  of  Cimon,  a  man  no  less 
eminent  for  his  wisdom  and  abilities  than  estimable  for  his  integrity. 
He  had  powerful  talents  as  an  orator,  which  he  nobly  exerted  in 
the  cause  of  virtue  and  the  true  interest  of  his  country  ;  but  he  was 
deficient  in  those  arts  of  address  in  which  his  rival  Pericles  so 
eminently  excelled.  While  Pericles  amused  the  people  with 
shows,  or  gratified  them  with  festivals,  and  while  he  dissipated  the 
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public  treasure  in  adorning  the  city  with  magnificent  buildings,  and 
the  finest  productions  of  the  arts,  it  was  in  vain  that  Thucydides, 
ardent  in  the  cause  of  virtue,  presented  to  their  minds  the  picture 
of  ancient  frugality  and  simplicity,  or  urged  the  weakening  of  the 

1)ower  and  resources  of  the  state  by  this  prodigal  expenditure  of 
ler  treasure.  Pericles  flattered  the  vanity  of  his  countrymen  by 
representing  their  power  as  insuperable,  and  their  resources  as 
inexhaustible.  It  is  probable  that  he  was  himself  blinded  by  his 
ambition  and  vanity.  He  published  an  edict,  requiring  all  the 
states  of  Greece  to  send  against  a  certain  day  their  deputies  to 
Athens,  to  deliberate  on  the  common  interest  of  the  nation.  The 
Athenians  looked  on  themselves  as  the  masters  of  all  Greece  ;  out 
they  had  thq  mortification  to  find  that  no  attention  was  paid  to 
their  presumptuous  mandate.  Pericles,  to  palliate  this  wound  to 
tlieir  vanity,  from  which  his  own  credit  was  in  some  danger  of 
suffering,  ordered  the  whole  fleet  of  the  Republic  to  be  immediately 
equipped,  and  hastened  to  make  an  ostentatious  parade  through 
the  neighboring  seas,  by  way  of  evincing  the  power  and  naval 
superiority  of  the  Athenians.  This,  however,  was  a  wise  policy, 
and  shows  tiiat  Pericles  knew  human  nature,  as  well  as  the  pecu- 
liar character  of  the  people  whom  he  ruled.  It  was  necessary  to 
keep  the  Athenians  constantly  engaged,  either  with  their  amuse- 
ments or  some  active  enterprise  ;  and  in  dexterously  furnishing 
this  alteniate  occupation  lay  the  art  of  his  government  of  a  people 
which  surpassed  any  other  in  fickleness  of  character. 

Fostered  in  their  favorite  passions,  the  Athenians  grew  every 
day  more  vain  and  presumptuous.  They  planned  the  most 
absurd  schemes  of  conquest ;  no  less  than  the  reduction  of  Egypt, 
of  Sicily,  of  that  part  of  Italy  called  Magna  Gracia — and  the 
subjection  of  all  their  own  colonies  to  an  absolute  dependence  on 
the  mother  state.  Pericles  now  perceived  that  he  had  gone  too 
far,  and  that,  in  flattering  their  vanity,  he  had  given  rise  to  schemes 
which  must  terminate  in  national  disgrace  and  in  his  own  ruin.  It 
was  fortunate,  both  for  him  and  for  his  country,  that  a  seasonable 
rupture  with  Sparta  gave  a  check  to  these  romantic  projects  ;  and 
the  sagacious  demagogue,  from  that  time,  discovered  that  to  cher- 
ish the  luxurious  spirit  of  his  countrymen  was  a  safer  means  of 
maintaining  his  power  than  to  rouse  their  vanity  and  ambition. 
The  finances,  however,  of  the  repubhc  were  exhausted,  and  tlie 
taxes  of  course  increased.  The  party  of  Thucydides  complained 
of  this  in  loud  terms,  and  with  great  justice.  But  Pericles  had 
the  address  to  ward  off  this  blow,  by  proudly  offering  to  defray 
from  his  own  fortune  the  expense  of  those  magnificent  structures 
which  he  had  reared  for  the  public.  This  was  toucliing  the  right 
cord  ;  for  neither  the  generosity  nor  the  vanity  of  the  Athenians 
would  allow  this  ofl'er  to  be  accepted  ;  and  the  result  was  a  great 
increase  of  popularity  to  Pericles,  and  the  complete  humiliation  of 
the  party  of  his  enemies.     He  now   signalized  his    triumph  by 
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procuring  the  banishment  of  Tbucydides  ;  and  on  the  pretence  of 
establishing  a  few  new  colonies,  he  dexterously  got  rid  of  the  most 
turbulent  of  the  citizens  who  traversed  and  opposed  his  govern- 
ment. 

The  allies  of  the  commonwealth,  however,  loudly  complained 
that  the  public  treasures,  to  which  they  had  largely  contributed, 
and  which  were  intended  for  their  common  defence  and  security 
against  the  barbarous  nations,  were  entirely  dissipated,  in  gratify- 
ing the  Atlienian  populace  with  feasts  and  shows,  or  in  decorating 
their  city  with  ornamental  buildings.  Pericles  haughtily  answered, 
that  the  republic  was  not  accountable  to  them  for  the  employment 
of  their  money,  which  was  nothing  more  than  the  price  they  paid 
for  the  protection  which  they  received.  The  allies  might  have 
replied  with  justice,  that  in  contributing  supplies,  they  did  not  dis- 
charge a  debt  or  make  a  purchase,  but  conferred  a  deposit,  to  be 
faithfiilly  employed  for  their  advantage,  and  of  the  expenditure  of 
which  they  were  entitled  to  demand  a  strict  account :  but  they 
durst  not  call  Athens  to  account ;  and  Pericles  and  Athens  were 
of  onfe  opinion. 

But  an  event  now  took  place,  which  silenced  all  inquiries  of 
this  nature )  and  bound  the  subordinate  and  confederate  states  in 
humble  submission  to  the  principal, — this  was  the  war  of  Pelopon- 
nesus. 

The  state  of  Corinth  had  been  included  in  the  last  treaty  be- 
tween Athens  and  Lacedaemon.  The  Corinthians  had  for  some 
time  been  at  war  with  the  people  of  Corcyra,  when  both  these 
states  solicited  the  aid  of  the  Athenians.*  This  republic,  after 
some  deliberation,  was  persuaded  by  Pericles  to  take  part  with 
Corcyra ;  a  measure  which  the  Corinthians  with  great  justice 
complained  of,  not  only  as  an  infraction  of  the  treaty  with  Sparta, 
but  on  the  ground  that  Corcyra  was  their  own  colony;  and  it  was 
a  settled  point  in  the  general  politics  of  Greece,  that  a  foreign 
power  should  never  interfere  in  the  disputes  between  a  parent 
state  and  its  colony.  A  less  important  cause  was  sufficient  to 
exasperate  the  Lacedaemonians  against  their  ancient  rival,  and  war 
was  solemnly  proclaimed  between  the  two  republics. 

The  detail  of  this  war,  which  has  been  admirably  written  by 
Tbucydides,  one  of  the  best  historians  as  well  as  one  of  th^ 
greatest  generals  of  antiquity,  though  it  concerned  only  the  states 
of  Greece,  becomes,  by  the  pen  of  that  illustrious  writer,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  subjects  which  history  has  recorded.  Our 
plan  excluding  all  minute  details,  as  violating  the  due  proportions 
m  the  comprehensive  picture  of  ancient  history,  necessarily  con- 
fines us  to  a  delineation  of  outlines. 

The  greater  part  of  the  continental  states  of  Greece  declared 
for  Sparta.  The  Isles,  dreading  the  naval  power  of  Athens,  took 
part  with  that  republic.  Thus  the  principal  strength  of  Sparta 
was  on  land,  and  diat  of  Athens  at  sea ;  whence  it  may  be  judged, 
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•that  the  opposing  states  might  long  annoy  each  odier,  before  any 
approach  to  a  decisive  engagement. 

The  army  of  ihe  Lacedaemonians,  which  amounted  to  above 
60,000  men,  was  more  than  double  that  of  the  Atlienians  and 
their  allies.  But  this  inequality  was  balanced  by  the  great  supe- 
riority of  the  mai'ine  of  Athens.  Their  plan  of  militaiy  operations 
was,  therefore,  quite  di/Terent.  The  Athenian  fleet  ravaged  the 
coasts  of  Peloponnesus ;  while  the  army  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
desolated  the  territory  of  Attica  and  its  allied  states,  and  proceeded 
with  little  resistance  almost  to  the  gates  of  Athens.  The  Athe- 
nians, feeling  the  disgrace  of  being  thus  braved  upon  their  own 
territory,  insisted,  with  great  impatience,  that  Pericles  should 
allow  them  to  face  the  enemy  in  the  field ;  but  he  followed  a 
wiser  plan  of  operation.  He  bent  his  whole  endeavor  to  fortify 
the  city,  while  lie  kept  the  Lacedaemonians  constantly  at  bay  by 
skirmishing  paities  of  horse  ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  the  Athenian 
fleet  of  100  sail  was  desolating  the  enemies'  coasts,  and  plundering 
and  ravaging  the  Spartan  territory.  The  consequence  was,  the 
Spartans,  abandoning  all  hope,  which  they  had  at  first  conceived, 
of  taking  Athens  by  siege,  ended  the  campaign  by  retreating  into 
Peloponnesus.  The  Athenians,  in  honor  of  their  countrymen  who 
had  fallen  in  batde,  celebrated  magnificent  funeral  games,  and 
Pericles  pronounced  an  animated  eulogium  to  their  memory,  which 
is  given  at  large  by  Thucydides. 

In  the  next  campaign,  the  Lacedaemonians  renewed  the  invasion 
of  Attica  ;  and  the  invaded  had  to  cope  at  once  with  all  the  horrors 
of  war  and  pestilence  ;  for  Athens  was  at  this  time  visited  by  one 
of  the  most  dreadful  plagues  recorded  in  history.  The  particulars 
of  this  calamity  are  painted  in  strong  and  terrible  colors  by  Thu- 
cydides, who  spealcs  from  his  own  experience,  as  he  was  among 
those  who  were  aflected,  and  survived  the  contagion.  One  extra- 
ordinary effect  he  mentions,  which  we  know,  likewise,  to  have 
happened  in  other  limes  and  places  from  the  same  cause.  The 
general  despair  produced  the  grossest  profligacy  and  licentiousness 
of  manners.  It  seems  to  be  common,  loo,  to  all  democratic  gov- 
ernments, that  every  public  calamity  is  charged  to  the  account  of 
their  rulers.  Pericles  was  blamed  as  the  occasion,  not  only  of 
the  war,  but  of  the  pestilence;  for  the  great  numbers  cooped  up 
in  the  city  were  supposed  to  have  corrupted  the  air.  The  Athe- 
nians, losing  all  resolution  to  struggle  with  their  misfortunes,  sent 
ambassadors  to  Sparta  to  sue  for  peace ;  but  this  humiliating 
measure  served  only  to  increase  the  arrogance  of  their  enemies, 
who  refused  all  accommodadon,  unless  upon  terms  utterly  dis- 
graceful to  the  suppliant  state.  Although  Pericles  had  strongly 
dissuaded  his  countrymen  from  what  he  thought  a  mean  and 
pusillanimous  measure,  they  scrupled  not  to  make  him  the  victim 
of  its  failure,  and  with  equal  injustice  and  ingratitude,  they  de- 
prived him  of  all  command,  and  inflicted  on  him  a  heavy  fine. 
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But  they  found  no  change  for  the  better  from  his  removal.  Those 
factions  which  he  had  a  matchless  skill  in  managing  and  controlling, 
began  to  excite  fresh  disorders;  and  the  very  men  who  had  solicited 
and  procured  his  disgrace,  were  now  the  most  eager  to  restore  him 
to  his  former  power.  Such  was  the  fickleness  of  the  Athenian 
character;  so  fluctuating  are  the  minds  and  the  counsels  of  a  mob — 
and  so  insignificant  their  censure  and  applause. 

This  extraordinary  man  did  not  long  survive  the  recovery  of 
his  honors  and  ascendency.  On  his  death-bed  he  is  said  to  have 
drawn  comfort  from  this  striking  reflection,  that  he  bad  never  made 
one  of  his  countrymen  wear  mourning;  a  glorious  object  of  exulta- 
tion for  the  man  who  had  run  a  career  of  the  most  exalted  ambi« 
tion,  who  had  sustained  the  character  of  the  chief  of  liis  country, 
and  in  that  capacity  had  at  his  conunand  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
all  his  fellow  citizens.  The  eulogists  of  republican  moderation 
and  frugality  have  reproached  Pericles  with  his  ambition,  his 
vanity,  and  his  taste  for  the  elegant  arts  subservient  to  luxury  and 
corruption  of  manners;  and  these  features  of  his  mmd,  without 
doubt,  had  a  sensible  influence  on  the  character  of  his  country; 
but  his  integrity,  his  generosity  of  heart,  the  wisdom  of  his  coun- 
sels, and  the  pure  spirit  of  patriotism  which  dictated  all  his  public 
measures,  have  deservedly  ranked  him  among  the  greatest  men  of 
•antiquity. 

The  celebrated  Aspasia,  first  the  mistress  and  afterwards  the  wife 
of  Pericles,  had  from  her  extraordinary  talents  a  great  ascendency 
over  his  mind,  and  was  supposed  frequently  to  have  dictated  his 
counsels  in  the  most  important  concerns  of  the  state.  She  was 
believed  to  have  formed  a  society  of  courtesans,  whose  influence 
over  their  gallants,  young  men  of  consideration  in  the  republic,  she 
thus  rendered  subservient  to  the  political  views  of  Pericles.  The 
adversaries  of  his  measures  employed  the  comic  poets,  Eupolis, 
Cratinus,  and  others,  to  expose  these  political  intrigues  to  public 
ridicule  on  the  stage;  but  Pericles  maintained  his  ascendency,  and 
Aspasia  her  influence;  for  such  were  the  powers  of  her  mind,  and 
the  fascinating  charms  of  her  conversation,  that  even  before  her 
marriage  and  while  exercising  the  trade  of  a  courtesan,  her  house 
was  the  frequent  resort  of  the  gravest  and  most  respectable  of  the 
Athenian  citizens;  among  the  rest,  of  the  virtuous  Socrates. 

The  age  of  Pericles  is  the  era  of  the  greatness,  the  splendor, 
and  the  luxury  of  Athens,  and  consequently  the  period  from  which 
we  may  date  her  decline.  The  power  of  Athens  was  not  built  on 
any  solid  basis.  She  was  rich  only  from  the  contributions  of  her 
numerous  allies;  and  when  these  withdrew  their  subsidies  and 
shook  off  their  dependence,  which  they  were  ever  ready  to  do 
when  they  were  not  in  danger,  her  power  declined  of  course:  for 
the  territory  of  the  republic  was  small  and  unproductive,  and  her 
internal  resources  extremely  limited.  Had  Sparta  adhered  to  the 
spirit  of  her  constitution,  she  was  much  more  independent  than 
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Athens.  Her  situation  naturally  gave  her  the  comnnand  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus. She  could  employ  the  subsidies  of  her  allies  to  no  other 
purposes  than  those  for  which  tliey  were  destined;  and  therefore 
required  no  more  than  what  the  expenses  of  war  necessarily  demand- 
ed. Her  confederate  states,  therefore,  paid  an  easy  price  for  pro- 
tection, and  consequently  found  it  always  their  best  interest  to  ad- 
here to  their  allegiance.  5Viih  these  advantages,  the  balance  was 
much  in  favor  of  Sparta,  in  her  contest  witli  Athens.  But  one 
false  step  threw  the  weight  into  the  opposite  scale. 

The  Spartans,  eager  to  cope  with  die  Athenians  at  sea  as  well 
as  on  land,  solicited  the  aid  of  Persia  to  furnish  them  witli  a  fleet. 
This  measure,  which  opened  Greece  a  second  time  to  the  barba- 
rians, annihilated  the  patriotic  reputation  of  Lacedsmon,  and  de- 
tached many  of  the  states  from  her  allegiance,  through  the  just  dread 
of  subjection  to  a  foreign  power. 

It  is  sufficient  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  conduct  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war;  its  detail  must  be  sought  in  Thucydides  and  Xeno- 
phon.  Thucydides  lived  only  to  complete  the  history  of  the  first 
twenty-one  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  the  transactions  of 
the  remaining  six  years  were  detailed  by  Xenophon,  in  his  Grecian 
History.  Neither  party  seem  to  have  pursued  any  fixed  or  uniform 
plan  of  operations.  The  theatre  of  war  was  continually  shifting 
from  one  quarter  of  Greece  to  another,  as  occasional  successes 
seemed  to  direct;  but  ignorant  how  to  push  advantages,  and  equally 
dispirited  with  trifling  losses,  the  rival  states  were  always  alternately 
disposed  to  peace,  or  a  renewal  of  hostilities. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  transactions  of  this  war  was  the  gal- 
lant defence  made  by  the  little  town  of  Plataea,  which  sustained  a 
siege  and  blockade  for  near  two  years,  against  the  power  of  the 
combined  states  of  Peloponnesus.  As  this  is  the  first  regular  siege 
of  which  history  gives  us  any  complete  detail,  a  short  narrative  of 
its  particulars,  as  described  by  Thucydides,  will  be  useful,  as  illus- 
trating the  slate  of  the  military  art  at  that  period,  in  so  far  as  regards 
tlie  attack  and  defence  of  fortified  places. 

Plataea,  in  the  Boeotian  district  of  Greece,  and  not  far  distant 
from  Thebes,  being  frequently  harassed  by  that  republic,  had 
allied  herself  to  Athens  as  her  surest  defence  against  servitude  and 
oppression.  This  alliance  brought  on  her  the  hostility  of  the 
Peloponnesian  confederacy  :  but  remembering  the  signal  services 
of  this  small  state  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion,  the  Spartans 
proposed  to  compromise  matters  with  Plataea,*  provided  she  re- 
nounced her  treaty  of  union  with  Athens,  and  put  herself  under  the 
protection  of  Lacedaenion.  The  Athenians,  in  the  meantime,  sent 
the  Plataeans  an  assurance  of  all  their  support,  and  this  determined 
Plataea  to  keep  firm  to  her  ancient  friends.  The  Spartans,  think- 
ing they  had  now  fulfilled  every  obligation  of  honor,  laid  vigorous 
siege  to  the  town,  which  contained  only  a  miserable  garrison  of 
400  citizens,  80  Athenians,  and   110  women^  besides  children* 
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The  city  vvas  surrounded  with  a  wall  and  ditch,  around  which  the 
besiegers  first  planted  a  strong  circle  of  wooden  palisades.  Then 
filling  up  a  part  of  the  ditch  to  serve  as  a  bridge,  they  proceeded 
to  raise  a  mound  of  earth  against  the  walls,  which  they  strengthened 
on  the  outside  with  piles  closely  wattled  with  branches,  to  give 
stabQity  to  the  mound  which  was  to  serve  as  a  stage  for  the  engines 
of  attack.  Meantime,  the  besieged,  foreseeing  that  the  enemy 
would  soon  be  in  possession  of  that  part  of  the  wall,  while  they 
took  every  means  to  annoy  the  assailants  and  impede  their  work 
by  repeatedly  undermining  the  mound,  built  a  new  wall  in  the 
inside,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  so  that,  should  the  outer  wall  be 
gained,  the  enemy  might  still  find  an  unforeseen  impediment  to 
their  approach.  The  besiegers  made  small  progress,  and  were 
daily  losing  great  numbers  of  men  ;  they  therefore  tried  a  new 
plan,  which  was,  by  heaping  great  quantities  of  wood  covered 
with  pitch  and  sulphur  around  the  walls,  to  set  fire  to  the  city  in 
diflferent  quarters  at  once.  The  experiment  promised  success, 
for  there  was  an  immense  conflagration;  but  fortunately  for  the 
besieged,  a  torrent  of  rain  extinguished  the  fire.  On  the  failure 
of  this  attempt,  the  besiegers  determined  to  turn  the  siege  into 
a  blockade;  and  they  now  built  two  strong  walls  of  brick  around 
the  town,  which  they  strengthened  on  either  side  with  a  ditch  and 
towers  at  small  intervals ;  and  as  the  winter  was  at  hand,  the 
Boeotians  were  left  to  guard  the  walls  and  prevent  all  succors 
from  without,  while  the  Spartans  and  the  rest  of  the  allies  return- 
ed to  Peloponnesus.  The  situation  of  the  Platxans  was  now 
extremely  hopeless;  their  stores  were  exhausted,  and  no  resource 
remained  but  to  force  a  passage  through  the  enemy's  works.  This 
one  half  of  the  garrison  attempted  and  executed  in  a  ver}'  daring 
manner.  They  took  advantage  of  a  dark  and  stormy  night,  and 
mounting  the  enemy's  inner  wall  by  ladders,  they  surprised  and 
cut  to  pieces  the  guards  in  the  towers,  and  were  descending  the 
outer  wall,  when  the  alarm  was  given,  and  the  Boeotians  were  in  a 
moment  all  in  arms;  300  of  tliese  with  lighted  torches,  rushing  to 
t  the  place,  served  only  to  give  more  advantage  to  the  Piataeans, 
by  showing  them  where  to  direct  their  darts  and  stones  while  they 
passed  by  ihem  in  the  dark.  In  a  word,  they  made  good  their 
escape  to  Athens;  while  the  remaining  part  of  the  garrison  next 
day  surrendered  at  discretion,  and  were  barbarously  massacred  by 
the  exasperated  Lacedaemonians.  The  whole  operations  of  this 
siege  indicate  the  very  imperfect  state  to  which  the  art  of  war 
had  attained  at  that  time,  in  tlie  most  warlike  of  the  nations  of 
antiquity. 

A  truce  was  now  concluded  between  the  belligerent  powers  for 
fifty  years;  but  this  was  observed  only  for  a  few  months.     Alcib-  . 
iades,  who,  after   the   death  of  Pericles,   bad   obtained  a   high 
ascendant  with  the  Athenian  people,  which  he  owed  not  less  to 
his  noble  birth  and  great  riches  than  to  his  insinuating  manners 
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and  powers  of  eloquence,  at  this  time  directed  all  the  counsels  of 
the  republic.  His  ambition  and  his  vanity  were  equal  to  those  ot 
his  predecessor,  but  his  measures  were  not  always  the  result  of 
equal  prudence.  It  seemed  to  be  ambition,  and  the  desire  of 
opposing  his  rival  Nicias,  that  were  the  sole  motives  of  his  conduct 
in  prompting  a  quarrel  between  the  people  of  Argos  and  Lacedae- 
mon,  which  engaged  the  Athenians  in  support  of  the  Argives  to 
renew  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  Argives,  however,  had  more 
prudence  than  tlieir  new  allies,  and  made  a  peace  for  themselves. 
Disappointed  in  this  project,  Alcibiades  now  turned  his  views  to 
the  conquest  of  Sicily  —  a  more  splendid  object  of  ambition;  but 
equally  unsuccessful,  and  much  more  disastrous  in  its  consequences. 
The  plan  of  conquering  Sicily  had  been  among  those  wild  projects 
cherished  by  the  Athenians,  but  from  which  they  had  been  dissuad- 
ed  by  the  pmdence  of  Pericles:  it  was  now  resumed  on  the  frivo- 
lous ground  that  the  Egestans  and  Leontines,  two  Sicilian  states, 
had  requested  the  Athenians  to  protect  them  against  the  oppression 
of  Syracuse.  Nicias  attempted  to  convince  his  countrymen  of  the 
folly  of  embroiling  themselves  in  this  quarrel,  which  was  a  sufficient 
motive  with  Alcibiades  to  encourage  it.  The  expedition  was  there- 
fore undertaken,  and  committed  to  four  generals,  Nicias,  Lamachus, 
Demosthenes,  and  Alcibiades;  but  the  latter  had  scarcely  landed 
in  Sicily,  when  he  was  called  back  to  Athens  to  defend  himself 
against  a  charge  of  treason  and  impiety.  As  every  thing  there 
was  carried  by  a  faction,  Alcibiades  was  condemned,  and  escaped 
a  capital  punishment  only  by  taking  refuge  at  Sparta,  and  ofiering 
his  warmest  services  to  the  enemies  of  his  country.  Meantime  the 
dissensions  of  the  Athenian  generals,  the  lime  wasted  in  besieging 
some  small  sea-ports,  and  the  arrival  of  succors  from  Lacedaemon, 
which  strengthened  and  inspirited  the  Syracusans,  combined  to  the 
total  failure  of  the  enterprise.  After  a  fruitless  attempt  upon 
Syracuse,  in  the  course  of  which  Lamachus  was  killed,  and  after 
various  engagements  both  by  sea  and  land,  in  which  the  invading 
fleet  and  army  were  always  obliged  to  act  upon  the  defensive,  the 
Athenians  were  totally  defeated.  They  now  attempted  a  retreat, 
but  being  closely  pursued  they  were  forced  at  length  to  surrender 
prisoners  of  war,  leaving  their  fleet  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and 
stipulating  only  that  their  lives  should  be  spared.  This  condition 
the  Syracusans  fulfilled  as  to  the  army,  but,  with  a  refinement  of 
barbarism,  they  scourged  to  death  the  two  generals,  Nicias  and 
Demosthenes.  Such  was  the  miserable  issue  of  this  ill-concerted 
expedition. 

The  consequences  of  these  disasters  were,  on  the  whole,  not 
without  some  benefit  to  the  Athenians.  Their  foolish  pride  was 
humbled,  their  inconsiderate  ambition  checked,  and  some  wise  and 
vigorous  reforms  were  made  in  the  constitution  of  the  republic. 
Aoiong  these  was  the  institution  of  a  new  council  of  elders,  whose 
function  was  to  digest  and  prepare  the  resolutions  touching  all 
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public  measures,  before  they  were  proposed  in  the  puDh'c  assembly. 
This,  as  a  judicious  writer  has  remarked,  ''was  providing  for  the 
prudence  of  executive  government,  but  not  for  vigor,  for  secrecy, 
and  for  despatch:"  a  deficiency  in  these  capital  pomts  is  inseparable 
from  a  constitution  purely  democratical. 

We  have  remarked  that  Alcibiades  had  taken  refuge  at  Lace- 
dsmon.  Here  he  soon  attained  both  confidence  and  high  employ- 
ment; but  this  glimpse  of  favor,  which  the  traitor  ill-deserved,  was 
of  short  duration.  The  principal  men  among  the  Lacedaemonians 
could  ill  brook  those  marks  of  favor  and  preference  to  a  stranger 
and  a  refugee.  His  character  was  known  as  that  of  a  thorough- 
paced politician ;  his  motives  were  therefore  always  suspected  ; 
and  while  ostensibly  employed  in  the  service  of  Sparta  with  tl)e 
Greek  states  of  Asia — a  service  which  had  no  other  end  tlian  his 
own  private  interest — a  party  at  LacedsEjmon  had  procured  his 
condemnation  for  treason  against  the  state.  He  got  a  seasonable 
intimation  of  his  danger,  and  betook  himself  for  protection  to 
Tissaphernes,  the  Persian  governor  of  Sard  is. 

In  the  eighth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Persian  mon- 
arch, Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  died.  He  was  succeeded  by  Xerxes 
the  Second,  his  only  legitimate  son,  who  was  soon  after  assassinated 
by  his  natural  brother  Sogdianus.  This  prince  was  dethroned  a 
few  months  after,  by  his  brother  Ochus,  who  assumed  the  name  of 
Darius,  to  which  the  Greeks  added  the  surname  of  Nothus,  or  the 
Bastard.  He  was  a  weak  prince,  controlled  entirely  by  his  queen 
Parysatis,  a  woman  of  great  artifice  and  ambition.  His  reign  was 
a  continued  series  of  rebellion  and  disturbance. 

The  versatile  character  of  Alcibiades  could  accommodate  itself 
to  ail  situations.  At  Athens  he  had  alternately  flattered  the 
nobility  and  the  populace.  At  Spai'ta  he  assumed,  with  admirable 
hypocrisy,  the  simple  and  austere  manners  of  a  Lacedaemonian. 
At  Sardis,  the  easy  companion  of  the  luxury  and  debauchery  of 
Tissaphernes,  he  gained  over  that  satrap  the  most  entire  ascen- 
dency. This  situation  he  attempted  to  turn  to  his  advantage,  by 
making  his  peace  with  his  countrymen  of  Athens.  He  offered 
them  the  alliance  of  Tissaphernes,  and  of  consequence  the  supe- 
riority over  Sparta,  and  a  termination  of  the  ruinous  war  of  Pelo^. 
Eonnesus  ;  but  he  made  the  absolute  conditions  of  these  advantages 
is  own  recall,  and  a  change  of  the  Athenian  constitution  from  a 
popular  government  to  an  oligarchy  of  the  principal  citizens.  The 
spirit  of  Athens  was  broken  ;  patriotic  virtue  was  at  low  ebb  ;  and 
a  continuance  of  war,  and  of  the  triumphs  of  her  rival  state,  offered 
a  prospect  of  nothing  but  ruin.  The  terms  of  Alcibiades  were 
complied  with.  The  government  of  the  republic  was  committed 
to  four  hundred  of  the  nobles,  who  were  vested  with  absolute 
autliority. 

No  sooner  was  intelligence  of  this  sudden  and  extraordinary 
revolution   brought   to   the  Athenian   army  at  Samos,  than   they 
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followed  a  coDduct  equally  extraordinary.  They  deposed  from 
command  those  generals  whom  they  suspected  of  favoring  the 
revolution ;  they  sent  deputies  into  Asia,  to  court  aid  from  the 
very  man  who  was  its  author ;  they  solicited  him  to  return  to  take 
the  chief  command,  and  rescue  their  country  from  its  new  tyrants. 
Surprised  and  delighted  with  this  most  unexpected  issue  to  his 
schemes,  Alcibiades  eagerly  embraced  the  offer.  He  would  not, 
however,  return  till  he  had  merited  his  pardon  by  some  important 
services.  The  Lacedaemonian  fleet  under  Mindarus  had  seized 
the  island  of  Euboea,  a  most  essential  dependency  upon  Athens. 
Alcibiades  defeated  Mindarus  in  two  naval  engagements,  and 
recovered  that  important  island.  The  people  of  Athens,  exas- 
perated at  their  new  governors,  to  whose  weakness  and  contentions 
they  attributed  the  loss  of  Eubcea,  began  to  look  towards  the  man 
who  had  recovered  it  as  the  prop  and  stay  of  his  country.  Ho 
bad  increased  his  triumphs  by  the  capture  of  Byzantium,  Chalce- 
don,  and  Salymbria,  which  had  revolted  from  tlie  Athenian  govern- 
ment; and  when  he  appeared  with  his  ships  of  war  in  the  port  of 
Piraeus,  all  Athens  rushed  forth  to  hail  his  arrival,  and  to  crown 
him  with  garlands  of  victory.  The  government  of  the  four  hun- 
dred nobles  was  now  abolished,  the  ancient  constitution  renewed, 
and  Alcibiades  declared  chief  general  of  the  republic  by  sea  and 
land. 

For  twenty-eight  years  the  Peloponnesian  war  was  carried  on 
with  various  success.  The  military  talents  of  Alcibiades  were 
displayed  in  several  important  victories.  While  successful,  he  was 
the  idol  of  his  country.  But  in  all  democracies,  and  democratic 
governments,  the  popularity  of  those  in  power  must  keep  pace 
with  the  success  of  the  public  measures.  A  single  battle  lost  in 
Asia  deprived  Alcibiades  of  all  his  power,  and  he  became  a  second 
time  an  exile  from  his  country.  But  it  would  appear  that  his 
absence  was  always  fatal  to  the  Athenians.  The  fleet  of  the 
republic  at  -SJgos-Potamos,  through  the  carelessness  of  its  com- 
manders, was  entirely  desuroyed  by  Lysander,  the  admiral  of  the 
Lacedaemonians.  Of  three  hundred  ships  which  had  sailed  from 
the  Piraeus,  only  eight  returned  to  the  coast  of  Attica. 

Athens,  besieged  by  sea  and  land,  was  now  at  the  last  extremity. 
Her  fleet,  which  was  the  main  defence  of  the  republic,  was  anni- 
hilated. After  sustaining  a  blockade  of  six  months,  tlie  Athenians 
offered  to  submit,  on  the  condition  that  their  city  and  the  harbor 
of  Piraeus  sliould  be  saved  from  destruction.  The  Spartans  and 
allied  states  took  this  proposal  into  consideration.  The  allies 
strenuously  urged  the  total  destruction  of  the  Athenian  empire 
and  name.  But  the  Spartans  were  more  generous.  They  con- 
cluded a  peace  on  the  following  conditions, — that  the  fortifications 
of  Piraeus  should  be  demolished  ;  that  Athens  should  limit  the 
number  of  her  fleet  to  twelve  ships  ;  that  she  should  give  up  all 
the  towns  taken  during  the  war ;  and,  for  the  future,  undertake  no 
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military  enterprise  but  under  the  command  of  the  Lacedaemonians. 
Such  was  the  issue  of  the  famous  war  of  Peloponnesus. 

It  is  to  the  same  Lysander  who  had  the  merit  of  terminating  this 
destructive  war  so  gloriously  for  his  country,  that  all  the  ancient 
writers  have  attributed  the  first  attack  upon  the  system  of  Lycur^s, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  corruption  of  the  Spartan  constitution. 
Gold  was  now  for  the  first  time  introduced  into  Lacedaeraon.  Ly- 
sander sent  home  an  immense  mass  of  plunder  which  had  been 
taken  in  Greece  and  Asia  during  the  war  of  Peloponnesus.  This 
was  a  direct  breach  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  state;  but  the 

Eeriod  was  now  come,  when  such  a  measure  was  not  only  justifia- 
le,  but  necessary.  The  truth  is,  that  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus 
were  fitted  for  a  rude  period  of  society,  and  adapted  to  the  reg- 
ulation of  a  small,  a  warlike,  and  an  independent  commonwealth. 
His  system  was  quite  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  conquest,  and  the 
manners  that  are  inseparable  from  extensive  dominion.  When 
Lacedmmon  came  to  aspire  to  the  sovereignty  of  Greece,  it  was 
impossible  for  her  to  retain  her  ancient  manners,  or  adhere  to  her 
ancient  laws.  To  preserve  the  ascendency  she  had  acquired  in 
Greece,  it  was  necessary  either  that  she  should  herself  accumulate 
treasures  requisite  to  pay  her  dependants  in  the  allied  common- 
wealths, and  grant  them  occasional  subsidies,  or  to  be  herself 
dependent  for  those  resources  upon  the  Persian  satraps.  Lysander 
saw  this  necessity,  and  he  took  that  alternative  which  appeared  to 
him  the  least  dishonorable.  He  procured  the  abrogation  of  that 
ancient  law  which  prohibited  the  importation  of  gold  into  ihe  repub- 
lic. It  was  not  allowed  a  free  circulation,  but  was  deposited  in  the 
public  treasury,  to  be  employed  solely  for  the  uses  of  the  state.  It 
was  declared  a  capital  offence  if  any  should  be  /ound  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  private  citizen.  Plutarch  censures  this  as  a  weak  and 
sophistical  distinction.  It  was  indeed  easy  to  see,  that  whenever  it 
became  necessary  for  the  state  to  be  rich,  it  would  soon  become  the 
interest  and»the  passion  of  individuals  to  be  so.  This  consequence 
immediately  followed ;  and  though  some  severe  examples  were  made 
of  offenders  against  the  law,  it  was  found  impossible,  from  this 
period,  to  enforce  its  observance. 

The  reduction  of  Athens  by  the  Spartans  occasioned  an  entire 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Athenian  republic.  Lysander 
abolished  the  democracy,  and  substituted  in  its  place  an  adminis- 
tration of  thirty  governors,  or,  as  the  Greek  historians  term  them, 
Tyrants^  {Tvqavvotj)  whose  power  seems  to  have  been  absolute, 
unless  in  so  far  as  each  was  restrained  by  the  equally  arbitrary  will 
of  his  colleagues.  He  likewise  placed  a  Spartan  garrison  in  the 
citadel,  under  the  command  of  Callibius.  Soon  after  this  event, 
so  disgraceful  to  his  country,  the  celebrated  Alcibiades  was  put 
to  death,  in  Phryg\a,  by  assassins  employed  for  that  purpose  by 
Pharnabazus,  the  Persian  governor,  who,  it  is  said,  was  prompted 
to  that  act  of  treachery  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  dreaded  to  see 
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this  able  and  ambitious  man  once  more  reconciled  to  his  countrj. 
He  perished  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age. 

The  administration  of  the  thirty  tyrants  soon  became  quite  intol- 
erable to  the  Athenians.  A  stronger  specimen  of  their  government 
cannot  be  given  than  the  following.  Theramenes,  one  of  the  thirty, 
a  man  of  a  more  humane  disposition  than  his  colleagues,  having  op- 
posed the  severity  of  some  of  their  measures,  Critias,  his  colleague, 
who  by  the  conUrolling  influence  of  the  Spartans  had  acquired  the 
chief  ascendency  in  the  council,  accused  him  of  disturbing  the 
peace  of  the  state.  The  consequence  was,  that  after  a  public  trial, 
in  which  the  philosopher  Socrates  was  among  the  few  who  had 
courage  to  aid  him  in  his  defence,  he  was  condemned  to  die  by 
poison:  dnd  his  death  was  the  prelude  to  a  series  of  proscriptions, 
confiscations,  and  murders  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  citizens, 
who  were  obnoxious  to  these  sanguinary  rulers,  or  who  had  dared 
to  murmur  at  their  proceedings.  It  is  computed  by  Xenophon, 
though  doubtless  with  exaggeration,  that  a  greater  number  of  Athe- 
nian citizens  lost  their  lives  by  the  sentence  of  these  tyrants,  in  tlie 
short  space  of  eight  months,  than  had  fallen  in  the  whole  course  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war. 

The  people  were  awed  into  silence,  and  dumb  with  consterna- 
tion. The  most  eminent  of  the  Athenian  families  left  their  country 
in  despair;  and  the  bravest  of  those  who  cherished  a  hope  of 
restoring  its  liberties  and  putting  an  end  to  this  usurpation,  chose 
for  their  leader  Thrasybulus,  a  man  of  known  abilities  and  undaunt- 
ed resolution,  under  whose  conduct  and  auspices  they  resolved  to 
make  a  vigorous  effort  for  the  recovery  of  their  freedom.  Sparta 
had  strictly  prohibited  the  other  states  of  Greece  receiving,  pro- 
tecting, or  giving  any  aid  to  the  Athenian  fugitives.  Thebes  and 
Megara  were  the  only  republics  which  generously  dared  to  dis- 
obey this  presumptuous  mandate.  Lysias,  an  orator  of  Syracuse, 
sent  to  their  aid  five  hundred  soldiers,  raised  at  his  own  expense. 
This  band  of  patriots  had  now  increased  to  a  considerable  num- 
ber, and,  headed  by  Thrasybulus,  they  made  a  sudden  assault 
on  the  Piraeus,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  port  and  for- 
tifications, which  w*ere  the  main  defence  of  the  city  of  Athens. 
The  thiity  tyrants  hastily  assembled  their  troops  to  attack  and 
dislodge  the  assailants,  and  a  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  patriots 
were  victorious.  Critias  was  killed ;  and  as  the  troops  of  the 
tyrants  were  making  a  disorderly  retreat,  Thrasybulus  gallantly 
addressed  tliem  as  friends  and  fellow  citizens.  "Why  do  you 
fly  from  me,"  said  he,  "as  from  an  enemy?  Am  I  not  your 
countryman  and  your  best  friend?  It  is  not  against  you,  but 
against  your  oppressors,  that  I  am  fighting.  Let  us  cordially 
unite  in  the  noble  design  of  vindicating  the  liberty  of  our  dear 
country."  This  appeal  had  its  proper  efl!ect.  The  army  returned 
to  Athens,  and,  in  a  full  assembly  of  the  people,  the  thirty  tyrants 
were  deposed  and  expelled  from  the  city.     The  goyemment  was 
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committed  to  a  council  of  ten  citizens,  who  still  abused  their  power* 
The  deposed  thirty  solicited  the  aid  of  Sparta,  and  an  army  imme- 
diately took  the  field,  with  the  purpose  of  re-establishing  them  in 
their  power  :  but  the  attempt  was  unsuccessful :  the  patriots  were 
again  victorious  ;  the  oppressors  of  their  country  were  defeated 
and  slain,  and  Thrasybulus  returning  in  triumph  to  Athens,  after 
proclaiming  a  general  amnesty,  by  which  every  citizen  took  a 
solenm  oath  to  bury  all  past  transactions  in  oblivion,  this  brave 
and  virtuous  Athenian  had  the  signal  honor  of  restoring  to  his 
country  its  ancient  form  of  government. 

One  event  which  happened  at  this  time  reflected  more  disgrace 
upon  the  Athenians  than  all  their  intestine  dissensions  or  their 
national  humiliation.  This  was  the  persecution  and  death  o^  the 
illustrious  Socrates:  he  who,  in  the  words  of  Cicero,  "  first  brought 
philosophy  from  heaven  to  dwell  upon  earth,  who  familiarized  her 
to  the  acquaintance  of  man,  who  applied  her  divine  doctrines  to 
the  common  purposes  of  life,  and  the  advancement  of  human  hap- 
piness, and  t|ie  true  discernment  of  good  and  evil."  This  great 
man,  who  was  the  bright  pattern  of  every  virtue  which  he  taught, 
became  an  object  of  hatred  and  disgust  to  the  corrupted  Athenians. 
He  had  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Sophists,  a  set  of  men  who 
pretended  to  universal  science,  whose  character  stood  high  with 
the  Athenian  youth,  and  who  taught  their  disciples  a  specious 
mode  of  arguing  with  equal  plausibility  on  all  subjects,  and  on 
either  side  of  any  question.  Socrates  detested  this  species  of 
jugglery,  which  mined  the  foundation  of  every  moral  truth.  He 
saw  its  pernicious  influence,  and  he  was  at  pams  to  expose  the 
futility  of  this  trifling  logic,  and  to  bring  its  professors  into  merited 
contempt.  These,  therefore,  and  a  numerous  party  of  their  dis- 
ciples, became,  of  course,  his  inveterate  enemies.  They  calum- 
niated Socrates  as  a  corrupter  of  youth ;  for  of  these  the  most 
ingenuous  and  virtuous  were  openly  become  his  scholars  and  parti- 
sans :  they  accused  him  as  an  enemy  to  religion,  because  in  his 
sublime  reasonings,  without  regard  to  the  superstitions  of  the 
vulgar,  he  endeavored  to  lead  the  mind  to  the  knowledge  of  one 
supreme  and  beneficent  Being,  the  author  of  nature,  and  the  sup- 
jiorter  of  the  universe  :  they  represented  him,  in  fine,  as  a  foe  to 
the  constitution  of  his  country,  because  he  had  never  been  restrain- 
ed by  an  interested  or  selfish  policy,  from  freely  blaming  that 
inconstancy  and  fluctuation  of  counsels  which  mark  the  proceed- 
ings of  all  popular  assemblies.  There  was  abundant  matter  of 
accusation,  and  a  charge  of  treason  and  Impiety  was  laid  against 
him  in  full  form. 

The  ablest,  at  that  time,  of  the  Greek  orators,  Lysias,  gene- 
rously offered  to  undertake  the  defence  of  Socrates  ;  but  the  latter 
declined  to  avail  himself  of  that  offer.  "  I  will  not,"  said  he, 
^^  suppose  my  judges  interested  in  my  condemnation  ;  and  if  I 
Hm  guilty,  I  must  not  endeavor  by  persuasion  to  avert  die  award 
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of  justice."  His  defence  he  made  himself,  with  the  manly  forti- 
tude of  conscious  innocence.  Plato,  in  his  Apologia  Socratisy 
has  given  an  ample  account  of  it.  It  consisted  of  a  simple  detail 
of  his  life  and  conduct  as  a  public  teacher  ;  in  reference  to  which 
he  uttered  this  striking  apostrophe  :  "  I  believe,  0  Athenians,  the 
existence  of  God  more  than  ray  accusers.  I  am  so  perfectly 
convinced  of  that  great  u:uth,  that  to  God,  and  to  you,  I  submit  to 
be  judged  in  that  manner  you  shall  think  best  for  me  and  for  your 
selves."  The  populace,  whom  their  demagogues  had  strongly 
prejudiced  against  this  great  and  good  man,  were  affected  by  his 
defence,  and  showed  marks  of  u  favorable  disposition ;  when 
Anytus  and  several  others,  men  of  high  consideration  in  the 
republic,  now  openly  stood  forth  and  joined  the  party  of  his  accu- 
sers. The  weak  and  inconstant  rabble  were  drawn  along  by  their 
influence,  and  a  majority  of  thirty  suffrages  declared  Socrates 
guilty.  The  punishment  was  still  undetermined,  and  he  himself 
had  the  right  of  choosing  it.  "  It  is  my  choice,"  said  he,  "  that 
since  my  past  life  has  been  employed  in  the  service  of  the  public, 
that  public  should  for  the  fu|ure  be  at  the  charge  of  my  support." 
This  tranquillity  of  mind,  which  could  sport  with  the  danger  of 
his  situation,  served  only  to  exasperate  his  judges.  He  was  sen- 
tenced, after  an  imprisonment  of  thirty  days,  to  drink  the  juice  of 
hemlock.  That  lime  he  spent  as  became  the  hero  and  tlie  philo- 
sopher. His  friends  had  prepared  the  means  of  his  escape,  and 
earnestly  endeavored  to  persuade  him  to  attempt  it ;  but  he  con- 
vinced them  that  it  is  a  crime  to  violate  the  law,  even  where  its 
sentence  is  unjust.  On  the  day  of  his  death  he  discoursed  with 
uncommon  force  of  eloquence  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  on 
the  influence  that  persuasion  ought  to  have  on  the  conduct  of  life, 
and  on  the  comfort  it  diffused  on  the  last  moments  of  existence. 
He  drank  the  poisoned  cup  without  the  smallest  emotion ;  and, 
in  the  agony  of  death,  showed  to  his  attending  friends  an  example 
of  tranquillity  which  their  deep-felt  grief  denied  them  all  power  of 
imitating.  The  narrative  of  this  concluding  scene,  as  it  is  given 
by  Plato  in  his  dialogue  entitled  Phaedon,  is  one  of  the  noblest 
specimens  of  simple,  eloquent,  and  pailietic  description  which 
is  any  where  to  be  met  with ;  a  narrative,  to  the  force  of  which 
Cicero  bears  this  strong  testimony,  that  he  never  could  read  it 
widiout  tears.  Such  was  the  end  of  this  true  philosopher,  of 
whom  his  ungrateful  countrymen  knew  not  the  value  till  they  had 
destroyed  him.  It  was  time  now  to  awake  to  shame  and  to 
remorse,  and  to  express  their  sorrow  for  his  death  by  the  utmost 
abhorrence  for  his  persecutors.  These  met  with  their  deserved 
punishment ;  but  the  reproach  was  indelibly  fixed  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  Athenians,  and  no  contrition  could  wipe  it  out. 

The  military  character  of  the  Greeks  was  not  yet  extinguished, 
notwitlistanding  their  national  corruption.  In  the  same  year  with 
the  last-mentioned  event,  a  part  of  the  Grecian  troops  in  Asia 
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signalized   themselves   by  one  of  the   most  remarkable   exploits 
recorded  in  history  :  this  was  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand. 

On  the  death  of  Darius  Nothus,  his  eldest  son  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon  succeeded  to  the  empire,  while  his  brother  Cyrus  was 
by  their  father's  will  invested  with  the  government  of  Lydia  and 
several  of  the  adjoining  provinces.  The  ambition  of  this  young 
man  early  conceived  the  crimhial  project  of  dethroning  his  elder 
brother,  and  seizing  upon  the  throne  of  Persia ;  but  though  his 
design  was  detected,  he  obtained  his  pardon  from  Artaxerxes, 
upon  the  entreaties  of  Parysatis,  the  queen-mother,  and  with  a 
singular  measure  of  generosity  was  even  continued  in  the  full 
command  of  his  provinces.  Tiiis  humane  indulgence  he  treach- 
erously abused,  by  secretly  levying  a  large  army  in  different 
quarters  of  the  lesser  Asia,  under  the  feigned  pretence  of  restrain- 
ing some  of  the  disorderly  satraps,  but  in  reality  with  the  purpose 
of  a  sudden  attack  against  his  unprepared  and  unsuspecting  brother. 
In  the  army  of  Cyrus  were  a  chosen  body  of  13,000  Greeks 
from  the  Peloponnesus,  under  the  command  of  Clearchus,  a 
Lacedaemonian,  an  officer  of  great  experience  and  prowess,  to 
whom  alone  of  all  his  captains  Cyrus  confided  the  nature  and 
object  of  his  enterprise.  It  was  with  infinite  address  upon  the 
part  of  Clearchus,  iliat  the  Greeks,  together  with  the  rest  of  the 
aiTny,  were  led  on  from  province  to  province  till  they  came  within 
a  few  days'  march  of  Babylon,  where  Cyrus  at  length  imparted 
to  them  the  purpose  of  the  expedition,  and  reconciled  them  to  its' 
hazards  by  a  large  increase  of  present  pay  and  an  assurance  of 
unbounded  rewards  in  the  event  of  final  success.  But  this  they 
were  not  destined  to  experience.  ^  In  a  decisive  engagement  at 
Cunaxa,  in  the  plain  between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  the  Greeks 
put  to  flight  that  wing  of  the  Persian  army  which  was  opposed  to 
them.  Cyrus,  after  the  most  extraordinary  exertions  of  personal 
valor,  espying  Artaxerxes  amidst  the  strong  body  of  his  guards, 
singled  him  out  for  his  attack,  and  after  twice  wounding  his  brother 
and  dismounting  him  from  his  horse,  fell  himself  a  victim  by  the 
hand  of  Artaxerxes,  who  pierced  him  to  the  heart  with  his  javelin. 
Thus  this  ambitious  youth,  who  seems  to  have  been  in  other  re- 
spects an  accomplished  and  heroic  character,  met  with  his  deserved 
fate.  It  is  surprising  that  Xenophon,  who  has  admirably  written 
the  history  of  this  expedition,  should  have  bestowed  the  most  un- 
bounded encomium  on  this  prince,  without  the  smallest  censure  of 
his  most  culpable  enterprise. 

The  Greek  army,  diminished  by  its  losses  and  by  desertions  to 
10,000  men,  made  a  most  amazing  retreat.  Harassed  by  the 
Persian  troops  under  Tissaphernes,  who  hung  continually  upon 
their  rear,  Clearchus  brought  them  again  to  a  pitched  battle,  in 
which  the  Greeks  defeated  the  barbarians  a  second  time  and  put 
their  army  to  flight.  Perceiving,  however,  that  in  a  country  o^ 
enemies,  where  tiiey  must  fight  at  every  step  of  their  progress, 
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they  must  perish,  even  though  victorious  in  every  action,  Clearchus 
willingly  listened  to  a  proposed  accommodation  with  Tissaphernes, 
who  invited  him  for  that  purpose,  together  with  the  rest  of  the 
Greek  commanders,  to  a  friendly  conference.  With  great  weak- 
ness, Clearchus  and  four  of  the  principal  officers  repaired  to  the 
enemy's  camp,  attended  by  a  very  slender  escort.  They  had  no 
sooner  entered  the  tent  of  Tissaphernes  than,  upon  a  given  signal, 
they  were  all  massacred.  The  consternation  of  the  Greeks  at  this 
horrible  treachery  was  extreme.  They  saw  that  they  had  nothing 
to  trust  either  to  the  faith  or  mercy  of  the  barbarians,  and  that 
their  only  safety  lay  at  the  point  of  their  swords.  In  a  midnight 
consultation  of  the  troops,  Xenophon,  then  a  young  man  and  in 
no  high  command,  took  upon  him  to  counsel  and  to  jiarangue  the 
despairing  army.  By  his  advice  they  immediately  chose  new 
generals  in  the  room  of  those  who  had  perished,  and  Xenophon 
himself,  with  four  others,  being  invested  with  this  important 
charge,  his  admirable  conduct,  perseverance,  and  valor,  brought 
his  countrymen  at  length  safely  through  all  their  difficulties.  They 
began  by  burning  all  their  useless  baggage,  every  man  retain'ing 
only  what  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  march.  They  pro- 
ceeded with  indefatigable  resolution  and  almost  daily  conflicts 
with  the  enemy,  ignorant  of  the  roads  and  of  the  defiles,  crossing 
wide  and  dangerous  rivers,  and  often  breast-deep  in  the  snow,  to 
make  their  way  through  the  mountainous  country  eastward  of 
•Mesopotamia,  to  Armenia  and  the  •farther  provinces  bordering 
upon  the  Euxine.  Ascending  a  steep  mountain  on  the  borders  of 
Colchis,  the  vanguard  of  the  army  set  up  a  prodigious  shout, 
which  Xenophon,  in  the  rear,  supposed  to  be  the  signal  of  a  sud- 
den attack  from  the  enemy,  and  urged  on  the  main  body  with 
haste  to  the  summit ;  when,  to  their  inexpressible  joy,  they  found 
it  was  the  first  sight  of  the  sea  which  had  occasioned  this  excla- 
mation. With  one  sudden  and  sympathetic  emotion,  the  soldiers 
and  commanders  rushed  into  each  other's  arms  and  shed  a  torrent 
of  tears ;  and  then,  without  any  order,  each  man  striving  to  outdo 
his  fellow,  they  raised  an  immense  pile  of  stones  upon  the  spot, 
which  they  crowned  with  broken  bucklers  and  spoils  they  had 
taken  from  the  enemy.  Arriving  soon  after  at  Trapezus,  a  Greek 
colony  upon  the  Euxine,  tliey  celebrated  splendid  games  with 
great  joy  and  festivity  for  the  space  of  several  days  ;  and  finaDy 
embarking  at  Sinope,  after  many  turns  of  fortune  and  various 
adventures  in  the  course  of  their  progress  homewards,  this  eventful 
expedition,  in  which  the  Grecian  army  traversed  a  space  of  1165 
leagues,  was  terminated  in  the  course  of  fifteen  months. 

The  narrative  of  this  expedition  by  Xenophon  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  compositions  that  remain  to  us  of  antiquity.  In  the  form 
of  a  journal  it  gives  a  minute  detail  of  every  day's  transactions,  the 
counsels,  plans,  and  different  opinions  of  the  principal  officers,  a 
vivid  description  of  the  places,  cities,  rivers,  and  mountains,  upon 
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the  line  of  march ;  the  productions  of  the  different  countries  ;  the 
singular  manners  of  many  of  the  rude  nations  through  which  they 

Eassed ;  and,  finally,  the  extraordinary  incidents  which  befell  this 
ardy  and  resolute  band  of  adventurers,  through  every  stage  of  a 
campaign  of  greater  duration,  difficulty,  and  danger  than  was  ever 
performed  by  any  army  of  ancient  or  of  modern  times.  In  fine, 
the  Jlnahasis  of  Xenophon,  with  the  veracity  of  genuine  history, 
has  all  the  charms  of  an  interesting  romance. 

The  cities  of  Ionia  had  taken  part  with  the  younger  Cyrus  against 
Artaxerxes.  The  greater  part  of  the  Greeks  in  the  service  of 
Cyrus  in  that  expedition  were,  as  we  have  seen,  Lacedaemonians, 
Sparta  was  now  engaged  to  defend  her  countrymen,  and  consequent- 
ly was  involved  in  a  war  wiih  Persia.  There  was  an  inherent 
weakness  in  the  constitution  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  arising  from 
tlie  high  power  and  almost  supreme  authority  exercised  by  the 
satraps,  or  governors  of  the  provinces.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  how 
formidable  to  the  monarch  of  Persia  must  have  been  the  confederacy 
of  two  or  three  of  these  satraps,  and  of  consequence  that  it  was  his 
chief  interest  to  keep  them  disunited  by  fomenting  mutual  jealousies. 
The  state  maxim  of  the  Persian  kings  was,  therefore,  to  divide,  in 
order  to  command  ;  a  rule  of  policy  which  is  a  certain  proof  of  the 
fundamental  weakness  of  that  government  where  it  is  necessary  to 
adopt  it.  In  Persia,  the  satraps  might,  by  this  management,  be 
ke^pt  in  a  state  of  unwilling  dependence  on  the  crown,  but  it  left  the 
monarchy  itself  weak  and  defenceless. 

Had  the  Greeks  at  this  period  been  sensible  of  their  real  inter- 
est ;  had  they  again  united  as  a  nation,  making  Sparta  the  head  of 
the  confederacy,  as  in  the  former  war  with  that  power  they  had 
done  Athens,  it  would  not  have  been  a  difficult  enterprise  to  have 
overthrown  this  vast  empire.  But  experience  does  not  always 
enlighten  ;  and  with  the  Greeks  it  was  not  easy  for  j^  sense  of  gen- 
eral or  national  advantage  to  overcome  particular  jealousies.  The 
haughty  Athenians,  in  spite  of  their  humiliation,  would  have  ill 
brooked  the  degradation  of  ranging  themselves  under  the  banners 
of  Sparta  ;  much  less  was  it  to  be  expected  that  the  Spartans,  just- 
ly elevated  with  their  success  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  would  ever 
again  stoop  to  act  a  subordinate  part  to  Athens. 

Conon,  the  Athenian,  who,  in  the  conclusion  of  that  war  had  lost 
the  decisive  battle  of  .XigoS'Potamos^  had  retired  to  the  isle  of  Cy- 
prus, where  he  only  waited  an  opportunity  of  regaining  his  credit, 
and  recommending  himself  to  his  country  by  some  active  service 
against  her  rival,  Sparta.  In  this  view,  he  threw  himself  under  the 
protection  of  Artaxerxes,  who  gave  him  the  command  of  a  fleet 
which  he  had  equipped  in  Phoenicia. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  on  receiving  this  intelligence,  resolved  to 
prosecute  the  war  with  the  utmost  vigor  ;  and  Agesilaus,  one  of  the 
Spartan  kings,  in  that  view  crossed  into  Asia  with  an  army.  He 
had,  in  his  first  campaign,  such  signal  success,  that  the  Persian 
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monarchy  seemed  to  threaten  a  revolution.  The  Asiatic  provinces 
began  to  court  tlie  alliance  of  Lacedsmon  ;  the  barbarians  flocked 
to  her  standards  from  all  quarters .  Artaxerxes  thought  it  advisable 
to  attempt  a  diversion  in  Greece.  He  employed  Timocrates,  a 
Rhodian,  to  negotiate  with  some  of  the  tributary  slates  belonging  to 
Lacedsemon,  and  to  excite  them  to  throw  off  her  yoke,  and  assert 
their  independence.  He  found  the  most  of  them  well-disposed  to 
this  attempt,  and  a  proper  application  of  the  Persian  gold  hastened 
their  insurrection.  A  league  was  formed  against  Sparta  by  the 
states  of  Argos,  Thebes,  and  Corinth ;  and  Athens  soon  after 
joined  the  confederacy,  whiph  gave  a  sudden  turn  to  the  fortunes  of 
jLacodaemon. 

The  Spartans  raised  two  considerable  armies,  and  commenced 
hostilities  by  entering  the  territory  of  Phocis.  They  were 
defeated  ;  Lysander,  one  of  their  generals,  being  killed  in  battle, 
and  Pausanias,  tlie  other,  condemned  to  death  for  his  misconduct. 
Much  about  the  same  time,  the  Persian  fleet  under  the  command 
of  Conon  vanquished  that  of  Sparta,  near  Cnidos,  a  city  of  Caria. 
This  defeat  deprived  the  Lacedaemonians  of  the  command  of  the 
sea.  Their  allies  took  the  opportunity  of  this  turn  of  affairs  to 
throw  off  their  yoke,  and  Sparta,  almost  in  a  single  campaign,  saw 
herself  without  allies,  without  power,  and  without  resources.  The 
reverse  of  fortune  experienced  by  this  republic  was  truly  remark- 
able. Twenty  years  had  not  elapsed  since  she  was  absolute 
mistress  of  Greece,  and  held  the  whole  of  her  states  either  as 
tributaries  or  allies,  who  found  it  their  highest  interest  to  court  her 
favor  and  protection.  So  changed  was  her  present  situation,  that 
the  most  jnconsiderable  of  the  states  of  Peloponnesus  spurned  at 
her  authority,  and  left  her  singly  to  oppose  the  united  power  of 
Persia  and  the  league  of  Greece. 

To  escape  total  destruction,  the  Lacedaemonians  made  an  over- 
ture of  peace  to  the  Persians.  Antalcidas,  commissioned  for  that 
Eurpose,  applied  to  Terebasus,  the  governor  of  Lydia.  He  laid 
efore  him  three  articles  as  the  conditions  of  amity  and  alliance. 
By  the  first,  the  Spartans  abandoned  to  Persia  all  the  Asiatic 
colonies  ;  by  the  second,  it  was  proposed  that  all  the  allied  states 
of  Greece  should  enjoy  their  liberty,  and  the  choice  of  their  own 
laws  and  form  of  government ;  and  by  the  last,  it  was  agreed  that 
such  of  the  states  as  might  acquiesce  in  these  conditions  should 
unite  in  arms,  and  compel  the  others  to  accede  to  them.  Arta- 
xerxes accepted  these  propositions,  but  stipulated  further,  that  he 
should  be  put  in  possession  of  Cyprus  and  Clazomene,  and  that 
the  Athenians  should  get  possession  of  the  islands  of  Scyros, 
Lemnos,  and  Imbros.  Some  of  the  principal  states  of  Greece, 
and  Thebes  in  particular,  refused  at  first  to  consent  to  this,  which 
ihey  justly  regarded  as  a  humiliating  treaty  ;  but,  too  weak  to 
make  an  effectual  opposition,  they  yielded  to  the  necessity  of  their 
situation. 
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IlxPDBLic  OF  Thebks — Pclopidas  and  EpaminondaB — Battle  of  hejKtt^^-ot 
Maoiinea — General  Peace  and  its  conBequences — Philip  of  Macedon — The 
Sacred  War — Demosthenes — Battle  of  Cheronea — ^Designs  of  Philip  against 
Persia — His  death. 

While  the  two  great  republics  of  Greece,  Sparta  and  Athens* 
were  thus  visibly  tending  to  decline,  another  of  the  Grecian  com 
monwealths,  which  had  hitherto  made  no  conspicuous  figure,  now 
suddenly  rose  to  a  degree  of  splendor  which  eclipsed  all  her  con- 
temporary states.  This  was  the  republic  of  Thebes,  whose 
sudden  elevation  from  obscurity  to  the  command  of  Greece  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  occurrences  in  history. 

As  Sparta,  by  the  late  treaty  with  Persia,  seemed  to  be  regarded 
as  the  predominant  power  in  Greece,  and  to  have  negotiated  (as 
it  may  be  termed)  the  fall  of  the  nation,  she  was  naturally  induced 
to  endeavor  by  every  means  to  maintain  this  character  of  ascen- 
dency, and  for  that  end  had  her  partisans  and  political  agents  in  all 
the  principal  states.  The  natural  consequence  of  this  policy  was 
to  excite  and  maintain  in  all  of  them  two  separate  factions  ;  the  one 
the  patriotic  supporters  of  liberty  and  independence,  and  the  other 
the  mean  slaves  of  Lacedaemonian  interest.  Such,  among  the  rest, 
was,  at  this  time,  the  situation  of  Thebes.  The  patriotic  party  in 
this  republic  which  supported  its  ancient  constitution  and  inde- 
pendence, was  headed  by  Ismenias  ;  while  the  opposite  faction, 
which  aimed  at  the  establishment  of  an  oligarchy,  had  for  its  chief 
supporter  Leontiades,  a  man  firmly  devoted  to  the  interest  of 
Sparta.  *It  happened,  at  this  time,  that  Phsbidas,  a  Lacedaemo- 
nian general,  was  sent  with  an  army  to  punish  the  people  of 
Olynthus,  a  Thracian  city,  for  an  alleged  infraction  of  the  late 
treaty  of  peace,  by  making  conquests  over  some  of  the  neigh- 
boring states.  The  Spartans  considered  themselves  as  the  guaran- 
tees of  that  treaty  which  tliey  had  so  main  a  hand  in  negotiating, 
and  whicAi  professed  to  secure  the  independence  of  the  several 
republics.  We  shall  see  how  faithfully  they  discharged  this 
guarantee.  Leontiades,  the  head  of  the  party  of  the  oh'garchy  at 
Thebes,  prevailed  on  Phaebidas  to  second  his  attempts  against  the 
liberties  of  his  country.  The  Spartan  general  readily  gave  his 
aid,  and  introducing  his  army,  took  possession  of  the  citadel ; 
while  the  unsuspicious  Thebans,  trusting  to  the  faith  of  the  treaty, 
were  employed  in  celebrating  the   festival  of  Ceres.     Ismenias, 
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the  chief  of  the  democratic  inlerest,  was  seized  and  put  to  death; 
and  the  principal  men  of  his  party  escaped  with  precipitation  from 
the  city. 

The  conduct  of  the  Spartans,  in  this  juncture,  shows  how 
unequal  is  the  conflict  between  virtue  and  self-interest.  They 
acknowledged  it  an  act  of  treason  in  Leontiades  to  have  thus 
betrayed  his  country,  and  they  reprobated  the  conduct  of  Phaebidas 
in  giving  his  aid  to  a  measure  which  was  a  direct  infraction  of 
a  national  treaty  ;  but  being  now  masters  of  Thebes,  they  did  not 
choose  to  abandon  their  acquisition.  This  shameful  conduct  was 
justly  censured  by  all  Greece.  Four  hundred  of  the  chief  citizens 
of  Thebes  had  fled  for  protection  to  Athens.  Among  these  was 
Pelopidas,  the  avenger  and  deliverer  of  his  country.  Maintaining 
a  regular  intelligence  with  such  of  the  citizens  as  were  friends  to 
the  cause  of  justice  and  patriotism,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  the 
great  Epaminondas,  a  plan  was  concerted  for  tiie  recovery  of 
Thebes,  which  succeeded  to  the  utmost  of  their  wishes.  Pelopi- 
das, with  eleven  of  his  friends  in  the  disguise  of  peasants,  entered 
the  city  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  and  joined  the  rest  of  the  con- 
spirators in  the  house  of  a  principal  citizen,  of  the  name  of  Charon. 
Philidas,  who  acted  as  secretary  to  the  polemarchs  or  chief  magis- 
trates of  Thebes,  was,  secretly,  a  steady  friend  to  the  design ; 
and  had  purposely  invited  the  chiefs  of  the  oligarchy,  and  the 
principal  of  the  Spartan  commanders,  to  a  magnificent  supper  at 
his  house  ;  where,  as  a  part  of  the  entertainment,  he  promised  to 
regale  his  guests  with  the  company  of  some  of  the  handsomest  of 
the  Theban  courtesans.  While  the  guests,  warm  with  wine, 
eagerly  called  for  the  introduction  of  the  ladies,  a  courier  arrived 
from  Athens,  and  brought  a  letter  to  Archias,  the  chief  governor, 
desiring  it  to  be  instantly  read,  as  containing  important  business. 
"  This  is  no  time,  "  said  the  voluptuary,  "  to  trouble  us  with  busi- 
ness: we  shall  consider  of  that  to-morrbw."  This  letter  contained 
a  full  discovery  of  the  plot.  Meantime,  Pelopidas  and  his  com- 
panions, dressed  in  female  attire,  entered  the  hall,  and  each  draw- 
ing a  dagger  from  under  his  robe,  massacred  the  governor  and  the 
whole  of  the  Spartan  officers,  before  they  had  time  to  stand  upon 
their  defence.  The  principal  of  their  .enemies  thus  despatched, 
they  entered  the  houses  of  several  others  whom  they  knew  to  be 
Hostile  to  their  purpose,  and  put  them  likewise  to  death.  Such 
were  the  transactions  of  this  busy  night.  But  a  strong  garrison  of 
1.500  Spartans  were  in  possession  of  the  citadel.  Fortunately,  a 
Dody  of  5000  foot  and  2000  horse,  despatched  from  Athens, 
arrived  early  next  morning  to  the  aid  of  Pelopidas.  Epaminondas 
called  to  arms  all  the  citizens  who  wished  the  deliverance  of  their 
country,  and  put  himself  at  their  head  :  the  associated  troops  laid 
siege  to  the  citadel ;  and  in  a  very  short  time,  the  Spartans,  seeing 
all  resistance  vain,  agreed  to  open  the  gates  and  save  the  efllision 
of  blood  by  instantly  evacuating  Thebes.      The   capitulation  was 
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agreed  to;  and  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas  were  hailed  the  deCv- 
erers  of  their  country.* 

Thebes  was  now  necessarily  involved  in  a  war  with  Sparta;  but 
she  had  the  assistance  of  Athens.  With  this  respectable  aid,  she 
was,  perhaps,  a  match  for  her  powerful  antagonist,  but  she  did  not 
long  enjoy  the  advantage  of  that  alliance:  Persia,  which  since  the 
last  peace  had  acquired  a  title  to  mediate  in  the  affairs  of  Greece, 
brought  about  an  overture  of  accommodation  between  the  contend- 
ing states.  All  articles  were  agreed  upon,  when  a  small  punctilio 
exasperated  the  Thebans.  They  could  not  bear  that  their  name 
should  be  classed  among  the  inferior  states  of  Greece;  and  Sparta 
was  determined  that  it  should.  Neither  party  would  yield,  and 
Thebes  was  entirely  struck  out  of  the  treaty,  which  was  acceded  to 
by  all  the  other  republics. 

Thus  the  Thebans  stood  alone,  in  opposition  to  the  league  of 
Greece:  but  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas  were  their  generals.  The 
battle  of  Leuctra  showed  how  much  may  be  achieved  by  the  patri- 
otic exertions  and  abilities  of  a  few  distinguished  individuals.  The 
Theban  army,  amounting  only  to  6000  men,  commanded  by  Epam- 
inondas, entirely  defeated  25,000  Lacedaemonians,  and  left  4000, 
with  their  king,  Cleombrotus,  dead  upon  the  field.  By  the  law  of 
Sparta,  all  who  fled  from  the  enemy  were  doomed  to  suffer  a 
capital  punishment;  but  Agesilaus  prudently  suspended  the  law  for 
a  single  day:  the  Spartans,  otherwise,  must  tave  lost  their  whole 
army. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  when  the  news  of  this  great  defeat  reached 
Lacedasmon,  tlie  citizens  were  engaged  in  celebrating  the  public 
games,  and  an  immense  concourse  of  strangers  attended  that  solem- 
nity. The  fatal  intelligence  spread  a  general  alarm;  but  the  Ephori, 
with  admirable  presence  of  mind,  ordered  the  games  to  proceed 
without  interruption.  The  best  method  of  blunting  the  edge  of 
misfortune  is  to  brave  it.  The  parents  and  relations  of  those  who 
had  fallen  in  battle  went,  next  day,  in  solemn  procession,  to  thank 
the  gods  that  their  sons  had  died  in  the  bed  of  glory:  while  the 
relatives  of  those  who  had  escaped,  were  overwhelmed  with  shame 
and  affliction. 

The  petty  states  of  Greece  always  took  part  with  a  victorious 
power.  Epaminondas,  determined  to  push  his  success^and  to 
penetrate  into  Laconia,  found  his  little  army  speedily  increased  to 
70,000  men.     With  this  force  he  might  have  razed  Lacedsmon 


*  In  this  account  of  the  revolation  of  Thebes,  I  have  followed  the  authority  of 
Plutarch  in  preference  to  that  of  Xenophon,  though,  in  general,  I  admit  that  the 
credit  of  the  latter  is  higher  than  that  of  the  former.  But  Xenophon,  with  all  nil 
talents  and  virtues,  was  a  man  of  strong  prejudices ;  of  which  there  cannot  be  a 
more  striking  example  than  this  very  narrative,  in  the  whole  of  which  he  never 
once  mentions  the  name  of  either  Pelopidas  or  Epaminondas,  to  whom,  not  only 
Plutarch,  but  the  general  voice  of  the  ancient  authors,  has  attributed  the  principal 
agency  in  this  revolution. 
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to  the  ground,  and  abolished  the  Spartan  name:  but  he  was  satisfied 
with  having  checked  their  insolence  and  perfidy;  and  he  returned 
to  Thebes,  after  having  rebuilt  the  city  of  Megalopolis,  where  he 
collected. the  Arcadians,  and  repeopled  Messene,  from  which  the 
Spartans  had  driven  out  the  Inhabitants;  thus  re-establishing,  almost 
under  the  walls  of  Sparta,  two  of  her  ancient  and  most  inveterate 
enemies. 

The  history  of  the  Grecian  states  affords  too  many  examples 
that,  under  a  constitution  purely  democratic,  the  public  mind  is  so 
fickle  that  the  highest  efforts  of  virtue  and  patriotism  are  more 
frequently  repaid  with  ingratitude  than  with  the  rewards  of  honor 
and  popularity.  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas,  on  their  return  to 
Thebes,  were  accused  of  having  retained  their  command  four 
months  beyond  the  term  of  their  commissions,  while  engaged  in 
the  Peloponnesian  expedition.  This,  on  the  specious  pretext  of  a 
strict  regard  to  military  duty,  was  adjudged  to  be  a  capital  offence, 
and  the  people  were  on  the  point  of  condemning  to  death  those 
men  who  had  not  only  rescued  their  country  from  servitude,  but 
raised  the  Theban  name  to  the  highest  pitch  of  glory.  Epaminon- 
das undertook  to  defend  the  conduct  of  Pelopidas  by  taking  the 
whole  blame  upon  himself.  "I  was,"  said  he,  "the  author  of 
those  measures  for  which  we  stand  here  accused.  I  had  indulged  a 
hope  that  the  signal  success  which,  under  our  conduct,  has  attended 
the  Theban  arms,  woilild  have  entitled  us  to  the  gratitude,  and  not  to 
the  censure  of  our  country.  Well!  let  posterity,  then,  be  informed 
of  our  crimes  and  of  our  punishment.  Let  it  be  known  that  Epam- 
inondas led  your  troops  into  the  heart  of  Laconia,  which  no  hostile 
power  till  then  had  ever  penetrated  ;  that  his  crime  was  that  he 
abased  the  glory  of  Sparta,  and  brought  her  to  the  brink  of  ruin; 
that  he  made  Thebes  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Grecian  states;  let 
it  be  H^cribed  on  his  tomb,  that  death  was  the  reward  which  his 
country  decreed  for  these  services."  The  Thebans  were  aishamed 
of  their  own  conduct;  the  judges  dismissed  the  charge,  and  the 
people  atoned  for  their  ingratitude  by  the  strongest  expressions  of 
praise  and  admiration. 

Yet  this  rectitude  of  feeling  was  only  temporary.  All  the 
states  of  Peloponnesus  supported  by  Thebes  were  at  war  with 
Sparta-  The  other  republics,  however,  and  principally  Athens, 
were  inflamed  with  jealousy  of  the  Theban  power,  and,  uniting 
in  a  league  to  curb  its  ascendency,  they  applied  for  aid  from  Per- 
sia. To  counteract  this  cooperation  the  Thebans  sent  Pelopidas 
to  Artaxerxes,  who  convinced  him  that  it  was  more  for  his  real 
interest  to  countenance  and  support  their  infant  power,  which 
could  give  no  jealousy  or  alarm  to  his  empire,  than  to  add  weight 
to  those'  great  republics,  which  had  always  been  at  variance  with 
him.  Artaxerxes  declared  himself  the  ally  of  Thebes.  The 
Greek  ambassadors  were  all  dismissed,  loaded  with  magnificent 
presents;  Pelopidas  alone  refused  them.     In  the  assembly  of  the 
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people  at  Athens,  a  porter  ludicrously  proposed  that,  instead  of 
nine  annual  archons,  they  should  elect  nine  ambassadors  of  the 
poorest  of  the  people,  and  send  them  every  year  to  Persia. 

Epaminondas,  at  this  time,  made  another  descent  upon  Pelo- 
ponnesus, when  he  was  opposed  by  the  Spartans,  the  Athenians, 
and  Corinthians.  He  was  at  first  successful,  but,  overpowered  at 
last  and  obliged  to  retreat,  he  returned  to  Thebes,  where  his  ill 
fortune  was  construed  into  treason,  and  he  was  deprived  of  all 
command.  We  shall  presently  see  his  fickle  countrymen  once 
more  disposed  to  rate  his  services  at  their  true  value. 

Macedonia,  a  few  years  before  this  period,  was  in  a  state  of 
civil  war,  from  the  quarrels  for  sovereignty  which  arose  between 
the  two  sons  of  Amyntas,  upon  the  death  of  their  father.  The 
Macedonians  solicited  aid  from  the  Thebans  to  compose  the  disor- 
ders of  their  country,  and  Pelopidas  was  for  that  purpose  sent 
thither  with  an  army.  He  effected  tlie  object  of  his  mission  by 
placing  Perdiccas  on  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  and  he  carried 
with  him  to  Thebes,  Philip,  the  brother  of  Perdiccas,  with  thirty 
of  the  young  nobility,  as  hostages  for  the  security  of  this  setde- 
raent.  This  was  Philip,  afterwards  the  King  of  Macedon,  and 
father  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  a  youth  who  so  profitably  employ- 
ed his  time  in  the  study  of  the  art  of  ^yar  under  those  two  able 
masters,  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas,  that  from  them  he  acquired 
that  military  knowledge  which  afterwards  proved  so  fatal  to  the 
liberties  of  Greece. 

The  people  of  Thessaly,  alat-med  at  the  ambitious  designs  of 
Alexander,  the  tyrant  of  Pherae,  who  aimed  at  reducing  the  whole 
states  under  his  own  dominion,  solicited  the  aid  of  the  Thebans  to 
protect  their  liberties.  The  Thebans  complied  with  their  request, 
and  Pelopidas,  sent  into  Thessaly  as  an  ambassador,  to  hear  the 
subject  of  complaint,  and  to  mediate  on  the  part  of  Thebes,  was,  in 
contempt  of  the  law  of  nations,  seized  by  Alexander  and  thrown 
into  prison.  The  Thebans  justly  resenting  this  gross  outrage,  sent 
an  army  against  the  tyrant,  and  Epaminondas,  eager  to  cooperate  in 
the  delivery  of  his  friend  Pelopidas,  but  debarred  by  the  late  decree 
from  all  military  command,  joined  himself  as  a  private  soldier  to  the 
expedition.  The  Theban  forces  were  encountered  in  the  field  by  an 
army  greatly  superior  in  numbers  ;  and  such  was  the  pusillanimity 
of  their  generals,  that  they  were  on  the  point  of  making  an  igno- 
minious retreat,  when  the  spirit  of  the  troops  was  roused  by  the 
strong  feeling  of  impending  disgrace.  They  compelled  their 
generals  to  yield  the  command  to  Epaminondas,  who  very  speedily 
tuiTied  the  fortune  of  the  day,  and,  after  repulsing  the  tyrant, 
obliged  him  to  ofl^er  terms  of  accommodation,  of  which  the  first 
condition  was  the  release  and  restitution  of  Pelopidas.  This  signal 
ser\'ice  of  Epaminondas,  though  performed,  as  we  have  seen,  at 
the  expense  of  a  new  infringement  of  military  duty,  the  veiy 
offence   for  which  he  liad   lately  so   severely  suffered,  was   now 
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rewarded  by  the  universal  applause  of  his  country,  and  a  complete 
reinstatement  in  all  his  former  honors  and  popularity. 

Pelopidas  had  no  sooner  recovered  his  liberty  than  he  resolved 
to  wreak  his  vengeance  against  the  tyrant  of  Pberae,  At  the  head 
of  a  new  expedition  for  this  purpose,,  he  encountered  Alexander 
at  CynocephalsD,  and  gave  him  a  complete  defeat;  but  eager  to 
engage  the  tyrant,  whom  he  challenged  to  single  combat  in  the 
field,  he  unwarily  exposed  himself  to  a  shower  of  javelins  from  the 
enemy,  and  fell  pierced  with  numberless  wounds.  The  Thebans 
justly  considered  their  victory  as  dearly  purchased  by  the  loss  of 
this  most  brave  and  virtuous  citizen.  The  Thebans  and  Thessa- 
lonians  jointly  performed  his  funeral  obsequies  with  the  most  dis- 
tinguished pomp  and  magnificence.  The  tyrant  of  Pherae  was 
soon  after  assassinated  by  his  wife  and  her  brothers,  who  avenged 
by  this  blow  their  own  and  their  country's  injuries. 

A  new  war  now  broke  out  between   Thebes  and   Sparta,  on 
account  of  a  quarrel  between   the  Tegeans  and  Mantineans,  the 
former  protected  by  the  Thebans,  the  latter  by  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  Athenians.     Epaminondas  made  another  attempt  upon  Lace- 
daemon,  which  owed  its  preservation  to  the  conduct  and  bravery 
of  Agesilaus.     The  Theban  general,  on  receiving  intelligence  that 
the  best  of  the  Spartan  troops,  with  Agesilaus  at  their  head,  were 
on  tlieir  march  to  Mantinea,  judged  this  a  most  seasonable  oppor- 
tunity for  an  attack  on  Sparta,  which,  having  no  walls,  he  expected 
to  seize  in  the  night  without  any  opposition.     Agesilaus,  however, 
getting  a  hint  of  his  design,  had  just  time  to  apprise  the  city  of  its 
danger,  and  the  Thebans  had  already  penetrated  into  the  heart  of 
it ;  when,  to  the  surprise  of  Epaminondas,  he  found  himself  vigor- 
ously attacked  by  Agesilaus  himself  and  his  brave  son,  Archidamus, 
witli  the  flower  of  the  Spartan  youth,  who  displayed  the  greatest 
courage  in  making  head  against  the  invaders.     The  Thebans  were 
now  forced   to   make   a  precipitate   retreat.     This  unsuccessful 
enterprise  was  the  more  galling  to  Epaminondas,  that  the  term  of 
his  military  command  was  just  about  to  expire.     He  earnestly 
wished   to  compensate   for  his   failure  by  some  splendid  stroke 
against  the  enemy.     The  Spartan  troops,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
been   suddenly  called   off  from   Mantinea  to   defend  their  city. 
Epaminondas  now  attempted,  by  a  rapid  march,  to  surprise  and 
seize  Mantinea;  but  in  the  meantime  its  garrison  had  been  rein- 
forced by  an  Athenian  army,  which  met  the  Thebans  in  front,  on 
their  approach   to  the  town,  while  the  Spartans,  aware  of  tlieir 
design,  were  following  close  upon   their  rear.      An  engagement 
now  ensued,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in   the  Grecian  history. 
The   army  of  the   Thebans  amounted  to  30,000  foot  and  3000 
horse ;  that  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  to  20,000  foot 
and  2000  horse. 

The  battle  was  fought  with  the  most  desperate  courage  on  both 
sides.     The  detail  of  particulars   is  to  be  found  in  Xenophon^ 
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Diodorus,  and  other  historians.  The  judicious  disposition  of  the 
Theban  army,  and  their  movements  during  the  engagement, 
showed  the  profound  military  skill  of  their  general.  In  me  heat 
of  the  battle,  the  Thebans  having  broken  and  repulsed  the  Lace* 
daemonian  phalanx,  Epaminondas,  too  rashly  purging  his  success, 
bad  advanced  beyond  the  line  of  his  troops,  when  the  enemy 
rallying,  he  was  exposed  to  a  whole  shower  of  darts,  and  fell, 
pierced  with  numberless  wounds.  His  faithful  Thebans  found 
means  to  rescue  his  body  while  life  yet  remained,  and  to  bring 
him  to  his  tent.  A  javelin  stuck  fast  in  his  breast,  and  his  physi- 
cian declared  that  on  extracting  it  he  would  immediately  expire. 
In  this  extremity,  breathless  and  fainting,  while  his  friends  stood 
weeping  around  him,  be  first  inquired  what  was  become  of  his 
shield,  and  being  told  that  it  was  safe,  be  beckoned  to  have  it 
brought  to  him,  and  kissed  it.  He  then  asked  which  side  had 
gained  the  victory,  and  being  told  it  was  the  Thebans,  "Then," 
said  he,  "all  is  well.''  While  some  of  his  friends  were  lamenting 
his  untimely  fall,  and,  regretting  that  he  had  left  no  children  to 
perpetuate  his  memory;  "Yes,''  said  he,  'I  have  left  two  fair 
daughters,  Leuctra  and  Mantinea — these  will  perpetuate  my  mem- 
ory ;" — so  saying,  with  his  own  hands  he  drew  forth  the  javelin 
from  his  breast,  and  instantly  expired. 

The  ancipnt  historians  have  ranked  Epaminondas  among  the 
greatest  heroes  and  most  illustrious  characters  of  antiquity.  Epam* 
inondas  prineeps  mto  judicio  Grctcitz^  says  Cicero.  As  a  general, 
there  needs  no  other  criterion  of  his  merit  than  to  compare  the 
situation  in  which  he  found  his  country,  enslaved,  oppressed,  weak, 
and  inconsiderable,  with  that  in  which  he  left  it,  the  most  formidable 
power  in  Greece.  As  a  private  citizen,  his  social  virtues,  the  gen- 
erosity of  his  disposition,  a  total  disregard  of  wealth,  which  his  high 
employments  gave  him  an  easy  opportunity  of  accumulating ;  his 
eminent  philosophical  and  literary  genius,  and  above  all,  a  modest 
simplicity  of  demeanor,  which  added  lustre  to  all  his  numerous 
accomplishments,  were  the  distinguishing  features  of  his  character. 
With  him  the  glory  of  his  country  may  be  said  to  have  been  bom 
and  to  have  died  ;  for,  from  the  inauspicious  day  of  his  death,  the 
Theban  power  vanished  at  once,  and  that  Boeotian  republic  sunk 
again  into  its  original  obscurity. 

Athens  and  Sparta  were  humbled  in  the  battle  of  Mantinea. 
Thebes  was  victorious,  but  she  was  undone  by  the  death  of  Epam« 
inondas.  All  parties  were  now  disposed  to  peace,  and  Artaxerxes, 
more  powerful  among  those  infatuated  states  than  in  his  own  domin- 
ions of  Persia,  dictated  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  It  was  stipulated 
that  each  of  the  states  should  retain  what  it  then  possessed,  and  that 
all  should  enjoy  their  liberties  independent  of  each  other.  The 
Spartans  alone  refused  their  assent  to  this  treaty,  unwilling  to  relin* 
quish  that  control  which  they  considered  as  their  right  over  some 
of  their  tributary  cities. 
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Artaxerxes  soon  after  died  of  a  broken  heart  Darius,  his  eldest 
son,  together  with  fifty  of  his  natural  brothers,  had  conspired  against 
their  father,  but  their  designs  were  defeated,  and  they  were  all  put 
to  death.  Ochus,  the  third  of  his  lawful  sons,  succeeded  him. 
This  monster  had  made  his  way  to  the  throne  by  murdering  his 
elder  brother,  and,  to  secure  his  possession,  he  murdered  aU  that 
remained  of  his  kindred. 

The  treaty  recently  concluded  among  the  states  of  Greece  was 
fatal  in  its  consequences  to  the  glory  of  the  nation.  The  greater 
republics,  exhausted  and  weakened  by  the  war,  and  now  abridged 
in  their  power  and  resources  by  the  independence  of  the  smaller 
states,  were  alternately  sunk  in  indolence  and  apathy,  and  em- 
broiled by  civil  contentions.  The  inferior  republics,  who  derived 
weight  and  consideration  chiefly  from  their  alliance  with  the  great 
states  who  were  their  protectors,  were  now  forced,  in  all  their 
quarrels  with  each  odier,  to  rely  upon  their  own  strength.  No 
general  object  united  the  nation,  which  now  became  a  discordant 
mass  of  unequal  and  independent  parts.  .  In  addition  to  these 
symptoms  of  decline,  luxury  was  extending  her  baneful  influence, 
in  enervating  and  corrupting  the  patriotic  spirit.  A  taste  for  the 
productions  of  the  fine  arts,  and  a  passionate  pursuit  of  pleasure, 
had,  in  the  Athenian  republic  particularly,  entirely  supplanted 
heroic  virtue.  Poets,  musicians,  sculptors,  and  comedians,  were 
now  the  only  great  men  of  Attica.  While  the  bewitching  dramas 
of  Sophocles  and  Euripides  charmed  the  ears,  and  the  sculptures 
of  Phidias,  of  Glycon,  and  Praxiteles  fascinated  the  eyes  of  the 
refined  and  voluptuous  Athenians,  military  glory  was  forgotten  ; 
and  the  defence  of  the  state,  no  longer  the  care  of  its  citizens,  was 
committed  to  mercenaries,  who  filled  both  its  fleets  and  its  armies. 
Even  in  Sparta,  luxury  had  begun  to  spread  her  contagion  ;  while 
her  power  was  shaken  by  the  general  treaty,  which,  though  rejected 
on  her  part,  gave  sufficient  warrant  to  all  her  dependent  cities  to 
renounce  their  allegiance. 

In  this  declining  situation  of  Greece,  while  she  oflfered  a  tempt- 
ing object  of  ambition  to  the  designs  either  of  a  foreign  conqueror 
or  a  domestic  tyrant,  the  prince  of  a  small  monarchy,  hitherto 
quite  inconsiderable,  began  to  meditate  an  attack  against  her 
general  liberties.  .  This  was  Philip  of  Macedon  ;  the  same  youth 
whom,  as  we  have  observed,  a  few  years  before,  Pelopidas  had 
carried  a  hostage  to  Thebes  in  security  of  that  establishment  he 
had  made,  in  placing  Perdiccas  II.  on  the  throne,  and  composing 
the  disorders  of  his  kingdom. 

Philip,  while  in  Thebes,  had  been  the  companion  of  Epaminon- 
das,  the  pupil  of  his  father  Polymnis,  and  had  shared  in  those 
excellent  lessons  which  formed  the  illustrious  Theban  to  be  the 
support  and  glory  of  his  country.  The  house  of  Polymnis,  at 
Thebes,  was  tlie  resort  of  the  most  learned  and  virtuous  men  of 
that  country.     There  Lysidas,  of  Tarentum,  read  his  lectures  on 
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phitosopby;  a  science  in  which  Epaminondas  was  no  less  emment^i 
Dy  the  testimony  of  all  antiquity,  than  he  was  in  the  talents  of  a 
great  military  leader.  It  was  in  the  latter  character  rather  than 
the  former  that  he  served  as  a  model  to  the  young  Philip,  who, 
though  of  acute  talents,  had  neither  the  virtues  nor  the  cultivated 
raind  of  the  illustrious  Theban.  The  abilities  of  Philip  raised  him 
to  the  throne,  which  was  then  filled  by  his  nephew  Amyntas,  the 
son  of  his  elder  brother  Perdiccas.  The  Macedonians  declared 
they  wanted  not  a  child,  but  a  man,  to  be  their  eovemor.  If 
great  military  talents,  unbounded  ambition,  with  profound  political 
sagacity,  could,  in  a  sovereign,  compensate  for  the  want  of  mord 
qualities  and  the  absence  of  every  generous  virtue,  Philip  was  not 
unworthy  to  wear  a  crown. 

Scarcely  was  he  seated  on  the  throne,  when  he  was  attacked 
from  every  quarter.  The  lUyrians  and  the  Paeonians  made  inroads 
upon  his  territories.  Two  rival  princes,  Pausanias  and  Argeus, 
relations  of  the  last  monarch,  disputed  his  title,  each  claiming  the 
sovereignty  for  himself.  The  Thracians  armed  for  Pausanias,  the 
Athenians  for  Ameus.  Philip  disarmed  the  Peonians  by  bribes 
and  promises.  The  Thracians  were  won  by  a  similar  policy.  He 
gained  a  victory  over  the  Athenians,  in  which  his  rival  Argseus  lost 
his  life;  and  having  thus  accomplished  the  security  of  his  title  to 
the  throne,  he  attained  with  the  people  of  Athens  the  character  of 
extreme  moderation  and  generosity,  by  sending  back  to  their 
country  without  ransom,  all  the  prisoners  he  had  taken  in  battle. 

In  this  manner,  by  the  most  dexterous  policy,  he  removed  a 

Eart^of  his  enemies,  that  he  might  have  tne  rest  at  his  mercy, 
litherto  his  conduct  might  in  general  be  justified;  for,  as  yet,  his 
interest  had  not  prompted  him  to  act  a  dishonorable  part.  No 
man  wantonly,  or  through  choice,  throws  away  his  character. 
Bat  Philip  knew  no  other  motive  of  action  but  his  own  interest ; 
and  he  had  no  scruples  as  to  the  means  of  accomplishing  it.  Arti- 
fices of  every  kind,  dissimulation,  perfidy,  breach  of  promises,  and 
oaths,  were  with  Philip  the  ordinary  and  the  necessary  engines  of 
government.  Corruption  was  his  favorite  instrument.  It  was  a 
maxim  of  his,  that  no  fortification  was  impregnable  into  which  a 
mule  could  make  its  way  with  a  bag  of  money.  Philip,  in  his 
designs  against  the  liberties  of  Greece,  found  occasion  to  employ 
the  utmost  extent  of  his  political  address,  and  to  exercise,  alter- 
nately every  talent  of  which  he  was  possessed.  He  had  his  pen- 
sionaries in  all  the  republics,  whose  care  it  was  to  give  him  intelli- 
gence of  every  measure,  to  form  a  party  in  his  interest,  and  on  all 
occasions  when  bis  enterprises  were  called  in  question,  to  justify 
his  designs  and  vindicate  his  proceedings.  In  Athens,  he  had  in 
this  character  .£schines  the  orator  devoted  to  his  interest,  and  two 
comedians,  Aristodemus  and  Neoptolemus,  men  of  high  influence 
in  the  public  assemblies.  With  these  illustrious  characters  in  hk 
interest,  Philip  was  at  ease  with  respect  to  the  Athenians. 
VOL.  I  22 
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In  the  same  manner  securing  his  partisans  in  the  other  repub- 
lics, it  was  now  only  necessary  to  set  them  at  variance  with  each 
other,  that  his  alliance  might  be  courted,  and  an  opportunity  fur- 
nished for  introducing  the  Macedonian  troops  into  Greece.  The 
miserable  policy  and  imprudence  of  the  principal  republics  accom- 
plished his  wishes,  without  giving  him  even  the  trouble  of  an 
eflFort. 

The  Phocians  having  ploughed  up  some  of  the  lands  which 
belonged  to  the  temple  of  Apollo,  at  Delphos,  were  cited  on  that 
account  before  the  Amphictyonic  council,  and  condemned  to  pay 
a  heavy  fine.  Instead  of  submitting  to  this  decree,  they  now 
pretended  that  the  custody  of  the  temple  and  all  its  patrimony 
belonged  of  right  to  them ;  and  they  boldly  seized  the  sacred 
edifice  with  the  whole  of  its  treasures.  These  proceedings  put  all 
Greece  into  a  flame.  The  Phocians  had  some  plausible  reasons 
to  assign  in  support  of  their  claim;  otherwise  we  cannot  suppose 
that  the  Athenians  and  Spartans  would  have  espoused  their  cause, 
m  opposition  to  most  of  the  otlier  states  of  Greece,  who  regarded 
their  conduct  as  highly  sacrilegious.  The  Thebans,  the  Thessa- 
lians,  and  tne  Locrians,  armed  in  the  cause  of  Apollo,  and  took  a 
most  active  part  in  what  was  termed  the  sacred  war.  The  spirit 
of  hostility  acquired  additional  rancor  from  religious  zeal;  and  both . 
sides  adopted  the  sanguinary  policy  of  giving  no  quarter  in  battle, 
and  putting  to  death  their  prisoners  without  mercy.  The  Theban 
general,  Philomelus,  found  himself  in  this  last  predicament,  and 
seeing  no  possibility  of  escaping  out  of  the  hands  of  a  body  of  the 
enemy  who  had  surrounded  him,  threw  himself  headlong  over  a 
precipice. 

The  sacred  war  had  lasted  for  some  time.  Philip  of  Macedon 
in  the  meantime  was  gradually  extending  his  territories,  and  had 
already,  by  conquest,  made  himself  master  of  a  great  part  of 
Thrace,  when  the  Thessalians  implored  his  assistance  against 
their  tyrant  Lycophron,  the  brother  and  successor  of  Alexander  of 
Pherae,  whose  government  they  felt  yet  more  intolerable  than  that 
of  his  predecessor.  The  tyrant  had  sought  aid  of  the  Phocians 
to  support  him  against  his  own  subjects,  who,  on  their  part,  were 
thus  fully  justified  in  courting  the  assistance  of  the  Macedonians 
to  protect  their  liberties.  After  several  engagements  of  various 
issue,  Philip  prevailed  in  driving  the  Phocians  completely  out  of 
Thessaly;  ^d  Lycophron,  finding  himself  unable  to  cope  witli 
the  Macedonian  power,  resigned  his  sovereignty  and  put  Philip  in 
possession  of  his  capital  of  Pherae. 

A  short  time  before  this  period,  his  queen,  Olympias,  the 
daughter  of  Neoptolemus,  king  of  Epirus,  was  delivered  at  Pella, 
in  the  first  year  of  the  106th  Olympiad  (356  b.  c),  of  a  son, 
Alexander,  justly  denominated  the  Great.  On  this  event,  Philip 
wrote  to  the  philosopher  Aristotle  in  these  emphatic  words,  truly 
«7orthy  of  a  king:  ^'  Know  that  a  son  is  bom  to  us.     We  thank 
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the  gods,  first,  for  their  excellent  gift,  and,  secondly,  that  it  is 
bestowed  in  the  age  of  Aristotle,  who,  we  trust,  will  render  him  a 
son  worthy  of  his  father,  and  a  prince  worthy  of  Macedonia."  * 

The  success  which  had  hitherto  attended  the  arms  and  the 
policy  of  Philip  inspired  him  now  with  the  daring  ambition  of 
rendering  himself  the  arbiter  and  sovereign  of  Greece.  The 
retreat  of  the  Phocians  from  Thessaly  furnished  him  with  the 
plausible  pretext  of  advancing  with  his  troops  to  Thermopylae,  in 
order  to  enter  the  country  of  Phocis;  while  his  real  design  was  to 
secure  that  important  pass,  which  opened  to  him  the  territory  of 
Attica.     This  was  a  bold  attempt;  for  no  foreign  power  had  ever 

gissed  that  gate  of  Greece,  since  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  at 
lataea.  The  Athenians  were  justly  alarmed,  not  less  for  their 
own  safety  than  for  the  general  liberties  of  the  nation ;  and  tliey 
owed  the  energy  of  their  conduct  on  this  occasion  to  the  manly 
eloquence  and  patriotism  of  Demosthenes. 

Demosthenes,  the  prince  of  the  Grecian  orators,  now  made  the 
first  display  of  his  eminent  talents.  He  had  no  advantages  of 
birth  or  education.  His  father,  a  sword-cutler,  or,  as  Juvenal  has 
termed  him,  a  blacksmith,  left  him  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  seven, 
to  the  care  of  profligate  guardians,  who  robbed  him  of  his  small 
patrimony.  But  he  possessed  that  native  genius  which  surmounts 
every  disadvantage  oi  birth  or  situation.  Ambition  prompted  him 
to  the  study  of  oratory;  for,  going  one  day  to  the  court  to  hear 
the  pleadings  in  some  cause  of  moment,  he  was  so  impressed  with 
the  eloquence  of  Callistratus,  and  so  fired  by  the  popular  applause 
bestowed  on  that  orator  upon  his  gaining  the  suit  in  which  he  had 
pleaded,  that  he  determined  from  that  moment  that  this  should  be 
his  road  to  eminence  and  distinction.  No  man,  in  this  arduous 
course,  ever  struggled  with  greater  natural  obstacles,  or  more  hap- 
pily overcame  them.  His  voice  was  harsh  and  uncouth,  his 
vticulation  indistinct,  and  his  gestures  awkward  and  constrained; 
but,  sensible  of  his  defects,  he  labored  night  and  day  in  private 
exercises  of  elocution,  till  he  completely  subdued  them ;  and  then, 
confident  of  his  powers,  he  broke  forth  at  once  the  most  distin- 
guished orator  of  his  age.  He  had  in  this  emergency  of  public 
afiTairs  a  noble  field  of  exertion.  On  the  first  intelligence  that 
Philip  was  on  his  march  to  Thermopylae,  Demosthenes  ascended 
the  tribunal  in  the  Ecclesia,  and  in  a  most  animated  harangue 
iroused  the  patriotic  ardor  of  his  countrymen,  by  painting  to  them, 
wn  striking  colors,  the  ambitious  designs  of  this  artful  and  enter- 


*  Aristotle,  by  birth  a  Stagy  rite,  came  to  Athens  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and 
was  for  twenty  years  a  scholar  of  Plato,  who  died  348  b.  c.  In  the  forty-third 
year  of  his  age  he  went  to  Macedonia,  and  was  for  eiffht  years  employed  in  the 
education  or  Alexander ;  at  the  end  of  which  period  he  returned  to  Athens, 
335  B.  c,  and  taught  for  twelve  years  in  the  Lycieum.  He  died  in  his  sixty- 
third  year,  3S2  b.  c  ,  a  year  after  the  death  of  his  illustrious  pnpil 
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yriajiig  prince;  and  urged  the  absolute  necessity  of  an  immediate 
and  most  vigorous  effort  for  the  preservation  of  the  national  liberty. 
His  ebquence  was  successful.  The  Athenians  instantly  flew  to 
arms,  and  arrived  at  Thermopyls  in  sufficient  time  to  defend  the 
entry  to  the  straits.  Philip  was  disconcerted  at  this  unexpected 
'>roof  of  hostility  from  the  Athenians,  with  whom  he  had  taken 
the  utmost  pains  by  every  means  to  ingratiate  himself;  but  he  was 
too  prudent  to  hazard  a  premature  discovery  of  the  extent  of  his 
ambitious  views.  He  made  a  plausible  pretext  for  withdrawing 
his  troops  to  the  northward,  and  postponed  for  that  time  his  ven- 
geance against  the  sacrilegious  Phocians.  The  Athenians,  imposed 
on  by  this  politic  conduct,  began  to  consider  their  fears  of  danger 
as  altogether  groundleias,  and  were  lulled  into  a  pleasing  dream  of 
perfect  security. 

The  sacred  war  had  now  lasted  about  ten  years;  and  every  cam- 
paign had  given  a  fresh  acquisition  of  power  to  the  daring  and  politic 
Macedonian.  The  Athenians,  finding  no  advantage  on  tiieir  part, 
and  heartily  tired  of  hostilities,  which  save  too  much  interruption 
to  their  favorite  ease  and  luxurious  enjoyments,  sent  ambassadors 
to  Philip  with  instructions  to  negotiate  a  general  peace.  But  he 
bribed  (tie  ambassadors,  spun  out  the  negotiations,  and  in  the  mean 
time  proceeded  in  the  most  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  This 
conduct  might  have  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Athenians,  had  not 
their  corrupted  orators,  the  pensionaries  of  Philip,  labored  assidu- 
ously to  foster  their  blind  security.  '^  The  interests  of  Philip  (said 
iSschines)  are  the  same  with  your  own.  Why  therefora  this 
giK>undless  jealousy  and  alarm  at  all  his  motions?  Let  him  once 
pass  Thermopylae,  and  you  will  see  what  will  be  his  conduct.  His 
darling  object  is  the  destruction  of  your  enemies.  His  design  is 
to  subdue  Thebes,  that  insolent  rivd  of  the  Athenian  power  and 
sovereignty.  In  this  enterprise  he  wishes  only  to  cooperate  with 
yourselves;  and  when  accomplished,  as  it  speedily  must  be,  by  your 
joint  endeavors,  Athens  has  then  the  full  command  of  Greece.*' 
This  infatuated  people  were  actually  the  dupes  of  such  chimeras. 

The  Athenians  withdrew  their  army  from  Thermopylae;  Philip 
poured  down  like  a  torrent  upon  the  country  of  Phocis,  and  carry- 
ing all  before  him,  presented  himself  at  Delphos  as  the  avenger  of 
Apollo.  He  then  hastily  assembled  the  Amphictyonic  council, 
taking  care  previously  to  sound  the  deputies  of  the  several  states, 
and  to  admit  only  such  as  were  devoted  to  his  interest.  The 
assembly,  thus  prepared,  passed  a  decree  which  declared  the 
Phocians  to  liave  forfeited  their  place  in  that  general  council, 
which  henceforth  should  be  supplied  by  the  king  of  Macedon, 
whom,  in  consideration  of  his  important  services,  they  appointed 
to  preside  at  the  Pythian  games,  joindy  with  the  Thebans  and 
Thessalians.  Thus,  by  the  most  artful  policy,  Philip  had  acquired 
Hie  rights  of  a  naturalized  Greek,  his  dominions  of  Macedonia  now 
•ormed  a  part  oi  the  body  of  the  nation,  and  he  had.  henceforth,  an 
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undisputed  title  to  take  a  part  in  all  such  measures  as  regarded  the 
general  and  national  interests. 

From  that  moment  Philip  became  the  arbiter  of  Greece,  and  the 
umpire  in  all  differences  between  her  contending  states.  While  the 
more  powerful  republics  courted  his  friendship  to  assist  them  in 
their  ambitious  designs  against  each  other,  or  against  the  liberty  of 
the  smaller  states,  these,  on  the  other  hand,  solicited  his  protection 
to  defend  their  rights  against  lawless  usurpation  and  tyranny.  Others, 
again,  who  fell  under  neither  of  these  descriptions,  but  were  embroil- 
ed with  faction  at  home,  besought  his  aid  to  compose  their  domestic 
dissensions,  and  would  have  cheerfully  parted  with  their  liberty  to 
rid  themselves  of  the  miseries  of  tumult  and  anarchy. 

In  tills  situation  of  Greece,  the  politics  of  Demosthenes,  who 
incessantly  endeavored  to  rouse  the  Athenians  to  a  vigorous  op- 
position to  the  designs  of  Philip,  and  incite  them  to  declare  open 
war  against  this  ambitious  prince,  have  been  by  some  writers  cen- 
sured as  imprudent  and  pernicious;  and  it  is  no  doubt  a  truth  that 
some  of  the  best  patriots  of  Athens,  the  virtuous  Phocion  for  ex- 
ample, were  of  this  opiniod,  and  proposed  an  opposite  counsel. 
They  saw  that  the  martial  spirit  of  the  republic  was  extinct,  the 
finances  of  the  state  were  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and  the  manners  of 
the  people  irretrievably  corrupted.  There  was  assuredly  too 
much  solidity  in  the  argument  of  Phocion  which  he  opposed  to 
the  Philippica  of  Demosthenes: — "I  will  recommend  to  you,  0 
Athenians,  to  go  to  war,  when  I  find  you  capable  of  supporting  a 
war;  when  I  see  the  youth  of  the  republic  animated  with  courage, 
yet  submissive  and  obedient;  the  rich  cheerfully  contributing  to 
the  necessities  of  the  state;  and  the  orators  no  longer  cheating  and 
pillaging  the  public.'*  But  granting  the  verisimilitude  of  this  de- 
grading picture,  was  it  not  a  nobler  attempt  of  Demosthenes  to 
revive  the  martial  spirit,  to  stimulate  by  shame  the  indolence  of 
his  countrymen,  to  hold  up  in  glowing  colors  to  their  view  the 
striking  contrast  between  the  days  of  former  glory  and  of  present 
disgrace,  and  to  excite  to  some  great  and  patriotic  exertion  for 
the  recovery  of  the  national  honor  and  the  preservation  of  their 
libei'ties.^ 

When  Athens  was  thus  roused  to  a  vigorous  exertion  for  the 
preservation  of  Grecian  freedom,  it  was  surely  to  be  hoped,  and 
confidently  expected,  that  she  was  not  to  stand  alone  in  that  noble 
effort  of  patriotism.  But  even  had  none  of  the  other  republics 
followed  her  example,  and  joined  her  standards,  Aat  circumstance, 
instead  of  diminishing,  must  have  signally  enhanced  her  honor,  and 
afforded  the  only  possible  consolation  in  the  event  that  the  issue 
was  uuprosperous.  "No,''  said  Demosthenes,  in  a  tone  of  ani- 
mation which  fired  the  whole  assembly,  "  it  can  never  be  to  your 
reproach  that  you  have  braved  dangers  and  death  for  the  safety  and 
freedom  of  your  country.  I  swear  it  by  our  brave  forefathers, 
by  the  manes  of  tliose  illustrious  men  who  fell  at  Marathon,  at 
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Plataea,  and  at  Salamis,  by  their  sacred  ashes  which  sleep  with 
honor  in  the  public  monuments/'*  It  was  in  a  similar  strain  of 
glowing  eloquence  that  Demosthenes  roused  the  torpid  spirits  of 
his  countrymen  to  a  vigorous  effort  to  preserve  their  independence 
against  the  designs  of  this  artful  and  ambitious  prince;  and  Philip 
had  just  reason  to  say  that  he  was  more  afraid  of  that  man  than  of 
all  the  fleets  and  armies  of  the  Athenians.  It  was  highly,  therefore, 
to  the  honor  of  the  Athenians  that  they  listened  to  the  counsels  of 
this  excellent  orator,  and,  however  unequal  to  the  contest,  deter- 
mined that  they  would  dearly  sell  their  freedom.  The  Thebans 
joined  them  in  this  noble  resolution,  persuaded  likewise  by  the 
eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  who  went  thither  as  ambassador  from 
Athens  to  form  an  alliance  for  their  joint  interests  against  the  Ma- 
cedonian. It  was  now  no  shame  to  court  the  aid  of  Persia;  and  a 
league  was  formed  likewise  with  the  islands  of  Rhodes,  Cos,  and 
Chios.  A  fleet  was  armed  under  the  command  of  Chares  to  relieve 
Byzantium,  then  besieged  by  Philip;  but  Chares,  of  whom  the  allies 
had  no  favorable  opinion,  was  soon  after  superseded  by  Phocion; 
for  this  illustrious  man,  though  in  his  private  judgment  more  inclined 
to  peace,  was  in  war  justly  regarded  as  the  main  support  of  his 
country's  honor  and  glory. 

Phocion  delivered  Byzantium  and  Perinthus  from  the  yoke  of 
Macedon,  drove  Philip  out  of  the  Chersonesus,  and  took  several 
of  his  dependent  cities.  The  Macedonian  loudly  complained  of 
the  Athenians,  as  having  first  commenced  hostilities;  and  the  artful 
dissembler,  still  further  to  preserve  a  show  of  moderation,  request- 
ed a  renewal  of  the  peace.  A  negotiation  for  that  purpose  was 
prolonged  by  him  for  two  years.  Demosthenes  still  raised  his 
voice  for  war.  It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  the  Athenians,  hav- 
ing consulted  the  Delphian  oracle,  which  advised  them  to  make 
peace,  Demosthenes,  in  an  animated  harangue,  openly  insinuated 
that  the  oracle  was  corrupted,  by  declaring  that  the  Pythia  Philip* 
pized.  The  eloquence  of  the  orator  prevailed  over  the  counsel  pf 
the  hireling  priestess,  and  the  Athenians  took  the  field  in  great 
force,  joined  by  the  Thebans  and  their  other  allies.  It  was  the 
interest  of  Philip,  who  had  long  wished,  and,  consequently,  pre- 
pared himself  for  a  fair  trial  of  strength,  to  bring  his  enemy  as  soon 
as  possible  to  a  general  engagement.  This  the  Athenians  ought  of 
course  to  have  as  earnestly  avoided;  but  the  disunion  of  counsels 
which  commonly  attend  allied  armies,  was  the  cause  of  a  fatal 
resolution  to  abide  a  decisive  issue.  This  took  place  in  the  field 
of  Chaeronea. 

The  Macedonian  army  amounted  to  30,000  foot  and  2000 
horse;  that  of  the  Athenians  and  their  allies  was  nearly  equal  in 
number.  .  The  left  wing  of  the  Macedonians  was  commanded  by 
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the  young  Alexander,  and  it  was  his  fortune  to  be  apposed  by 
that  body  of  the  Thebans  called  the  sacred  band;  the  courage  of 
the  combatants  on  both  sides  was  therefore  inflamed  by  a  high 

Krinciple  of  honor.  The  attack  of  Alexander  was  impetuous 
eyond  all  description,  but  was  sustained  with  the  most  determined 
bravery  on  the  part  of  the  Thebans;  and  had  the  courage  and 
conduct  of  their  allies  given  them  an  adequate  support,  the  fortune 
of  the  day  would  probably  have  been  fatal  to  the  Macedonians; 
out,  unaided  by  the  timely  cooperation  of  the  main  body  of  the 
Greeks,  the  sacred  band  were  left  alone  to  sustain  this  desperate 
assault,  and  they  fought  till  the  whole  of  these  noble  Thebans  lay 
dead  upon  the  field.  The  Athenians,  however,  on  their  part,  had 
made  a  most  vigorous  attaqk  on  the  centre  of  the  Macedonian  army, 
and  broke  and  put  to  flight  a  great  body  of  the  enerny.  Philip, 
at  the  head  of  his  formidable  phalanx,  wa#  not  engaged  in  the 
fight,  but  coolly  withheld  his  attack  till  he  saw  the  Greeks  pursu* 
ing  their  success  against  the  centre  with  a  tumultuous  impetuosity. 
He  then  charged  them  in  the  rear  with  the  whole  strength  and 
solidity  of  his  phalanx  opposed  to  their  deranged  and  disorderly 
battalions.  The  aspect  of  affairs  was  now  quite  changed,  and  the 
Grecian  army,  after  a  desperate  conflict,  was  broken  and  entirely 
put  to  flight.  Two  thousand  Greeks  were  made  prisoners,  and 
Philip  gained  the  praise  of  great  clemency  by  checking  the 
slaughter  of  the  Athenians  and  sparing  the  lives  ot  ail  his  captives. 
It  was  now  his  policy  to  soothe  and  conciliate  the  minds  of  that 
people  whom  he  wished  henceforth  to  rule  as  a  legitimate  sove- 
reign. This  decisive  engagement,  which,  in  its  immediate  conse- 
ijuences,  put  an  end  to  the  liberties  of  Greece,  was  fought  in  the 
year  338  before  Christ. 

The  Athenians  sought  a  desperate  consolation  in  attributing 
their  defeat  at  Chaeronea  to  the  fault  of  their  generals  Lysidas 
and  Chares.  The  former  they  condemned  to  death;  the  latter 
owed  his  life  to  the  boldness  and  intrepidity  with  which  he  made 
bis  defence. 

Demosthenes  had  fled  from  the  field  of  battle;  so  different  is 
speculative  from  active  courage.  Yet  the  merits  of  this  illustrious 
man  were  not  forgotten,  though  the  issue  of  his  counsels  had  been 
unsuccessful.  He  was  entrusted  by  the  Athenians  with  the  charge 
of  rebuilding  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  a  crown  of  gold  was  decreed 
to  him,  at  the  suggestion  of  Ctesiphon,  as.  the  reward  of  his  pub- 
lic services.  This  noark  of  honor  excited  the  jealousy  of  his  rival 
JEscliines,  and  gave  rise  to  that  famous  controversy  tisqi.  Sistfxkt'ou 
(i.  e.  concerning  the  crown) — which  produced  two  of  the  most 
animated  orations  that  are  preserved  to  us  of  the  composition  of 
the  ancients.  Demosthenes  came  off  triumphant,  and  his  oppo- 
nent was  banished  from  his  country.  Cicero,  in  his  third  book 
"De  Oratore,"  c.  56,  has  recorded  a  very  beautiful  anecdote  on 
this  occasion.     iBschines,  in  exile  among  die  Rhodians,  amused 
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himself  with  reciting  lo  that  people  some  of  his  own  orations. 
Among  others,  he  rehearsed  to  them  that  which  he  had  spoken 
against  Demosthenes  in  the  cause  of  the  crown.  The  Rhodians 
expressed  a  desire  to  hear  what  his  opponent  had  answered  to  a 
composition  so  powerful  and  convincing.  He  then  read  to  them, 
with  proper  modulation  of  voice  and  emphasis,  the  oration  of 
Demosthenes,  which,  when  they  had  all  united  in  admiring — 
*'Think  now,  my  iBriends,*'  said  he,  "  how  much  greater  must  have 
been  your  admiration  had  you  heard  that  extraordinary  man  him- 
self recite  this  masterly  composition."  A  singular  instance  indeed 
of  his  generosity  of  mind,  who  could  thus  do  justice  to  the  merits 
of  a  rival,  whose  success  and  triumph  had  been  the  cause  of  his 
own  disgrace. 

It  may  be  justly  §aid  that  of  all  those  sciences  which  deserve 
the  name  of  manly  or  truly  dignified,  eloquence  was  the  only  one 
which  yet  continued  to  flourish  in  Greece. 

After  the  battle  of  Chaeronea  all  the  states  of  Greece  submitted 
to  the  conqueror.  But  it  was  not  the  policy  of  Pliilip  to  treat 
them  as  a  conquered  people.  He  knew  that  the  Greeks  must  be 
very  cautiously  managed.  He  endeavored  to  withdraw  their  minds 
fi*om  all  idea  of  the  degraded  condition  to  which  they  were  now 
reduced.  His  views  had  pointed  to  a  greater  object  of  ambition 
tlian  the  sovereignty  of  Greece;  and,  in  proposing  to  them  the  con 
quest  of  Persia,  he  withdrew  their  attention  from  the  galling  thought 
of  their  own  servitude,  while  he  flattered  their  self-consequence  by 
making  the  Greeks  the  partners  in  his  own  schemes  of  extensive 
dominion.  It  was  a  natural  preparatory  measure  to  appoint  Philip  the 
generalissimo  of  the  nation. 

At  this  period  the  Persian  monarchy  was  embroiled  with  the 
revolt  of  several  of  the  provinces.  Ochus  had  reduced  them  less 
by  force  of  arms  than  by  corrupting  and  bringing  over  to  his  inter- 
est the  heads  of  the  rebellion.  Mentor  of  Rhodes  delivered  up 
to  him  the  Sidonians,  who,  when  they  discovered  that  they  werfe 
betrayed,  set  fire  to  their  city  and  perished  in  the  flames.  The 
dreadful  catastrophe  was  followed  by  the  submission  of  all  Phoe- 
nicia ;  and  Cyprus,  which  had  likewise  revolted,  returned  soon 
after  to  its  allegiance.  Mentor's  services  were  rewarded  by  the 
Persian  monarch  with  the  government  of  all  the  Asiatic  coasts. 
Ochus  did  not  long  enjoy  the  pacification  of  his  empire.  Bagoas, 
a  favorite  eunuch,  poisoned  him  and  all  his  children,  except  Arses, 
the  youngest,  whose  infancy  aflferded  the  murderer  the  prospect  of 
governing  Persia  as  his  tutor;  but  dreading  the  punishment  of  Iiis 
crimes,  he  thought  it  his  safest  policy  to  raise  'to  the  throne  a 
prince  of  the  royal  blood,  Darius,  sumamed  Codomannus,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  the  grandson  of  Darius  Nothus. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Persia  when  Pliilip  prepared  for  his 
great  enterprise,  by  sending  his  lieutenants  Attalus  and  Parmenio 
mto  Asia.     As  usual  before  all  expeditions  of  importance,  he  con- 
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suited  the  Delphic  oracle,  and  received  the  following  response, 
equally  applicable  to  the  prosperous  or  unsuccessful  event  of  the 
war :  —  The  hull  is  ready  crotmed ;  his  end  approaches^  and  he 
mil  soon  be  sacrificed.  "The  prophecy/' said  Philip,  "is  quite 
clear:  the  bull  is  the  monarch  ol  Persia."  The  prediction  speed- 
il}  found  its  accomplishment,  but  Philip  himself  was  the  victim. 
While  engaged  in  celebrating  a  magnificent  festival  on  the  mar- 
riage of  his  daughter  Cleopatra  with  the  king  of  Epirus,  and 
walking  in  solemn  procession  to  the  temple,  he  was  struck  into 
the  heart  with  a  dagger  by  Pausanias,  a  noble  youth  who  had 
been  brutally  injured  by  Attains,  the  brother-in-law  of  Philip 
and  to  whom  that  prince  had  refused  to  do  justice.  Philip  had 
in  the  latter  period  of  his  reign  degraded  himself  by  some  strong 
acts  of  tyranny,  the  fruit  of  an  uncontrolled  indulgence  of  vicious 
appetites. .  As  the  pretext  of  a  divorce  from  his  queen  Olympias, 
the  mother  of  Alexander,  he  threw  the  most  unjust  suspicions  upon 
her  character,  and  drove  her  son  from  court  in  disgust  at  the  con- 
duct of  his  father,  who  now  assumed  Cassandra,  the  niece  of 
Attains,  who  had  captivated  him  by  the  charms  of  her  person, 
into  the  place  of  his  injured  queen.  The  disgust  which  Alexander 
justly  conceived  at  these  proceedings,  encouraged  a  suspicion,  for 
which,  however,  there  are  no  solid  grounds,  that  he  was  privy  to 
the  design  of  Pausanias. 

The  Athenians,  with  much  meanness,  expressed,  on  occasion 
of  Philip's  death,  tlie  most  tumultuous  joy.  A  solemn  sacrifice 
of  thanksgiving  was  offered  to  the  gods,  and  a  crown  of  gold 
decreed  to  Pausanias  in  reward  of  his  services  to  the  nation.  It 
IS  probable  that  a  gleam  of  hope  arose  from  this  event  that  the 
liberty  of  Greece  might  yet  be  recovered  ;  but  they  were  strangers 
at  this  time  to  the  character  of  that  youth  who  now  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  Macedonia. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


AiiSXARDER  THE  Grxat  takes  and  destroys  Thebes — Submission  of  the  Gn- 
cian  States — Alexander  declared  General  of  the  Armies  of  Greece  —  Battle 
of  the  Granicus — Issus — Siege  of  Tyre — Expedition  into  Egypt— Battle  of 
Arbela^  Alexander  at  Persepolis— Expedition  to  India — Return  to  Susar* 
Enters  Babylon,  and  dies — Division  of  his  Empire — Kingdom  of  Egypt— of 
Syria, 

Alexander  was  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age  when  he  suc- 
ceeded, by  the  death  of  Philip,  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia      This 
VOL.  I.  23 
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prince,  possessed  of  all  the  military  abilities  of  bis  falber,  inherited 
a  soul  more  truly  noble,  and  an  ambition  yet  more  unbounded. 
He  had  from  his  infancy  given  proofs  of  that  singular  heroism  of 
character,  which  marked  the  conqueror  of  the  eastern  world.  Ta 
extraordinary  endowments  of  nature  he  had  joined  all  the  advan 
tages  of  education.  Under  the  tutelage  of  the  philosopher  Aris 
totle,  he  imbibed  not  only  a  taste  for  learning  and  the  sciences, 
but  those  excellent  lessons  of  politics,  in  which  that  great  teacher- 
was  qualified,  beyond  all  his  contemporaries,  to  instruct  him. 

On  the  first  intelligence  of  t|;ie  dealli  of  Philip,  the  Greeks,  and 
particularly  the  citizens  of  Athens,  exhibited  that  pitiful  exultation, 
which  only  evinced  their  own  pusillanimity.  The  Macedonian 
heir  they  regarded  as  a  mere  boy,  from  whom  the  liberties  of 
Greece  could  never  be  in  serious  hazard;  as  he  would,  they  con- 
ceived, find  suflicient  employment  both  for  his  policy  and  prowess 
in  securing  the  stability  of  his  hereditary  throne  against  domestic 
faction.  Lest,  however,  the  example  of  Philip  might  encourage 
his  son  to  similar  schemes  of  ambition,  the  Athenians  thought  it  a 
prudent  measure  to  form  an  oflfensive  and  defensive  league  with 
several  of  the  Grecian  states,  against  the  new  king  of  Macedonia, 
with  the  vifew  of  maintaining  entire  the  national  independence. 
Alexander  beheld  these  measures  in  silence:  the  time  was  not  yet 
come  for  the  full  display  of  that  great  plan  of  empire,  which  his 
comprehensive  mind  had  formed.  The  Thracians,  however,  with 
the  Paeonians  and  Illyrians,  having  made  the  death  of  Philip  the 
signal  of  emancipation  from  the  newly  imposed  yoke  of  Macedon, 
Alexander  made  the  first  essay  of  his  arms  against  these  barbarous 
nations,  whose  revolt  he  chastised  with  the  most  signal  severity.* 

The  Greeks  were  speedily  roused  from  their  dream  of  security: 
but  their  surprise  was  extreme  when  they  beheld  the  Macedonian 
pour  down  with  his  army  upon  Boeotia,  and  present  himself  at  the 
gates  of  Thebes.  The  Thebans,  on  a  false  report  of  his  death  in 
battle  against  the  Illyrians,  had  expelled  the  Macedonian  garrison, 
and  put  to  death  its  commanders,  Amyntas  and  Timolaus.  Alex- 
ander ofl^ered  pardon  to  the  city  on  condition  of  absolute  submis- 
sion, and  the  delivering  up  of  the  principal  offenders.  The 
Thebans  were  obstinate,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  Thebes 
was  taken  by  storm,  and  abandoned  to  the  fury  of  the  Macedo- 
nian troops,  who  plundered  and  destroyed  it.  Six  thousand  of 
the  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  thirty  thousand  sold 
to  slavery.  The  priests,  however,  with  their  families,  were  treated 
with  reverence;  and  while  the  streets  and  fortifications  of  the  city 
were  reduced  to.  a  mass  of  ruins,  the  conqueror  showed  his  respect 
to  the  memory  of  Pindar,  by  preserving  from  destruction  the 
great  poet's  house,  which  was  still  occupied  by  his  descendants. 

*  For  ample  details  of  this,  and  of  all  the  suboequent  campaigns  of  Alexander . 
•ee  vol.  iii.  of  the  Family  Library. 
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This  exemplary  severity  struck  terror  throughout  all  Greece. 
The  Athenians,  elevated  with  the  smallest  glimpse  of  good  fortune, 
were  the  first  to  show  an  abasement  of  spirit.  They  had  received,^ 
after  the  fall  of  Thebes,  a  part  of  the  fugitive  citizens.  For  this 
act  of  hup>anity  they  now  thought  it  necessary  to  apologize,  by 
sending  an  embassy  to  Alexander,  to  deprecate  bis  wrath,  and  to 
assure  him  of  their  sincere  desire  to  maintain  a  friendly  alliance. 
The  Macedonian,  contemning  them  the  more  for  the  meanness  of 
this  behavior,  made  a  peremptory  demand  that  they  should  deliver 
up  to  him  the  persons  of  Demosthenes,  Lycurgus,  and  six  others 
of  the  principal  demagogues,  to  whose  seditious  harangues  he 
attributed  the  hostile  spirit  they  had  shown  to  all  his  measures. 
He  did  not,  however,  wish  to  push  matters  to  extremity.  The 
business  was  finally  compromised  by  a  public  decree,  by  which 
the  Athenians  pledged  themselves  to  institute  a  strict  inquiry  into 
the  alleged  ground  of  offence,  and  to  inflict  such  punishment  as 
the  crimes,  if  proved,  should  merit. 

The  submission  of  Athens  was  followed  by  friendly  embassies, 
and  offers  of  peace  and  alliance  from  all  the  states  of  Greece. 
Alexander  now  summoned  a  general  council  of  deputies,  from  all 
the  several  republics,  to  assemble  at  Corinth,  with  the  purpose  of 
deliberating  on  a  measure  which  regarded  their  common  mterests 
and  honor.  Here  he  formally  intimated  to  them  his  design  of 
following  out  the  great  project  of  his  father,  the  conquest  of  Persia. 
The  design  was  flattering  to  the  Greeks,  who  had  ever  regarded 
the  Persians  as  an  irreconcilable  enemy,  the  object  of  hereditary 
hatred  and  jealousy;  and  in  whose  destruction  they  pleased  them- 
selves with  the  prospect  of  regaining  the  honorable  ascendency 
they  had  once  enjoyed  above  all  the  contemporary  nations.  Ani- 
mated with  this  feeling,  they  received,  the  proposal  of  Alexander 
with  exultation  ;  and  already  anticipating  the  triumphs  to  be  gamed 
under  his  banners,  they  hailed  him  commander-in-chief  of  the 
united  armies  of  Greece. 

The  preparations  commenced  by  Philip  were  continued  by 
Alexander  during  the  few  months  of  winter  that  preceded  the 
opening  of  this  important  campaign ;  but  active  as  we  may  believe 
those  preparations  were,  they  bore  no  proportion  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  enterprise.  In  fact,  the  chief  prospect  of  its  success  arose, 
not  from  the  strength  of  the  invader,  out  from  the  weakness  of  the 
invaded  empire.  We  have  already  remarked*  the  very  defective 
system  of  government  in  this  extensive  monarchy,  and  the  total 
want  of  all  principle  of  union  between  the  members  of  so  vast  a 
body.  The  people,  over  whom  their  governors  or  satraps  t3rran- 
nized  with  the  most  absolute  authority,  were  quite  indifferent  to 
any  changes  that  might  take  place  m  the  seat  of  empire.     Thus 


*  See  Cbapter  II.  of  this  book,  toward  the  conclosion. 
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we  have  seen  an  eunuch  depose  and  put  to  death  one  monarch 
with  all  his  descendants,  and  place  another  on  the  throne,  without 
producing  any  other  effects  than  might  have  followed  in  other 
kingdoms  upon  a  sovereign  changing  his  first  minister.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  general  peace  of  the  empire  had  ever  arisen  out  of  its 
general  weakness.  The  provinces  had  as  little  communication 
with  each  other  as  they  had  with  the  capital ;  and  these  separate 
and  independent  bodies  had  not  even  the  slight  bond  of  union 
which  arises  from  a  common  religion.  A  despot  of  high  spirit  and 
a  vigorous  mind  might  have  kept  in  order  this  discordant  mass ; 
but  such  was  not  the  character  of  the  present  monarch.  Darius 
Codomannus,  who  owed  his  elevation  to  the  eunuch  Bagoas,  was 
a  prince  possessed  of  many  amiable  qualities — of  a  gentle  and 
humane  disposition  ;  who  might  have  swayed  with  honor  a  pacific 
sceptre,  in  a  nation  enjoying  a  good  political  constitution,  and 
governed  by  wholesome  laws  ;  but  he  was  neither  qualified  to  fill 
the  throne  of  Persia,  nor  to  be  the  antagonist  of  Alexander. 

This  prince,  who,  in  all  his  enterprises,  never  indulged  a  doubt 
of  his  success,  set  out  for  Persia  in  the  beginning  of  spring,  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  thirty-five  thousand  men,  and  furnished  with 
provisions  only  for  a  single  month.  He  had  committed  to  Antipater 
the  government  of  Macedonia,  in  his  absence.  With  this  incon- 
siderable army,  but'  excellently  disciplined,  and  commanded  by 
many  brave  and  able  officers,  who  had  gained  experience  under 
the  banner  of  his  father  Philip,  he  arrived  in  six  days'  march  at 
the  passage  of  the  Hellespont,  and  crossed  the  narrow  sea  without 
opposition.  While  traversing  Phrygia,  he  is  reported  to  have 
visited  the  tomb  of  Achilles  ;  and,  in  an  apostrophe  to  the  shade 
of  that  great  warrior,  is  said  to  have  expressed  his  envy  of  his  hap- 
piness, who  in  life  enjoyed,  the  comfort  of  a  faithful  friend,  and 
after  his  death  had  bis  name  immortalized  by  the  greatest  of 
poets. 

Darius,  on  the  first  intelligence  of  the  advance  of  Alexander 
witli  this  trifling  force,  resolved  to  crush  at  once  this  mconsiderate 
young  man,  and  despatched  immediately  an  army  of  100,000  foot 
and  10,000  horse,  to  the  banks  of  the  Granicus,  a  small  river  of 
Mysia,  which  discharges  itself*  into  the  Propontis.  This  measure 
of  the  Persian  monarch  was  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  his  ablest 
generals,  who  counselled  him  to  follow  a  more  protracted  plan  of 
warfare.  They  advised  him  to  lay  waste  the  provinces  through 
which  lay  the  course  of  the  Macedonian  army,  and  to  limit  aU  his 
attacks  to  a  skirmishing  warfare,  merely  with  the  view  of  harassing 
and  wearing  out  the  enemy  by  fatigue  and  want  of  provisions. 
This  is  said  to  have  been  the  counsel  of  Memnon,  Danus's  ablest 
general ;  who  proposed  at  the  same  time  to  conduct  an  army  to 
Greece  and  Macedonia,  to  retaliate  upon  the  invaders  in  their  own 
territory.  But  when  Darius  compared  his  own  force  and  resources 
with  those  of  his  antagonist,  it  wore  with  him  the  aspect  of  a  mean 
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and  dastardly  policy,  to  ruin  some  of  the  finest  provinces  of  his 
empire  in  the  hope  of  starving  the  army  of  his  antagonist,  instead 
of  manfully  encountering  him  in  the  field.  The  latter  advice,  of 
making  a  diversion  in  Macedonia,  was  more  suitable  to  a  manly 
spirit,  and  it  was  accordingly  adopted. 

Meantime,  the  Persians,  under  the  command  of  the  Satrap  of 
Phrygia,  were  drawn  up  in  formidable  array  upon  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Qranicus,  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the  Greeks.  The  river 
is  of  inconsiderable  breadth  and  depth,  but  of  great  rapidity.  The 
Macedonians,  therefore,  with  judicious  precaution,  entered  the  ford 
a  great  way  higher  than  the  place  of  the  opposite  shore  on  which 
they  meant  to  land;  and  crossing  in  an  oblique  direction,  had  the 
aid  of  the  stream  impelling  forward  their  ranks,  while  its  current 
gave  a  powerful  obstruction  to  the  enemy's  entering  the  river  and 
disputing  with  them  the  passage  of  tl)e  ford.  Thus  a  large  body  of 
the  Grecian  army  crossed  the  stream,  with  no  other  annoyance  than 
what  arose  from  the  missile  weapons  of  the  Persians,  and  the  spears 
that  met  the  first  ranks  on  gaining  the  opposite  shore.  No  sooner, 
however,  had  these  made  good  their  ground,  and  by  the  spirit  of 
tlieir  attack  given  full  occupation  to  the  opposing  Persians,  than  the 
main  body  of  the  Grecian  army  passed  without  resistance.  The 
contest  was  not  long  doubtful.  The  Persians  are  allowed  to  have 
fought  with  great  courage;  but  such  was  the  impression  made  by 
the  determined  resolution  and  intrepidity  of  the  Greeks,  while  Al- 
exander himself  led  them  on  against  the  tliickest  ranks  of  the 
enemy,  that  the  Persian  army  was  broken  and  put  to  flight,  before 
the  rear  of  the  Grecian  forces  had  passed  the  river.  According 
to  the  account  of  Arrian,  10,000  of  the  Persian  infantry  and  2500 
horse  were  slain  in  the  batde  of  the  Granicus.  Among  these  were 
many  officers  of  distinguished  valor  and  ability.  The  loss  of  the 
Greeks  amounted  to  the  trifling  number  of  eighty-five  horsemen 
and  thirty  infantry.  These  were  next  day  buried  with  their  arms, 
all  in  the  same  grave.  The  rich  spoils  of  the  Persian  army  Alex- 
ander sent  home  to  Macedonia,  to  be  presented  to  his  mother,  as 
tlie  first  fruits  of  his  success;  and  to  Athens  he  sent  300  Persian 
shields,  with  this  message,  that  these  were  the  trophies  of  a  victory 
gained  by  the  Greeks  under  his  cammand,  over  their  ancient  en€- 
mies. 

This  first  and  important  victory  facilitated  to  Alexander  the 
conquest  of  all  the  lesser  Asia.  Sardis,  the  capital  of  the  ancient 
Lydian  kingdom,  submitted  without  opposition,  and  Miletus  and 
Halicarnassus,  after  a  short  but  vigorous  defence,  opened  their 
gates  to  the  conqueror.  Deriving  a  presage  of  continued  victory 
from  his  first  successes,  Alexander  now  sent  orders  to  his  fleet  to 
return  to  Macedonia,  thus  leaving  to  his  little  army  one  only  alter- 
native, that  they  must  conquer  or  perish.  Memnon,  in  the  mean 
time,  had  sailed  with  a  body  of  Persian  troops  id  the  coast  of 
Greece.     He  began  by  an  assault  upon  some  of  the  islands.     He 
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made  himself  master  of  Chios,  and  of  the  greater  part  of  Lesbos; 
and  had  laid  siege  to  Mitylene,  its  chief  city,  whence  he  proposed 
to  pass  into  Euboea,  and  thence  into  Attica.  This^  well  concerted 
diversion  might,  in  all  probability,  have  checked  the  progress  of 
Alexander  in  Asia.  But  the  death  of  Memnon  destroyed  this 
promising  scheme;  and  the  armament  returned  without  effect  to 
the  coast  of  Phoenicia. 

Alexander  pursuing  his  course  through  the  lower  Asia,  it  was 
the  counsel  of  Darius 's  best  officers,  that  he  should  await  his  ap- 
proach in  the  plains  of  Assyria,  where  there  might  be  ample  space 
for  bringing  into  action  the  whole  of  his  immense  force;  but  this 
advice  was  too  mortifying  to  the  pride  of  the  monarch  of  Persia, 
who,  though  of  mild  and  gentle  manners,  was  a  man  of  high  spirit 
and  of  great  personal  courage.  He  was  impatient  to  check  the 
presumption  of  Alexander,  and,  advancing  to  meet  him,  rashly 
entered  the  passes  between  the  mountains  of  Cilicia,  near  the 
town  of  Issus;  a  situation  where,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
the  greatest  part  of  his  army,  if  then  attacked,  could  not  possibly 
be  brought  to  act  with  effect  against  the  enemy.  Alexander, 
though  then  weakened  by  disease — (the  consequence  of  a  fever 
caught  by  imprudently  bathing,  when  overheated,  in  the  river 
Cydnus) — no  sooner  received  intelligence  of  the  critical  situation 
of  the  Persians  in  the  defiles  of  a  mountainous  country,  than  he 
hastened  with  the  utmost  ardor  to  attack  them.  Arrian,  Quintus 
Curtius,  and  Plutarch,  have  all  given  different  statements  of  the 
number  of  the  Persian  army  at  the  battle  of  Issus;  but  the  lowest 
of  these  accounts  make  the  number  amount  to  400,000.  The 
same  historians  have  lavished  all  the  powers  of  description  in  paint- 
ing the  splendor,  riches,  and  magnificence  of  the  military  equipage 
of  this  immense  host.  That  body  of  the  Persians  named  the  Im- 
mortals, consisted  of  10,000  chosen  troops,  who  were  clothed  in 
robes  of  gold  embroidery,  adorned  with  precious  stones,  and  wore 
about  their  necks  massy  collars  of  pure  gold.  The  chariot  of 
Darius  was  supported  by  statues  of  gold;  and  the  beams,  axle, 
and  wheels,  were  studded  with  precious  stones.  Ten  thousand 
horsemen  followed  the  chariot  with  lances  plated  with  silver. 
The  mother  and  the  wife  of  Darius  had  their '  separate  chariots, 
attended  by  a  numerous  train  of  females  on  horseback;  and  the 
pageant  was  closed  by  a  vast  retinue  of  the  wives  of  the  Persian 
nobles  and  their  children,  guarded  by  some  companies  of  foot 
lightly  armed. 

Darius,  caught  thus  at  unawares,  in  the  mountains  of  Cilicia, 
with  this  immense  but  most  inefficient  force,  was  taught,  in  the 
battle  of  Issus,  how  little  confidence  is  to  be  placed  in  numbers, 
when  matched  against  a  few  experienced  and  well-disciplined 
troops.  The  Persians  were  defeated  with  immense  slaughter, 
their  loss  amounting,  as  is  said,  to  110,000  men,  while  that  of  th 
Macedonians,  according  to  Diodorus  and  Quintus  Curtius,  was  no 
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more  than  450.  Darius  himself  displayed  great  personal  cour- 
age. He  fought  from  his  chariot  till  his  horses  were  wounded, 
and  its  course  obstructed  by  the  heaps  of  dead  which  covered 
the  ground. 

I  cannot  omit  observing  here,  with  regard  to  the  history  of 
Alexander  written  by  Quintus  Curtius,  that,  although  it  is  one  of 
the  most  elegant  works  that  remain  to  us  of  the  compositions  of 
antiquity,  its  authority  is  not  to  be  put  on  a  par  wiih  that  of  Arrian 
or  Diodorus.  All  accounts,  indeed,  of  the  exploits  of  Alexander, 
must  wear  an  air  of  the  marvellous;  for  many  even  of  those  facts 
which  we  know  to  be  strictly  true  are  in  themselves  prodigious. 
This  consideration,  which  has  rendered  Diodorus  and  Arrian  the 
more  cautious  in  admitting  nothing  into  their  nan*atives  but  what 
rested  on  the  strictest  historical  evidence,  has  served  with  Curtius 
only  as  a  temptation  and  license  for  amplification  and  embellish- 
ment. Yet  it  must  be  owned  that  some  of  those  embellishments 
are  in  themselves  so  pleasing,  that  we  can  scarcely  wish  them  to 
have  been  spared.  Such,  among  others,  is  that  admirable  and 
strongly  characteristic  oration  which  Curtius  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  the  Scythian  chief,  addressing  himself  to  Alexander:  such  is 
that  beautiful  scene  which  Curtius  describes  to  have  passed  in  the 
tent  of  Darius,  after  the  battle  of  Issus;  the  error  of  Sysagarabis, 
the  queen-mother,  who  addressed  herself  to  Hephaestion,  mistaking 
him  for  Alexander;  the  fine  saying  on  that  occasion  of  Alexander, 
JSTon  errasti^  mater ^  nam  et  hie  •Alexander  est;  circumstances, 
indeed,  which  Arrian  likewise  relates,  though  not  with  the  assur- 
ance of  their  perfect  autkenticity.  There  is,  says  he,  such  a 
dignity  in  the  expression,  that  if  we  cannot  rest  on  the  story  as 
a  certainty,  we  ought  at  least  to  wish  it  to  be  true.  To  the  honor 
of  Alexander,  it  must  be  owned,  that  generosity  was  a  strong 
ingredient  in  his  nature ;  and  that  the  humane  afibctions,  though 
at  times  overpowered,  and  apparently  extinguished  in  the  heat  of 
passion,  certainly  formed  a  part  of  his  genuine  character.  To  the 
mother,  and  to  the  kindred  of  Darius,  he  behaved  with  the  respect 
and  kindness  of  a  son  and  of  a  brother,  a  conduct  which  made 
a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  that  generous  and  ill-fated 
prince. 

Darius,  with  a  few  scattered  remains  of  his  army,  had  made  a 
precipitate  retreat  during  the  night,  and,  taking  his  course  eastward, 
crossed  the  Euphrates  at  Thapsacus.  His  empty  war-chariot  and 
cloak  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Macedonians,  gave  rise  to  a 
report  of  his  death,  which  threw  his  queen  and  the  captive  prin- 
cesses into  agonies  of  despair.  But  Alexander  hastened  to  unde- 
ceive them,  and  calmed  their  agitated  minds  by  repeated  assurances 
of  his  clemency  and  protection.  He  received,  a  few  days  after 
the  battle,  a  deputation  from  Darius,  conceived,  as  he  thought,  in 
a  strain  of  pride  unsuitable  to  the  present  circumstances  of  that 
prince.      The  Persian  demanded  that  his  wife  and  the  captive 
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princesses  should  be  immediately  restored  on  payment  of  a  ransom; 
and  declared  his  resolution  to  bring  into  the  field  an  army  tiiat  should 
fully  repair  his  late  disasters.  Alexander  replied,  that  when  his 
antagonist  should  think  proper  to  tlirovv  himself  on  the  mercy  of  his 
conqueror,  he  would  then  convince  liim  that  he  needed  no,  bribe  to 
excite  him  to  an  act  of  humanity. 

The  consequence  of  the  battle  of  Issus  was  the  submission  of 
all  Syria.  The  city  of  Damascus,  where  Darius  had  deposited  a 
large  part  of  the  royal  treasures,  was  betrayed  by  its  governor  and 
given  up  to  Parmenio,  who  found  in  it  above  300  of  Darius *s  con- 
cubines, and  many  of  the  officers  of  the  king's  household.  The 
Phoenicians  had  suffered  much  oppression  under  the  Persian  yoke, 
and  were  thus  glad  to  be  emancipated  from  its  tyranny.  Sti-ato, 
the  king  or  governor  of  Sidon,  attempted  in  vain  to  maintain  his 
province  in  its  allegiance;  he  was  deposed,  and  Alexander  having 
allowed  his  favorite  Hephiestion  to  dispose  of  the  crown,  he  con- 
ferred it  on  Abdolonymus,  a  man  of  great  worth  and  virtue,  and 
of  illustrious  and  even  royal  descent;  but  whom  misfortunes  had 
reduced  to  seek  a  subsistence  by  manual  labor. 

Alexander  had  hitherto  borne  his  good  fortune  with  singular  and 
becoming  moderation.  Happy,  says  Curtius,  had  tjiiis  moderation 
attended  him  through  life;  but  prosperity  had  not  yet  corrupted 
his  ingenuous  mind.  Felix^  si  hac  continentid  ad  ultimum  vit(B 
perseverare  potuissct;  sed  nondum  Fortuna  se  animo  ejus  infude* 
rat. 

He  now  directed  his  course  towards  Tyre;  and  desired  to  be 
admitted  into  the  city  to  perform  a  solemn  sacrifice  to  Hercules. 
The  Tyrians  sent  him  a  golden  crown,  as  a  token  of  their  respect 
and  amity,  but  refused  his  request;  declaring  their  purpose  of 
observing  a  neutral  conduct,  and  maintaining  their  liberty,  while 
the  fate  of  the  Persian  empire  was  in  dependence.  This  city  was 
of  importance  to  Alexander,  as  a  strongly  fortified  station,  which 

fave  him  free  access  to  the  sea  from  all  the  neighboring  coast. 
lis  pride,  too,  was  piqued,  and  he  determined  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  place,  at  whatever  cost.  The  city  was  situated  on 
a  small  island,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  main  land.  It  was  for- 
tified by  a  wall  of  immense  strength,  and  of  150  feet  in  height, 
leaving  no  space  between  its  base  and  the  sea  which  surrounded 
it  on  every  side.  It  was,  therefore,  unassailable  from  the  quarter 
of  the  land,  unless  by  filling  up  the  intermediate  distance  by  a 
mole  or  pier,  extending  from  the  shore  to  the  foot  of  the  walls. 
This  operation,  the  more  difficult  that  the  water  was  of  consid- 
erable depth,  was  resolutely  undertaken  by  the  Macedonians.  The 
labor  and  the  fatigue  attendant  on  its  execution  were  incredible,  for 
they  had  to  do  with  an  enemy,  whose  spirit  and  resolution  were 
equal  to  their  own,  and  who  possessed  every  advantage  -that  the 
strength  and  height  of  their  fortifications,  as  well  as  a  numerous 
armament  of  galleys,  coidd  give  them  for  annoying  the  assailants 


the  works   were  destroyed  as  soon  as  reared;   nor  could  tb^ 

Macedonians  ever  have  succeeded  in  their  enterprise,  had  they 
not  collected  from  all  the  neighboring  sea-ports  now  under  their 
control,  a  naval  force  to  beat  off  the  Tyrian  galleys,  and  thus  pro- 
tect the  operations  of  the  besieging  army.  By  incredible  perse- 
verance, the  mole  was  at  length  completed,  in  the  seventh  month 
x>f  the  siege:  the  engines  of  the  Greeks  assailed  the  walls  on  ooe 
fiide,  while  the  ships  of  war  made  a  vigorous  attack  on  one  of  the 

1>iers  of  the  city  in  the  opposite  quarter.  A  large  bre9ch  was  at 
ength  effected,  and  the  Macedonians  entered  the  city,  putting  all 
jto  the  sword  who  opposed  them.  The  detail  of  this  seige  by 
Arrian  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  narratives  which  the  writings 
of  the  ancients  have  preserved  to  us. 

Alexander,  incensed  at  the  opposition  he  had  met  with,  and  th^ 
losses  his  army  had  sustained,  forgot  his  usual  clemency.  He  order- 
ed the  city  to  be  burnt  to  the  ground;  8000  of  the  inhabitants  had 
been  put  to  the  sword,  in  the  final  assault  and  entry  of  the  Mace- 
donians ;  of  the  prisoners  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands,  2000 
were  crucified,  and  the  rest,  to  the  amount  of  30,000,  sold  as 
slaves.  The  conduct  of  Alexander  was  yet  more  inhuman  on 
the  taking  of  Gaza,  which  immediately  followed  the  capture  and 
demolition  of  Tyre.*  That  city  was  deemed  impregnable,  from 
its  elevated  situation  on  the  summit  of  a  steep  hill,\and  from  the 
great  strength  of  its  fortifications.  It  was  yet  better  defended  by 
its  garrison,  and  the  intrepidity  of  its  commander,  Betis,  who 
resolved  to  resist  the  invaders  to  the  last  extremity.  The  niilitary 
engines  employed  against  Tyre  were  now  planted  against  the 
fortifications  of  Gaza.  In  a  sally  from  the  town,  the  besieged  set 
fire  to  the  works  of  the  Greeks,  and  in  a  desperate  conflict, 
attended  with  great  slaughter  on  both  sides,  Alexander  himself 
was  dangerously  wounded  in  the  shoulder  by  a  heavy  dart  thrown 
firom  a  catapult.  At  length,  after  repeated  assaults,  the  city  was 
taken  by  storm,  and  its  brave  inhabitants  perished  alnaost  to  a  man. 
The  governor,  Betis,  whose  noble  defence  of  his   country  was 


*  It  is  pr(^r  hen  to  inention,  that  Joaephus  is  the  only  writer  who  velat^ 
an  extraordinary  scene  between  Alexander  jind  the  high-priest  of  the  Jews, 
This  historian  informs  us,  that,  afler  the  taking  of  Tyre,  the  conqueror  pursued 
his  couise  to  Jerusalem,  which  had  incurred  his  resentmentf  from  the  refusal 
to  furnish  supplies  to  his  armv  during  the  siege  of  Tyie.  Jaddua,  the  hi^h- 
priest  of  the  Jews,  arrayed  in  nis  pooti6Gal  vestments,  went  forth  to  meet  him 
in  solemn  procession.  The  king,  as  is  said,  no  sooner  beheld  this  venerable 
figure,  who  wove  a  mitre  inscribed  on  the  front  with  the  sacred  name  of  Jeho- 
vah, than  he  prostrated  himself  at  his  feet.  His  courtiers  expressing  thejr 
surprise  and  even  offence  at  this,  which  they  deemed  a  degrading  conduct  in 
their  sovereign,  "  Do  not  wonder,"  said  he,  "  at  what  you  now  see;  this  sanie 
Tenerable  man  appeared  to  me  at  Diam,  in  Macedonia,  and  assured  me  that 
the  God  whom  he  served  would  ^ive  me  the  sovereignty  of  the  Persian  empire." 
It  is  a  sufficient  confutation  of  this  story  to.  remark,  that  neither  Arrian  nor  any 
other  of  the  professed  historians  of  Alexander  make  the  smallest  menUon  of  iC 
49ee  VExa/afm'  CriHpie^dtt  'HitUtire*  d' AUxandre, 
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worthy  of  the  applause  even  of  an  enemy,  was  dragged  round  the 
walls  of  the  city  at  the  wheels  of  Alexander's  chariot.  "  The 
king,"  says  Curtius,  "gloried  that,  in  this  instance,  he  imitated 
the  example  of  his  progenitor  Achilles,  in  the  vengeance  he  took 
on  the  dead  body  of  Hector." 

Darius  had  sent  a  second  embassy  to  Alexander,  while  he  was 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  Tyre.  The  Persian  now  assumed  a  hum- 
bler tone.  He  offered  ten  thousand  talents  for  the  ransom  of  his 
mother  and  his  queen,  and  he  agreed  to  give  Alexander  his 
daughter  Statira  in  marriage,  with  all  the  Asiatic  provinces  to  the 
westward  of  the  Euphrates  for  her  portion.  When  these  terms 
were  made  known  to  the  Macedonian  officers,  Parmenio  could 
not  help  remarkmg,  that,  were  he  Alexander,  he  would  not  hesi- 
tate a  moment  to  accept  of  them:  "And  I,"  replied  the  king, 
"  might  think  so  too,  were  I  Parmenio." 

The  views  of  Alexander  were  now  directed  to  the  conquest  of 
Egypt.  In  a  council  of  war  which  he  held  after  the  taking  of 
Tyre,  he  laid  open  to  his  officers  the  plan  of  policy  which  directed 
his  measures,  both  in  the  making  himself  master  of  the  whole 
coast  of  Phoenicia  and  of  Egypt — measures  which  appear  at  first 
sight  to  be  deviations  from  his  principal  object,  the  reduction  of 
the  Persian  empire.  He  wisely  judged  that  the  main  obstacle  to 
the  accomplishment  of  this  end  was  the  naval  force  of  the  Persians 
and  the  command  they  had  both  of  the  Phoenician  and  Egyptian 
sea-cotsts,  along  with  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  whence  they  could  at 
all  times,  from  a  variety  of  quarters,  make  attacks  upon  Greece 
and  Macedonia.  Of  the  allegiance  of  the  Greeks  Alexander  bad 
no  assurance.  The  Spartans  were  openly  hostile  to  his  sove- 
reignty. In  these  circumstances,  it  wai*  obviously  his  wisest  plan 
to  secure,  in  the  first  place,  the  dominion  bf  the  sea ;  when  this 
was  once  attained,  the  conquest  of  Persia^  already  half  achieved, 
appeared  an  object  which  might  be  accomplished  with  ease. 

In  prosecution  of  these  views,  Alexander,  after  leaving  a  strong 
garrison  in  Gaza,  directed  his  course  to  Egypt.  The  whole 
country  submitted  without  opposition.  At  Memphis,  he  made  a 
solemn  sacrifice  to  the  Egyptian  gods,  acknowledging  their  affin- 
ity to  the  deities  of  Greece;  a. stroke  of  wise  policy  which  had  a 
great  effect  in  conciliating  the  allegiance  of  the  people  to  their  new 
sovereign.  In  the  same  views  he  planned  and  founded  a  great 
city  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  to  which  he  gave  his  own  name  ;  a 
situation  so  happily  chosen,  and  with  such  advantages  of  nature, 
that  within  the  space  of  twenty  years,  Alexandria  rose  to  great 
wealth  and  consequence,  and  has  ever  since  maintained  its  rank 
among  the  first  commercial  sea-ports  both  in  ancient  and  in  modern 
times.  Above  twenty  other  cities  bearing  the  name  of  Alexandria 
wefe  reared  in  the  course  of  Alexander's  various  expeditions.  It 
is  such  works  as  these  which  jusdy  entitle  the  Macedonian  to  the 
epithet  of  Great.     By  the  cities  which  he  built,  by  roaring  in  the 
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midst  of  deserts  those  nurseries  of  population  and  of  industry,  he 
repaired  the  waste  and  havoc  of  his  conquests.  Without  those 
monuments  of  his  real  glory,  posterity  might  have  agreed  in  be- 
stowing on  him  an  epithet  synonymous  to  that  by  which  he  is  yet 
known  among  the  bramins  of  India — the  mighty  Murderer, 

The  next  enterprise  of  Alexander,  although  it  has  furnished 
opposite  constructions,  was  probably  the  fruit  of  the  same  extend- 
ed policy  which  regulated  all  the  designs  of  this  extraordinary 
man.  In  a  beautiful  and  fertile  spot  in  the  interior  of  Lybia,  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  immense  deserts,  stood  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Ammon,  whose  oracle  had  the  same  authority  and  feme 
among  the  African  and  Asiatic  nations  that  the  temple  of  Delphos 
enjoyed  in  Greece.  Alexander  had  always  encouraged  a  popular 
superstitious  belief,  which  he  found  eminently  subservient  to  his 
schemes  of  ambition,  that  he  owed  his  own  birth  to  an  intrigue  of 
Jupiter  with  his  mother  Olympias.  The  wiser  part  of  his  subjects, 
no  doubt,  treated  this  fiction  with  the  ridicule  it  deserved;  but  it 
seemed  an  object  of  moment  to  give  it  force  and  credit  with  the 
multitude,  and  in  particular  with  the  barbarous  nations  against 
whom  his  enterprises  were  directed.  Nothing  seemed  so  proper 
to  this  end  as  the  voice  of  the  Lybian  oracle,  the  testimony  of 
Jupiter  himself,  acknowledging  the  king  for  his  genuine  offspring. 
The  difficulties  of  the  enterprise,  in  conducting  a  great  army 
through  an  hundred  leagues  of  sandy  desert,  weighed  nothing  in 
the  scale  with  such  an  object.  He  secretly  procured  every  neces- 
sary information  regarding  his  route,  and  even  employed  guides 
without  the  knowledge  of  his  army,  that  he  might  appear  solely 
conducted  by  the  aid  of  heaven  to  the  meritorious  and  pious  object 
of  his  journey.  Two  dragons,  according  to  Ptolemy,  or  two 
ravens,  as  Aristobulus  related,  were  the  sole  directors  of  his  course. 
The  oracle  was  prudently  instructed  and  prepared  for  his  recep- 
tion, and  the  enterprise  (of  course)  ended  to  his  wish,  in  a  direct 
and  solemn  acknowledgment  of  his  heavenly  descent. 

Returning  from  his  African  expedition,  Alexander  now  traversed 
Assyria,  and,  passing  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  widiout  opposition, 
came  up  with  the  rersian  monarch  at  the  head  of  700,000  men, 
near  to  the  village  of  Arbcla.  Before  assembling  this  immense 
army,  Darius  had  again  earnestly  solicited  for  peace.  He  offered 
to  Alexander,  along  with  his  daughter,  a  still  greater  cession  of 
territory,  and  the  sum  of  10,000  talents:  but  the  ambition  of  the 
Macedonian  was  unbounded,  and  he  rejected  all  terms  but  those 
of  implicit  submission.  The  Macedonian  army  did  not  exceed 
40,000  men.  It  was  towards  the  close  of  day  when  they  came 
in  sight  of  the  prodigious  host  of  the  Persians,  which  extended 
over  an  immense  plain  to  the  utmost  distance  that  the  eye  could 
reach.  Even  some  of  Alexander's  bravest  officers  were  appalled 
with  this  sight,  and  Parmenio  counselled  him,  as  his  wisest  plan, 
to  attack  them   in   the   night,   when   the  inequality  of  numbers 
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might  be  the  less  seen  and  felt  on  both  sides.  But  Alexander, 
with  more  sagacity,  conjectured  that  the  Persians  would  prepare 
themselves  against  such  an  attack,  and  that  it  was  a  better  policy 
to  wait  till  the  day-break,  when  they  would  find  their  enemy  ex- 
hausted with  the  fatigue  of  watchmg  during  the  night  under  arms, 
while  his  own  troops,  with  proper  attention  to  their  necessary 
tefreshment)  would  encounter  them  with  vigor  and  alacrity. 

The  issue  corresponded  with  this  sagacious  foresight.  The 
attack  was  made  at  day-break  with  an  ardor  and  impetuosity  on 
the  part  of  the  Greeks,  which,  in  the  first  onset,  threw  the  fore- 
most ranks  of  the  Persian  army  back  in  confusion  upon  the  main 
body,  and  completely  restrained  and  rendered  ineffectual  its  ope- 
rations. Disorder^  once  begun,  was  propagated  like  an  electncal 
shock  through  the  whole  mass,  and  the  decisive  victory  at  Arabcla 
was  purchased  even  with  less  effort  than  had  attended  the  contest 
at  Issus,  or  that  on  the  banks  of  the  Granicus.  The  numbers 
of  the  Persians  that  fell  at  Arbela  are  estimated  by  Arrian  at 
^0,000,  while  the  loss  of  the  Macedonians  did  not  exceed  1200. 

Darius  now  fled  fi*om  province  to  province,  while  the  whole 
country  submitted  to  the  conqueror.  In  this  situation,  the  ill-fated 
monarch,  a  fugitive,  abandoned  by  his  troops  and  closelv  pursued 
by  Alexander,  was  finally  betrayed  by  Bessus,  one  of  his  own 
satraps.  He  dismissed  a  body  of  Greeks  who  were  his  guards, 
and  who,  from  personal  attachment,  foUowed  him  through  all  his 
disasters,  lest  the  preference  shown  to  foreign  soldiers  might 
offend  his  native  subjects.  In  this  deserted  situation,  he  was  sur- 
iprised  and  assassinated  by  Bessus.  Polystratus,  a  Macedonian, 
received  his  last  words,  which  were  an  expression  of  gratitude  to 
Alexander  for  the  humane  treatment  he  had  bestowed  on  his 
mother,  his  wife,  and  his  children.  There  is  a  chasm  in  the  nar- 
rative df  Quintus  Curtius  at  that  passage  which  relates  the  death 
of  Darius,  and  it  has  been  supplied  by  some  one  of  his  editors 
upon  the  authority  of  Plutarch.  The  inserted  passage  is  singu- 
larly beautiful,  and  altogether  worthy  of  the  pen  of  an  ancient 
classic.  It  informs  us  that  Polystratus  having  gone  aside  to  a 
fountain  to  quench  his  thirst,  saw  hard  by  a  mean  wagon,  in 
which  lay  a  wounded  man,  to  appearance  in  the  agonies  of  death. 
There  was  no  attendant  near.  On  approaching,  he  perceived  that 
it  was^  the  king  of  the  Persians,  who  lay  stretched  upon  a  skin, 
covered  with  wounds.  When  Polystratus  came  near,  he  opened 
hb  eyes,  and  feebly  asked  of  him  a  draught  of  water,  which  when 
he  had  received,  "  Whoever  thou  art,"  said  he.,  "who  hast  done 
me  this  office  of  humanity,  it  is  the  last  of  my  misfortunes  that  I 
can  offer  thee  no  return.  But  Alexander  will  requite  thee  for  it ; 
and  may  the  gods  reward  him  for  that  generous  compassion  which, 
though  an  enemy,  he  has  shown  to  me  and  to  my  unfortunate  kin- 
dred. Take,"  said  he,  "  this  hand  as  the  .pledge  of  ray  gratitude." 
So  sayii^;,  he  grasped  the  hand  of  Polystratus,  and  immediately 
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expired,'*  Such  was  the  end  of  Darius  Codomannus  :  Qtdd 
hujus  conditione  incanstantius  out  mutabilius^  qui  nuper  inter 
felicts  felicissimusj  mox  inter  miseros  miscrrimua!  Of  this  prince 
it  may  be  truly  said  that  he  merited  a  better  fate.  The  tender 
and  humane  affections  formed  a  strong  ingredient  in  his  nature. 
When  we  consider  him  stripped  of  his  dominions,  his  crown  and 
life  sacrificed  to  the  insatiable  ambition  of  an  unprovoked  invader — 
to  forgive  was  much;  but  an  emotion  of  gratitude  to  that  enemy, 
expressed  with  his  latest  breath,  indicated  a  generosity  of  soul 
which  is  scarcely  to  be  paralleled. 

Alexander  was  now  master  of  the  Persian  empire.  He  passed 
from  Babylon  to  Susa,  and  thence  to  Persepolis.  But  the  immense 
riches,  of  which  his  army  now  made  their  spoil,  corrupteti  and 
relaxed  the  military  discipline.  The  Macedonians  assumed  the 
Asiatic  manners  ;  and  Alexander  himself  gave  way  without  restraint 
to  every  species  of  debauchery  and  intemperance.  In  the  mad- 
ness of  intoxication,  he  set  fire  to  the  royal  palace  of  Pers^^polis, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  courtesan  Thais,  who  boasted  that  a 
woman  had  better  avenged  the  injuries  the  Persians  had  done  the 
Greeks  than  all  their  generals.  Daily  instances  of  the  most  un- 
bounded vanity,  and  even  of  cruelly  and  ingratitude,  disgraced  the 
conqueror  of  the  East.  Without  those  fresh  supplies  of  troops 
which  from  time  to  time  arrived  from  Macedonia,  the  shameful 
corruption  of  manners  which  pervaded  his  army  could  not  have 
failed  to  animate  even  those  dissolute  and  indolent  Asiatics  to  a 
recovery  of  their  freedom  by  exterminating  their  invaders. 

But  ambition,  the  most  powerful  antidote  against  the  contagion 
of  luxury,  was  the  darling  passion  of  Alexander.  Amidst  all  the 
enervating  pleasures  of  Persepolis,  the  Macedonian  was  meditatmg 
new  enterprises  and  more  extensive  conquests.  The  son  of 
Jupiter  could  do  nothing  less  than  follow  the  footsteps  of  his 
brothers  Hercules  and  Bacchus.  He  now  projected  the  conquest 
of  India,  firmly  persuaded  that  the  gods  nad  decreed  him  the 
sovereignty  of  the  whole  habitable  world.  The  fame  of  his  victo- 
ries had  preceded  him  in  his  course,  and  he  penetrated  without 
much  opposition  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  receiving  in  his  pro- 
gress the  submission  of  most  of  the  native  princes,  who  deprecated 
his  hostility,  and  sought  to  gain  his  favor  by  large  subsidies  and 
presents.  One  of  these,  however,  named  Porus,  a  prince  of 
great  spirit  and  magnanimity,  disdained  to  submit  to  the  invader, 
and  maintained  a  contest  for  his  independence  which  did  equal 
honor  to  his  personal  courage  and  conduct  as  a  general.  Porus 
encountered  the  Macedonians  with  a  large  and  well-disciplined 
army  ;  but  the  event  was  unsuccessful,  and  in  a  decisive  engage- 
ment on  the  banks  of  the  Hydaspes,  the  Indians  were  defeated 

^  (t  Curtioi,  in  tat,  lib.  t.  c.  13. 
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with  the  loss  of  20,000  foot  and  3000  horse.  The  captive  prinqe 
being  brought  into  the  presence  of  his  conqueror,  Alexander  gen- 
erously praised  him  for  the  courage  and  ability  he  had  displayed, 
and  concluded  by  asking  him  in  what  manner  he  wished  and  ex- 
pected to  be  treated.  "  As  a  king,"  said  Porus.  Struck  with 
the  magnanimity  of  this  answer,  Alexander  declared  he  should 
not  be  frustrated  of  his  wishes ;  for  from  that  moment  he  should 
regard  him  as  a  sovereign  prince,  and  think  himself  honored  by 
his  friendship  and  alliance.  As  a  proof  of  his  amity,  he  added  to 
the  kingdom  of  Porus  some  of  the  adjoining  provinces,  frpm  which 
he  had  expelled  the  princes  who  had  been  his  ancient  enemies. 

The  Macedonian,  as  the  monuments  of  his  Indian  conquests, 
built  two  large  cities,  to  one  of  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Nicaea, 
and  to  the  other  of  Bucephalia  ;  the  latter  in  honor  of  his  famous 
horse  Bucephalus,  who  died  there.  He  now  advanced  into  the 
interior  of  India,  passing  the  rivers  Hyphasis  and  Acesine,  eastern 
branches  of  the  Indus  ;  and  his  accustomed  good  fortune  constantly- 
attending  him,  he  would  have  pursued  his  course  to  the  Eastern 
Ocean,  had  the  spirits  of  his  army  kept  pace  with  his  ambition. 
But  those  barbarous  nations,  though  unable  to  resist  his  progress, 
were  not  subdued.  It  was  impossible  to  retain  the  territory  he 
had  overrun  ;  and  his  troops^  foreseeing  no  end  to  their  labors, 
positively  refused  to  proceed.  With  a  sensible  mortification  to  his 
pride,  he  was  forced  to  return  to  the  Indus,  after  rearing,  as  mon- 
uments of  his  conquests,  twelve  altars  upon  the  eastern  banks  of 
the  Hyphasis,  of  enormous  height,  on  which  he  inscribed  his  own 
name,  with  those  of  his  father  Ammon  and  his  brothers  Hercules, 
and  Apollo.  He  is  said  also  to  have  traced  a  camp  in  tlie  same 
place  of  tliree  limes  the  necessary  extent,  surrounding  it  with  a 
strong  rampart  and  fosse  :  and  to  have  built  in  it  enormous  stables 
for  horses,  with  the  niangers  of  a  most  extraordinary  height.  He 
is,  in  like  manner,  said  to  have  caused  suits  of  armor  to  be  buried 
in  the  earth,  of  size  far  exceeding  the  human  proportions,  with 
bedsteads,  and  all  other  utensils  on  a  similar  gigantic  scale  ;  follies 
which  would,  indeed,  exceed  all  belief,  did  they  not  rest  on  the 
authority  of  audiors,  whose  testimony  appears  hardly  liable  to 
suspicion. 

Alexander  now  determined  to  turn  his  disappointment  to  the 
best  avail  by  exploring  the  countries  washed  by  the  Indus  in  its 
course  to  the  ocean.  In  this  view  a  numerous  armament  of  ships 
was  partly  built  and  partly  collected  on  the  different  branches  of 
that  great  river,  and  the  command  of  it  given  to  Nearchus,  a 
native  of  Crete,  a  man  of  talents  and  genius,  in  whom  Alexander 
found  an  able  and  enterprising  coadjutor.  On  board  of  this  fleet 
the  king  himself  embarked,  with  a  large  part  of  his  troops,  while 
the  rest  followed  by  land  along  the  course  of  the  river ;  the  fleet 
and  army  thus  aiding  each  other's  progress.  In  this  expedition, 
which  was  of  several  months'  duration,  the  Greeks  encountered 
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considerable  opposition  from  the  warlike  tribes  of  Indians  through 
whose  territories  tliey  forced  their  way. 

Having  at  length  reached  the  ocean,  at  the  sight  of  which 
Alexander  is  reported  to  have  shed  tears,  as  finding  here  an  im- 
passable limit  to  his  conquests,  he  directed  Nearchus  to  proceed 
along  the  Indian  shore  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  while  he  determined 
to  mirch  with  the  array  towards  Persepolis  and  Babylon,  through 
the  desert  plains  of  Gedrosia,  and  the  more  cultivated  country  of 
Caramania.  Both  plans  were  accomplished.  Nearchus,  after  a 
voyage  of  seven  months,  arrived  in  the  Euphrates,  while  Alex- 
ander, within  the  same  time,  amidst  incredible  fatigues  and  perils, 
and  with  the  loss  of  three-fourths  of  his  army,  reached  the  fron- 
tier of  Persia.  On  his  arrival  at  Susa,  where  he  was  received 
with  tlie  honors  due  to  the  sovereign  of  the  empire  and  the  con- 

Jueror  of  the  eastern  world,  he  married  Statira,  the  daughter  of 
>arius,  and  at  the  same  lime  celebrated  the  nuptials  of  eighty  of 
his  chief  officers  with  a  like  number  of  Persian  ladies  of  distin- 
guislied  rank,  on  each  of  whom  he  bestowed  a  suitable  dowry. 
The  public  joy,  on  occasion  of  these  splendid  festivals,  was  increased 
by  the  arrival  of  Nearchus  at  Susa,  the  report  of  his  successful 
expedition,  and  the  detail  of  those  discoveries  which  were  the 
fruit  of  his  voyage.* 

We  have  hitherto  contemplated  the  character  of  Alexander 
chiefly  in  a  favorable  point  of  view.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
disguised  that  this  character,  ingenuous  upon  the  whole,  and 
worthy  of  admiration,  was  stained  and  deformed  by  extraordinary 
vices  and  defects.  Of  his  inordinate  vanity  we  have  already  seen 
some  striking  proofs.  Of  his  sanguinary  disposition  we  have  like- 
wise had  examples  in  the  barbarous  treatment  of  some  of  his  van- 
quished enemies ;  but  it  remains  to  be  told  that,  in  the  unbridled 
rage  and  frenzy  of  his  passions,  he  was  guilty  of  the  most  shock- 
ing cruelty,  combined  with  ingratitude  to  some  of  his  best  friends. 
Pliilotas,  a  worthy  favorite  of  Alexander,  the  only  remaining  son 
of  his  oldest  and  ablest  general  Parmenio,  had  received  some 
vague  information  of  a  treasonable  design  against  the  life  of  Alex- 
ander, but  delayed  to  mention  it,  probably  from  giving  no  credit 


*The  journal  of  Neorchus's  voyage,  preserved  to  us  by  Arrtaa,  and  found 
in  his  book  upon  Indian  Affairs,  from  the  twentieth  to  the  forty-tirst  chapter 
inclusively,  is  a  most  instructive  and  curious  document.  It  has  been  translated 
and  illustrated  by  an  ample  and  learned  commentary  by  Dr.  Vincent.  The 
accounts  which  we  find  in  Arrian  and  in  Strabo,  of  the  state  of  manners  and 
the  condition  of  society  in  India  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  expedition,  corres- 
pond with  surprising  accuracj^  to  the  present  condition  and  manners  of  the  native 
Hindoos.  The  singular  division  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  people  into  castes,  dis- 
tinguished by  their  occupations  and  modes  of  life,  and  separated  from  each  other 
by  impassable  barriers,  prevailed  at  that  early  period  as  at  present :  and  the  pro- 
gress of  science  and  knowledge  in  many  of  the  useful  and  elegant  arts  gives  every 
presumpUv^e  evidence  of  a  state  of  civilization  extending  to  the  moat  remota 
antiquity. 
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tb  the  informer.  On  th'e  report  reaching  his  ears  from  a  differenc 
quarter,  Alexander,  who  was  lold  at  the  same  time  that  Philotas 
had  been  informed  of  the  design  and  refused  to  communicate  it, 
immediately  conceived  the  unworthy  suspicion  that  his  silence 
arose  from  his  own  concern  in  the  conspiracy.  On  no  other 
grounds  Philotas  was  put  to  the  torture,  and,  in  the  agony  of  pain, 
uttering  something  that  bore  the  appearance  of  confessing  his 
offence,  which  was  nothing  more  than  a  venial  piece  of  negligence, 
lie  was,  by  the  command  of  Alexander,  stoned  to  death.  But 
this  was  not  enough.  The  aged  Parmenio,  whom  the  king  con- 
cluded to  be  either  an  accomplice  in  the  crime  of  his  son,  or  at 
least  to  be  incapable  of  ever  forgiving  his  punishment,  was,  by  the 
same  command,  assassinated  in  his  tent.  Clitus,  a  general  of 
great  ability,  and  to  whom  Alexander  owed  his  life  in  the  battle 
of  the  Granicus,  stood  deservedly,  on  these  accounts,  in  high 
favor  and  esteem  with  his  sovereign,  who  particularly  prized  the 
ingenuous  simplicity  of  his  manners,  and  the  honest  freedom 
with  which  he  was  accustomed  to  utter  his  opinions  or  pro- 
pose his  counsels.  Amidst  the  mirth  of  a  banquet,  while  the 
sycophant  courtiers,  in  extolling  to  the  skies  the  achievements  of 
thcjir  prince,  were  drawing  a  depreciating  comparison  between  the 
merits  of  Philip  and  of  his  son,  this  brave  Macedonian  had,  with 
honest  indignation,  reproved  their  meanness,  and  warmly  supported 
the  fame  of  bis  ancient  master.  Alexander,  in  a  transport  of 
ra^^e,  seized  a  javelin  from  one  of  the  guards,  and  hurling  it  at  the 
broast  of  Clitus,  struck  him  dead  upon  the  spot.  The  atrocity 
of  the  deed  was  instantly  felt  by  the  king,  and,  in  the  agony  of 
remorse,  he  would  have  turned  the  weapon  against  his  own 
bosom,  had  not  the  attendants  forcibly  prevented  him.  What 
can  we  think  of  the  infamous  servility  of  the  attendant  courtiers, 
who,  to  compose  the  troubled  spirits  of  their  sovereign,  could 
pass  a  solemn  decree  tliat  the  murder  of  Clitus  was  a  justifiabb 
action  ? 

Yet,  with  the  most  wonderful  inconsistency  of  character,  tlie 
same  man  whose  vanity  and  arrogance  could  prompt  to  such  out'^ 
rageous  and  criminal  excesses,  appears  to  have  been  possessed  of 
a  moderation  of  mind  that  utterly  disdained  the  gross  flatteries 
with  which  his  courtiers  continually  strove  to  corrupt  him.  While 
sailing  down  the  Hydaspes,  Aristobulus,  a  mean  sycophant,  who 
bad  composed  a  narration  of  the  king's  battles,  was  reading  to  him 
for  his  amusement  the  account  of  the  Indian  expedition,  in  which 
the  writer  had  exaggerated  in  many  circumstances  palpably  beyond 
the  truth.  Alexander  seized  the  book,  and  threw  it  with  indig- 
nation into  the  river,  telling  the  author  that  he  merited  the  same 
treatment,  for  having  absurdly  endeavored  to  magnify  by  fiction, 
those  deeds  which  needed  no  embellishment  to  attract  the  admi- 
ration of  mankind. 

Arrived  at  Ecbatana,  Alexander  celebrated  his  entry  into  the 
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ancient  capital  of  Media  with  magnificent  games  and  festivab,  in 
which  every  refinement  of  luxury  was  contrived  that  could  flatter 
the  senses  or  feed  the  voluptuous  passions.  Whole  days  and 
nights  were  consumed  in  riot  and  debauchery,  in  which  the  mean- 
est soldier  vied  with  his  prince  in  the  most  unrestrained  indulgence. 
Amidst  these  tumultuous  pleasures,  the  death  of  Hepha^tion, 
whom  Alexander  loved  with  sincere  affection,  threw  him  into  a 
paroxysm  of  despair.  He  commanded  the  physicians  who  attend- 
ed him  to  be  put  to  death ;  he  accused  the  eods  as  conspiring 
with  them  to  deprive  him  of  a  life  more  dear  to  him  than  his  own ; 
be  ordered  a  public  mourning,  and  that  the  sacred  fires  should  be 
extinguished  through  all  Asia ;  an  omen  which  both  his  friends  and 
enemies  regarded  as  of  the  blackest  import. 

The  Chaldean  priests  of  Babylon  had  appropriated  to  their  own 
use  the  riches  and  revenue  of  the  temple  oi  Belus,  which  was  the 
ornament  of  that  city,  and  a  great  object  of  superstitious  venera- 
tion. Alexander  had  ^pressed  a  purpose  of  reforming  this  abuse, 
and  the  Chaldeans,  to  avert  his  design,  had  published  a  prediction 
that  his  entry  into  Babylon  would  be  fatal  to  the  conqueror  of  the 
East.  Alexander  probably  saw  through  this  artifice  and  despised 
it.  He  entered  Babylon  in  triumph,  and  was  so  delighted  with 
the  splendor  of  that  great  city,  that  he  declared  his  purpose  of  mak- 
ing it  the  capital  of  his  empire.  He  there  received  ambassadors 
from  various  regions  of  the  earth,  congratulating  him  on  his  con- 
quests, and  soliciting  his  friendship  and  alliance  :  but  mark  the  force 
of  superstition  even  in  the  greatest  minds.  The  Chaldsan  prophe- 
cy, in  spite  of  reason,  depressed  his  spirits  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
force  him  to  drown  reflection  by  every  species  of  riot  and  debauch- 
ery. The  consequence  was  an  inflammatory  fever,  which,  after 
a  few  days'  continuance,  put  an  end  to  his  life,  in  the  thirty-third 
year  of  his  age. 

It  is  not  easy  to  form  to  ourselves  a  precise  and  just  idea  of  the 
character  of  Alexander  the  Great,  while  some  authors  have 
attributed  to  him  the  most  extensive  as  well  as  the  soundest  plans 
of  policy,  there  are  others  who  have  rated  him  no  higher  than  as 
a  fortunate  madman.  Truth  is  generally  to  be  found  between 
opposite  extremes.  We  cannot,  consistently  with  reason,  say, 
with  M.  MoQtesquietf,  that  that  general  Uusted  nothing  to  chance 
who,  with  an  army  of  only  thirty-five  thousand  men,  the  sum  of 
seventy  talents,  and  a  single  month's  provisbns,  set  out  upon  the 
conquest  of  Asia.  Neither  can  we,  with  the  same  author,  ascribe 
h  to  a  sagacious  policy  that  he  assumed  the  Persian  garb,  imitated 
the  nuuiners  of  diat  people,  affected  all  the  ostentatious  splendor 
of  an  Asiatic  monarch,  and  corrupted  the  simple  and  virtuous 
habits  of  his  Macedonian  troops  by  every  excess  of  luxuiv  and 
debauchery.  But  if  we  cannot,  in  these  particulars,  join  m  the 
encomium  bestowed  on  the  profound  policy  of  Alexander,  much 
less  can  we  sabscribe  to  the  opinion  of  the  French  satirist,  that 
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the  youth  who,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  had,  in  three  battles, 
won  the  empire  of  Persia ;  who  was  master  of  Greece,  of  Asia, 
and  of  Egypt ;  and  who,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  built  more 
cities  than  any  other  conqueror  is  recorded  to  have  destroyed, 
merited  no  other  treatment  than  to  be  confined  as  a  madman.*  A 
judgment  of  this  kind  may  be  allowed  to  pass  in  a  satire  of  Boileau, 
but  has  no  weight  in  the  balance  of  sober  reflection.  Guided  by 
a  spirit  of  just  criticism  in  the  perusal  of  the  history  of  this  great 
man,  of  which  we  have  here  exhibited  some  general  outlines,  we 
shall  discern  the  characteristics  of  a  singular  genius  taking  its  direc- 
tion from  unbounded  ambition  :  an  excellent  and  ingenuous  nature 
corrupted  at  length  by  an  unvarying  current  of  success ;  and  a 
shocking  example  of  the  violence  of  the  passions,  when  eminence 
of  fortune  removes  all  restraint,  or  flattery  stimulates  to  their  un- 
controlled indulgence. 

The  extent  of  tlie  views  of  Alexander,  and  the  reach  of  his 
genius,  may  be  estimated  from  those  five  schemes  which  he  had 
entered  in  his  table-book  as  enterprises  which  he  still  purposed  to 
accomplish  for  establishing  and  securing  the  empire  he  had  founded. 
These  were,  1.  That  1000  ships  of  war  should  be  built  in  Phoe- 
nicia and  Cyprus,  for  the  conquest  of  the  Carthaginian  empire, 
and  of  all  the  states  on  the  African  and  European  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  2.  That  a  high  road  should  be  made  from 
Egypt  along  the  African  coast  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  anrf 
garrisons  and  cities  built  along  it  at  convenient  stations  : — a  facility 
of  communication  between  the  distant  parts  of  an  empire  so  ex- 
tended, he  judged  to  be  absolutely  essential  to  its  preservation. 

3.  That  six  magnificent  temples  should  be  built  in  various  parts 
of  the  empire,  to  promote  an  amicable  consonance  in  the  great 
principles  of  religion,  and  reliance  on  the  divine  government ;  with- 
out which,  as  a  fundamental  persuasion,  independent  of  all  the 
various  modes  of  worship,  no  empire  can  long  exist  or  flourish. 

4.  That  sea-ports,  harbors,  and  arsenals,  should  be  constructed 
in  every  convenient  situation,  for  the  reception  and  security  of  the 
fleets.  6.  That  all  the  new  cities  he  had  founded  should  be 
planted  with  colonies^  and  interchanges  made  by  transporting  the 
Asiatics  into  Europe  and  Africa,  the  Europeans  and  Africans  into 
Asia.  This,  which  tended  to  the  union  and  consolidation  of  all 
the  different  parts  of  his  empire,  was  the  main  end  and  centre  of 
all  the  projects  of  this  extraordinary  man.  His  object,  in  short, 
was  universal  empire.  Whether  that  object  was  practicable  or 
attainable  need  not  be  inquired  ;  it  was  so  in  his  opinion,  and  all 
bis  designs  and  measures  tended  to  that  end.     This  object  is  the 


*  Heareux,  si  de  ion  tems  pour  des  bonnes  raboni, 
lia  Macedoine  eot  en  des  petites  maisons. 
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key  to  his  whole  conduct,  and  reconciles  every  apparent  anomaly 
of  his  character:  it  accounts  for  his  desire  to  be  held  of  divine 
origin,  while  his  mind  had  no  tincture  of  credulity;  for  his  gentle 
and  conciliating  manners  opposed  to  the  arrogance  of  his  temper, 
impatient  of  control  or  opposition;  for  his  generosity,  clemency, 
and  munificence;  for  his  frantic  resentment  of  every  thing  that 
tended  to  mortify  his  pride ;  for  the  assumption  of  the  Eastern 
dress,  and  imitation  of  the  Eastern  manners,  and  the  studied  abo- 
lition of  all  distinctions  between  his  native  subjects,  and  the  nations 
whom  he  subdued. 

Alexander  on  his  death-bed  had  appointed  no  successor,  but  had 
given  his  ring  to  Perdiccas,  one  of  his  officers,  and  his  principal 
favorite  after  the  death  of  Hephsstion.  When  his  courtiers  asked 
him  to  whom  he  wished  the  empire  to  devolve  upon  his  death,  he 
replied.  To  the  most  worthy;  and  he  is  said  to  have  added,  that  he 
foresaw  this  bequest  would  prepare  for  him  very  extraordinary  fune- 
ral rites.  He  left  by  Barsine,  the  widow  of  Memnon  of  Rhodes,  a 
son  named  Hercules;  he  had  aT  brother,  Aridseus,  a  weak  prince, 
whom  he  carried  along  with  him  in  his  expeditions;  and  his  Queen 
Roxana,  the  daup;hter  of  Oxyartes,  a  Bactrian,  was  with  child  at  his 
death.  By  Statira,  the  daughter  of  Darius  Codomannus,  be  had  no 
children,  nor  by  Parisatis,  the  daughter  of  Ochus.  His  principal 
officers  having  held  a  council  upon  his  death,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  crown  should  be  conferred  on  Aridaeus,  who  took  the  name  of 
Philip;  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  child  of.  Roxana,  if  a  son, 
should  share  the  empire  with  him.  She  was  soon  after  delivered 
of  a  son,  who  was  named  Alexander,  and  whose  right  was  accord- 
ingly acknowledged. 

This  setdement  of  the  empire  jointly  upon  a  weak  man  and  an 
infant  was  the  result  of  the  jealousy  of*^  the  principal  officers,  who 
could  not  agree  upon  the  choice  of  any  one  of  themselves,  while 
each  thought  he  had  an  equal  claim  with  his  competitors.  Those 
of  the  most  moderate  ambition  would  have  been  contented  with  the 
sovereignty  of  some  of  the  provinces;  while  others  aimed  at  an 
undivided  empire.  Among  the  latter  was  Perdiccas,  who,  from 
the  circumstance  of  receiving  the  ring  of  Alexander,  was  considered 
as  tutor  of  the  princes,  and  as  such  had  a  share  of  the  regency;  but 
this  ambitious  man  interpreted  the  king's  gift  as  a  designation  of  him 
for  his  successor. 

His  policy  was  singular;  he  brought  about  a  division  of  the  whole 
empire  into  thirty-three  different  governments,  among  the  chief  offi- 
cers of  Alexander;  men  of  very  different  measure  of  abilities,  and 
who  he  foresaw  would  be  for  ever  at  variance.  His  aid  must,  there- 
fore, probably  be  courted,  and  he  proposed  by  an  artful  management 
to  weaken  all,  and  thus  reduce  them  by  degrees  under  his  own 
authority.  In  this  division  of  the  empire,  the  original  monarchy 
of  Macedon,  with  all  the  provinces  gained  by  Philip,  together  with 
Greece,  were  allotted  to  Antipater  and  Craterus.     rapmagonia  and 
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Cappadocia  were  assigned  to  EumeDes;  Egypt  to  Ptolemy;  and 
to  Antigonus,  Phrygia,  Lycia,  and  Paraphylia.  Lysimachus  bad 
Thrace  with  the  adjacent  countries  upon  the  Euxine.  To  Perdic- 
cas  himself,  no  distinct  share  of  the  empire  was  assigned  in  govern- 
ment; he  contented  himself  with  his  influence  in  the  regency  and 
the  command  of  the  household  troops. 

On  the  history  of  the  successors  of  Alexander,  the  Abb^  Con- 
dillar  has  made  a  very  just  reflection:  ''We  are  interested,''  says 
he  ''in  the  revolutions  of  the  Grecian  states ;  our  admiration  is 
excited  by  the  conquests  of  Alexander;  but  we  can  scarcely  fix 
our  attention  on  the  history  of  his  successors.  Yet  a  vast  theatre 
is  opened  to  our  view  —  a  variety  of  scenes  and  multiplied  catas- 
trophes. How  then  does  it  happen  that  the  history  of  those  trans- 
actions is  less  interesting  than  the  fate  of  Lacedemon?  It  is  not 
the  magnitude  of  an  object  that  renders  it  truly  interesting.  A 
large  picture  is  often  displeasing  from  the  very  circumstance  of  its 
gi*eatness.  We  lose  the  connection  of  its  parts,  because  the  eye 
cannot  take  them  in  at  once.  Still  less  will  a  large  picture  give 
us  pleasure,  if  every  portion  of  it  presents  a  difl^erent  scene  or 
action,  each  unconnected  with  the  other."  Such  is  the  case  with 
the  history  of  the  successors'  of  Alexander.  The  multitude  of 
subordinate  governors  who  share  and  dismember  this  vast  empire, 
every  one  of  whom  we  behold  pursuing  separate  schemes  of  ambi- 
tion, throws  a  confusion  upon  the  whole  picture,  which  it  requires 
the  most  laborious  attention  to  dissipate;  and  even  when  that  is 
accomplished,  at  die  expense  of  much  fatigue  and  trouble,  die  end 
to  be  gained,  either  in  instruction  or  pleasure,  is  not  adequate  to 
the  cost.  In  the  revolutions  of  Greece,  our  views  are  continually 
fixed  upon  the  most  striking  and  interesting  objects;  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  mind,  in  its  advances  from  rudeness  to  refine- 
ment ;  the  progress  of  government  and  legislation  ;  the  gradual 
changes  of  national  manners;  the  exercise  of  the  noblest  passions, 
the  love  of  country  and  of  ingenuous  freedom;  the  display  of  emi- 
nent virtues  and  great  abilities.  But  in  this  modey  and  confused 
drama  of  the  dismembered  empire  of  Alexander,  there  is  neither 
a  people  nor  a  country  for  whom  our  interest  is  excited:  there  is 
neither  a  display  of  talents  nor  of  virtues.  At  the  head  of  the 
empire  we  behold  two  sovereigns,  the  one  a  fool,  the  other  an 
infant;  an  unprincipled  and  ambitious  regent  with  no  defined  or 
legal  authority;  a  multitude  of  inferior  governors,  each  aiming  at  an 
extension  of  his  own  power  by  the  overthrow  of  his  rivals;  and, 
finally,  the  consequence  of  their  contentions  and  intrigues,  in  the 
extinction  of  all  the  family  and  kindred  of  Alexander. 

There  is,  however,  one  exception  to  these  barbarous  and  dis* 
gusting  scenes.  Among  the  pumerous  governors,  Ptolemy,  sur- 
named  Soter,  a  Macedonian  of  mean  extraction,  had  Egypt,  as  we 
have  remarked,  for  his  share  of  the  empire.  He  owed  his  eleva- 
tion to  his  merit,  and   liad  served  as  a  general  under  Alexander 
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from  the  commencement  of  the  Persian  war.  While  he  aimed  at 
independence  as  a  sovereign,  he  had  too  much  good  sense  to  em* 
broil  himself  with  the  disputes  of  the  other  governors,  but  applied 
himself  with  earnestness  and  success  to  the  establishment  of  his 
own  authority,  and  the  advancement  of  the  happiness  of  his  people. 
Perdiccas  judged  that  he  would  find  in  Ptolemy  the  chief  obstacle 
to  his  ambitious  views;  and  he  therefore  turned  his  attention  first 
to  the  reduction  of  Egypt.  In  this  enterprise  he  had  the  authority 
of  the  kings,  on  the  plausible  pretext,  that  Ptolemy  had  revolted 
from  tlieir  sovereignty,  and  made  himself  an  independent  monarch. 
But  the  attempt  was  unsuccessful;  he  found  it  impracticable  to 
make  impression  on  the  Egyptian  frontier,  which  Ptolemy  defended 
with  a  powerful  army;  his  troops,  disgusted  with  the  severe  and 
haughty  manner  of  their  leader,  and  exasperated  with  their  ill 
success,  mutinied,  and  assassinated  him  ;  and  transferred  their 
services  and  allegiance  to  the  governor  of  Egypt. 

Ptolemy,  whose  reputation  was  enhanced  by  the  defeat  of  this 
enterprise,  might  now  have  succeeded  to  the  power  and  authority 
of  Perdiccas,  as  regent,  under  Aridaeus  and  the  infant  prince;  but 
he  wisely  declined  that  dangerous  dignity,  which  could  add  nothing 
to  his  real  power;  and,  on  his  refusal,  it  fell  to  Antipater,  the 
goyemor  of  Macedonia.  A  new  division  was  now  made  of  the 
empire;  and  Babylon  and  Assyria  were  assigned  to  Seleucus. 
But  Egypt  still  remained  under  Ptolemy,  who  had  established  his 
authority  in  that  quarter  upon  a  solid  basis. 

Eumenes,  the  governor  of  Cappadocia,  a  man  of  sreat  merit,  and 
firmly  attached  to  the  family  of  Alexander,  was,  from  those  cir- 
cumstances, regarded  with  a  jealous  eye  by  the  rest  of  his  col- 
leagues. Antipater,  in  the  quality  of  Regent,  proclaimed  war 
against  him,  and  he  was  betrayed  and  delivered  up  to  Antigonus,  the 
governor  of  Phrygia  and  Lydia,  who  put  him  to  death,  and  seized 
upon  his  states.  Antigonus,  thus  acquiring  the  command  of  a 
great  part  of  the  Asiatic  provinces,  began  to  aspire  to  the  univei-sal 
empire  of  Asia.  He  attacked  and  ravaged  the  dominions  of  the 
conterminous  governors.  Seleucus,  the  governor  of  Babylon, 
unable  to  make  head  against  him  in  the  field,  fled  into  Egypt,  hnd 
humbly  sought  the  aid  and  protection  of  Ptolemy;  who,  alarmed 
at  the  designs  of  Antigonus,  supported  the  fugitive  with  a  power- 
ful army,  and  reinstated  him  in  his  government  of  Babylon. 

Seleucus  was  beloved  by  his  subjects,  and  the  time  of  his 
return  to  Babylon  became  a  common  epoch  through  all  the  Asiatic 
nations.  It  is  called  the  era  of  the  SeleucidcR^  and  is  fixed  312 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  It  is  made  use  of  all  over  the 
bast,  by  Jews,  Christians,  and  Mahometans.  The  Jews  call  it 
the  era  of  contracts;  because,  when  subject  to  the  Syro-Macedo- 
nian  princes,  they  were  obliged  to  employ  it  in  all  contracts  and 
civil  deeds.  The  Arabians  term  it  the  era  of  the  two-homed; 
a  denomination  taken  ffom  the  coins  or  medals   of  Seleucus,  in 
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which  he  is  represented  with  horns,  like  those' of  a  ram.  In  the 
book  of  the  Maccabees  it  is  called  the  era  of  the  kingdam  of  the 
Greeks. 

Antigonus,  however,  persisted  in  his  schemes  of  ambition.  He 
sent  his  son,  Demetrius,  ^with  a  fleet  against  Ptolemy,  which  was 
victorious  in  an  engagement  with  that  of  the  Egyptians.  It  was 
on  this  occasion  that  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  assumed  to  them- 
selves the  title  of  kings,  in  which  they  were  imitated  by  all  the 
other  governors.  A  league  was  now  formed  against  Antigonus 
and  Demetrius,  by  Ptolemy  and  Seleucus,  in  which  they  were 
joined  by  Cassander,  the  son  of  Antipater,  and  Lysimachus;  the 
former,  eovernor  of  Macedonia,  and  the  latter  of  Tlirace.  The 
battle  oflpsus,  in  Phrygia,  decided  die  contest.  Antigonus  was 
killed,  Demetrius  fled  with  the  shattered  remains  of  his  army, 
and  the  conquerors  made  a  partition  of  their  dominions.  Ptolemy, 
in  addition  to  Egypt  and  Lybia,  had  Arabia,  Coelosyria,  and  Pal- 
estine; and  Cassander  had  Macedonia  and  Greece.  The  share 
of  Lysimachus  was  Thrace,  Bithynia,  and  some  other  provinces 
beyond  the  Hellespont.  Seleucus  had  all  the  rest  of  Asia,  to  the 
river  Indus.  This  last  kingdom,  the  most  powerful  and  splendid 
of  the  whole,  was  called  die  kingdom  of  Syria;  of  which  the 
capital,  Andoch,  was  built  by  Seleucus,  and  was  the  residence  of 
the  line  of  monarchs  descended  from  him. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Flourishing  state  of  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies — Greece  after  the  death  of 
Alexander — Achaian  league — Revolution  at  Lacedsmon — Ambitious  designs 
of  Philip  II.  of  Macedon  draw  on  him  the  vengeance  of  the  Romans — ^Their 
aid  solicited  by  the  JKtolians — Macedon  conquered — Greece  becomes  a  Ro- 
man province. 

We  have  remarked,  that  under  the  first  Ptolemy,  sumamed 
Soter,  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  was  extremely  flourishing.  This 
prince,  a  true  patriot  and  wise  politician,  considered  the  happi- 
ness of  his  people  as  the  first  object  of  government.  A  lover 
himself  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  they  attained,  during  his  reign,  to 
a  degree  of  splendor  which  rivalled  their  state  in  the  most  illumin 
ated  days  of  Greece.  It  is  remarkable  that  Greece,  which  owed 
her  first  dawning  of  literature  and  the  arts  to  the  Egyptians,  should 
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now  contribute  to  polish  and  instruct  her  ancient  masters.  Ptole 
my  Soter  founded  the  famous  library  of  Alexandria,*  that  immense* 
treasury  of  literature,  which,  in  the  lime  of  his  son  Ptolemy  Phila 
delphus,t  contained  above  100,000  volumes.  It  was  still  enlarged 
by  the  succeeding  monarchs  of  the  same  race,  till  it  amounted,  at 
length,  as  Strabo  informs  us,  to  700,000  volumes;  a  collection 
quite  prodigious,  when  we  consider  the  comparative  labor  and 
expense  of  amassing  books  before  the  invention  of  printing,  and 
since  that  era.  This  immense  library  was  burnt  to  ashes  in  the 
war  which  Julius  Caesar  waged  with  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria. 
Adjoining  to  this  was  a  smaller  library,  which  escaped  the  con- 
flagration at  that  time,  and  which  became,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
very  considerable ;  but,  as  if  fate  had  opposed  the  progress  and 
continuance  of  Egyptian  literature,  this  second  library  of  Alexan- 
dria was  burnt,  about  800  years  afterwards,  when  the  Saracens 
took  possession  of  Egypt.  The  books  were  taken  out  by  order 
of  the  Caliph  Omar,  and  used,  for  six  months,  in  supplying  the 
fires  of  the  public  baths.  "  If  these  books,"  said  Omar,  "  contain 
nothing  but  what  is  in  the  Alcoran,  they  are  of  no  use;  if  they  con- 
tain any  thing  not  in  it,  they  are  of  no  consequence  to  salvation;  and 
if  any  thing  contrary  to  it,  they  are  damnable,  and  ought  not  to  be 
suffered." 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  the  son  of  Soter,  inherited  the  talents 
and  many  of  the  good  qualities  of  his  father,  though  stained  with 
considerable  blemishes;  it  was  by  the  orders  of  this  prince,  who 
wished  to  understand  the  laws  and  the  history  of  the  Jews,  and 
enrich  his  library  with  a  copy  of  the  Books  of  Moses,  tliat  that 
translation  called  the  Septuagintj  as  being  the  work  of  seventy- 
two  interpreters,  was  made  from  the  Hebrew  into  6reek.|     Egypt 


*  Ptolemy  Soter  was,  himself,  a  man  of  letters,  and  wrote  a  history  of  the  wars 
of  Alexander,  which  was  greatly  esteemed,  hut  has  not  come  down  to  posterity. 

t  He  was  so  named,  ironically,  for  having  put  two  of  his  brothers  to  death,  from 
a  jealousy  of  their  popularity  with  his  subjects. 

X  These  seventy-two  interpreters  are  said  to  have  been  native  Jews,  six  of  the 
most  learned  men  being  chosen  from  each  of  the  twelve  tribes,  and  sent  to  Egypt 
by  Eleazar,  the  high  priest,  at  the  request  of  Ptolemy,  who  had  conciliated  his 

Sood  will,  by  releasing  all  the  Jewish  captives  in  Egypt.  This  account  has  been 
isputed  upon  no  better  ground  than  that  a  smaller  number  would  have  served 
the  purpose  as  well  as  the  larger. — See  Prideaux.  For  four  hundred  years  the 
Septuagint  translation  was  held  in  such  esteem  by  the  Jews  themselves,  that  it 
was  read  in  many  of  the  synagogues  of  JudfB  in  preference  to  the  original.  But 
when  the^  saw  that  the  Christians  esteemed  it  equally,  they  then  became  desirous 
of  exploding  its  credit;  and  ia  the  second  century,  Aquila,  an  apostate  Christian, 
was  employed  to  make  a  new  Greek  version,  in  which  he  designedly  pervertea 
the  sense  of  all  the  passages  most  directly  applicable  to  our  Saviour.  Other 
translations  were  likewise  made  by  S^mmachus  and  Theodotion.  The  original 
version,  by  the  carelessness  of  transcribers,  also  became  very  erroneous ;  so  that» 
in  the  third  century,  Origen,  in  the  view  of  forming  a  correct  copy  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, published  first  one  edition  in  four  columns' (thence  called  the  Teirapla)^ 
containing  the  versions  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion,  along  with  the 
Hebrew  text;  and  aflerwards  a  second  edition,  called  Hexapla,  in  which  two 
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continued  still  to  flourish  under  the  succeeding  prince,  Ptolemjr 
Euergetes,  who  attained  that  glorious  surname  (the  JSeneficetU) 
from  his  successful  promotion  of  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
his  people.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  he  waged  war  with 
Anliochus  of  Syria,v  for  the  recovery  of  part  of  the  Asiatic  provin- 
ces which  belonged  to  his  hereditary  kingdom;  and,  being  success- 
ful in  that  enterprise,  he  brought  home  immense  spoils,  among 
which  were  a  great  number  of  paintings  and  statues,  with  which  he 
enriched  his  capital  of  Alexandria.  On  returning  by  Jerusalem, 
Josephus  informs  us  that  he  offered  sacrifice  in  the  temple  to  the 
God  of  Israel,  in  thanksgiving  for  the  victories  he  had  gamed  over 
his  enemies.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Jews,  to  court  his 
favor,  showed  to  him  the  Prophecies  of  Daniel,  in  which  his  con- 
quests appeared  to  be  predicted.  The  Alexandrian  library  owed  a 
great  increase  of  its  literary  treasures  to  this  prince. 

The  descendants  of  the  first  Ptolemy  continued  to  fill  the  throne 
of  Egypt  for  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  years.  In  the  three 
first  of  these  reigns  the  Egyptians  were  probably  a  greater,  and 
certainly  a  much  happier  people,  than  they  had  ever  been  in  those 
remote  periods  which  historians  have  mentioned  with  poetical  ex- 
aggeration. 

In  the  preceding  brief  notices  of  the  monarchies  which  rose 
from  the  ruins  of  the  empire  of  Alexander,  we  have  anticipated 
somewhat  in  the  order  of  time.  We  must  now  recall  our  attention 
to  the  affairs  of  Greece  posterior  to  the  death  of  that  monarch; 
and  we  shall  very  shortly  trace  the  outlines  of  her  history,  till  she 
becomes  a  province  of  the  now  extended  empire ;  a  melancholy 
period,  enlivened  by  few  of  those  scenes  or  events  which  either 
animate  the  feelings  or  engage  the  imagination. 

During  the  period  of  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  the  Grecian 
republics  remained  for  the  most  part  in  a  state  of  torpid  inactivity. 
One  feeble  effort  for  their  emancipation  from  the  Macedonian  yoke 
was  made  in  Peloponnesus,  by  the  Spartans,  which  was  speedily 
repressed  by  Antipater,  who,  in  one  battle,  put  an  end  to  all  resist- 
ance. Some  years  after,  while  Alexander  was  on  his  expedition 
to  India,  Harpalus,  whom  he  had  appointed  governor  of  Babylon, 
having  amassed,  by  tyranny  and  extortion,  the  immense  sum  of 
five  thousand  talents,  apprehensive  that  the  conqueror,  on  his 
return,  would  bring  him  to  a  severe  reckoning,  passed  over  into 


other  versions,  the  one  found  at  NicopoUs,  the  other  at  Jericho,  were  added  ta 
the  former.  From  a  comparison  of  all  these  translations,  Ori^n  laudably  en- 
deavored to  settle  the  text  of  a  genuine  and  complete  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. The  best  modern  edition  of  the  Septuagint  is  that  of  Dr.  Grabe, 
fmblished  in  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy.  The  Septuagint  trans- 
ation  was  in  use  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  and  is  that  out  of  which  most 
of  the  citations  in  the  New  Testament  from  the  Old  are  taken.  It  was  likewise 
the  canonical  translation  used  by  all  the  Christian  churches  from  the  earliest 
ages. 
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Greece,  where  he  employed  his  money  in  corrupting  the  orators 
of  Athens  and  the  chief  men  of  that  republic,  in  the  view  of  estab- 
lishing an  independent  power  under  his  own  authority  and  con- 
trol. But  he  found,  in  the  incorruptible  virtue  of  rbocion,  an 
insuperable  obstacle  to  his  designs.  This  venerable  man  acted  on 
the  same  unshaken  principles  he  had  all  along  maintained  ;  he 
could  not  consider  Alexander  as  lawfully  the  master  or  sovereign 
of  Greece  ;  but  he  saw  with  regret  that  the  era  of  Grecian  liberty 
had  long  passed  away,  along  with  the  virtuous  manners  of  former 
times,  and  that  a  people  thoroughly  corrupted  and  degenerate 
were  incapable  of  recovering  their  lost  freedom,  or  maintaining  it, 
though  gamed  for  a  season.  He  wished,  therefore,  to  preserve  at 
least  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  his  country.  But  if  we  judge 
thus  of  the  politics  of  Phocion,  we  cannot  impute  it  for  blame  lo 
his  great  rival,  Demosthenes,  that  he  cherished  different  views ; 
and  that  as  be  had  constantly  opposed  the  ambitious  designs  of 
Philip,  so  he  persevered  in  denying  the  sovereignty  of  Alexander. 
The  enemies  of  Demosthenes  attempted  to  bring  his  integrity 
under  suspicion,  by  propagating  a  slanderous  report,  that  he  had 
accepted  bribes  from  Harpalus,  and  entered  into  the  views  of  that 
ambitious  and  bad  man.  But  this  accusation,  which  gained  such 
credit  at  the  time  as  to  procure  the  banishment  of  Demosthenes,  * 
has,  upon  the  most  scrupulous  inquiry,  being  deemed  a  calumny. 
The  principal  agent  of  Harpalus  being  put  to  the  torture,  to  force 
a  confession  of  the  names  of  those  Athenians  who  had  accepted 
bribes  from  that  traitor,  solenmly  acquitted  Demosthenes  of  that 
dishonorable  charge.  A  single  hint  from  Alexander  of  his  inten- 
tion to  revisit  Greece,  was  sufficient  to  defeat  the  schemes  of  Har- 
palus, and  to  procure  his  expulsion  from  Athens.  "^ 

On  intelligence  of  Alexander's  death,  a  wonderful  change  was 
operated  on  the  public  mind  in  Greece.  Liberty  was  now  the 
universal  cry.  The  people  of  Athens  expressed  the  most  tumul- 
tuous joy,  and  the  Ecclesia  resounded  with  the  harangues  of  the 
orators  and  shouts  of  the  applauding  populace.  Demosthenes, 
though  in  exile,  engaged  several  of  the  states  to  join  with  the 
Athenians,  and  to  equip  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  and  forty  galleys. 
The  Spartans,  dispirited  by  their  late  defeat  by  the  arms  of  Anti- 
pater,  refused  to  join  the  league  for  independence.  Phocion,  ever 
prudent  and  circumspect,  advised  the  confederate  states  to  wait 
the  opportunity  of  those  dissensions  which  he  foresaw  must  infalli- 
bly arise  among  the  different  governors.  But  the  counsel  of 
Demosthenes,  who  proposed  an  immediate  commencement  of 
hostilities,  suited  better  with  the  ardor  of  their  present  feelings. 
The  advice  of  Phocion  was  justified  by  the  event.  ^Antipater, 
after  some  severe  checks  from  the  troops  of  the  confederate  states, 
finally  defeated  them,  and  reduced  all  to  submission.  In  punish- 
ment of  the  offence  of  Atliens,  he  abolished  the  democratic  gov- 
ernment, and  established  in  its  room  an  aristocracy,  of  which  he 
VOL.  I,  26 
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had  the  absolute  control.  He  compelled  the  Athenians  to  defray 
the  whole  expenses  of  the  war;  and,  finally,  demanded  that  they 
should  deliver  up  to  him  Demosthenes.  This  illustrious  man, 
foreseeing  inevitable  death,  swallowed  poison. 

Of  the  tendency  of  the  political  counsels  of  Demosthenes,  in 
contrast  with  those  of  Phocion,  I  have  already  expressed  a  general 
opinion.  The  principle  which  prompted  the  counsels  of  the  former 
was  certainly  noble.  His  views  were  unquestionably  disinterested, 
for  he  supported  the  cause  even  of  decaying  and  hopeless  liberty 
against  successful  ambition,  and,  amidst  every  attempt  to  seduce 
him  from  his  principles,  he  remained  to  the  last  the  avowed  enemy 
of  the  enslavers  of  his  country.  The  question  of  preference  be- 
tween his  politics  and  those  of  Phocion  comes  to  this  short  issue  : 
whether  was  it  most  advisable  for  the  Greeks,  corrupted  and  de- 
generate as  they  were,  to  submit  peaceably  to  that  servitude  w^hich 
they  could  not  avoid,  and  patiently  to  bear  the  yoke  which  they 
had  not  strength  to  break ;  or,  by  continual  resistance,  to  mark, 
at  least,  n  desire  of  their  ancient  freedom — an  indignant  spirit, 
which  rose  against  their  situation ;  and  thus  to  give  a  testimony  to 
their  tyrant,  that,  though  oppressed,  they  were  not  subdued; 
though  compelled  to  submit,  they  were  not  tame  and  voluntary 
slaves.  The  former  was,  perhaps,  the  more  prudent  and  the 
safer  part ;  the  latter,  without  doubt,  the  more  honorable. 

The  Athenians  themselves,  after  the  death  of  Demosthenes, 
gave  an  ample  expression  of  their  sense  of  his  patriotic  merits,  as 
well  as  of  the  generosity  of  his  counsels;  for  it  was  their  character, 
as  we  have  seen,  oftener  to  expiate  their  offences  to  the  dead, 
than  to  do  justice  to  the  living.  They  erected  a  statue  in  the 
Prytaneum  to  his  memory,  with  this  inscription  : — "  If  thy  powcr^ 
O  Demosthenes^  had  been  equal  to  thy  wisdom  and  abilities^  the 
•Macedonian  Mars  had  never  ruled  in  Greece."  * 

We  have  already  remarked  those  dissensions  which,  after  the 
death  of  Alexander,  arose  among  the  governors  of  the  different 
provinces,  upon  the  first  division  of  the  empire  made  by  Perdiccas. 
The  new  partition  made  by  Antipater,  on  his  acquiring  the  regency, 
gave  rise  to  fresh  disputes,  and  all  were  soon  in  arms  and  commo- 
tion. This  was  certainly  the  crisis  that  the  Greeks  should  have 
awaited  for  throwing  off  the  Macedonian  yoke  ;  but,  too  impatient 
and  eager  to  seize  the  first  opening  that  promised  success  to  their 
design,  their  country  became  the  theatre  of  war,  affected  by  all 
the  revolutions  of  the  empire,  and  successively  the  prey  of  every 
ambitious  governor  whose  power  happened  to  predominate.  Anti- 
pater, in  making  a  new  division  of  the  provinces,  was  actuated  by 
the  twofol(l  view  of  strengthening  his  own  authority  and  weaken 
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ing  that  of  his  rivals,  whose  firm  establishment  in  their  govern* 
ments  had  elevated  them  to  the  rank,  and  caused  the  greater  part 
of  them  to  assume  the  title,  of  kings.  His  policy  was  therefore 
judicious,  but  death  put  a  period  to  his  projects.  He  bequeathed 
Macedonia  and  the  government  of  Greece  to  Polysperchon,  one 
of  Alexander's  oldest  officers,  in  preference  to  his  own  son  Gas- 
sander,  w^ho,  considering  this  as  an  act  of  injustice,  prepared  to 
assert  his  hereditary  right  by  arms.  He  applied,  in  that  view,  to 
Antigonus,  and  received  from  him  the  aid  of  a  large  army,  which, 
under  the  command  of  Nicanor,  invaded  Greece,  and,  attacking 
the  city  of  Athens,  seized  the  Pirasus,  and  put  a  garrison  into  the 
citadel.  Polysperchon,  however,  retained  the  Athenians  in  alle- 
giance to  his  authority,  by  promising  them  the  restitution  of  their 
dtimocratic  government,  in  place  of  the  aristocracy  esiablished  by 
Antipater.  The  revolution  was  accomplished;  the  partisans  of 
the  former  government  were  condemned  to  death,  and  among 
these  the  old  and  venerable  Phocion.  Ever  a  friend  to  the  tran- 
quillity of  his  country,  he  had  favored  the  party  of  the  aristocracy, 
and  had  on  that  account  incurred  the  popular  resentment,  which 
was  now  extreme,  against  all  whom  they  regarded  as  enemies  to 
democracy.  Phocion,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  was  condemned  to 
drink  hemlock.  The  last  request  he  made  to  his  son  was,  that  he 
should  endeavor  to  forget  the  injustice  and  ingratitude  which  the 
Athenians  had  sho\vn  to  his  father. 

Meantime  Cassai^der  arrived  with  an  army  to  the  aid  of  Nicanor, 
and  to  support  his  own  claims  to  Macedonia  and  Greece.  Their 
united  forces  drove  Polysperchon  out  of  Attica,  and  forced  him 
to  retreat  to  Peloponnesus.  Cassander  subdued  the  Athenians, 
overturned  the  newly  established  democracy,  and  obliged  the 
party  of  the  nobles  to  elect  one  of  their  own  number  to  preside  as 
a  governor  under  his  control.  They  chose  Demetrius  Phalereus, 
a  descendant  of  Conon,  and  a  man  of  distinguished  virtue  and 
ability.  Under  his  administration,  which  was  of  ten  years'  con- 
tinuance, the  Athenians  were  truly  happy.  The  revenues  of  the 
state  were  increased,  the  useful  arts  encouraged,  the  strictest  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  administration  of  justice,  and  to  the  reformation  of 
all  those  abuses  which  had  arisen  from  their  late  disorders  and 
fluctuations  of  government.  In  short,  this  fickle  people  might 
have  enjoyed  real  prosperity,  had  they  possessed  a  true  feeling  of 
their  reaJ  interests,  and  known  how  to  value  the  blessings  of  peace 
and  good  order.  But  this  was  not  their  character ;  every  cnange 
was  acceptable  to  the  Athenians.  They  idolized  their  present 
governor,  Demetrius,  and  erected  three  hundred  statues  to  his 
honor.  We  shall  presently  see  the  emptiness  of  these  testimonies 
of  popular  favor. 

Under  the  regency  of  Polysperchon,  there  was  an  utter  extinc 
lion  of  the  family  of  Alexander  the  Great.     His  mother,  OlympiaSt 
had  retired  into  Epirus  during  the  regency  of  Antipater;  but  she 
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was  invited  by  Polysperchon  to  return  to  Macedonia.  Scarcely 
was  she  settled  there,  when  her  ambition  and  cruelty  projected 
and  accomplished  the  death  of  the  weak  Aridaeus,  the  nominal 
successor  to  the  empire  of  his  brother  Alexander,  as  well  as  of  his 
queen  Eurydice.  By  these  abominable  measures,  she  took  on 
herself  the  administration  of  government,  as  the  guardian  of  her 
infant  grandson,  the  son  of  Alexander  by  Roxana.  She  bad  like* 
wise  put  to  death  the  brother  of  Cassander,  and  some  principal 
men  among  the  Macedonians,  who  had  shown  themselves  hostile 
•to  her  designs.  On  the  plausible  pretence  of  avenging  those 
crimes,  but  in  reality  to  serve  his  own  ambitious  ends,  Cassander 
besieged  her  in  the  town  of  Pydna,  and,  taking  the  place  by  assault, 
Olympias  became  his  prisoner,  and  was  soon  after  put  to  death  by 
his  orders. 

This  great  bar  to  his  ambition  being  removed,  Cassander  kept 
the  young  prince  and  his  mother,  Roxana,  in  close  confinement  m 
the  city  of  Amphipolis.  But  the  Macedonians  expressing  their 
impatience  till  their  native  sovereign  should  assume  the  reins  of 
government,  Cassander  caused  both  him  and  his  mother  to.  be 
privately  murdered.  The  people  expressed  their  resentment  in 
murmurs;  but  such  was  the  power  of  the, usurper,  that  none  dared 
openly  to  impeach  or  question  his  proceedings.  Meantime  Polys- 
perchon, whom  he  had  expelled  from  Macedonia,  and  who  now 
governed  in  Peloponnesus,  sent  for  Hercules,  a  younger  son  of 
Alexander  by  Barsine,  from  Pergamus,  declaring  his  resolution  to 

|)resent  him  to  the  Macedonians,  and  cause  his  title  to  be  acknow- 
edged  as  their  lawful  sovereign.  This  new  obstacle  was  removed 
by  Cassander,  who  artfully  won  Polysperchon  to  his  interest  by 
confirming  him  in  the  government  of  Peloponnesus.  The  main 
condition  of  their  treaty  was,  that  the  young  Hercules  and  his 
mother  should  both  be  put  to  death. 

There  were  now  remaining  of  the  family  of  Alexander  only 
two  sisters  ;  Cleopatra,  the  widow  of  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus  ; 
and  Thessalonicc,  the  wife  of  Cassander.  Cleopatra,  who  had 
for  some  time  resided  at  Sardis,  in  Lydia,  seeing  herself  treated 
with  little  respect  by  Antigonus,  the  governor  of  that  province, 
had  betaken  herself  to  Egypt,  on  the  invitation  of  Ptolemy  Soter; 
but  she  was  brought  back  by  order  of  Antigonus,  and   privately 

Kut  to  death.  Thessalonice  was  afterwards  murdered  by  one  of 
er  own  sons,  the  second  Antipater,  in  revenge  for  her  havine 
favored  the  claims  of  his  brother  to  the  succession  of  his  patemtu 
dominions.  Thus  within  the  compass  of  twenty-eight  years  from 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  there  remained  not  one  alive  of 
all  his  family  or  kindred. 

Antigonus,  whose  extensive  projects  we  have  already  noticed, 
was  perhaps  the  most  ambitious  of  all  those  governors  who  shared 
the  empire  of  Alexander.  Not  satisfied  with  almost  the  whole 
of  the   Asiatic   provinces,  his  object  was  now  the  sovereignty  of 
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Greece  ;  and  in  that  view  he  sent  thither  his  son  Demetrius  Poli- 
orcetes,  a  young  man  of  great  talents,  and  perfectly  disposed  to 
cooperate  in  all  his  schemes  of  ambition.  With  the  command  of 
a  large  array  he  made  an  attack  on  the  Athenian  territory,  seized 
the  Pirasus  without  opposition,  expelled  the  garrison  of  Demetrius 
Phalereus,  and  brought  over  the  populace  to  his  interest,  by  restor- 
ing the  democratic  constitution.  The  Athenians,  happy  as  they 
bad  been  under  the  government  of  Phalereus,  could  not  resist  the 
charms  of  revolution.  The  three  hundred  statues,  which,  in  proof 
of  their  gratitude,  they  had  erected  to  his  honor,  were  thrown 
down  and  demolished  ;  he  was  expelled  the  territory  of  the 
republic,  and  -his  rival  Poliorcetes  hailed  the  deliverer  of  Athens. 
The  excellent  Phalereus  found  an  asylum  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy 
Soter,  in  Egypt. 

The  life  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  was  a  perpetual  series  of 
reverses  of  fortune.  During  an  interval  of  his  absence  from 
Athens,  the  city  was  seized  by  Cassander.  Poliorcetes  flying  to 
its  relief,  rescued  Attica  from  its  invader  ;  and  the  people,  in  the 
fervor  of  their  zeal,  proposed,  as  the  highest  rank  of  honor,  to 
lodge  their  deliverer  in  the  temple  of  their  tutelary  goddess, 
Minerva.  After  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  in  which,  as  we  formerly 
observed,  his  father  Antigonus  was  killed,  this  same  Poliorcetes, 
twice  hailed  the  deliverer  of  Athens,  was  refused  an  asylum  in 
that  city  when  he  fled  thither  for  protection.  When  a  change  of 
fortune  had  secured  the  safety  of  his  patenial  dominions  in  Asia, 
he  determined  to  avenge  himself  of  the  ungrateful  Athenians.  He 
landed  in -Attica  with  a  numerous  army,  blocked  up  the  harbor 
at  the  same  time  with  his  fleet,  and  after  a  long  and  vigorous  siege, 
compelled  the  Athenians  to  surrender  and  throw  themselves  upon 
his  mercy.  He  forgave  them  all  past  offences,  and  became  Once 
more  their  idol.  Meantime  a  league  was  formed  between  Lysi- 
machus,  Seleucus,  and  Ptolemy,  who  divided  Asia  between  them, 
and  Poliorcetes  was  stripped  of  all  his  eastern  territories.  Thus 
reduced  to  the  possession  only  of  a  few  of  the  cities  of  Greece,  he 
was  on  the  point  of  losing  even  these,  when  the  dissensions 
between  the  children  of  Cassander  put  him  in  possession  of  the 
crown  of  Macedonia.  He  was  chosen  to  mediate  in  their  differ- 
ences ;  he  foimd  means  to  rid  himself  of  the  competitors,  and 
seized  the  crown  for  himself.  But  destined  as  it  would  seem  to 
a  perpetual  vicissitude  of  fortune,  his  new  subjects  of  Macedonia, 
dissatisfied  with  the  government  of  a  sovereign  who  had  no  just 
claims  to  their  allegiance,  rebelled,  and,  deserting  his  standard, 
threw  themselves  under  the  rule  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus. 
Poliorcetes  fled  into  Asia,  where,  after  a  variety  of  events  of  little 
importance  to  the  chain  of  history,  he  surrendered  himself  a 
prisoner  to  Seleucus,  at  whose  court,  dispirited  and  careless  of 
life,  he  abandoned  himself  to  excessive  debauchery,  and  soon  after 
died. 
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Such  was  the  fate  of  the  successors  of  Alexander,  and  such  the 
catastrophe  of  his  family  ;  and  thus  feeble  and  fluctuating  were 
most  of  those  monarchies  which  were  raised  from  the  ruins  of  his 
empire.  Great  in  extent  of  territory,  they  had  no  internal  strength, 
nor  any  principle  of  union  or  durability.  It  was  their  lot  to  be 
governed  by  restless,  jealous,  and  ambitious  men  ;  the  perpetual 
jarring  of  whose  interests  gavei  them  no  intervals  of  tranquillity, 
lior  allowed  any  attention  to  the  settlement  of  their  kingdoms,  or 
the  regulation  of  their  domestic  policy.  These  monarchies  were, 
therefore,  subject  to  perpetual  revolutions  ;  but  all  being  alike 
deficient  in  that  native  strength  which  arises  from  a  long-estab- 
lislied  government,  there  was  not  in  any  individual  .power  a  suffi- 
ciency of  vigor  to  overwhelm  or  subjugate  the  rest.  The  general 
weakness  of  those  kingdoms  thus  secured  them  against  their  incor- 
poration and  subjection  to  the  government  of  any  one  of  those 
ambitious  rulers  ;  while  it  paved  the  way  for  an  easy  conquest, 
and  successive  reduction  of  the  whole  under  the  yoke  of  a  foreign 
power. 

In  that  period  from  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  which 
we  have  thus  hastily  run  over,  the  proper  history  of  the  states  of 
Greece  presents  only  a  series  of  unimportant  revolutions;  frequent 
and  violent  transitions  from  one  form  of  government  to  another  ; 
political  changes,  not  produced  as  formerly  by  the  internal  spirit  or 
genius  of  the  different  commonwealths — or  by  those  animated  con- 
tentions which  gave  room  for  the  display  of  the  noble  and  manly 
passions — but  effected  at  once  by  the  will  of  a  despot  on  a  sub- 
missive, spiritless,  and  corrupted  people.  Yet,  amidst  this  general 
weakness  and  degeneracy,  there  existed  in  a  corner  of  this  country 
a  small  people  till  now  scarcely  known,  who  still  retained  their 
ancient  manners,  and  who  preserved  in  a  considerable  degree  the 
ardor  of  true  patriotism  and  die  love  of  their  ancient  liberty. 
These  were  the  states  of  Achaia. 

In  those  early  times  when  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  as  if  by 
general  consent,  shook  off  the  yoke  of  their  domestic  tyrants,  the 
cities  of  Achaia,  Patrae,  Dymas,  Tritaea,  Pharae,  JSgium,  and  some 
others,  had  armed  for  their  common  liberty,  and  having  deposed 
or  expelled  their  governors,  formed  a  league  of  association  on  a 
basis  of  perfect  equalit}\  It  was  agreed  that  each  of  the  cities 
should  be  ruled  by  its  own  laws  and  magistrates  ;  and  that  all 
affairs  regarding  their  common  interests  should  be  treated  in  a 
senate,  which  should  assemble  twice  in  tlie  year  at  £gium,  to 
which  convention  each  of  the  associated  states  should  send  their 
deputies.  No  treaty  could  be  formed,  no  alliance  made,  no  war 
undertaken,  or  peace  concluded,  without  the  consent  of  the  whole 
body.  Two  presidents  of  the  assembly  were  yearly  elected,  called 
SxQaifiyoi,  or  prajtors.  It  was  their  duty  to  summon  the  states, 
and  in  them  the  authority  of  tlie  body  was  vested  during  the  inter- 
vals when  it  was  not  assembled.  Such  was  the  small  but  respect* 
able  republic  of  Acliaia. 
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Till  the  era  of  the  division  of  Alexander's  empire,  the  Achaians 
bad  taken  no  share  in  the  revolutions  of  Greece,  having  no  ambi- 
tion of  extending  their  own  territory  or  power,  and  no  wealth  to 
tempt  the  ambition  of  other  states.  They  were  enslaved,  however, 
*  after  that  era  by  some  of  those  turbulent  governors,  and  several 
of  their,  cities  were  garrisoned  by  Polysperchon,  Demetrius  Poli- 
orcetes  Cassander,  and  Antigonus  Gonatas.  Odiers  suffered  from 
the  usurpation  of  domestic  tyrants,  and  the  ancient  association 
seemed  entirely  at  an  end.  The  following  circumstance,  however, 
incited  the  states  to  a  renewal  of  their  league.  The  people  of 
aEtolia,  a  set  of  lawless  freebooters,  emboldened  by  the  disorders 
of  Greece,  began  to  make  incursions  on  Peloponnesus.  The  ter- 
ritories of  the  Achaian  states,  lying  immediately  opposite  to  them, 
were  most  exposed  to  their  ravages.  On  this  occasion  Dymaj, 
Patrae,  Pharae,  and  Tritaea,  renewed  their  league  of  association  on 
its  ancient  principles,  and  they  were  joined  soon  after  by  the 
Tegaeans^  and  some  of  the  other  states  of  Peloponnesus.  In  one 
respect  they  improved  on  their  former  constitution,  by  electing 
only  one  president,  or  praetor,  instead  of  two,  and  they  were  for- 
tunate in  choosing  for  that  office  a  man  truly  deserving  of  it. 

Aratus  of  Sicyon,  when  a  youth  of  twenty  years  of  age,  had 
acquired  a  high  reputation  by  delivering  his  native  state  from  a 
domestic  tyranny^  and  joining  it  to  the  associated  republics.  This 
young  man  was  a  singular*  phenomenon  in  those  days  of  degeneracy. 
He  possessed  uncommon  endowments  of  mind,  and  a  heart  which 
glowed  with  the  love  of  honor  and  of  his  country.  He  was  vigi- 
lant, enterprising,  and  prompt  in  decision  ;  and  he  possessed  that 
ready  and  forcible  eloquence  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  magistrate  of  a  democracy.  Aratus  was  in  the  twenty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age  when  he  was  elected  praetor  of  Achaia;  and, 
invested  with  that  honorable  office,  he  formed  the  patriotic  design 
of  delivering  Peloponnesus  from  the  yoke  of  Macedonia.  In  the 
first  year  of  his  magistracy,  he  expelled  the  Macedonian  garrison 
from  Corinth;  a  most  important  measure,  which  gave  the  united 
states  the  command  of  the  isthmus  and  entry  to  Peloponnesus. 
The  consequence  of  this  success  was  that  the  states  of  Megara, 
TrcBzene,  and  Epidaurus  joined  the  Achaian  confederacy. 

The  republic  of  Achaia  was  not  fitted  to  support  an  offensive 
war,  for  two  strong  reasons.  A  number  of  separate,  independent 
republics,  however  connected  by  a  common  interest,  cannot  always 
act  with  a  perfect  unanimity,  and  their  measures  are  conse- 
quently seldom  attended  with  that  celerity  of  execution  on  which 
.success  so  much  depends.  Moreover,  the  confederate  states  were 
neither  populous  nor  weahhy,  and,  of  course,  they  could  not  muster 
a  strong  force  in  the  field.  Aratus  was  quite  sensible  of  these  de- 
fects, and  therefore  bent  his  chief  attention  to  the  securing  his 
country  from  attack,  and  from  the  necessity  of  going  to  war;  and 
this  he  wisely  judged  would  be  best  effected   by  streogthening 
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the  league  with  the  accession  of  some  of  the  more  powerful  states 
of  Greece. 

In  that  view  he  made  his  proposals  both  to  Athens  and  Lace« 
daemon;  but  these  commonwcakhs,  though  still  affecting  a  passion 
for  liberty,  could  not,  from  a  despicable  pride,  brook  the  thought 
of  owing  their  freedom  to  the  petty  states  of  Achaia.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  Lacedaemonians  at  this  tune  was  indeed  such  as  to 
engross  all  attention  to  their  domestic  concerns,  as  that  republic 
was  actually  in  the  very  crisis  of  a  revolution. 

Agis  IV.  had  succeeded  to  one  branch  of  the  throne  of  Sparta 
a  short  time  before  Aratus  was  chosen  prstor  of  the  Achaian  states. 
This  prince,  a  better  man  than  a  wise  poUtician,  had  cherished  the 
chimerical  project  of  restoring  the  ancient  laws  of  Lycurgus,  as 
conceiving  this  the  only  means  of  rescuing  his  country  from  the 
disorders  induced  by  the  universal  corruption  of  its  manners.  But 
there  is  a  period  when  political  infirmity  has  attained  such  a  pitch 
that  recovery  is  impossible;  and  Sparta  had  arrived  at  that  period. 
The  design  of  Agis,  of  course,  embraced  the  radical  reform  of  a 
new  division  of  all  the  land  of  the  republic — a  project  sufficient  to 
rouse  the  indignation  and  secure  the  mortal  enmity  of  the  whole 
of  the  higher  class  of  citizens,  and  of  almost  every  man  of  weight 
and  consideration  in  his  country.  The  plan  was  therefore  to  be 
conducted  with  the  greatest  caution  and  secrecy  till  sufficiently 
ripened  for  execution ;  but  Agis  was  betrayed  by  his  own  confi- 
dants. Leonidas,  his  colleague  in  the  sovereignty,  had  imbibed  a 
relish  for  luxury  from  his  Asiatic  education  at  the  court  of  Seleucus, 
and  was  thus  easily  persuaded  to  take  the  part  of  the  richest  citizens 
in  opposing  this  violent  revolution,  which  threatened  to  reduce  all 
ranks  of  men  to  a  level  of  equality.  The  premature  discovery  of 
his  sr^heme  was  fatal  to  its  virtuous  audior;  for  the  party  of  his 
opponents  was  so  formidable,  that  after  compelling  Agis  to  take 
shelter  in  the  Temple  of  Minerva,  they  seized  the  opportunity  of 
his  going  to  the  bath,  and  dragged  him  to  the  common  prison, 
where  a  tribunal  of  the  Ephori,  summoned  by  his  colleague  Leo- 
nidas, sat  ready  to  judge  him  as  a  state  criminal.  He  was  asked, 
by  whose  evil  counsel  he  had  been  prompted  to  disturb  the  laws 
and  government  of  his  country?  "  I  needed  none  to  prompt  me," 
said  the  king,  "to  act  as  I  thought  right.  My  design  was  to 
restore  your  ancient  laws,  and  to  govern  according  to  the  plan  of 
the  excellent  Lycurgus;  and  though  I  see  my  death  is  inevitable, 
I  do  not  repent  of  my  design."  The  judges  hereupon  pronounced 
sentence  of  death,  and  the  virtuous  Agis  was  carried  forth  from 
their  presence  and  immediately  strangled. 

This  example  did  not  deter  Cleomencs,  the  son  of  Leonidas, 
and  his  successor  in  one  branch  of  the  sovereignty,  from  cherishing 
the  same  patriotic  design  which  had  proved  fatal  to  Agis,  and 
which  his  own  father  had  so  keenly  opposed.  Cleomenes  pro- 
posed the  twofold  object  of  delivering  Sparta  from  the  Macedonian 
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yoke  and  of  restoring  the  ancient  system  of  Lycurgus.  He  begaa 
by  the  judicious  measure  of  attaching  the  army  to  his  mterest, 
securing  the  confidence  and  allegiance  of  all  the  principal  officers, 
and  dexterously  removing  from  command  such  as  he  judged  to  be 
unfriendly  to  the  revolutionary  design.  Several  of  the  richer 
citizens,  and  even  some  of  the  Ephori,  from  whom  he  expected 
opposition,  were  on  various  pretences  banished  or  put  to  death. 
Trusting  to  the  ready  cooperation  of  the  lower  orders,  he  theh 
assembled  the  people,  and  detailing  the  great  benefits  to  be  ex- 
pected from  a  complete  change  of  system,  proclaimed  the  abolition 
of  all  the  debts,  and  beginning  by  divesting  himself  of  the  whole 
of  his  property,  made  a  new  partition  of  the  lands  of  the  republic, 
and  restored  the  ancient  plan  of  education,  the  institution  of  the 
public  tables,  and,  in  a  word,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  long-for- 

S;otten  regimen  of  Lycurgus.  Cleomenes  was  hailed  the  second 
bunder  and  father  of  his  country,  and  Greece  resounded  with  his 
praise,  and  boundless  applause  and  admiration  of  the  regenerated 
acedsmonians. 
This  revolution,  which  in  reality  was  favorable  to  the  great 
object  of  the  Achaian  league,  the  subversion  of  the  Macedonian 
influence  in  Greece,  did  not,  however,  meet  with  that  cordial  ap- 

frobation  which  it  ought  to  have  found  from  the  states  of  Achaia. 
nstead  of  being  the  leaders  in  the  great  and  patriotic  design  of 
vindicating  the  national  liberty,  they  now  feared  that  Sparta  was 
destined  to  eclipse  their  glory  by  assuming  tliat  honorable  pre- 
eminence. Such  was  the  influence  of  pride  and  jealousy,  that 
even  the  virtuous  Aratus  now  aflfected  to  consider  Cleomenes  and 
the  Spartans  as  cherishing  views  more  hostile  to  the  liberty  and 
independence  of  the  Grecian  republics,  by  elevating  the  hated 
power  of  Lacedasmon,  than  even  the  control  of  the  Macedonians. 
The  consequence  was  that,  with  a  policy  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
justify  upon  any  principle  of  disinterested  patriotism,  Aratus  and 
the  Achaians  now  formed  a  strict  alliance  wiUi  Macedon  to  oppose, 
as  they  pretended,  the  ambitious  design  of  the  Spartans  to  be  the 
rulers  of  Greece. 

Antigonus  Doson  at  this  time  governed  Macedonia,  in  the 
minority  of  his  nephew  Philip,  the  son  of  Demetrius.  He  gladly 
entered  into  the  designs  of  Aratus,  which  he  naturally  thought 
were  most  effectually  subservient  to  the  Macedonian  interests; 
and  entering  Peloponnesus  with  a  large  army,  attacked  the  Spar- 
tans under  Cleomenes,  and  in  one  sanguinary  battle  left  above 
5000  dead  on  the  field.  Cleomenes,  seeing  all  was  lost,  fled  for 
shelter  to  Egypt.  Sparta  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror, 
and  its  newly  regenerated  constitution,  with  its  short-lived  freedom, 
were  now  annihilated  for  ever.  Antigonus  imposed  upon  the 
Lacedemonians  an  easy  yoke.  Satisfied  with  an  acknowledg-^ 
ment  of  their  submission  to  the  control  of  Macedon,  he  allowed 
them  to  model  their  laws  and  constitution  as  they  should  judge 
VOL,  ^.  27 
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best,  and  to  elect  their  own  magistrates.  It  may  be  believed  they 
made  no  further  attempt  to  revive  the  system  of  Lycurgus. 

Antigonus  died  soon  after,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  kingdom 
of  Macedon  by  his  nephew  Philip,  then  a  youth  of  seventeen 
years  of  age,  endowed  by  nature  with  excellent  talents  and  many 
valuable  qualities  of  a  sovereign.  He  was  brave,  eloquent,  and 
of  great  address  in  moulding  men  tp  his  purposes,  wliich  were  not 
aiways  the  designs  of  a  man  of  virtue  and  probity.  Philip  owed 
much  to  his  uncle's  care  of  his  education  and  the  early  instruction 
he  received  in  the  science  of  government :  he  possessed  great 
ambition,  and  was  not  scrupulous  in  the  means  of  indulging  it. 
His  object  very  early  appeared  to  be  the  dominion  of  all  Greece ; 
and  the  want  of  a  bond  of  union  among  its  states,  and  their  eternal 
jealousies  and  quarrels,  gave  him  every  advantage.  His  ambition, 
however,  and  a  train  of  success  in  the  beginning  of  his  career, 
inspired  him  with  a  confidence  in  his  own  plans,  which  in  the  end 
proved  his  destruction  and  the  ruin  of  his  own  kingdom.  After 
some  considerable  successes  against  the  iEtolians,  which  gave  him 
a  high  character  as  a  general,  the  important  contest  at  that  time 
carrying  on  between  the  Romans  and  the  Carthaginians  appeared 
to  offer  to  Philip,  by  the  medium  of  a  junction  with  Hannibal,  the 
means  not  only  of  subjugating  Greece,  but  of  sharing  in  the  spoils 
of  Italy.  Seduced  by  these  flattering  prospects,  Philip  concluded 
a  treaty  with  Hannibal,  by  which  he  agreed  to  furnish  a  large  fleet 
and  army  for  the  conquest  of  Italy;  in  return  for  which  service, 
Hannibal  agreed,  after  subduing  the  Romans,  to  invade  Epirus 
and  reduce  it  under  the  dominion  of  Macedon.  This  treaty  was 
carried  so  far  into  eflect  by  a  large  fleet  under  Philip,  which 
entered  the  Ionian  Gulf  and  seized  the  seaport  of  Oricum ;  but  a 
fatal  defeat  ensued,  and  the  armament  of  Philip  returned  with  dis- 
honor and  mortification  to  his  own  ports. 

The  period  was  now  come  when  the  Romans  first  obtained  a 
footing  in  Greece.  This  devoted  nation  was  now  prepared  for 
slavery,  and  its  destiny  could  not  be  averted.  Philip,  mortified 
by  his  late  disaster,  now  bent  his  whole  thoughts  on  the  sove- 
reignty of  Greece.  He  was  in  league  with  the  Achaian  states  ; 
but  the  virtues  of  Aratus  were  an  insurmountable  bar  to  his  ambi- 
tion; it  was  therefore  necessary  that  this  obstacle  should  be 
removed,  and  the  Macedonian  was  not  scrupulous  in  his  choice  of 
means.  He  procured  the  death  both  of  Aratus  and  of  his  son  by 
poison,  and  in  their  extinction  the  last  feeble  prop  of  the  Grecian 
liberty  was  cut  away.  Philip  had  now  the  command  of  the 
\chaian  league,  and  seemed  fast  advancing  to  the  attainment  of 
his  great  o^ect;  but  in  provoking  the  enmity  of  the  Romans,  be 
had  imprudently  paved  the  way  for  his  own  destruction.  Having 
renewed  his  attacks  upon  the  iEtolians,  this  people,  with  a  very 
natural  but  most  imprudent  policy,  courted  aid  from  the  Romans, 
who  cheerfully  complied  with  a  request  which  wis  to  avenge  their 
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own  quarrel  and  gratify  their  passion  of  conquest.  They  declared 
themselves  protectors  of  the  liberties  of  Greece,  which  they  were 
determined  to  defend  against  invasion  from  any  other  quarter  than 
their  own.  Flaminius  being  sent  with  a  large  army  into  that 
country,  defeated  Philip   in  a  decisive   engagement  at  Cjmosce- 

fhaix,  and  speedily  compelled  him  to  sue  for  peace  upon  these 
umiliating  terms,  that  all  the  Greek  cities,  both  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  should  be  declared  free  and  independent  of  Macedonia  ;  that 
every  Greek  or  Roman  captive  should  be  set  at  liberty  ;  that  he 
should  surrender  to  the  Romans  the  whole  of  his  armed  ships  of 
war,  with  the  exception  of  five  small  vessels,  and  pay  the  sum  of 
1000  talents  ;  and,  finally,  that  his  son  Demetrius  should  be  given 
up  to  the  Romans  as  a  hostage  for  security  of  the  performance  of 
these  conditions.  Such  ^as  the  infatuation  of  the  degenerate 
Greeks,  that  this  treaty,  which  dislincdy  proclaimed  their  subjec- 
tion to  a  foreign  power  much  more  formidable  than  Macedonia, 
and  now  rapidly  advancing  to  universal  dominion,  was  hailed  by 
them  as  a  new  epoch  of  liberty. 

The  treaty  o(  Cynoscephate^in  reality  put  a  period  to  the  king- 
dom of  Macedon.  Philip  sunk  into  absolute  insignificance.  Se« 
duced  by  false  information  from  his  youngest  son  Perseus,  he  caused 
Demetrius,  his  elder  son,  to  be  put  to  death.  He  died  himself 
soon  after  ;  and  Perseus,  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Pydna  by  the 
consul  ^milius,  was  compelled  to  surrender  himself  with  all  his 
family  into  the  hands  of  the  victor.  Precipitated  from  the  throne, 
this  unhappy  prince  attended  in  chains  the  triumphal  chariot  of 
iBmilius,  and  died  a  prisoner  in  Italy.  Thus  ended  the  kingdom 
of  Macedonia,  which  now  became  a  Roman  province,  under  the 
government  of  a  proconsul. 

The  Romans,  from  the  period  of  the  conquest  of  the  Macedo- 
nian kingdom,  made  rapid  advances  to  the  dominion  of  all  Greece. 
In  this  progress  their  art  was  more  conspicuous  than  their  virtue. 
They  gained  their  end  by  fostering  dissensions  between  the  repub- 
lics ;  offering  themselves  as  arbiters  of  differences,  which  they 
contrived  should  always  terminate  in  their  own  favor,  and  bringing 
over  by  corruption  the  principal  men  of  the  different  states  to  their 
interest.  While  they  were  confessedly  the  most  pov^erful  nation 
on  earth,  they  employed  that  species  of  policy  which  is  excusable 
only  in  the  weak.  A  procedure  of  this  kind  is  not  fitted  to  com- 
mand the  reverence  of  a  generous  enemy.  The  Achaian  states 
held  that  policv  in  contempt,  and  they  did  not  scruple  to  insult 
the  deputies  of  imperial  Rome.  This  drew  upon  them  the  thun- 
der of  the  Roman  arms.  Metellus  marched  into  Greece  with  his 
*e^ons,  gave  them  batde,  and  entirely  defeated  them.  Mummius, 
the  consul,  terminated  the  work,  and  made  an  easy  conquest  of 
the  whole  of  Greece,  which  from  that  time  became  a  Roman  pro- 
vince, under  the  name  of  Achaia. 

Athens  alone  had  offered  no  resistance,  and  therefore  could  not 
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be  said  to  be  as  yet  subdued.  This  versatile  republic  had  always 
flattered  the  predominant  power,  and  thence  had  preserved  a  bas- 
tard species  of  liberty  much  akin  to  servitude.  The  Romans 
assisted  the  Athenians  in  a  war  against  the  Acamanians,  but 
Athens  unwisely  deprived  herself  of  this  alliance  by  concluding  a 
treaty  with  an  enemy  of  the  Romans,  Mithridates,  lung  of  Pontus. 
Aristion  was  the  adviser  of  this  imprudent  measure,  and  Mithri- 
dates rewarded  his  services  by  raising  him  to  the  tyranny  of 
Athens  ;  an  elevation  which  was  dearly  purchased,  for  Sylla 
besieged  and  look  the  city  of  Athens,  delivered  it  for  a  day  to  the 
fury  and  plunder  of  his  troops,  and  put  Aristion  to  death.  From 
that  period,  the  Athenians  quietly  submitted  to  the  dominion  of 
Rome.  They  were  allowed  to  retain  their  form  of  a  democracy, 
which  was  now  more  quietly  admini^ered  that  their  liberty  was 
extinct,  and  there  was  no  object  to  rouse  the  passions  or  inflame 
the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  populace. 

The  Romans  treated  Greece  with  more  peculiar  favor  and  dis- 
tinction than  any  other  of  the  conquered  provinces  of  the  empire. 
The  ancient  habit  of  associating  ^with  that  people  the  idea  of  all 
that  in  past  ages  was  respectable  in  virtue  or  in  valor,  and  more 
recently  the  idea  of  a  singular  eminence  in  philosophy,  and  the 
culture  of  the  fine  arts,  had  assuredly  great  weight  in  maintaining 
this  favorable  opinion  of  a  degenerate  and  fallen  people.  Low  as 
they  had  sunk  in  the  scale  of  true  greatness,  the  Greeks  were  yet 
in  some  respects  superior  to  their  conquerors.  Rome  was  arrived 
at  that  period  when  the  severer  virtues  which  distinguished  the 
first  ages  of  the  commonwealth  had  gelded  to  that  refinement 
which  arises  from,  and  in  its  turn  cherishes,  tlie  cultivation  of  let- 
ters and  the  taste  for  the  fine  arts.  In  these  respects,  Greece  was 
to  Rome  an  instructer  and  a  model. 

GrtBcia  capta  feram  victorem  cepit,  et  artet 
Intulit  agresti  LaUo. — Hor,  £p.  ad  Aug, 

Hence  she  was  still  regarded  in  an  honorable  point  of  view  by  her 
conquerors, — a  consideration  which  leads  us,  at  this  period  of  the 
termination  of  the  history  of  Greece,  to  take  a  short  view  of  the 
national  character  and  attainments  in  those  departments  of  art  and 
science  in  which  the  Greeks  still  continued  to  make  a  distinguished 
figure  among  the  contemporary  nations.  Previously,  however,  to 
tliese  considerations,  the  preceding  sketch  of  the  history  of  Greece 
furnishes  naturally  some  political  reflections  which  shall  be  the 
subject  of  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Political  reflections  arising  from  the  history  of  Greece — Retrospective  view^ 
Constitutional  defects  in  the  leading  republics — A  pure  democracy  is  achi* 
mera^-All  government  essentially  of  the  nature  of  a  monarchy — Error  of 
Montesquieu's  theory — Ferguson  s  idea  of  a  perfect  republic — Democracy 
unfavorable  to  patriotism — Danger  of  generalizing  in  politics — A  rude  state 
of  society  favorable  to  patriotism — Greece  a  stn>ng  instance  of  this — Charac- 
ter of  Greece  afler  the  Roman  conquest. 

We  have  now  traced  Greece  from  her  origin;  from  the  rude  and 
barbarous  periods  when  she  owed  even  the  most  necessary  arts  of 
life  to  foreign  instructers,  through  every  stage  of  her  progress  to 
the  highest  rank  among  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth.  We 
have  seen  the  foundation  and  rise  of  her  independent  states;  the 
vigorous  perseverance  by  which  they  succeeded  in  shaking  off  the 
yoke  of  mtolerable  tyranny,  and  establishing  a  popular  system  of 
government ;  the  alternate  differences  of  these  slates  from  petty 
quarrels,  the  fruit  of  ambition  and  the  love  of  power;  while, 
at  the  same  time  they  cordially  united  their  strength  and  resources 
to  oppose  foreign  hostilities,  when  such  were  formidable  enough 
to  threaten  their  liberties  as  a  nation.  We  have  remarked  the 
domestic  disorders  which  sprang  from  the  abuse  of  that  freedom 
which  these  republics  enjoyed;  and,  finally,  that  general  corruption 
of  manners  which,  tainting  all  the  springs  of  public  virtue,  and 
annihilating  patriotism,  at  length  brought  this  illustrious  nation 
entirely  under  subjection  to  a  foreign  yoke.  The  revolutions 
which  in  this  progress  the  states  of  Greece  underwent,  and  the 
situations  into  which  they  were  thrown  by  their  alternate  connec- 
tion and  differences,  as  well  as  by  their  wars  with  foreign  powers, 
were  so  various,  that  their  history  is  a  school  of  instruction  in 
politics,  as  there  is  scarce  a  doctrine  in  that  important  science 
which  may  not  find  an  example  or  an  illustration  from  their  history. 
The  science  of  politics,  like  every  other  subject  of  philosophi- 
cal speculation,  admits  of  a  variety  of  opposite  and  contradictory 
opinions — ^a  truth  the  more  to  be  lamented  that  of  all  sciences  it  is 
that,  where  for  the  interest  of  mankind  it  were  most  to  be  wished 
that  our  reasonings  should  rest  upon  solid  and  fixed  principles. 
If,  however,  there  is  in  reality  any  criterion  of  the  solidity  of 
abstract  principles  in  political  reasoning,  it  must  be  when  wo 
ascertain  their  coincidence  or  disagreement  with  actual  experience 
in  the  history  of  nations.  I  shall  adopt  this  criterion  in  laying 
before  my  readers  a  few  reflections  which  naturally  arise  from  tha 
foregoing  abort  delineation  of  the  Grecian  history. 
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The  miserable  oppression  which,  according  to  all  accounts  of 
the  ancient  historians,  the  states  of  Greece  sustained  under  their 
first  governors,  a  set  of  tyrants,  who  owed  their  elevation  to  vio- 
lence, and  whose  rule  was  subject  to  no  control  from  existing  laws 
or  constitutional  restrmnts,  was  assuredly  a  most  justifiable  motive 
on  the  part  of  the  people  for  emancipating  themselves  from  that 
state  of  servitude,  and  for  abolishing  entirely  that  worst  of  govern- 
ments— a  pure  despotism.  It  is  therefore  widi  pleasure  we 
remark,  in  the  early  history  of  this  nation,  the  noble  exertion  by 
which  those  slates  shook  off  the  yoke  of  their  tyrants,  and  estab- 
lished for  themselves  a  new  system  of  government  on  the  just  and 
rational  basis  of  an  equality  of  rights  and  privileges  in  all  the 
members  of  the  commonwealth.  We  admit,  without  scruple,  the 
belief  that  those  new  republics  were  framed  by  their  virtuous  legis- 
lators in  the  true  spirit  of  patriotism.  But  the  intentions  of  the 
legislator  are  no  test  of  the  actual  merits  of  the  institutions  them- 
selves: and  it  is  certain  that  those  boasted  republics  were  very- 
far  from  exhibiting  in  practice  that  perfect  system  of  political  free- 
dom which  was  expected  from  them  in  theory.  We  seek  in  vain 
either  in  the  history  of  Athens  or  of  Lacedaemon,  for  the  beautiful 
idea  on  which  speculative  writers  have  exercised  their  fancy  of  a 
well-ordered  commonwealth. 

In  treating  formerly  of  the  peculiar  constitution  of  those  two 
great  and  leading  states,  we  endeavored  to  point  out  such  circum- 
stances as  appeared  to  be  defects  in  the  constitution  of  those 
political  fabrics.  In  the  republic  of  Sparta,  Lycurgus,  by  exter- 
minating luxury,  by  the  equal  partition  of  the  lands,  and  by  ban- 
ishing every  motive  to  the  ambition  of  individuals,  certainly  laid 
the  foundation  of  that  equality  among  the  citizens  of  his  common- 
wealth which  is  essential  to  the  constitution  of  a  perfect  republic. 
Yet,  under  the  Spartan  government,  there  were  some  circumstances 
which  seem  totally  adverse  to  this  spirit  of  equality.  It  was 
adverse  to  equality  that  there  should  be  any  citizen  invested  with 
the  honors  and  appendages  of  royalty.  The  idea  of  a  king  pos- 
sessing rank  without  power  is  an  absurdity;  and  if  the  law  denies 
it  him,  it  will  be  his  constant  endeavor  to  wrest  and  arrogate  it. 
The  high  authority  of  the  Ephori  was  likewise  adverse  to  the 
spirit  of  equality.  There  was  a  perpetual  contention  for  superi- 
ority of  power  between  those  magistrates  and  the  kings;  and  the 
people,  dividing  themselves  into  parties,  bribed  to  support  those 
opposite  and  contending  interests,  furnished  a  continual  source  of 
faction  and  disorder. 

In  the  Athenian  republic  the  great  defect  of  the  constitution 
seemed  to  be  in  this,  that  it  was  doubtful  where  the  supreme  power 
was  definitively  lodged.  The  senate  was,  in  theory,  a  wise  institu- 
tion, for  it  possessed  the  sole  power  of  convoking  the  assemblies  of 
the  people,  and  of  preparing  all  business  that  was  to  be  the  sub* 
lect  of  discussion  in  those  assemblies.     But,  on  the  other  hand, 
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this  senate  being  annually  elected,  its  members  were  ever  under 
the  necessity  of  courting  that  people  for  their  votes,  and  of  flatter- 
ing their  prejudices  and  passions,  by  adopting  and  proposing  mea- 
sures which  had  no  other  end  than  to  render  themselves  popular. 
These  delegates  were  therefore  the  mean  dependants  on  the  mob 
who  elected  iheni.  The  guardians  nominally  of  the  people's  rights, 
they  were  tliemselves  the  abject  slaves  of  a  corrupted  populace. 
The  wise  purpose  of  the  institution  was  thus  utterly  defeated  by 
the  single  circumstance  of  the  senators  being  annually  elected. 
There  were  other  radical  defects  in  the  constitution  of  Athens.  All 
the  offices  of  the  state  were  by  Solon  destined  to  be  filled  from 
the  three  first  classes  of  the  richer  citizens.  The  fourth  or 
inferior  class,  {^n^^s^)  had,  however,  an  equal  right  of  suffrage 
in  the  public  assembly,  and  being  superior  in  number  to  all  the 
other  three,  had  it  in  their  power  to  carry  every  question  against 
the  higher  classes.  Thus  there  was  a  perpetual  source  of  discord 
inherent  in  this  constitution  ;  the  power  and  pre-eminence  of  office 
exclusively  vested  in  one  division  of  the  people,  which  they  would 
iealously  maintain  by  every  possible  means ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  other  was  furnished  with  arms  sufficient  to  defeat  that 
power  altogether,  or,  at  least,  to  mamtain  at  all  times  a  violent 
struggle  for  superiority. 

The  best  apology  that  can  be  made  for  Solon  is,  that  his  inten- 
tions were  good.  He  knew  that  a  constitution  purely  democratic 
is  an  absolute  chimera  in  politics.  He  knew  that  the  people  are 
themselves  incapable  of  exercising  rule,  and  that,  under  one  name 
or  another,  they  must  be  led  and  controlled.  He  wished,  there- 
fore, to  give  them  tliis  control  by  the  natural  means  which  the  rich 
possess  over  the  poor  ;  in  other  words,  to  moderate  the  discordant 
counsels  of  a  populace,  in  whom  lay  the  rights  of  deciding,  by  the 
influence  of  an  aristocracy  who  might  lead  or  dictate  those  deci- 
sions ;  but  he  knew  not  how  to  accomplish  diis  by  a  clear  and 
explicit  definition  of  the  powers  of  the  one  body  over  the  other  ; 
whence  it  happened,  that  neither  part  of  the  public  having  its  rights 
and  privileges  well  defined,  tliey  were  perpetually  quarrelling  about 
the  limits  of  authority,  and  instead  of  a  salutary  and  cordial  cooper- 
ation for  the  general  good  of  the  state,  it  was  an  eternal  contest  for 
supremacy,  and  a  mutual  desire  of  each  other's  abasement. 

These,  which  may  be  esteemed  radical  defects  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  two  principal  republics  of  Greece,  were  heightened  by 
several  very  impolitic  laws  and  customs  peculiar  to  each,  which, 
as  I  formerly  touched  on  them,  I  shall  not  recapitulate.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say,  that  the  detail  of  ilie  systems  of  Solon  and  Lycur- 
gus,  such  as  they  are  described  to  us  by  ancient  wTiters,  and  the 
history  of  those  rival  republics,  both  in  their  quarrels  with  each 
other,  in  their  foreign  wars,  and  above  all  in  their  intestine  factions 
and  disorders,  afford  full  conviction  that  the  form  of  government 
which  they  enjoyed  was  in  itself  extremely  faulty.     The  revolu* 
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tioDs'to  which  those  states,  and*  particularly  the  former,  was  sub- 
ject, plainly  prove  that  their  constitutions  were  not  framed  for 
stability,  or  for  any  long  measure  of  duration  ;  and  tlie  condition 
of  the  people  (the  true  criterion  of  the  merit  of  any  political  fab- 
ric) was,  in  reality,  such  as  to  partake  more  of  actual  servitude 
and  oppression  than  the  condition  of  the  subjects  of  the  most 
despotic  monarchies.  It  is  a  known  fact,  that  the  slaves  formed 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants,  both  of  the  Athenian 
and  Lacedaemonian  states  ;  and  to  these,  more  especially  at  Lace- 
dasmon,  the  free  citizens  behaved  with  the  most  inhuman  rigor. 
Neitlier  were  the  free  citizens  more  inclined  to  a  humane  and 
liberal  conduct  to  those  of  their  own  condition ;  a  debtor  became 
ipso  facto  the  slave  and  bondman  of  his  creditor,  who  might  com- 
pel him  to  labor  in  bondage  and  fetters  at  his  pleasure.  Thus,  a 
great  part,  even  of  the  free  citizens,  was  actually  enslaved  to  tlie 
other ;  a  circumstance  which  we  shall  see,  under  the  Roman 
commonwealth,  was  the  source  of  the  most  violent  civil  commo- 
tions. We  may  judge  then  with  what  propriety  these  can  be 
termed  free  governments,  where  abject  slavery  was  the  condition 
of  the  majority  of  the  people.  Nor  were  the  superior  classes  in 
the  actual  enjoyment  of  a  rational  liberty  and  independence.  They 
were  perpetually  divided  into  factions,  which  servilely  ranked  them- 
selves under  the  banners  of  the  contending  demagogues  ;  and  these 
maintained  their  influence  over  their  partisans  by  the  most  shame- 
ful corruption  and  bribery,  of  which  the  means  were  supplied  alone 
by  the  plunder  of  the  public  money.  The  whole,  therefore,  was 
a  regular  system  of  servitude,  which  left  nothing  free  or  ingenuous 
in  the  condition  of  individuals,  nor  any  thing  tliat  can  justly  furnish 
encomium  to  an  unprejudiced  advocate  for  the  dignity  of  human 
nature. 

If  such  was  the  condition  of  the  chief  republics  of  antiquit}', 
whose  liberty  we  so  frequently  hear  extolled  with  boundless  enco- 
mium, and  whose  constitution  we  are  taught  from  our  childhood  to 
admire,  (and,  in  fact,  this  may  fairly  be  ranked  among  the  preju- 
dices with  which  ingenuous  youth  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  tinctured 
from  a  classical  education,)  it  is  not,  perhaps,  unreasonable  to  con- 
clude, that  a  pure  and  perfect  democracy  is  a  thing  not  attainable 
by  man,  constituted  as  he  is  of  contending  elements  of  vice  and 
virtue,  and  ever  mainly  influenced  by  the  predominant  principle 
of  self-interest.  It  may,  indeed,  be  confidently  asserted,  that 
there  never  was  that  government  called  a  republic,  which  was  not 
ultimately  ruled  by  a  single  will,  and,  therefore,  (however  bold 
may  seem  the  paradox,)  virtually  and  substantially  a  monarchy. 
The  only  difference  between  governments,  with  respect  to  the 
political  freedom  of  the  subject,  consists  in  the  greater  or  the 
smaller  number  of  restraints  by  which  the  regulating  will  is  con- 
trolled. This  subject  is  sufliciently  important  to  merit  a  short 
illustration. 
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In  every  regular  state  there  must  be  a  governing  power,  whose 
will  regulates  the  community.  In  the  most  despotic  governments, 
that  power  is  lodged  in  a  single  person,  whose  will  is  subject  to 
no  other  control  than  that  which  arises  from  the  fear  of  his  own 
deposition.  Of  this  we  have  an  example  in  the  Ottoman  govern- 
ment, which  approaches  the  nearest  of  any  monarchy  we  know 
to  a  pure  despotism.  But  in  most  monarchies,  the  will  of  the 
person  called  the  sovereign  is  limited  by  certain  constitutional 
restraints  which  he  cannot  transgress  with  safety.  In  the  British 
government  the  will  of  the  prince  is  controlled  by  a  parliament ; 
in  other  limited  monarchies,  by  a  council  of  state,  whose  powers 
are  acknowledged  and  defined.  But  this  parliament,  or  council, 
which  thus  limits  the  will  of  the  prince,  is  m  those  matters  where 
it  exercises  its  right  of  limitation,  superior  to  the  will  of  the  prince, 
and,  tlierefore,  in  fact,  the  sovereign  power  of  the  state.  Now 
this  controlling  power,  consisting  apparendy  of  a  number  of  wills, 
is,  in  reality,  always  led  by  a  single  will;  by  some  individual  of 
great  and  commanding  talents,  to  whose  acknowledged  superiority 
his  equals  in  rank  or  office  either  all  pay  a  willing  obedience,  or 
whose  partisans  are  generally  sufficient  to  outnumber  his  oppo- 
nents. Thus  we  have  a  single  will  in  the  council  opposed  to,  or 
controlling  the  will  of  the  prince.  But  where  there  are  two  con- 
tending wills,  one  must  of  necessity  yield  to  the  other.  The  king 
must  either  rule  the  leader  of  the  council,  or  the  latter  must  rule 
the  former ;  and  in  this  case,  though  not  nominally,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  latter  is,  in  reality,  in  any  such  exercise  of  his 
will,  the  supreme  power  of  the  state. 

Thus  it  is  in  limited  monarchies.  Now  how  does  the  matter 
stand  with  respect  to  a  republic  or  democracy.?  Precisely  the 
same.  The  people  flatter  themselves  that  they  have  the  sove- 
reign power.  These  are,  in  fact,  words  without  meaning.  It  is 
true  they  elect  their  governors ;  but  how  are  these  elections 
brought  about.?  In  every  instance  of  election  by  the  mass  of  a 
people — through  the  influence  of  those  governors  themselves,  and 
by  means  the  most  opposite  to  a  free  and  disinterested  choice,  by 
the  basest  corruption  and  bribery.  But  these  governors  once 
elected,  where  is  the  boasted  freedom  of  the  people.?  They  must 
submit  to  their  rule  and  control,  with  the  same  abandonment  of 
their  natural  liberty,  the  freedom  of  their  will,  and  the  command 
of  their  actions,  as  if  they  were  under  the  rule  of  a  monarch.  But 
these  governors,  it  is  said,  are.  In  a  republic,  chosen  from  the 
people  itself,  and  therefore  will  respect  its  interests;  they  are  not 
one  but  many,  and  the  will  of  each  will  have  a  control  from  that 
of  his  fellows.  That  they  are  chosen  from  the  people  affords  no 
pledge  that  they  will  either  be  wiser  men,  or  less  influenced  by 
selfish  ambition,  or  the  passion  of  tyrannizing ;  all  experience  goes 
to  prove  the  contrary  :  and  that  the  will  of  the  many  is  in  truth  a 
mere  chimera,  and  ultimately  resolves  into  the  will  of  one,  we 
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have  already  shown.  An  equality  of  power  and  a  freedom  of  will 
cannot  exist  in  a  society  of  a  hundred  rulers,  or  even  in  a  decem- 
virate,  a  triumvirate,  or  bai*ely  in  a  divided  sovereignty,  as  the 
commonwealth  of  Sparta.  The  superior  ability  will  constantly 
draw  after  it  the  superior  command,  and  be  in  effect  the  sovereign 
of  the  state  ;  it  matters  not  under  which  name,  whether  emperor, 
king,  consul,  protector,  stadtholder,  or  simply  tribune  or  burgo- 
master. 

If  that  principle  I  set  out  with  is  a  truth,  viz. :  that  actual  ex- 
perience deduced  from  the  history  of  nations  is  the  surest  test  of 
the  tnUh  or  falsehood  of  any  doctrine  of  politics,  it  may  be  no  use- 
less task  if  we  endeavor  to  apply  this  criterion  to  some  political 
doctrines  which  have  the  support  of  a  great  name,  and  have  oa 
that  account  obtained  a  pretty  general  currency. 

The  author  of  the  "Spirit  of  Laws,"  a  work  which  must  ever 
be  regarded  as  the  production  of  a  most  enlightened  mind,  has 
built  a  great  deal  of  plausible  and  ingenious  reasoning  on  this  gen- 
eral idea,  that  the  three  distinct  forms  of  government,  the  mon- 
archical, the  despotic,  and  the  republican,  are  influenced  by  three 
separate  principles,  upon  which  the  whole  system  in  each  form  is 
constructed,  and  on  which  it  must  depend  for  its  support.  "The 
principle  of  the  monarchical  form,"  says  Montesquieu,  "is  honor; 
of  the  despotical,  fear;  and  of  the  republican,  virtue:'*  a  position 
which,  if  true,  would  at  once  determine  to  which  of  the  three  forms 
the  preference  ought  to  be  given  in  speculating  on  their  compara- 
tive degrees  of  merit. 

In  order  to  examine  this  important  position,  which  is  the  foun- 
dation of  a  most  elaborate  theory,  and  from  which  the  author  draws 
conclusions  deeply  affecting  the  interests  of  society,  we  shall  take 
the  example  ot  the  republic^  with  the  nature  and  character  of 
which  (prm,  we  have  had  some  opportunity  of  being  acquainted 
from  the  preceding  short  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Grecian 
commonwealths. 

The  ingenious  author  of  an  Essay  on  the  History  of  Civil  So- 
ciety* thus  enlarges  on  the  idea  of  M.  Montesquieu: — "In 
democracy,"  says  he,  "men  must  love  equality;  they  must  respect 
the  rights  of  their  fellow  citizens  ;  they  must  unite  by  the  com- 
mon ties  of  affection  to  the  state.  In  forming  personal  preten- 
sions, tliey  must  be  satisfied  with  that  degree  of  consideration 
which  they  can  procure  by  their  abilities  fairly  measured  with 
those  of  an  opponent.  They  must  labor  for  the  public  without 
hope  of  profit.  They  must  reject  every  attempt  to  create  a 
personal  dependence.  Candor,  force  and  elevation  of  mind,  in 
short,  are  the  props  of  democracy,  and  virtue  is  the  principle  re- 
quired to  its  preservation."  A  beautiful  picture — a  state  indeed 
of  consummate  perfection!     But  the  autlior  proceeds: — "How 

*  Dr.  Adam  Ferguawin. 
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ardently  should  mankind  wish  for  the  form,  if  it  tended  to  estab- 
lish  the  principle,  or  were  in  every  instance  a  sure  indication  of 
its  presence!  But  perhaps  we  must  have  possessed  the  principle, 
in  order,  with  any  hopes  of  advantage,  to  receive  the  form."  The 
last  sentence  is  a  fair  and  just  conclusion,  which  needed  not  the 
cautious  form  in  which  it  is  expressed.  The  author  plainly  inti- 
mates his  own  opinion,  in  which  every  thinking  mind  will  agree 
with  him,  that  this  beautiful  picture,  which  he  has  drawn  correctly 
after  the  sketch  of  Montesquieu,  is  nothing  better  than  an  Utopian 
theory;  a  splendid  chimera,  descriptive  of  a  state  of  society  that 
never  did,  and  never  could  exist;  a  republic  not  of  men,  but  of 
angels. 

For  where,  it  may  be  asked,  was  that  democracy  ever  found  on 
earth,  where,  in  the  words  of  this  description,  men  loved  equality; 
were  satisfied  with  the  degree  of  consideration  they  could  procure 
by  their  abilities  fairly  measured  with  those  of  an  opponent,  (a 
circumstance  in  itself  utterly  destructive  of  equality,)  labored  for 
the  public  without  hope  of  profit,  and  rejected  every  attempt  to 
create  a  personal  dependence.^  Did  such  a  government  ever 
exist,  or,  while  society  consists  of  human  beings,  is  it  possible  that 
such  ever  should  exist.^  While  man  is  a  being  instigated  by  the 
love  of  power — a  passion  visible  in  an  infant,  and  common  to  us 
even  with  the  inferior  animals — he  will  seek  personal  superiority 
in  preference  to  every  matter  of  a  general  concern;  or  at  best,  he 
will  employ  himself  in  advancing  the  public  good,  as  the  means 
of  individual  distinction  and  elevation:  he  will  promote  the  inter- 
est of  the  state  from  the  selfish  but  most  useful  passion  of  making 
himself  considerable  in  that  establishment  which  he  labors  to 
aggrandize. 

Such  is  the  true  picture  of  man  as  a  political  agent.  But  let 
us  not  be  understood,  that  what  is  here  affirmed  with  regard  to 
the  community  at  large,  is  strictly  true  of  every  member  who 
composes  it.  If  we  look  in  vain  for  disinterested  patriotism  in 
the  aggregate  of  a  people,  it  would  be  a  rash  and  unjust  conclusion 
to  assert  that  no  such  virtue  exists  in  the  breasts  of  individuals. 
The  same  evidence  of  history  which  proves  the  truth  of  the  one 
assertion,  would  suffice  to  disprove  the  other.  The  annals  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  states  record  examples  of  tlie  most  exalted 
patriotic  virtue  vn  a  few  distinguished  characters,  whose  names 
have  come  down  with  honor  to  modern  limes,  and  are  destined  to 
survive  to  the  latest  posterity.  But  these  examples  afford  in 
themselves  a  proof  which  fully  confirms  the  general  proposition. 
The  admiration  which  those  virtuous  individuals  excited  while 
they  lived,  the  lasting  honors  that  attend  their  memory,  demoa- 
strate  the  singularity  and  rareness  of  that  character,  the  difficulty 
of  its  attainment,  and  thence  the  distinguished  honors  which  it 
claims,  as  approaching  as  near  as  possible  to  the  ideal  perfection 
of  human  nature. 
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Dissenting  as  I  do  from  the  notion  of  Montesquieu,  tliat  virtue 
is  the  principle  of  a  democratic  government,  I  am  yet  ready  to 
allow  (what  may  seem  at  first  view  paradoxical)  that  this  form  of 
government  is  the  best  adapted  to  produce,  though  not  the  most 
frequent,  yet  the  most  striking,  examples  of  virtue  in  individuals 
But  why?  Even  for  a  reason  the  very  opposite  to  the  opinion  of 
that  ingenious  writer.  A  democratic  government  opposes  more 
impediments  to  disinterested  patriotism  than  any  other  form.  To 
surmount  these,  a  pitch  of  virtue  is  necessaiy  which,  in  other  situ- 
ations, where  the  obstacles  are  less  great  and  numerous,  is  not 
called  into  exertion.  The  nature  of  a  republican  government 
gives  to  every  member  of  the  state  an  equal  right  to  cherish  views 
of  ambition,  and  to  aspire  to  the  highest  offices  of  the  common- 
wealth; it  gives  to  every  individual  the  same  title  with  his  fellows 
to  aspire  at  the  government  of  the  whole.  Where  talents  alone 
are  sufficient  to  obtain  weight  and  distinction,  we  may  look  for  a 
display  of  ambition  in  all  who  have  a  high  opinion  of  their  own 
abilities.  The  number  of  candidates  excites  rivalships,  conten- 
tions, and  factions.  The  glorious  names  of  liberty  and  patriotism 
are  always  found  effectual  to  rouse  and  inflame  the  multitude  ; 
rarely  indeed  to  blind  them  to  the  real  character  and  views  of  the 
demagogue,  but  ever  sufficient  to  be  a  mask  for  their  own  love  of 
tumult  and  the  hatred  of  their  superiors.  In  such  a  state  of  soci- 
ety, how  rare  is  genuine  virtue;  how  singular  the  character  of  a 
truly  disinterested  patriot!  He  appears  and  he  is  treated  as  an 
imposter;  he  attempts  to  serve  his  country  in  its  councils,  or  in 
offices;  he  is  calumniated,  reviled,  and  persecuted;  he  dies  in 
disgrace  or  in  banishment ;  and  the  same  envy  which  maligned 
him  living,  embalms  him  dead,  and  showers  encomiums  on  his 
memor}',  to  depress  and  mortify  the  few  surviving  imitators  of  his 
virtues.  We  have  seen,  from  'the  history  of  the  Grecian  states, 
that  a  democracy  has  produced  some  splendid  models  of  genuine 
patriotism  in  the  persons  of  Aristides,  Miltiades,  and  Cimon.  We 
have  seen  the  reward  that  attended  that  character  under  this  form 
of  government,  of  which  we  are  taught  to  believe  that  virtue  is  the 
principle. 

In  the  science  of  politics,  more  than  in  any  other,  the  greatest 
caution  is  necessary  in  the  adoption  of  general  positions.  The 
theory  of  M.  Montesquieu  leads,  apparently  by  fair  induction,  to 
a  variety  of  consequences  most  deeply  interesting  to  man,  not 
only  in  his  political,  but  in  his  moral  capacity.  How  seriously 
ought  those  general  propositions  to  be  canvassed  and  scrutinized, 
from  which  their  author  has  deduced  such  consequences  as  the 
following!  That  as  in  a  democracy  there  is  no  occasion  for  the 
principle  of  honor^  so  in  a  monarchy  virtue  is  not  at  all  necessary; 
that  under  the  latter  government  the  state  can  subsist  indepenffently 
of  the  love  of  country^  of  the  passion  of  true  glory^  and  of  every 
hhroic  virtue;  that  the  laws  supply  the  place  of  those  virtues^  and 
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the  stcUe  dispenses  loith  them  ;  that  under  a  monarchy^  a  virtuous 
man  ought  not  to  hold  office  ;  that  public  employments  ought  to  be 
venal ;  *  and  that  crimes ^  if  kept  secret^  are  of  no  consequence,  f 
If,  instead  of  theoretical  speculation,  we  take  history  for  our  guide, 
and  thence  form  a  fair  estimate  of  the  condition  of  the  subject 
under  all  the  different  forms  of  the  political  machine,  we  shall  be 
in  no  danger  of  having  our  reason  blinded  and  abused  by  such 
absurd  and  pernicious  chimeras,  with  whatever  sophistry  they  are 
disguised  to  our  understanding. 

The  history  of  the  states  of  Greece  exhibits  in  its  earliest  pe- 
riod a  very  general  diffusion  of  the  patriotic  spirit,  and  the  love  of 
ingenuous  freedom.  Those  virtuous  feelings  became  gradually 
corrupted  as  the  nation  advanced  in  power  and  splendor.  Selfish 
ambition  and  the  desire  of  rule  in  the  commonwealth  came  in 
place  of  the  thirst  for  national  glory ;  and  at  length  the  enthusiasm 
for  freedom,  which  was  at  first  the  glowing  character  of  the  Grecian 
states,  gave  place  to  an  enthusiasm  of  another  kind,  still  of  an 
ingenuous  nature,  though  far  less  worthy  in  its  aim, — an  admiration 
of  the  fine  arts,  a  passion  for  the  objects  of  taste,  and  all  those 
refinements  which  are  the  offspring  of  luxury. 

Patriotism  always  exists  in  the  greatest  degree  in  rude  nations, 
and  in  an  early  period  of  society.  Like  all  other  affections  and 
passions,  it  operates  with  the  greatest  force  where  it  meets  with 
the  greatest  difficulties.  It  seems  to  be  a  virtue  which  grows  from 
opposition  ;  which  subsists  in  its  greatest  vigor  amidst  turbulence 
and  dangers  ;  but  in  a  state  of  ease  and  safety,  as  if  wanting  its 
appropriate  nourishment,  it  languishes  and  decays.  We  must  not 
then  wonder  at  that  difference  of  patriotic  character  which  distin- 
guished the  Greeks  in  the  early  ages  of  their  history,  from  that 
by  which  they  were  known  in  their  more  advanced  and  more 
luxiirious  periods.  It  is  a  law  of  nature  to  which  no  experience 
has  ever  furnished  an  exception,  that  the  rising  grandeur  and  opu- 
lence of  a  nation  must  be  balanced  by  the  decline  of  its  heroic 
virtues.  When  we  find  in  the  latter  ages  of  the  Grecian  history, 
and  in  the  declension  of  the  Roman  commonwealth  and  subsequent 
periods  of  the  empire,  no  traces  of  that  noble  spirit  of  patriotism 
which  excited  our  respect  and  admiration  when  they  were  infant 
and  narrow  establishments,  it  is  not  that  the  race  of  men  had 
degenerated,  or  that  the  same  soil  and  climate  which  formerly 
produced  heroes  could  now  only  rear  abject  slaves  and  luxurious 
tyrants.  Nature  is  still  the  same  ;  and  man  comes  the  same  from 
the  hand  of  nature  ;  but  artificial  causes  have  thrown  him  into  that 
situation  which  affords  no  exercise  to  passions  which  once  had 
their  amplest  scope  and  operation  ;   which  banishes  virtue  by  dimin- 
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iihing  its  objects  and  annihilating  its  most  substantial  rewards  ;  for 
wealth  and  ease  and  safety  deny  all  exertion  to  heroic  virtue  ;  and 
in  a  society  marked  by  these  characteristics,  such  endowment  can 
neither  lead  to  power,  to  eminence,  nor  to  fame. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  Greece,  when,  extending  her  con- 
quests and  importing  both  the  wealth  and  the  manners  of  foreign 
nations,  she  lost  with  her  ancient  poverty  her  ancient  virtue. 
Venality  and  corruption  pervaded  every  department  of  her  states, 
and  became  the  spring  of  all  public  measures,  which,  instead  of 
tending  to  the  national  welfare,  had  for  their  only  object  the  gi-ati- 
fication  of  the  selfish  passions  of  individuals.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  was  no  wonder  that  she  should  become  an  easy  prey 
to  a  foreign  power,  which  in  fact  rather  purchased  her  in  the  mar- 
ket, than  subdued  her  by  force  of  arms. 

Yet  Greece,  thus  degenerate  and  fallen  from  the  proud  eminence 
she  once  maintained,  continued  in  some  respects  to  hold  a  distin- 
guished rank  among  the  contemporary  nations.  Conquered  as  she 
was,  she  continued  in  one  point  of  view  to  preserve  a  high  supe- 
riority even  over  the  power  which  had  subdued  and  enslaved  her. 
Her  progress  in  letters  and  philosophy,  and  her  unrivalled  emi- 
nence in  the  arts,  compensated  in  some  degree  tKe  loss  of  her 
national  liberties,  and  forced  even  from  her  conquerors  an  avowal 
of  her  superiority  in  every  department  of  science  and  mental 
energy.  The  victors  did  not  blush  to  become  the  scholars  of  the 
vanquished.  The  most  eminent  of  the  Roman  orators  perfected 
themselves  in  their  art  in  the  school  of  Athens.  The  Greek 
pliilosophy  had  for  some  ages  its  disciples  in  Italy;  and  from  the 
golden  era  of  the  administration  of  Pericles  at  Athens,  the  Greeks 
furnished  the  models  of  all  that  is  excellent  in  the  arts  of  poetry, 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture. 

We  proceed,  therefore,  to  take  a  short  survey  of  the  attainments 
of  the  Greeks  in  those  departments  of  science  and  of  art,  begin- 
ning with  an  account  of  their  extraordinary  eminence  in  sculpture, 
painting,  and  architecture,  in  which  they  arrived  at  a  pitch  of 
perfection  which  has  been  the  admiration  and  envy  of  all  succeed* 
ing  ages. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


The  Greeks  not  eminent  in  the  Useful  Arts — Commerce — Superiority  in  the 
Fine  Arts — Greek  Architecture — Gothic  Architecture — Sculpture — Inferi- 
ority of  the  Moderns — Greek  religion  fayorable  to  Sculpture  and  Painting — 
Greek  Painters. 

It  is  DOt  among  the  Greeks  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  greatest 
improvement  in  the  useful  or  the  necessary  arts  of  life.  When 
we  speak  of  the  eminence  of  this  people  in  the  arts,  we  are  under- 
stood to  mean  those  Avhich,  by  distinction,  are  termed  the  fine 
arts,  or  those  which  mark  the  refinement  of  a  people,  and  which 
come  in  the  train  of  luxury.  Agriculture,  which  deservedly  holds 
the  first  rank  among  the  useful  arts  of  life,  does  not  appear  ever 
to  have  attained  a  remarkable  degree  of  advancement  among  the 
Greeks.*  At  Sparta,  this,  as  weH  as  other  arts,  being  confined  to 
the  slaves,  it  is  not  there  that  we  are  to  look  for  any  remarkable 
progress  m  those  deparunents.  With  respect  to  Attica,  the  soil 
of  that  country  was  naturally  barren:  its  best  produce  was  the 
olive;  and  the  Athenians  the  more  readily  confined  themselves  to 
that  branch  of  husbandry,  that  it  was  little,  if  at  all,  attended  to  in 
any  of  the  other  stales  of  Greece.  That  Attica  produced  little  or 
no  grain  is  evident  from  this  fact,  mentioned  by  Demosthenes, 
that  the  Athenians  imported  annually  400,000  medimni  of  corn. 
The  medimnus  was  somewhat  more  than  four  pecks  of  English 
measure. 

Deficient  as  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  been  in  agriculture,  they 
were  not  much  more  considerable  as  a  commercial  people.  Xeno- 
phon,  indeed,  in  his  treatise  on  the  Public  Revenue,  advises  his 
countrymen  to  spare  no  pains  in  advancing  their  commerce,  and 
lays  it  down  as  a  sound  maxim,  that  the  riches  of  individuals  con- 
stitute the  strength  of  a  state:  but  such  ideas  were  repugnant  to 
the  common  notions  of  his  countrymen,  at  least  in  the  earlier  peri- 
ods of  the  republics.  The  laws  of  Lycurgus,  we  have  seen,  pro- 
scribed commerce,  with  all  other  arts,  as  tending  to  produce  an 
inequality  of  wealth  :  nor  did  the  system  of  Solon  give  any 
encouragement  to  trade.  Notwithstanding  these  impediments, 
however,  from  the  time  when  the  Greeks  had  seen  and  tasted  the 


*  Plato  de  Lcgg.  1.  7,  and  Aristotle  in  his  Politic.  1.  8,  c.  10,  both  explode  the 
practice  of  agricuTtore  by  the  ijree-born  citizens,  and  confine  it  to  the  slaves. 
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Asiatic  luxuries,  from  the  era  of  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  the  Athe- 
nians began  to  cultivate  commerce  with  considerable  assiduity. 
Corinth,  we  know,  and  the  Greek  colony  of  Syracuse,  became 
from  that  source  extremely  opulent.  They  navigated  the  Medi- 
terranean in  large  vessels,  capable  of  containing  200  men;  and  in 
the  age  of  Alexander  we  have  seen  a  voyage  performed,  of  ten 
months'  duration,  in  sailing  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  Susa, 
in  the  farther  extremity  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

But  tliese  were  not  the  arts  for  which  Greece  was  ever  re- 
markable among  the  nations  of  antiquity.  We  must  now  speak  of 
those  for  which  she  was  eminently  distinguished;  in  which  she 
surpassed  all  the  contemporary  states,  and  of  which  the  remaining 
monuments  are  at  this  day  the  models  of  anxious  imitation,  and 
the  confessed  standard  of  excellence  in  the  judgment  of  the  most 
polished  nations  of  modern  times.  I  speak  of  what  are  termed 
the  fine  arts^  in  all  of  which,  architecture^  sculpture^  paintings  and 
music^  the  Greeks  were  superlatively  excellent. 

After  the  defeat  of  Xerxes,  the  Greeks,  secure  for  some  time 
from  foreign  invaders,  and  in  full  possession  of  their  liberty, 
achieved  with  distinguished  glory,  may  certainly  be  considered  as 
at  the  summit  of  their  grandeur  as  a  nation.  They  maintained 
for  a  considerable  time  their  power  and  independence,  and  distin- 
guished themselves  during  that  period  by  an  universality  of  genius 
unknown  to  other  ages  and  nations.  The  fine  arts  bear  a  near 
affinity  to  each  other;  and  it  has  seldom  been  known  in  any  age 
which  produced  or  encouraged  artists  in  one  department,  that 
there  were  wanting  others  who  displayed  similar  excellence  in  the 
rest.  Of  this,  both  ancient  and  modern  history  affords  ample 
proof,  in  the  ages  of  Pericles,  of  Leo  X.,  and  of  Lewis  XIV. 
The  arts  broke  out  at  once  with  prodigious  lustre  at  Athens,  under 
the  luxurious  administration  of  Pericles.  In  architecture  and 
sculpture,  Phidias  at  that  time  distinguished  himself  by  such  supe- 
rior ability,  that  his  works  were  regarded  as  wonders  by  the 
ancients,  as  long  as  any  knowledge  or  taste  remained  among 
them.  His  brother  Panaeus  (or  Pansnas)  was  an  able  assistant 
in  some  of  his  noblest  works,  and  is  himself  distinguished  as  the 
artist  who  painted  the  famous  picture  in  the  Poecile  at  Athens, 
representing  the  battle  of  Marathon,  which  is  described  by  Pau- 
sanias  and  Pliny  as  so  perfect  a  picture,  that  it  presented  striking 

?ortraits  of  the  leaders  on  both  sides.  It  was  from  the  designs  oi 
^hidias  that  many  of  the  noblest  buildings  of  Athens  were  reared; 
and  from  the  example  of  these,  a  just  and  excellent  taste  in  archi- 
tecture soon  diffused  itself  over  all  Greece.  Phidias  had  many 
disciples;  and  after  his  time  arose  a  succession  of  eminent  archi- 
tects, sculptors,  and  painters,  who  maintained  those  sister  arts  in 
high  perfection  for  above  a  century,  till  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  This,  therefore,  may  be  termed  the  golden  age 
of  the  arts  in  Greece;  while  in  those  departments  the  contempo- 
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rary  nations  were  yet  in  the  rudest  ignorance.  We  shall  after- 
wards see  what  reason  there  is  to  believe  that  the  Etruscans  were 
an  exception  from  this  observation  :  but  it  is  certain  that,  what- 
ever were  their  attainments  in  the  fine  arts  in  those  remote  ages, 
their  successors,  the  Romans,  inherited  none  of  that  knowledge 
from  them  ]  for  at  the  period  of  the  conquest  of  Greece,  the  Ro- 
mans had  not  a  tincture  of  taste  in  those  arts,  till  they  caught  the 
infection  from  the  precious  spoils  which  the  sole  love  of  plunder 
then  imported  into  Italy.  But  of  this  change  operated  on  the 
taste  and  manners  of  the  Romans,  we  shall,  in  its  proper  place, 
treat  more  at  large.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  observe,  that  even 
when  time  had  brought  the  arts  to  the  highest  perfection  they 
ever  attained  among  the  Romans,  this  people  never  ceased  to  ac- 
\  knowledge  the  high  superiority  of  the  Greeks,  of  which  we  have 
this  convincing  proof,  that  when  the  Roman  authors  celebrate 
any  exquisite  production  of  art,  it  is  ever  the  work  of  a  Phidias, 
Praxiteles,  Lysippus,  Glycon,  Zeuxis,  Apelles,  Parrhasius,  or,  in 
fine,  of  some  artist  who  adorned  that  splendid  period,  and  not  of 
those  who  had  worked  at  Rome,  or  who  had  lived  nearer  to  their 
own  times  than  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

The  Greeks  are  universally  acknowledged  as  the  parents  of 
architecture,  or  at  least  of  that  peculiar  style  of  which  all  after 
ages  have  confessed  the  superior  exceUence.  The  Grecian  archi- 
tecture consisted  of  three  different  manners,  or  what  artists  have 
termed  the  tliree  distinct  orders;  the  Doric^  lonicy  and  Corinthian 
The  Doric  was  probably  the  first  regular  order  among  the  Greeks 
It  has  a  masculine  grandeur,  and  a  superior  air  of  strength  to  both 
the  others.  It  is,  therefore,  the  best  adapted  to  works  where 
magnitude  and  sublimity  are  the  principal  objects.  Some  of  the 
most  ancient  temples  of  Greece  were  of  this  order,  particularly 
that  of  Theseus  at  Athens,  built  ten  years  after  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  that  is,  481  years  before  the  Christian  era ;  a  fabric 
which  has  stood  more  than  2300  years,  and  is  at  this  day  almost 
entire.  \ 

One  observation  may  here  be  made  which  is  applicable  to  al\^  the 
works  of  taste.  The  character  of  sublimity  is  chaste  and  simple. 
In  the  arts  dependent  on  design,  if  the  artist  aim  at  this  character, 
he  must  disregard  all  trivial  decorations  ;  nor  must  the  eye  be  dis- 
tracted by  a  multiplicity  of  parts.  In  architecture,  there  must  be 
few  divisions  m  the  principal  members  of  the  building,  and  the 
parts  must  be  large  and  of  ample  relief.  There  must  be  a  mod- 
esty of  decoration,  contemning  all  minuteness  of  ornament,  which 
distracts  the  eye,  that  ought  to  be  filled  with  the  general  mass,  and 
with  the  proportions  of  the  greater  parts  to  each  other.  In  this 
respect  the  Doric  is  confessedly  superior  to  all  the  9ther  orders  of 
architecture,  as  it  unites  strength  and  majesty  with  a  becoming 
simplicity,  and  the  utmost  symmetry  of  proportions. 

As  the  beanHftd  is  more  congenial  to  some  tastes  than  the 
VOL.  I.  29 
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sublime^  the  lightness  and  elegance  of  the  loYiic  order  will,  per- 
haps, find  more  admirers  than  the  chastened  severity  of  the  Doric. 
The  latter  has  been  compared  to  the  robust  and  muscular  propor- 
tions of  a  man,  while  the  former  has  been  likened  to  the  finer,  more  ^ 
slender  and  delicate  proportions  of  a  woman.  Yet  the  character 
of  this  order  is  likewise  simplicity,  which  is  as  essential  a  requisite 
to  true  beauty  as  it  is  to  grandeur  and  sublimity.  But  the  sim- 
plicity of  beauty  is  not  inconsistent  with  that  degree  of  ornament 
which  would  derogate  from  the  simplicity  of  the  sublime.  The 
Ionic  admits  with  propriety,  of  decorations  which  would  be  unsuit- 
able to  the  Doric.  The  volute  of  the  Ionic  capital,  frequently 
ornamented  with  foliage,  the  entablature  consisting  of  more  parts , 
and  often  decorated  with  sculpture  in  basso^  and  even  aUo  relievo; 
all  these  have  a  propriety  in  this  order  of  architecture,  which  is 
quite  agreeable  to  its  character.  Of  this  order  were  constructed 
some  of  the  noblest  of  the  Greek  temples  ;  particularly  the  temple 
of  Apollo  at  Miletus,  that  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  and  the  superb 
temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  classed  among  the  wonders  of  the 
world. 

The  last  of  the  Grecian  orders  of  architecture  is  the  Corinthian. 
It  marks  a  period  of  luxury  and  magnificence,  when  pomp  and 
splendor  had  become  the  predominant  passion,  but  had  not  so  far 

firevailed  as  to  extinguish  the  taste  for  the  sublime  and  beautiful, 
t  had  its  origin  at  Corinth,  one  of  the  most  luxurious  cities  of 
Greece;  and  was,  probably,  the  production  of  an  artist' who  wished 
to  strike  out  a  novelty  agreeable  to  the  reigning  affectation  of 
splendor,  and  to  preserve  at  the  same  time  a  grandeur  and  beauty 
of  proportions;  thus  studying  at  once  to  captivate  the  vulgar  eye, 
and  to  preserve  the  approbation  of  the  critic.  Of  this  order  were 
built  many  of  the  most  superb  temples  of  Greece,  particularly 
that  of  Jupiter  Olympius  at  Athens,  founded  by  Pisistratus,  but 
not  completely  finished  till  seven  hundred  years  after,  under  the 
reign  of  Hadrian.  Its  remains  are  yet  very  considerable.  But 
pleasing  as  this  magnificent  order  may  be  to  the  general  taste,  it 
will  hold  but  an  inferior  estimation  with  those  who  possess  a 
refined  judgment.  It  conveys  not  to  the  chastened  eye  that  calm 
and  sober  pleasure  which  arises  from  grand  and  simple  symmetry, 
or  the  effect  of  a  few  striking  parts  united  to  produce  one  great 
and  harmonious  whole ;  but  leads  off  the  attention  to  admire  the 
minute  elegance  of  its  divisions,  and  solicits  applause  less  from 
the  production  of  a  great  and  beautiful  effect,  than  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  labor,  the  cost,  and  artifice  employed  in  its  con- 
struction. 

I  have  thus  endeavored  to  give  some  idea  of  the  distmct 
characters  of  the  three  different  orders  of  Grecian  architecture. 
They  have  been  elegantly  and  happily  distinguished  by  the  poe* 
of  the  Seasons :— 
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•  First  unadorned 


And  nobly  plain,  the  manly  Doric  rose ; 
The  Ionic  tnen  with  decent  matron  grace 
Her  airy  pillar  heaved ;  luxuriant  laRt, 
The  rich  Corinthian  spread  her  wanton  wreath. 

Thomson's  Liberty^  part  ii. 

The  foregoing  remarks,  it  must  be  observed,  are  applicable  only 
to  those  orders  such  as  we  find  them  in  the  chastest  models  of 
antiquity.  It  is  but  too  certain  that  affectation  even  among  the 
ancients  corrupted  the  general  taste  ;  and  that  the  caprice  of  artists 
aiming  at  novelty  and  singularity,  often  produced  very  faulty  devi- 
ations from  the  distinct  characters  of  each  of  those  orders.  The 
moderns,  treading  in  their  steps,  havfe  indulged  a  license  still  more 
unbounded ;  and  such  have  been  the  whimsical  innovations  of 
architects,  that  even  from  the  professed  treatises  on  the  art,  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  what  are  the  pure  and  unadulterated  models 
of  the  several  orders  ;  so  that,  had  not  time  happily  spared  to  us 
at  this  day  some  precious  remnants  of  the  genuine  architecture  of 
the  Greeks  in  its  purity,  we  must  in  vain  have  sought  for  it,  either 
in  the  practice  of  architects,  or  in  their  writings. 

While  on  the  subject  of  architecture,  which,  in  books  that  treat 
of  the  science,  exhibits  five  distinct  orders,  it  would  be  improper 
here  to  omit  mentioning  the  other  two,  the  Tuscan  and  the  Com 
posite,  though  of  Italian  origin;  or  to  pass  over  entirely  in  silence 
a  complete  species  of  architecture,  which,  arising  in  times  com- 
paratively modern  to  those  of  which  we  now  treat,  seems  to  have 
borrowed  nothing  from  those  models  of  antiquity,  but  to  depend 
on  principles  and  rules  peculiar  to  itself. 

The  Tuscan  order  is,  as  I  have  said,  of  Italian  origin.  The 
Etruscans,  long  before  the  era  when  Rome  is  supposed  to  have 
been  founded,  were  a  splendid,  an  opulent,  and  a  highly  polished 
people.  Of  this,  the  monuments  at  this  day  remaining  of  their 
works  in  sculpture  and  painting  afford  a  convincing  proof;  for, 
not  to  mention  the  subjects  of  those  paintings  which  exhibit  all 
the  refinements  of  social  life,  the  very  eminence  which  they  evince 
in  the  art  of  design  presupposes  wealth,  luxury,  and  high  civiliza- 
tion. It'  is  true,  those  paintings  are-  supposed  to  have  been  the 
work  of  Greek  artists;  but  if  those  artists  were  encouraged  by  the 
Etruscans,  and  wrought  for  them,  we  must  thence  of  necessity 
conclude  that  they  were  a  most  polished  people.  The  Etruscan 
architecture  appears  to  be  nearly  allied  to  the  Grecian,  but  to 
possess  an  inferior  degree  of  elegance.  The  more  ancient  build- 
ings of  Rome  were  probably  of  this  species  of  architecture,  though 
the  proper  Greek  orders  came  afterwards  to  be  in  more  general 
estimation.  A  respect,  however,  for  antiquity  prevented  the 
Romans  from  ever  entirely  abandoning  the  Tuscan  mode.  The 
Trajan  pillar  is  of  this  order  of  architecture.  This  magnificent 
column  has  braved  the  injuries  of  time,  and  is  entire  at  the  present 
day.     Its  excellence  consists  less  in  the  form  and  proportions  of 
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the  pillar,  than  in  the  beautiful  sculpture  which  decorates  it.  Of 
this  fine  sculpture,  which  represents  the  victories  of  Trajan  over 
the  Dacians,  a  very  adequate  idea  may  be  formed,  firom  the  engrav- 
ings of  the  Columna  Trajana  by  Bartoli. 

The  Composite  order,  likewise  of  Italian  extraction,  was 
unknown  in  the  age  of  the  perfection  of  Greek  architecture. 
Vitruvius  makes  no  mention  of  it.  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
production  of  some  conceited  artist,  who  wanted  to  strike  out 
something  new  in  that  way,  or  to  evince  his  superiority  to  the 
ancient  masters;  but  it  serves  only  to  show  that  the  Greeks  had 
exhausted  all  the  principles  of  united  grandeur  and  beauty  in  the 
three  orders  before  mentioned,  and  to  prove  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  frame  a  new  order  unless  by  combining  and  slightly  varying  the 
old. 

The  Gothic  architecture,  which  is  often  found  to  produce  a  very 
striking  effect,  offers  no  contradiction  to  the  observations  I  have 
made  on  the  different  orders  of  Grecian  architecture.  The 
effect  produced  by  the  Gothic  architecture  is  not  to  be  accounted 
for  on  the  same  principle  of  conformity  to  the  rules  of  symmetry 
or  harmony,  in  the  proportions  observed  between  the  several  parts; 
but  depends  on  a  certain  id^a  of  vastness,  gloominess,  and  solem- 
nity, which  we  know  to  be  powerful  ingredients  in  the  sublime. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  some  pretended  cognoscenti 
— who  derive  all  their  opinions  from  certain  general  laws  of  taste, 
which  they  want  the  capacity  of  applying  to  their  proper  subject, 
and  have  no  guidance  of  a  natural  feeling  to  discern  where  they 
are  inapplicable — exclaim  with  great  emphasis,  that  it  is  surprising 
that  the  Italians,  who  had  before  them  so  many  precious  monu- 
ments of  the  Greek  architecture,,  should  ever  have  given  into  a 
taste  so  barbarous  as  the  Gothic;  and  this,  perhaps,  while  they 
are  gazing  with  vacancy  of  eye  upon  the  cathedral  of  Milan,  one 
of  the  noblest  Gothic  structures  in  the  world.  The  truth  is,  the 
two  species  of  ai'chitecture  are  so  different,  that  no  comparison 
can  with  justice  be  instituted  between  them.  The  object,  indeed, 
of  both  IS  the  same — to  strike  with  pleasure,  or  with  awe;  but 
they  employ  means  which  are  totally  distinct,  and  both  obtain 
their  ends.  I  have  observed  that  the  sublime  disregards  all  mi- 
nuteness of  ornament,  which  serves  but  to  distract  the  eye.  The 
Gothic  architecture  may  be  judged  to  offend  in  that  particular; 
though  it  ought  to  be  considered  that  in  the  best  specimens  of 
Gothic  architecture,  even  where  we  find  that  minuteness  of  orna- 
ment, its  effect  is  counterbalanced  by  the  simplicity  of  the  greater 
members  of  the  fabric.  The  capital  of  a  Gothic  column,  it  is 
true,  h  crowded  with  a  profusion  of  fantastic  ornaments  of  men, 
beasts,  birds,  and  plants;  but  that  capital  itself  consists  of  few 
divisions;  its  column  is  of  a  magnitude  that  nobly  fills  the  eye; 
the  sudden  elevation  of  the  arch  has  something  bold  and  aspiring; 
and  while  we  contemplate  the  great  and  striking  members  of  the 
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building,  the  minuteness  of  oraament  on  its  parts  is  but  transient^ 
remarked,  or  noticed  only  as  a  superficial  decoration,  which  de- 
tracts nothing  from  the  grand  effect  of  the  whole  mass. 

To  return :  The  Greeks,  of  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  pos- 
sessed an  unrivalled  excellence  in  the  arts  depending  on  design. 
Sculpture  and  painting  were  brought  by  them  to  as  high  a  pitch  of 
perfection  as  architecture.  It  is  the  peculiar  advantage  ot  the  art 
.of  sculpture,  that,  being  ordinarily  employed  on  the  most  durable 
materials,  and  such  as  possess  small  intrinsic  value,  it  bids  the 
fairest  of  all  the  arts  to  eternize  the  fame  of  the  artist.  While  its 
works  resist  all  natural  decay  from  time,  they  afford  no  temptation 
to  alter  tlieir  form,  in  which  consists  their  only  value.  They  may 
lie  hid  from  neglect  in  an  age  of  ignorance  :  but  they  are  safe, 
though  buried  in  the  earth  ;  and  avarice  or  industry,  to  supply  the 
demands  of  an  after  age  of  taste,  will  probably  recover  them. 
What  precious  remains  of  ancient  sculpture  have,  in  the  last  three 
centuries,  been  dug  out  of  the  ruins  of  Rome!  What  treasures 
may  we  suppose  yet  remain  in  Greece  and  in  the  rest  of  Italy! 
To  the  discovery  of  some  of  those  remnants  of  ancient  art  has 
been  attributed  the  revival  of  painting  and  sculpture,  after  their 
total  extinction  during  the  middle  ages.  This,  at  least,  is  certain, 
that,  till  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael,  feeling  the  beauties  of  the 
antique,  began  to  emulate  their  noble  manner,  and  introduced  into 
their  works,  the  one  a  grandeur,  and  the  other  a  beauty  unknown 
to  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  the  manner  of  their  predecessors 
had  been  harsh,  constrained,  and  utterly  deficient  in  grace.  Mi- 
chael Angelo  was  so  smitten  with  the  beauties  of  the  antique,  that 
he  occupied  himself  in  drawing  numberless  sketches  of  a  mutilated 
trunk  of  a  statue  of  Hercules,  still  to  be  seen  at  Rome,  and  from 
him  called  the  Torso  of  Michael  Angelo.  Raphael,  whose  works 
have  entitled  him  to  the  same  epithet  which  the  Greeks  bestowed 
on  Apelles,  The  Divine — Raphael  confessed  the  excellence  of 
the  antique,  by  borrowing  from  it  many  of  his  noblest  airs  and 
attitudes  ;  and  his  enemies  (for  merit  will  ever  have  its  enemies) 
have  asserted,  that  of  those  gems  and  basso-relievos  which  he  had 
been  at  pains  to  collect  and  copy,  he  destroyed  not  a  few,  in  order 
that  the  beauties  he  had  thence  borrowed  might  pass  for  his  own. 
The  practice  of  those  artists,  whose  names  are  the  first  among  the 
moderns,  affords  sufficient  argument  of  the  superiority  of  the  an- 
cients. Their  works  remain  the  highest  models  of  the  art ;  and 
we  who,  in  the  imitation  of  the  human  figure,  have  not  nature, 
as  they  had,  constantly  before  our  eyes  undisguised,  and  in  her 
most  gracefid  and  sublimest  aspects,  can  find  no  means  so  short 
and  so  sure  to  attain  to  excellence,  as  by  imitating  the  antique. 

Every  artist  should  accustom  his  eye  to  the  contemplation  of 
the  antique,  before  he  begins  to  work  after  nature  ;  for  this  reason, 
that  the  antique  presents  nature  without  her  defects,  offering  the 
collected  result  of  all  her  scattered  beauties,   and  these  even 
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heightened  by  the  imagination  of  the  artist.  The  scholar  who  has 
thus  made  himself  familiar  with  the  antique,  when  he  begins  to 
imitate  nature,  will  immediately  discern  her  striking  beauties,  which, 
had  he  not  seen  them  in  the  antique,  separated  entirely  from  her 
blemishes,  he  might  never  have  learnt  from  his  own  taste  to  sepa- 
rate in  the  objects  of  nature  ;  and  here,  it  may  be  remarked  by  the 
way,  lies  the  difference  between  the  Flemish  and  the  Italian 
schools.  The  Flemings  were  ignorant  of  the  antique,  and  some 
of  them,  as  Rembrandt,  for  example,  held  it  in  contempt.  Nature 
was  their  prototype,  which,  it  must  be  allowed,  they  have  suc- 
cessfully imitated ;  but  wanting  judgment  to  discern  her  striking 
beauties,  or  to  separate  them  fronn  her  defects,  and  utterly  uncon- 
scious of  that  ideal  beauty  which  results  from  this  judgment,  and 
towers  far  above  nature,  they  have  produced  nothing  noble,  nothing 
graceful,  nothing  truly  great. 

I  have  said  that  the  ancients,  in  the  imitation  of  the  human 
figure,  had  nature  constantly  before  their  eyes  in  her  most  graceful 
and  sublimest  aspects.  The  games  of  Greece,  where  the  youth 
contended  naked  in  the  Palaestra,  afforded  a  noble  school  for  the 
improvement  of  sculpture  and  painting.  Their  artists  there  saw 
the  finest  figures  of  Greece  in  all  the  possible  variety  of  attitudes — 
an  advantage  which  no  modern  academy  of  design  can  furnish. 
What  is  it  that  strikes  the  intellectual  eye  in  the  ancient  Greek 
statues?  It  is  a  grandeur  united  with  simplicity — an  unaffected 
air  of  beauty  or  of  dignity,  which  is  the  result  of  the  artist's  obser- 
vation of  nature  unconstrained.  The  naked  model  in  our  acade- 
mies of  painting,  who  is  desired  to  throw  his  body  into  such  an 
attitude  of  exertion  as  the  painter  wishes  to  copy,  will  show  that 
attitude  much  tnore  constrained  and  unnatural  than  a  gladiator, 
for  instance,  or  a  wrestler,  who  is  thrown  into  it  unconsciously  by 
a  natural  effort  in  a  real  combat  in  the  arena.  Could  the  artist 
who  cut  the  admirable  figure  of  the  Dying  Gladiator  in  the  Capitol, 
have  copied  the  wonderfully  simple  and  natural  position  of  the 
limbs,  the  relaxing  muscles,  and  failing  strength  ;  or  the  lineaments 
of  the  face,  expressive  of  the  utmost  anguish,  yet  endured  witli 
manly  fortitude  ;  could  the  sculptor  have  copied  all  this  from  the 
model  of  a  figure  in  the  academy.^  It  is  utterly  impossible  ;  no 
artificial  disposition  of  the  body  could  give  the  smallest  idea  of  it. 
It  is  this  same  statue  of  the  Dying  Gladiator  of  which  Pliny  speaks, 
and  which  he  has  so  admirably  characterized  in  a  few  words  : 
"  Cresilas  vulneratum  deficientem  fecit ^  in  quo  possit  intelligi 
quantum  restct  animce,'^* 

In  like  manner,  in  the  admirable  group  of  Niobe  and  her  child- 
ren, believed  by  some  to  be  the  work  of  Praxiteles,  and  by  others 


*  "  With  Buch  admirable  art  was  the  statue  of  the  Dying  Gladiator  scalptored 
by  Greailas,  that  one  could  judge  how  much  of  life  remained." 
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of  Scopas,  *  the  various  attitudes  there  exhibited,  though  the  most 
impassioned  that  can  well  be  conceived,  are  yet  altogether  so 
natural,  so  simple,  and  unaffected,  that  they  demonstrate  the 
source  from  which  they  were  drawn  to  have  been  nature  itself, 
under  the  actual  influence  of  passions  similar  to  what  the  sculptor 
has  expressed.  Even  in  those  single  statues  unexpressive  of  pas- 
sion, and  where  no  particular  action  is  represented,  as  in  the  Antin- 
ous  and  the  litde  Apollo,  there  is  an  ease  and  freedom  of  attitude 
which  convinces  us  at  first  sight  that  the  sculptor  was  not  the 
servile  copyist  of  a  figure  planted  before  him  and  directed  to  throw 
his  limbs  into  a  proper  position,  as  a  model  in  the  academy.  The 
sculptors  of  those  statues  drew  from  nature,  but  it  was  from  nature 
unconstrained  ;  it  was  that  their  eyes  were  familiarly  acquainted 
with  those  attitudes ;  they  saw  them  daily  in  their  games  and 
spectacles,  and  that  habit  of  observation  enabled  them  faithfully 
to  represent  them. 

From  this  air  of  unrestrained  nature,  and  particularly  from  that 
expression  of  calmness  and  of  ease  which  is  observable  in  many  of 
tlie  ancient  statues,  and  which  indicates  the  freedom  of  gesture  of 
a  person  alone  and  unconscious  of  being  observed,  results  that 
wonderful  grace,  which  so  few  of  the  modern  artists  have  attained 
the  ability  of  expressing.  Perhaps  we  may  even  doubt  whether 
many  of  those  artists  have  ever  felt  its  excellence.  To  most 
modern  artists  and  modern  connoisseurs,  the  sedate  grandeur,  the 
simple  and  quiet  attitude,  appear  lifeless  and  insipid.  '^  The 
figure,"  iliey  will  tell  you,  ''wants  spirit:  where  is  the  air  of  the 
head?  The  limbs  are  carelessly  disposed;  they  want  attitude:  " 
and  the  critic,  to  illustrate  his  meaning,  will  throw  himself  into  a 
stage  posture,  or  what  are  faithful  copies  of  those  postures,  the 
paintings  of  the  French  school.  Hogarth,  in  his  Analysis  of 
Beauty^  has  happily  ridiculed  this  miserable  taste,  by  representing 
a  French  dancing-master  standing  by  the  side  of  the  beautiful 
figure  of  the  AntinouSj  and  teaching  the  awkward  youth  to  hold 
up  his  head,  and  put  on  the  air  of  a  man  of  fashion.  Such  indeed 
are  the  fantastic  innovations  introduced  by  modern  manners  and 
fashion  in  disguising  the  human  figure,  that  the  sculptor  or  painter 
has  no  longer  nature  for  his  school  of  instruction,  nor  can  any  other- 
wise form  a  conception  of  her  genuine  and  unsophisticated  features 
than  by  contemplating  tliem  reflected  in  the  precious  works  of  the 
ancient  masters. 

*  Praxiteles  flouriBhed  269  b.  c.  His  merits,  and  an  enumeration  of  bis  princi- 
pal works  in  sculptore,  may  be  found  in  Pliny,  lib.  34,  c.  8 ;  and  lib.  36,  c.  5.  He 
excelled  chieHy  in  female  beauty,  and  more  particularly  in  the  heads  and  arms  of 
his  figures,  which  were  consummately  graceful.  The  famous  courtesan,  Phryne, 
was  the  model  for  his  Cnidian  Venus,  which  is  ]iret  preserved,  and  known  to  the 
moderns  by  the  name  of  the  Venus  de  Medici.  Scopas  flourished  430  b.  c. 
Many  of  his  works  are  enumerated  by  Pliny,  lib.  36,  c.  5 ;  and  it  is  sufficient  ar 
gument  of  his  talents  to  say  that  the  best  judges  of  antiquity  deemed  many  of  his 
statues  equal  to  those  of  Praxiteles. 
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Among  the  Greeks,  Nature  was  not  only  seen  without  disguise, 
and  in  her  noblest  and  most  graceful  attitudes;  she  was  in  reality 
in  the  human  figure  superior  to  what  we  now  see  in  the  ordinary 
race  of  men.  Without  indulging  the  whimsical  hypothesis  of  some 
philosophers,  that  the  moderns,  compared  with  the  ancients,  are 
a  degenerate  breed,  it  may  safely  be  asserted,  that  among  the 
ancient  Greeks,  the  youth,  trained  from  infancy  in  the  daily  prac- 
tice of  gymnastic  exercises,  must  have  exhibited  a  finer  form  of 
body,  a  more  perfect  symmetry  of  limbs,  and  a  shape  more  pic- 
turesque, than  what  must  necessarily  result  firom  the  constraint  of 
the  modern  method  of  clothing,  and  the  luxurious  and  compara- 
tively effeminate  system  of  modern  education.  The  varied  forms 
of  manly  beauty  exhibited  in  the  Pythian  Apollo,  the  Antinous, 
and  the  Fighting  Gladiator,  (if  this  statue  be  rightly  so  named,) 
are  evidently  far  beyond  the  model  of  the  human  figure  as  we  see 
it  in  the  present  race  of  men  ;  but  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  their  prototypes  were  to  be  found  in  those  ages  to  which  we 
now  refer,  though  doubtless  we  must  at  the  same  time  make  allow- 
ance for  the  genius  of  the  artist,  in  exalting  and  improving  even 
that  excellent  Nature  which  presented  itself  to  his  eyes.  In  con- 
templating the  figure  of  the  Famesian  Hercules^  the  work  of 
Glycon,  (what  Horace,  by  an  allowable  metonymy,  has  termed 
the  invicti  membra  Glyconis,*)  and  in  considering  the  prodigious 
strength  of  the  back  and  shoulders,  and  strongly-marked  distinction 
of  the  muscles  in  the  breast  and  arms,  we  are  apt  at  first  view  to 
censure  the  form  as  exaggerated  beyond  all  nature:  but  in  this 
superficial  judgment  we  forget  what  was  that  nature  which  the 
sculptor  had  for  his  model  of  imitation,  and  do  not  consider,  that 
to  personify  a  divinity  whose  characteristic  attribute  was  strength, 
it  was  necessary  that  that  nature,  superior  as  it  was,  should  be 
amplified  and  exalted  by  the  imagination  of  the  artist.  Of  this 
heightening  of  nature  the  Greek  sculptors  have  given  the  noblest 
examples  in  the  representation  of  their  gods:  *'  Non  vidit  Phidias 
Jovem,"says  Seneca,  "  nee  stetit  ante  oculos  ejus  Minerva:  dignus 
tamen  ilia  arte  animus  et  concepit  deos,  et  exhibuit.'*  f 

And  this  leads  jne  to  remark  what  must  have  been  likewise 
another  and  a  very  powerful  source  of  the  advancement  of  the 
arts  of  design  among  the  Greeks.  The  Grecian  mythology  furn- 
ished a  most  ample  source  for  the  exercise  of  the  genius  of  the 
painter  and  sculptor.  The  distinct  and  characteristic  attributes  of 
the  several  deities,  their  actions,  and  the  poetical  fables  connected 


*  '<  The  limbs  of  the  invincible  Gljcon/*  for  the  inyincible  limbi  of  hi* 
■tatue. 

*  **  Phidiu  never  law  Jupiter,  nor  did  Minerva  present  herself  to  his  eyes :  bat 
bis  mind,  worthy  of  his  art,  both  formed  those  divme  conceptions  and  represented 
them." 


\ 
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with  their  history,  furnished  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  sublime, 
beautiful,  and  highly  pleasing  subjects.  We  know,  since  the 
revival  of  the  arts,  how  much  those  of  painting  and  sculpture  have 
been  indebted  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  which  furnishes 
not  only  an  abundant  demand  for  the  works  of  the  artist,  but  sup- 
plies him  with  an  endless  variety  of  subjects  in  the  lives  of  its 
numerous  saints  and  martyrs.  But  in  this  respect  at  least  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  must  yield  to  that  of  Greece,  that  the 
painful  and  often  shocking  scenes  which  it  presents  for  the  pencil 
will  bear  no  comparison  with  the  varied,  gay,  and  amusing  pictures 
of  the  pagan  mythology. 

Of  the  ability  of  the  Greeks  in  painting,  we  must  speak  with 
more  diffidence  than  we  have  done  of  their  superiority  in  sculp- 
ture. Of  the  latter,  those  admirable  works  yet  remaining,  justify 
the  highest  encomium  that  can  be  bestowed  upon  them.  Of  the 
former,  it  would  be  unjust  to  form  any  estimate  from  those  incon- 
siderable specimens  supposed  of  Grecian  painting,  which  time  has 
yet  left  unde^troyed.  The  paintings  discovered  in  Herculatieura, 
the  celebrated  picture  of  a  marriage  in  the  Aldobrandini  collection, 
those  found  in  the  Sepulckrum  JSTasonianum  at  Rome,  and  other 
pieces  enumerated  by  Dutens,*  were  probably  the  work  of  Greek 
artists;  for  we  have  no  evidence  that  the  Romans  ever  carried  any 
of  the  arts  depending  on  -design  to  much  perfection.  But  with 
regard  to  the  Greeks  the  case  is  very  different.  Their  excellence 
in  the  art  of  painting  is  loudly  proclaimed  by  all  antiquity.  Of 
their  eminence  in  the  kindred  art  of  sculpture  we  are  ourselves  the 
judges.  Now  we  cannot  reasonably  call  in  question  the  taste  of 
those  ancient  authors  who  have  written  in  praise  of  the  paintings 
of  the  Greeks,  when  we  find  the  same  judgment  which  they  have 


*As  M-  Dutcnfl,  in  his  amusing  and  instruclive  essay  on  the  Discoveries 
attributed  to  the  Moderns,  has  enumerated,  it  is  believed,  all  the  existing  re- 
mains of  the  genuine  paintings  of  the  ancients,  it  may  afford  satisfaction  to 
readers  of  curiosity,  to  see  the  complete  catalogue  as  given  by  that  author. 
<*  The  ancient  paintings  still  to  be  seen  at  Rome  are,  a  reclining  Venus  at  full 
length,  in  tiie  palace  of  Barberini,  the  Aldobrandine  nuptials,  a  Coriolanus  in 
one  of  the  cells  of  Titus'  baths,  and  seven  other  pieces  taken  out  of  a  vault  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Palatine,  among  which  are  a  Satyr  drinking  out  of  a  horn, 
and  a  landscape  with  figures,  both  of  the  utmost  beauty.  There  arc  also  a 
sacrificial  piece  consisting  of  three  figures,  nnd  an  CEdipus  and  a  Sphinx,  all  of 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  tomb  of  Ovid.  The  pictures  discovered  at 
Herculaneum  disclose  beyond  all  others  a  happiness  of  design  and  boldness  of 
expression  that  could  proceed  only  from  the  hands  of  the  most  accomplished 
artists.  The  picture  of  Theseus  vanquishing  the  Minotaur,  that  of  the  birth  of 
Telephus,  Chiron,  and  Achilles,  and  Pan  and  Olympe,  present  innumerable 
beauties  to  all  persons  of  discernment.  There  were  found,  also,  in  the  ruins  of 
that  city,. four  capital  pictures,  wherein  beauty  of  design  seems  to  vie  with  tlie 
mo8t  skilful  management  of  the  pencil,  and  which  appear  to  be  of  an  earlier 
date  than  those  before  spoken  of." — DidenSf  p.  370.  JTSome  paintings  of  great 
spirit  have,  since  our  author  wrote,  been  discovered  at  rompeii ;  but  these  were 
only  the  furniture-pictures^  so  to  speak,  of  a  private  residence  in  a  provincial 
town.] 
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given  upon  the  works  of  sculpture,  confirmed  by  the  universa* 
assent  of  modern  critics.  If  we  find  that  Pliny  is  not  guilty  of 
exaggeration  or  censurable  for  false  taste  when  he  extols  the  noble 
group  of  Laocoon  and  his  sons^*  terming  it  "a  work  excelling  all 
that  the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture  have  ever  produced,"  why 
should  we  suppose  that  he  exaggerated,  or  that  his  taste  was  not 
equally  just,  when  he  celebrates  the  praises  and  critically  charac- 
terizes tlie  different  manners  and  distinct  merits  of  Zeuxis,t 
Apelles,  Aristides  the  Theban,  :j:  Parrhasius,  Protogenes  arta 
Timanthes?  Parrhasius  seems  to  have  been  the  Correggio  of 
antiquity  ;  possessing  the  talent,  and  displaying  the  pleasing,  ele- 
gant, and  rounded  contour  of  this  artist.  Pliny,  (lib.  35,  c.  10,) 
in  characterizing  the  paintings  of  this  artist,  commends  chiefly  in 
his  figures  the  argutias  vultus^  elegantiam  capilli^  et  venxistaiem 
orisj^  and  highly  praises  the  correctness  of  his  outline.  The  same 
writer  mentions  an  allegorical  painting  of  Parrhasius,  representative 
of  the  character  of  the  Athenians,  in  which  the  artist  seems  to  have 
formed  a  just  idea  of  that  inconstant  and  fickle  populace.  "  Pinxit 
et  Demon  Jltheniensium^  argumento  quoque  ingenioso :  volebai 
namque  varium^  iracundum^  injtistum^  inconstantem — cundem  exora' 
bilem^  clcmentem^  misericordem^  exo  Isum^  gloriosum,  humilem^  fcro- 
cem^  fiigacemque^  et  omnia  pariter   os/cnrferc. "  ||     It  were  to  be 


**  **  Sicut  in  Laocoonte,  qui  est  in  Titi  Imperatoris  domo^opas  omnibus  et  picturie 
el  statuarioB  artis  priDferendum,ex  uno  lapide  eum  et  liberoa  draconumque  mirabi- 
!es  nexus  de  consilii  sententia  fecere  surami  artifices  Agesander  et  Polydorua  et 
Athenodorus  Rhodii." — Plin.  1.  xxxvi.  c.  5. 

t  Zeuxis  flourished  397  b.  c.  The  ancient  authors  are  very  high  in  their 
praises  of  the  works  of  this  great  painter.  He  was  pecuharly  excellent  in  paint- 
ing female  beauty.  Dionysius  of  Halicnrnassus  informs  us  that  tlie  people  of 
Crotuna,  wanting  him  to  paint  a  naked  Helen,  sent  him  five  of  the  most  beautiful 
young  women  of  their  city,  whose  separate  perfections  he  united  in  his  picture, 
and  produced  a  miracle  of  beauty.  Cicero  pves  the  story  at  large,  and  con  amore. 
He  tells  us  that  Zeuxis  was  brought  to  tlie  Palrestra  and  shown  a  great  number 
of  the  most  beautiful  boys.  "  These,"  said  his  conductors,  "  have  as  many  sis- 
ters, whose  beauty, you  may  easily  guess  from  what  you  now  see."  "Nay,  but," 
said  Zeuxis,  "  send  me  the  young  women."  The  Crotonians  held  a  public  coun- 
cil on  that  request,  and  it  was  agreed  to  furnish  him  with  what  he  demanded.— 
Cic.  de  Irwerit.  Eliet.  1.  2. 

t  Aristides  flourished  in  the  age  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  was  contemporary 
with  Apelles,  Parrhasius,  and  Timanthes.  Pliny  says  of  Aristides,  that  his 
paintings  were  the  first  which  gave  the  expression  of  tlie  soul  and  the  feelings : 
and  as  an  instance,  he  mentions  a  celebrated  picture  of  Aristides,  in  which,  in  a 
besieged  city,  a  mother  is  represented  dying  of  a  wound  in  her  breast,  and  holding 
back  ner  child  lest  it  should  suck  blood  instead  of  milk ;  a  picture  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  subject  of  a  beautiful  epigram  in  the  Anthologia,  thus  happily 
translated  by  Webb,  in  his  Beauties  of  Painting  : 

"  Suck,  little  wretch,  while  yet  thy  mother  liyes, 
Suck  the  last  drop  her  fainting  bosom  ^ives  : 
She  dies;  her  tenderness  survives  her  breath, 
Ana  her  fond  love  is  provident  in  death." 

I  "  The  arch  expression,  the  beauty  of  the  hair,  and  charm  of  the  mouth. 
H ''  He  painted  also  an  ingenious  allegorical  picturv;  of  the  Genius  of  the  Athe 
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ulsbed  that  Pliny  had  given  us  some  idea  of  the  composition  of  a 
picture  so  extraordinary  in  point  of  subject. 

If  Parrhasius  was  the  Correggio,  Apelles  was  indisputably  the 
Raphael  of  antiquity  :  "  Omnes  prius  ^s^enitos^  futurosque  postea 
euperavit  Apelles^''*^  are  the  words  of  Pliny,  who,  in  his  estimates 
of  the  works  of  art,  is  generally  supposed  to  speak  less  from  his 
own  taste  than  from  the  common  opinion  of  the  best  judges  of 
antiquity.  The  peculiar  excellence  of  Apelles,  as  of  Raphael, 
lay  in  that  consummate  gracefubcss  of  air  which  he  imparted  to 
his  figures,  and  in  which  he  surpassed  all  his  rivals  in  the  arts. 
^^PrcBcipua  Jlpellis  in  arte  venustds  fuit^  cum  eddem  cRtate  maximi 
pictores  essent;  quorum  opera  quum  admiraretur^  collaudatis  om' 
nibus,  dcesse  lis  unam  illam  venerem  dicehat  quam  Greed  XuQna 
vocant  :  ccetera  omnia  contigisse^  sed  hac  soli  sibi  neminem 
parem,''i — Plin.  1.  35,  c.  10.  It  is  well  known  that  Alexander 
the  Great  had  the  highest  esteem  of  this  artist ;  and  having  em- 
ployed him  to  paint  his  mistress  Campaspe,  showed  a  singular 
example  of  generosity  and  self-command,  in  bestowing  her  as  a 
gift  on  his  friend  the  painter,  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  his 
beautiful  model.  It  was  a  high  testimony  to  the  merits  of  the 
artists,  but  it  was  at  the  same  lime  a  judicious  policy  for  himself, 
that  Alexander  would  suffer  no  other  paintei;,  statuary,  or  engraver, 
to  form  his  effigy,  than  Apelles,  Lysippus,  and  Pyrgoteles  ;  a  fact 
which  accounts  for  the  singular  beauty  and  excellence  of  all  the 
figures  yet  remaining  of  that  prince. 

To  the  merits  of  Protogenes,  a  critic  of  genuine  taste  among  the 
ancients  has  borne  a  high  testimony  :  I  spe^  of  Petronius  Arbiter. 
That  author,  mentioning  his  having  seen  in  the  palace  of  Trimal- 
chio  (Nero)  some  sketches  by  the  hand  of  Protogenes,  says  that 
on  handling  them,  he  felt  a  reverential  awe,  as  if  they  had  been 
something  more  than  human. f  It  was  to  the  high  excellence  of 
Protogenes  as  an  artist,  that  the  city  of  Rhodes,  the  place  of  his 
nativity,  owed  its  preservation  when  besieged  by  Demetrius  Poli- 
orcetes.     When  that  prince  saw  no  other  means  of  reducing  the 

nians,  representing  a  being  at  one  and  the  same  time  fickle,  irascible,  unjust,  in- 
constant, yet  placable  and  compassionate,  yainglorious  yet  humble,  ferocious  yet 
cowardly." 

*  *'  Apelles  surpassed  all  who  had  gone  before,  and  all  who  will  ever  come  after 
him." 

f  ^*  In  the  grace  of  his  pictures  Apelles  surpassed  all  the  great  painters  of  hia 
age  :  whatever  oraise  was  bestowed  on  their  works,  still  that  peculiar  beauty 
wliich  the  Greelcs  term  Xaqtra  (Grace)  was  wanting ;  in  the  otner  qualities  of 
his  art,  others  may  have  attained  equal  perfection,  but  in  this  he  was  unrival- 
led." 

t  In  pinacothecam  perveni  vario  genere  tabularum  mirabilem ;  nam  et  Zeuzidos 
manus  vidi,  nondum  vetustatis  injuria  victas :  et  Protogenis  rudimenta  cum  ipsius 
naturte  veritate  certantia,  non  sine  quodam  horrore  tractavi.  Jam  yero  Apellis 
quam  Gneci  monocneman  appellant,  etiam  adoravi.  Tanta  enim  subtilitate  ez- 
wremitates  imaginum  erant  act  similitudinem  priecistB,  at  crederes  etiam  animorum 
esse  picturam. — Pet  Arb.  Satyr. 
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city  than  by  setting  it  on  fire  in  a  particular  quarter,  in  which 
there  was  a  celebrated  painting  of  Protogenes,  he  chose  rather  to 
abandon  the  enterprise  than  hazard  the  destruction  of  what  was, 
in  his  opinion,  of  the  highest  value. 

On  the  whole,  if  we  have  not  the  same  demonstrative  evidence 
of  the  attainments  of  the  Greeks  in  painting  that  we  have  of  their 
eminence  in  sculpture,  namely,  the  existing  monuments  of  the 
art,  we  have  every  degree  of  presumptive  evidence  which  the  sub- 
ject can  admit  to  warrant  an  opinion  of  an  equal  degree  of  excel- 
lence. These  arts  require  the  same  talents,  their  progress  is  influ- 
enced by  the  same  moral  causes,  they  owe  their  advancement  to 
tlie  same  taste  and  genius;  and  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  the  one 
to  have  been  successfully  cultivated  in  any  age  or  nation,  while 
the  other  remained  in  a  rude  and  imperfect  state.* 

If  any  apology  were  necessary  for  the  length  of  the  preceding 
observations  on  the  state  of  the  arts  in  Greece,  I  would  remark, 
that  as  it  is  the  province  of  history  to  exhibit  the  character  and 
genius  of  nations,  so  the  national  character  of  the  Greeks  was  in 
nothing  more  signally  displayed  than  in  those  branches  of  art  to 
which  I  have  called  the  reader's  attention  in  this  chapter.  In 
tracing  the  mutual  relation  of  moral  and  political  causes,  this  pecu- 
liar genius  of  the  Greeks  will  be  found  to  have  extended  its  influ- 
ence to  the  revolutions  of  their  states,  and  to  their  fate  as  a  nation. 
Its  advancement  marked  the  decline  of  the  severer  morals  and  the 
fall  of  the  martial  spirit ;  for  the  fine  arts  cannot' exist  in  splendor, 
but  in  a  soil  of  luxury  and  of  ease.  The  taste  for  these  supplanted 
the  appetite  for  national  glory,  and  at  length  ignominiously  sup- 
plied the  place  of  public  virtue.  The  degenerate  Greeks  were 
consoled  for  the  loss  of  their  liberty  by  the  flattering  distinction  of 
being  the  humanizers  of  their  conquerors,  the  magistri  et  arbitri 
eleganliarum  to  the  unpolished  Romans. 


*  For  a  most  ample  account  of  the  ancient  painters^  sculptors,  and  architects, 
drawn  from  the  writings  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  learned  work  of  Junius  de  Pictura  Veientm^  and  the  catalogue  of  artists 
subjoined  to  that  work.  See  likewise  a  very  ingenious  and  learned  Dissertation 
on  the  Painting  of  the  Ancients,  by  T.  Cooper,  Esq.,  in  the  third  volume  of  Mem. 
of  the  Lit.  and  Phil.  Soc.  of  Manchester. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


Public  ^mes  of  Greece — Effects  on  character — Manners — Poetical  composition 
anterior  to  prose  —  Homer— Hesiod—Arcliilochus — Terpander— Sappho—  Pin- 
dar—  Anacreon — The  Greek  epigram  —  The  Greek  comedy,  distinorushed 
into  the  old,  the  middle,  and  the  new  —  Aristophanes  —  Menander  —  Greek 
tragedy — iEschylus — Euripides  —  Sophocles — Mode  of  dramatic  representa- 
tion —  The  ancient  drama  set  to  music  — The  Mimes  and  Pantomimes  —  Of  the 
Greek  historians — Herodotus — Thucydides — Xenophon  —  Polybius — DIodoruB 
Siculus — Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus — Arrian — Plutarch. 

Under  the  early  part  of  the  Grecian  history  we  had  occasion  to 
treat  of  the  origin,  and  somewhat  of  the  nature,  of  the  public 
games  of  Greece.  Among  all  nations,  in  that  period  of  society 
when  war  is  not  reduced  to  a  science,  but  every  battle  is  a  multi- 
tude of  single  combats,  we  find  those  exercises  in  frequent  use 
which  tend  to  increase  the  bodily  strength  and  activity.  The 
Greeks,  however,  seem  to  have  been  the  first  who  reduced  the 
athletic  exercises  to  a  system,  and  considered  them  as  an  object  of 
general  attention  and  importance.  The  Panathenaean,  and  after- 
wards the  Olympic,  the  Pythian,  the  Nemaean,  and  the  Isthmian 
games,  were  under  the  sanction  of  the  laws,  and  subject  to  the 
regulations  laid  down  by  the  ablest  statesmen  and  le-^islators. 
They  were  resorted  to,  not  only  by  the  citizens  of  all  the  stales  of 
Greece,  but  even  by  the  neighboring  nations.  Thus  not  only 
was  a  spirit  of  union  and  good  understanding  kept  up  between  the 
several  states,  which,  in  spite  of  their  frequent  dissensions  and 
hostilities,  made  them  always  regard  each  other  as  countrymen, 
and  unite  cordially  against  a  common  enemy;  but  this  partial 
intercourse  which  the  games  produced  with  the  inhabitants  of  other 
countries,  induced  an  acquaintance  with  their  manners  and  genius, 
and  contributed  very  early  to  polish  away  the  rust  of  barbarism. 
In  those  games,  therefore,  we  may  see  the  cause  of  two  opposite 
effects:  that  Greece,  in  the  early  period  of  her  history,  was  dis- 
tinguished for  martial  ardor  and  military  prowess;  and  that  in  tlie 
latter  ages,  elegance,  politeness,  and  refinement  were  her  predomi- 
nant characteristics. 

This  passion  of  the  Greeks  for  shows  and  games,  extremely 
laudable,  and  even  beneficial,  when  confined  within  due  bounds, 
was  carried,  at  length,  to  a  most  blamable  and  pernicious  excess. 
The  victor,  in  the  Olympic  games,  who  had  gained  the  firet  prize 
at  running,  wrestling,  or  driving  a  chariot,  was  crowned  with  higher 
honors  than  the  general  who  had  gained  a  decisive  battle.     His 
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praises  were  sung  by  the  poets  ;  he  had  statues,  and  even  temples, 
dedicated  to  his  name.  Cicero  remarks,  that  among  the  Greeks 
It  was  accounted  more  glorious  to  carry  off  the  palm  at  the  Olympic 
games,  than  among  the  Romans  to  have  obtained  the  honors  of  a 
triumph.  *  Of  these  nations,  it  was  easy  to  foretell  which  was 
doomed  to  be  the  master,  and  which  the  slave. 
,  The  games  of  Greece  were  not  exclusively  appropriated  to 
gymnastic  and  athletic  exercises.  Those  immense  assemblies 
were  the  resort,  likewise,  of  the  poets,  the  historians,  the  rhapso- 
dists,  and  even  the  philosophers. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  in  all  nations  there  have  been  poets 
before  there  were  writers  in  prose.  Tlie  most  ancient  prose 
writers  among  the  Greeks,  of  whom  we  have  any  mention,  Phe- 
recydes  of  Scyros,  and  Cadmus  of  Miletus,  were  posterior  above 
350  years  to  Homer.  Of  those  poets  who  preceded  Homer,  some 
of  whom  are  supposed  to  have  been  anterior  to  the  Tiojan  war, 
as  Linus  and  Orpheus,  we  have -no  remains,  f 

Homer,  of  whose  birth  both  the  place  and  the  era  are  very  uin 
certain,  is,  according  to  the  most  probable  opinion,  believed  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Ionia,  and  to  have  flourished  277  years  after 
the  taking  of  Troy;  that  is,  970  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 
This  illustrious  man,  the  father  of  poetry,  was,  probably,  a  wan- 
dering minstrel,  who  earned  his  subsistence  by  strolling  from  one 
city  to  another,  and  frequenting  public  festivals  and  the  tables  of 
the  great,  where  his  music  and  verses  procured  him  a  welcome 
reception.  Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  lawgiver,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  who  brought  from  Ionia  into  Greece  complete  copies  of 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey;  which,  however,  were  not  arranged  in  the 
order  in  which  we  now  see  them,  till  250  years  afterwards,  by 
Pisistratus,  tyrant  of  Athens.  The  method  which  he  took  to  col- 
lect those  poems,  by  offering  rewards  to  all  who  could  recite,  or 
produce  in  writing,  any  of  the  compositions  of  Homer,  renders  it 
probable  that  those  poems  had  originally  been  composed  in  de- 
tached ballads,  or  rhapsodies. f  From  these  various  recitations, 
which  were  carefully  transcribed,  Pisistratus  caused  certain  learned 
men  of  his  court  to  prepare  what  they  considered  the  most  per- 
fect copies,  and  to  methodize  the  whole  into  regular  poems,  as  we 


*•  Prop^  majas  et  gloriosius  quam  Roms  triamphasse. — ^c.  Oral,   pro  Flaeeo. 

t  Linus  is  feigned  to  have  been  the  son  of  Apollo,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  lyric  poet.  Stoboeus  gives  some  verses  under  the  nanne  of  Linus;  but 
they  are  believed  not  to  be  authentic  The  fragments  published  under  the 
name  of  Orpheus,  in  the  Poetoi  rninorcs  Grceci^  and  other  collections,  are  plainly 
supposititious,  beinff  entirely  destitute  of  the  air  of  remote  antiquity.  The  poem 
of  the  Argonauts,  which  is  attributed  to  bim,  is,  on  the  authority  of  Stobaeus  and 
Suidas,  the  work  of  Onomacritus,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Pisistratus.  Sm 
SuidsB  Lex.  sub  voce  Orpheus. 

t  A  passage  of  Athenoeus  confirms  this  notion.  He  tells  us  that  the  rehears- 
ers of  aetacbed  ballads,  or  'JPa^aidoi,  weie  called  'O^f^^tarat — g^M.  Deip.  1.  xir. 
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now  find  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  The  division  of  each  poem  into 
twenty-four  books  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  later  operation,  as 
none  of  the  classic  authors  quote  Homer  by  books. 

The  poems  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  again  revised  by 
Callisthenes  and  Anaxarchus,  at  the  command  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  who,  it  is  well  known,  held  them  in  the  highest  esteem. 
They  were  finally  revised  by  the  celebrated  grammarian  and  critic, 
Aristarchus,  by  order  of  Ptolemy  Philometor,  and  this  last  cor- 
rected copy  is  supposed  to  be  the  exemplar  of  all  the  subsequent 
editions.  But  the  genuine  merits  of  Homer  are  independent  of  all 
artificial  arrangement.  His  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature 
— his  masterly  skill  in  the  delineation  of  character — his  extensive 
acquaintance  with  the  manners,  the  arts,  and  attainments  of  those 
early  ages — his  command  of  the  passions — his  genius  for  the  sub- 
lime, and  the  melody  of  his  poetical  numbers,  have  deservedly 
established  his  reputation  as  the  greatest  poet  of  antiquity.  It  has 
been  justly  remarked,  that  from  the  poems  of  Homer,  as  from  the 
fountain  of  knowledge,  the  ])rincipal  authors  among  the  ancients 
have  derived  useful  information  in  almost  every  department,  moral, 
political  and  scientific* 

Although  the  subjects  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  appear  of  great 
amplitude  and  extent,  the  action  of  both  poems  is,  in  reality,  com- 
prehended within  a  very  short  space  of  time.  The  action  of  the 
Iliad  does  not  occupy  many  days.  The  indignation  of  Achilles 
upon  the  insult  received  from  Agamemnon,  forms  the  subject  of 
the  poem.  Achilles  retires  to  his  tent  in  deep  resentment.  His 
absence  dispirits  the  Greeks,  and -gives  fresh  courage  to  the  Tro- 
jans, who  gain  some  considerable  advantages,  and  are  occupied  in 
burning  the  Grecian  fleet,  when  Patroclus  comes  forth,  in  the. 
armor  of  his  friend  Achilles,  to  stimulate  the  valor  of  his  country- 
men. He  is  slain  by  the  hand  of  Hector;  an  event  which  rouses 
Achilles  from  his  sullen  repose,  who  signally  revenges  the  fate  of 
his  friend  by  the  death  of  the  magnanimous  Hector.  He  then 
celebrates  the  obsequies  of  Patroclus,  and  delivers  up  to  Priam, 
for  a  ransom,  the  body  of  his  brave  son.  This  is  in  brief  the 
whole  action  of  the  Iliad. 

The  structure  of  the  Odyssey,  of  which  the  principal  action  is 
included  in  a  period  of  time  equally  short,  is  more  various  and 
artful  than  that  of  the  Iliad.  Ulysses  had  been  absent  many  years 
from  his  country,  after  the  taking  of  Troy.  His  death  was  sup- 
posed certain;  and  Penelope,  harassed  by  the  importunate  ad- 
dresses of  many  suitors,  could  no  longer  invent  plausible  pretexts 
for  delaying  her  choice  of  a  second  husband.     At  this  crisis,  the 


•  Adjice  MiDonidem  ;  a  quo  ceu  fonte  perenni, 
Vatum  Pieriis  ora  rigantur  aquis. — Ovid. 
And  not  onlv  the  poets,  but,  as  Longinus  informs  us,  the  historians  and  philo 
phers  drew  largely  from  his  copious  source. 
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action  of  the  Odyssey  commences.  Telemachus,  the  son  of 
Ulysses,  goes  to  Greece  to  interrogate  Nestor  regarding  the  fate 
of  his  father;  and  during  liis  absence,  Ulysses,  having  left  the 
island  of  Calypso,  is  thrown  by  a  tempest  on  the  island  of  the 
Phaeacians,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ithaca.  Here  he  recites  his 
various  adventures,  and  obtains  assistance  from  the  prince  of  the 
countiy,  for  the  recovery  of  his  native  possessions,  now  occupied 
and  pillaged  by  the  insolent  suitors  of  his  queen.  He  arrives  in 
Ithaca,  discovers  himself  to^  his  son,  and  talces  jointly  widi  him 
cfiectual  measures  to  accomplish  his  revenge,  and  extirpate  these 
presumptuous  ravagers.  The  whole  action  of  the  poem  is  com- 
prised in  forty  days.  The  moral  of  the  Iliad  is,  that  dissension 
among  the  chiefs  of  a  country  is  generally  fatal  to  the  peoj)le;  and 
that  of  the  Odyssey,  that  prudence  joined  to  courage  and  perse- 
verance are  sufficient  to  surmount  the  most  powerful  obstacles. 

The  authenticity  of  the  historical  facts  recorded  by  Homer  has 
been  much  controverted.  Even  the  war  of  the  Greeks  against 
Troy,  and  its  ultimate  issue  in  the  destruction  of  that  city,  have 
been  altogether  doubted;  and  there  are  "^titers,  of  some  name, 
who  deny  that  Troy  was  ever  taken  by  .he  Greeks — nay,  tliat 
any  such  city  as  Troy  ever  had  an  existence.  To  this  notion  some 
countenance  is  derived  from  die  circumstance  that  no  vestige  of  a 
city  is  now  to  be  found  in  the  place  of  its  supposed  situation.  But 
the  universal  belief  of  antiquity,  and  constant  reference  of  the  best 
informed  of  the  ancient  writers  to  the  general  events  of  the  Trojan 
war,  and  the  facts  connected  with  that  belief  in  the  authentic 
history  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  seem  to  afford,  at  least,  a 
much  stronger  presumption  of  veracity  to  the  general  opinion  than 
to  its  contrary.  Were  it  to  be  an  established  rule,  tliat  every  thing 
should  be  retrenched  from  the  annals  of  nations  for  which  we  have 
not  the  most  complete  and  irrefiagable  evidence,  the  body,  of 
ancient  history  would  suffer  indeed  a  great  abridgment. 

As  the  Ionic  was  the  native  dialect  of  Homer,  so  it  is  that  which 
he  has  chiefly  employed,  though  not  exchisively,  availing  himself 
occasionally  of  the  Attic,  the  Doric,  and  the  ^olic,  as  well  as  of 
the  general  license  of  the  poetic.  Hence  that  variety  in  the 
rh}  tiim  and  melody  of  his  composition,  which  never  palls  upon 
the  ear;  and  hence,  likewise,  the  happy  coincidence  of  sound  and 
sense,  which  seems  in  him  to  have  been  less  the  result  of  study 
and  artifice,  than  of  a  musical  ear,  which  instinctively  prompted 
the  most  appropriate  expression,  to  give  the  greatest  possible  effect 
to  the  thought  or  idea  to  be  conveyed. 

Besides  tlie  great  works  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  the  ludicrous 
poem  of  the  Batrachomyomackia^  or  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice, 
has  been  generally  ascribed  to  Homer;  and  likewise  a  pretty  nu- 
merous collection  of  hymns  in  honor  of  Apollo,  Mercury,  Venus, 
and  .the  other  divinities  of  his  country.  Of  all  these,  however, 
the  authenticity  is  questionable;   tliough  they  have  been  cited  as 
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genuine  by  Thucydides,  Lucian,  Pausanias,  and  others  among  the 
ancient  writers,  and  are  m  themselves  of  sufficient  merit  to  give  no 
discountenance  to  the  common  belief.  The  MargUeSy .  an  un- 
doubted work  of  Homer,  of  a  comic  nature,  of  which  no  remnant 
is  preserved,  is  likewise  cited  by  Aristode  and  the  ancient  writers 
as  a  composition  worthy  of  its  author. 

Contemporary  with  Homer,  or  but  a  few  years  posterior  to  him, 
was  Hesiod;  a  poet  who  seems  to  be  more  indebted  for  any  share 
of  esteem  which  he  holds  with  tha  fnoderns,  to  his  remote  anti- 
quity, and  to  the  praises  he  has  received  from  ancient  writers,* 
than  to  any  feeling  of  the  real  merit  of  his  compositions.  That 
Virgil  highly  esteemed  Hesiod  as  a  poet,  is  evident  from  the  many 
imitations  of  the  Greek  author  which  occur  in  the  first  and  second 
books  of  the  Georgics:  nor  is  it,  perhaps,  a  rash  supposition,  that 
Virgil  had  conceived  the  entire  idea  of  his  didactic  poem  on  Agri- 
culture, from  the  Works  and  Days  of  Hesiod.  In  two  passages 
of  the  Eclogues,  Virgil  alludes  to  Hesiod  with  encomium: 


-  et  qais  fait  alter 


Descripsit  radio  totum  qui  gentibus  orbem,  • 

Tempora  qu®  messor,  qua  curvus  arator  baberet  ?  t — EeL  iii. 

And,  as  the  highest  compliment  to  his  friend  Gallus,  after  intro- 
ducing him  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  he  makes  the  Heliconian 
maids  present  him,  by  the  hand  of  Linus,  with  the  same  pipe 
which  they  had  formerly  bestowed  upon  Hesiod,  the  Ascrxan 
old  man. 

hos  tibi  dant  calamos  en  accipe,  musiB 

Ascrceo  quos  ante  seni ;  quibus  ille  solebat 

Cantando  rigidaa  deducere  montibus  ornos.t — Ed.  vi. 

Of  the  authentic  writings  of  Hesiod  two  entire  works  remain; 
the  poem  of  The  Works  and  Days  and  Tht  Theogony,  The 
poem  of  the  Works  and  Days,  ^Egya  xni  'HftFQai^  consists  of  two 
books:  the  first  commences  with  the  fables  of  Prometheus,  Epi- 
metheus,  and  Pandora,  the  Five  Ages  of  the  World,  the  Golden, 
Silver,  Brazen,  Heroic,  and  Iron  Ages;  the  poet  proceeds  to  give 
an  ample  encomium  on  virtue,  enforced  by  the  consideration  of 
the  temporal  blessings  with  which  its  practice  is  attended,  and  the 
punishment  which  awaits  vice  even  in  this  world;  and  he  thence 
eloquently  enlarges  on  the  chief  moral  duties  essential  to  the  con- 
duct of  life.     In  the  second  book,  the  poet  lays  down  a  series  of 


*  Hesiodas — vir  perelegantis  ingenii.  et  mollissima  dulcedine  carminam  memo- 
rabilis.— rc/Z.  Patere.  lib.  i. 

t  *'  And  the  other — he  who  first  indicated  the  divisions  of  the  earth  into  dif- 
ferent nations  and  peoples,  and  taaght  the  hasbandraan  the  seasons  of  harvest 
and  seod-time.** 

I  "  Take  it,  then — the  Muses  assign  to  you  this  pipe,  formerly  conferred  by 
them  on  the  Ascrsean  sage,  with  which  he  was  wont  to  chann  even  the  obdurate 
•Ims  from  their  mountains." 
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precepts  in  agriculture,  and  details  the  various  occupations  of  the 
husbandman  at  the  different  seasons  of  the  year;  he  thence 
digresses  to  the  proper  seasons  for  navigation;  lays  down  judicious 
maxims  for  domestic  life  in  the  choice  of  a  wife,  friends,  compan- 
ions, &c.;  and  concludes  with  enforcing  the  duties  of  religion,  and 
a  strict  regard  to  good  morals,  and  a  general  purity  of  conduct. 

The  poem  of  The  Theogony  contains  a  genealogy  of  the  greater 
and  lesser  deities  and  deified  heroes  of  antiquity;  with  the  my- 
thology or  fabulous  history  connected  with  the  religion  of  ancient 
Greece.  This  poem  is  the  original  source  from  which  all  the 
subsequent  Greek  and  Roman  mythologists  have  derived  their 
accounts  of  the  birth,  parentage,  and  exploits  of  the  heathen 
divinities,  and  the  details  of  those  fables  which  supply  the  place 
of  authentic  history  in  those  ages  properly  termed  the  Heroic. 

About  two  centuries  posterior  to  the  age  of  Homer  and  of 
Hesiod,  flourished  Archilochus,  the  inventor  of  Iambic  verse — a 
poet  whose  depravity  of  morals  brought  on  him  contempt  and  in- 
famy during  life;  but  whose  works,  after  his  death,  divided,  as  we 
are  told,  the  public  estimation  with  those  of  Homer.  Yet  as  these 
works  were  of  the  lyric  kind,  it  is  not  possible  they  could  admit  of 
a  degree  of  merit  which  could  at  all  stand  in  competition  with 
those  noble  pictures  of  life  and  manners  which  are  delineated  by 
that  prince  of  poets.  Some  fragments  of  Archilochus  are  pre- 
served by  Athenaeus,  lib.  xiv.;  by  Pausanias,  lib.  x.;  and  by 
Slobaeus,  serm.  123.  Contemporary  with  Archilochus  was  Ter- 
pander,  a  native  of  Lesbos,  who  is  celebrated  no  less  for  his  lyrical 
compositions,  than  for  his  exquisite  talents  as  a  musician.  Of  his 
verses  we  have  no  remains.*  The  two  succeeding  centuries  were 
distinguished  by  nine  lyric  poets  of  great  celebrity:  Alcman  and 
Stersichorus,  of  whom  we  have  a  few  imperfect  remains  preserved 
by  Athenaeus,  Stobaius,  &c.;  .Sappho,  of  whom  we  have  two 
beautiful  odes;  Alcseus,  Simonides,  Ibycus,  and  Bacchylides,  of 
whom  there  remain  considerable  fragments  in  a  mutilated  state; 
and  Pindar  and  Anacreon,  of  whom  so  much  is  preserved  as  to 
enable  us  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  their  merits. 

Pindar,  in  the  judgment  of  the  ancients,  was  esteemed  the  chief 
of  all  the  lyric  poets.  We  have  of  his  composition  four  books  of 
odes,  or  triumphal  eulogies  of  the  victors  in  the  Olympic,  Pythian, 
Nema^an,  and  Isthmian  Games  of  Greece.  It  required  a  great 
power  of  poetical  imagination  to  give  variety  and  interest  to  a 
theme  of  so  limited  a  nature,  through  a  succession  of  no  less  than 
forty-five  panegyrics;  and  without  doubt  the  poet  has  displayed 
unbounded  imagination,  and  the  most  excursive  fancy.     It  is,  how- 


•  Plutarch  informs  us  that  Terpandsr  was  the  Inventor  of  those  melodies  or 
musical  strains  in  which  it  was  customary  to  recite  the  poetical  compositions  ia 
the  public  games  or  contests  for  the  palm  of  poetry ;  and  that  in  particular  I10 
vang  to  strains  of  his  own  composition  the  poems  of  Homer,  as  well  as  his  own. 
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ever,  to  be  suspected  that  the  high  admiration  expressed  by  any 
modern  for  the  compositions  of  Pindar,  has  either  in  it  a  consider- 
able tincture  of  affectation,  or  is  the  result  of  a  blind  assent  to  the 
opinion  of  Horace,  and  others  of  the  ancient  writers,  who  have 
extolled  the  Theban  bard  as  beyond  all  reach  of  competition,  or 
even  imitation.  The  sober  critics  of  antiquity,  in  judging  of  his 
merits,  have  not  shown  the  same  indiscriminating  enthusiasm. 
Longinus  confesses  that  Pindar,  with  all  his  sublimity,  is  apt  to 
sink  below  mediocrity,  and  that  his  fire  is  sometimes  altogether 
extinguished  when  we  least  expect  it:  and  Aulus  Gellius  gives  it 
as  the  general  opinion,  that  the  poetry  of  Pindar  is  florid  and 
turgid  to  excess.*  Yet  we  can  discern  in  him  many  striking 
figures,  great  energy  of  expression,  and  often  the  most  harmonious 
numbers. 

Anacreon  is  a  great  contrast  to  Pindar.  His  fancy,  which  has 
no  great  range,  is  employed  only  in  suggesting  familiar  and  luxu- 
rious pictures.  He  has  no  comprehension  of  the  sublime  of  poetry, 
and  little  of  the  tender,  delicate  or  ingenious  in  sentiment.  He  is 
a  professed  voluptuary,  of  loose  and  abandoned  principles;  and 
his  compositions,  though  easy,  graceful,  and  harmonious,  are  too 
immoral  to  find  favor  with  the  friends  of  virtue. 

Of  the  Greek  lyric  poetry,  if  the  epigram  may  be  classed  under 
that  denomination,  the  collection  called  •.inthologia  lias  preserved 
a  great  many  very  beautiful  specimens.  With  a  few  exceptions, 
they  are  free  from  that  coarseness  and  obscenity  which  disgrace 
the  compositions  of  the  Roman  epigrammatists,  particularly  Mar- 
tial and  Catullus.  The  Anthologia  was  compiled  by  a  monk  of 
the  fourteenth  century;  but  it  consists  almost  entirely  of  ancient 
productions,  and  is  altogether  a  valuable  monument  of  the  Greek 
literature  and  taste.  The  best  of  the  modem  epigrams  may  be 
traced  up  to  that  source,  and  the  English  and  French  poets  have 
frequently  plundered  the  Anthologia  without  the  least  acknowr 
ledgment.f 

Considering  the  Anthologia  as  affording  the  best  examples  of 
this  species  of  composition,  we  may  thence  observe  that  the  an- 
cients did  not  altogether  annex  the  same  meaning  that  we  do  to 
the  term  epigram;  which  we  consider  as  always  displaying  a 
point  or  witticism,  consisting  of  a  single  thought,  briefly  and  bril- 
liantly expressed.  The  ancients  required  likewise  brevi^  and 
unity  of  thought,  biit  they  did  not  consider  point  or  witticism  as 
essential  to  epigram.     Martial  and  Catullus  are  frequently  witty: 


•  Noct  Att.,  1,  xvii.  0. 10. 

t  It  18  no  inconsideBable  tefltimony  to  the  merits  of  the  Greek  epigram,  that 
the  great  moralist,  Dr.  Samael  Johnson,  sought  a  relief  from  the  pains  attend- 
ant on  his  death-bed.  in  translating  into  English  and  Latin  verse  some  of  the 
nest  epigrams  of  the  Anthologia. 
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but  the  principal  characteristic  of  the  Greek  epigram  is  ingenuity 
and  simplicity,  or  what  the  French  term  naiveti. 

The  era  of  dramatic  composition  among  the  Greeks  is  supposed 
to  have  commenced  about  690  b.  c*  Thespis,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  the  inventor  of  tragedy, f  was  contemporary  with  Solon; 
and  if  the  drama  originated  with  the  Athenians,  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain  that  they  brought  it  to  a  very  high  pitch  of  perfection.  The 
Greek  comedy  has  been  divided  into  three  distinct  classes,  the 
oZd,  the  middle^  and  the  new.  Of  the  old  comedy,  which  is  noted 
for  the  extreme  freedom  and  severity  of  its  satire,  the  principal 
dramatists  were  Eupolis,  Cratinus,  and  Aristophanes. 

Eupolis  atque  Cratinus,  Aristophaneflque  poete, 
Atqoe  alii  quorum  Comcedla  prisca  virorum  est, 
Siquis  erat  dignus  describi,  quod  malus  ac  fur, 
Quod  mGBchus  foret,  aut  sicarius,  aut  alioqui 
Faino8U8,t  multa  cum  libertate  notabant 

Hot.  Sat.  lib.  i.  sat.  4. 

And  it  had  been  well  if  their  satire  had  been  confined  to  the  vicious 
alone  and  notoriously  profligate.  We  might  excuse,  when  such 
were  the  sole  objects  of  castigation,  even  the  unbridled  license 
with  which  they  wielded  the  iron  scourge  of  sarcasm.  Unfortu- 
nately their  censure  was  not  so  discriminating,  as  appears  by  the 
dramas  of  Aristophanes,  yet  preserved  entire. 

If  it  be  true,  that  under  the  administ)*ation  of  Pericles  at  Athens, 
all  compositions  for  the  stage  were  submitted  to  the  review  of 
certain  judges,  whose  approbation  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  be- 
fore they  were  allowed  to  be  performed,  it  is  not  easy  to  account 
for  those  gross  immoralities  and  violations  of  common  decency 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes.  Of  this 
author's  composition,  we  have  eleven  dramatic  pieces,  which,  it 


*  Aristotle  considers  Homer  as  the  founder  of  the  drama  among  the  Greeks 
— ^not  as  having  himself  written  any  composition  strictly  of  a  dramatic  nature, 
but  as  havin^r  led  the  way  to  it,  by  his  lively  representations  of  life  and  man- 
ners, both  in  the  more  serious  and  graver  aspects  and  in  the  comic ;  his  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  bearinrr  the  same  relation  to  tragedy,  that  his  Margiles  does  to 
comedy. — ^rist.  de  Poet.  c.  4, 

t  Mr.  Harris  thus  plausibly  accounts  for  the  priority  of  tragedy  to  comedy 
in  the  poetry  of  all  nations  :  "  It  appears,  that  not  only  in  Greece,  but  in  other 
countries  more  barbarous,  the  first  writings  were  in  metre,  and  of  an  epic  cast, 
recording  wars,  battles,  heroes,  ghosts;  the  marvellous  always,  and  often  the 
incredible.  Men  seemed  to  have  thought  the  higher  they  soared,  the  more  im- 
portant they  should  appear;  and  that  the  common  life  which  they  then  lived 
was  a  thinff  too  contemptible  to  merit  imitation.  Hence  it  followed,  that 
it  was  not  till  this  common  life  was  rendered  respectable  by  more  refined  and 
polished  manners,  thiH  men  thought  it  might  be  copied,  so  as  to  gain  them  ap- 
plause. Even  in  Greece  itself,  tragedy  had  attained  its  maturity  many  years 
before  comedy,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  age  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides, 
with  that  of  Philemon  and  Menander. 

t  <*  Eupolis,  Cratinas,  Aristophanes,  and  other  old  writers  of  comedy,  used 
unbounded  license  in  exposing  the  knave,  the  thief,  tke  adulterer,  the 
or  any  infamous  character  whomsoever." 
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must  be  owned,  do  not  gire  a  favorable  opinion  of  the  taste  of  the 
Athenians  at  this  period  of  their  highest  national  splendor.  It  is 
true,  that  we  discern  exquisite  knowledge  of  human  nature  in 
those  dramas,  and  that  they  have  high  value,  as  throwing  light  on 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Athenians,  and  even  on  their 
political  constitution.  But  there  are  coarseness  of  sentiment  and 
ribaldry  of  expression  in  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes,  which  to 
modern  taste  and  manners  appear  extremely  disgusting.  We 
must  presume,  that  even  in  the  days  of  the  author,  such  perform- 
ances could  have  been  relished  only  by  the  very  dregs  of  the 
populace  ;  and  that  what  chiefly  recommended  them  to  these,  was 
the  malicious  sarcasm  and  abuse  which  was  thrown  upon  their 
superiors,  often  tlie  best  and  worthiest  members  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

To  the  old  comedy— of  which  the  extreme  license  and  scurrility 
became  at  length  disgusting,  as  the  manners  of  the  Athenians  be- 
came more  refined — succeeded  the  middle  comedy,  which,  retain- 
ing the  spirit  of  the  old,  and  its  vigorous  delineation  of  manners 
and  character,  banished  from  the  drama  all  personal  satire  or  abuse 
of  living  characters  by  name.  The  writers  of  this  class  were 
numerous,  and  we  have  several  fragments  remaining  of  their  com- 
positions, but  no  entire  pieces.  Of  these  fragments,  Mr.  Cumber- 
land has  published  some  valuable  specimens,  admirably  translated, 
in  the  sixth  volume  of  The  Observer,  Of  these  specimens,  the 
passages  taken  from  the  comedies  of  Alexis,  Antiphanes,  Epicrates, 
Mnesimachus,  Phoenicides,  and  Timocles,  will  give  pleasure  to 
every  reader  of  taste. 

Last  came  the  new  comedy  of  the  Greeks,  including  in  point  of 
time  a  period  of  about  thirty  years — from  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  to  the  death  of  Menander,  the  last  and,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  ornament  of  the  Grecian  drama.  In  this  short  period, 
the  Athenian  stage  was  truly  a  school  of  morals;  and  while  com- 
edy lost  none  of  her  characteristic  excellence  in  the  just  delineation 
of  manners,  she  had  the  additional  graces  of  tenderness,  elegance, 
and  decorum.  Of  this  brilliant  era,  the  chief  dramatic  writers 
were  Menander,  Philemon,  Diphilus,  ApoUodorus,  Philippides,  and 
Posidippus. 

In  the  comedies  of  Menander  was  found  a  vein  of  the  most 
refined  wit  and  pleasantry,  which  never  transgressed  the  bounds 
of  decency  and  strict  morality.  His  object  was  at  once  the  exem- 
plary display  of  the  charms  of  virtue,  and  the  chastisement  of  vice ; 
and  employing,  alternately,  the  grave  and  the  jocose,  attempering 
moral  example  with  keen  but  elegant  satire,  he  exhibited  the 
most  instructive  as  well  as  the  justest  representations  of  human 
nature.     Quintilian  and  Plutarch  *  have  deservedly  enlarged  on  the 


^  QuiDt.  1.  X.  c.  i.y  and  Plutarch.  Comp.  AnBtoph.  and  Menand. 
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merits  of  this  excellent  dramatic  poet,  expressing  their  opinion, 
that  he  has  eclipsed  the  reputation  of  all  the  other  writers  in  the 
same  department  among  the  ancients.  By  the  former  of  these 
authors,  the  plays  of  Menander  are  recommended,  as  a  school  of 
eloquence  for  the  formation  of  a  perfect  orater;  so  admirable  is  the 
skill  of  the  poet,  in  painting  the  manners  and  passions  in  every 
condition  and  circumstance  of  life.  The  eulogium  of  Menander, 
by  Quintilian,  might,  in  modern  times,  be  held  as  no  exaggerated 
character  of  our  immortal  Shakspeare.  How  much  is  it  to  be 
regretted,  that  of  all  the  works  of  this  great  master  of  the  ancient 
drama,  of  which  there  were  near  one  hundred  comedies,  there 
should,  unfortunately,  remain  nothing  more  than  a  few  detached 
passages  preserved  by  Athenaeus,  Plutarch,  Stobaeus,  and  Eusta- 
ihius!  Yet  even  these  Justify  the  high  character  which  the  an- 
cient critics  have  given  of  this  poet;  and  we  have  yet  a  completer 
and  more  ample  proof  of  his  merits  in  the  comedies  of  Terence, 
which  are  now  universally  considered  as  little  else  than  versions 
from  Menander.* 

Next  in  merit  to  Menander,  and  not  inferior  to  him  in  fertility 
of  genius,  was  Philemon,  who  is  recorded  to  have  written  no 
less  than  ninety  comedies.  Of  his  remains,  the  few  fragments 
preserved  by  Athenseus  and  Stobaeus  do  not  derogate  from  the 
character  given  of  him  by  Quintilian  and  the  ancient  critics,  as 
second,  at  least,  in  dramatical  talents  -to  the  prince  of  the  comic 
iStage.  In  the  same  scale  of  merit  stood  Diphilus,  of  whom  Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus  and  Eusebius  give  a  high  character  in  point  of 
morals  as  well  as  comic  humor.  Of  his  works,  as  well  as  those 
of  his  rivals,  ApoUodorus,  Philippides,  and  Posibippus,  there  re- 
main a  few  fragments. 

Time  has  happily  spared  to  us  more  considerable  remains  of 
the  tragic  muse  of  tlie  Greeks  than  of  the  comic,  and  fortunately 
those  pieces  which  have  been  preserved,  are  the  production  of 
the  three  great  ornaments  of  the  drama,  ^schylus,  Sophocles, 
and  Euripides.  Among  the  celebrated  tragic  poets,  iBschylus 
ranks  first  in  priority  of  time.  Seventy  yeais  had  only  elapsed 
since  the  days  of  Thespis,  when  the  Greek  drama  had  no  other 
stage  for  its  exhibition  than  a  wagon.  The  improvement  tliat 
took  place  from  that  period,  to  the  time  when  ^schylus  produced 
those  pieces  which  were  crowned  at  the  Olympic  games,  must 
have  been  great  indeed.  This  '  author  is  said  to  have  written 
sixty-six  tragedies,  for  thirteen  of  which  he  gained  the  first  prize  in 
that  department  of  poetry.  The  tragedies  of  iEschylus  abound 
.n  strokes  of  the  true  sublime ;  but  his  genius,  not  always  regulated 


*Mr.  Cumberland,  in  the  Observer,  No.  149,  has  translated  some  of  the 
fragments  of  Menander  with  great  spirit  and  sufiicient  fidelity,  as  also  one  of 
Diphilos. 
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by  good  taste,  frequently  betrays  him  into  the  bombast:  Sublimis 
— gravis — et  grandiloquus  usque  ad  vitiunij  says  Quintilian.  He 
studied  not  in  his  compositions  that  regularity  of  plan,  and  strict 
observance  of  tlie  unities,  which  the  works  of  the  succeeding  poets 
seem  to  have  rendered  essential  to  the  Greek  drama;  but  to  this 
very  circumstance  we  are  indebted  for  the  wild  and  romantic 
nature  of  his  plots,  and  that  terrible  grandeur  with  which  his 
characters  are  sometimes  delineated.  The  high  esteem  which 
Aristophanes  had  for  the  talents  of  ^schylus,  is  demonstrated  by 
that  dispute  which  in  his  comedy  entitled  "  The  Frogs,"  he  feigns 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  infernal  regions  between  Euripides  and 
-Sschylus  for  the  tragic  chair.  Bacchus,  the  judge  of  the  contro- 
versy, gives  a  direct  decision  in  favor  of  ^schylus;  and  Sopho- 
cles acquiesces  in  the  judgment,  and  declares  that  though  he  him- 
self is  ready  to  contest  the  palm  with  Euripides,  he  yields  it 
willingly  to  ^schylus. 

Euripides  and  Sophocles  were  about  fifty  years  posterior  in 
time  to  ^schylus;  though  both  of  them  had  begun  llieir  dramatic 
career  in  his  lifetime.  The  judgment  of  the  critics,  both  of  ancient 
and  of  modern  times,  is  almost  equally  balanced  between  these 
great  masters  of  the  drama.  Quintilian  leaves  tlie  question  unde- 
cided with  respect  to  their  poetical  merits;  but  prefers  Euripides, 
as  affording  a  better  practical  model  of  oratory,  as  well  as  on  the 
score  of  his  admirable,  prudential,  and  moral  lessons.  Euripides 
is  a  great  master  of  the  passions,  and  with  high  skill  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  grander  emotions  of  terror,  rage,  and  madness,  is  yet 
more  excellent  in  exciting  the  tender  affections  of  grief  and  pity. 
In  the  judgment  of  Longinus,  this  poet  had  not  a  natural  genius 
for  the  sublime;  though  the  critic  acknowleges  that  he  is  capa- 
ble at  times,  when  the  subject  demands  it,  of  working  himself  up 
to  a  very  high  elevation,  both  of  thought  and  expression.  This 
criticism  is  certainly  fastidious  in  no  small  degree.  If  a  poet  has  it 
in  his  power  to  rise  to  the  sublime  when  his  subject  demands  it, 
what  better  proof  can  we  have  of  a  natural  genius  for  the  sublime.^ 
But  how  absurd  to  deny  that  the  Medea  is  the  work  of  a  tran- 
scendent native  genius  for  the  sublime!  As  a  moralist,  Euripides 
ranks  perhaps  the  highest  among  the  ancient  poets.  He  was  the 
only  dramatic  writer  of  whom  Socrates  deigned  to  attend  the 
representations.  The  singular  esteem  in  which  Cicero  held  hira 
as  a  mqral  writer,  he  has  slongly  expressed  in  one  of  his  letters 
to  Tiro,*  and  it  is  a  remarkable  anecdote,  that  Cicero,  in  the  last 
moments  of  his  life,  when  assassinated  in  his  litter,  was  occupied 
in  reading  the  Medea,  It  is  well  known,  that  that  great  and  good 
man  expected  his  fate;  and  we  must  thence  conclude  that  he 
thought  no  preparation  for  death  more  suitable  than  the  excellent 


^  Cic.  Ep.  ad  Fam.  lib.  xvi.  ep.  8. 
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moral- reflections  of  his  favorite  poet.  Of  seventy-five  tragedies 
written  by  Euripides,  there  remain  to  us  nineteen,  and  the  frag- 
ment of  a  twentieth.  Quintillan  justly  gives  it  as  a  decisive  proof 
of  the  high  merit  of  this  great  dramatist,  that  Menander  admired, 
and  followed  him  as  his  model,  though  in  a  difTerent  species  of  the 
drama.* 

Contemporary  with  Euripides  was  his  great  rival,  Sophocles, 
who,  in  the  judgment  both  of  the  ancient  and  modern  critics, 
shares  equally  with  the  former  the  chief  honors  oi  the  tragic  muse. 
As  the  principal  excellence  of  Euripides  is  judged  to  lie  in  the  ex- 
pression of  the  tender  passions,  so  the  genius  of  Sophocles  has  been 
thought  more  adapted  to  the  grand,  the  terrible,  and  the  sublime. 
Yet  the  latter  has  occasionally  shown  himself  a  great  master  in  the 
pathetic.  I  know  not  that  either  the  ancient  or  the  modem 
drama  can  produce  a  passage  more  powerfully  aflfecting,  than  the 
speech  of  Electra  on  receiving  the  urn  which  she  is  told  contains 
the  ashes  of  her  brother  Orestes: 

/I  fpdxdre  (iivijfteiov  &v&g(hn(av  kfiol,  &c. 

Soph.  Elect,  Act  iy. 

We  perceive  in  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles  great  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart,  together  with  a  simplicity  and  chastity  of  expression 
in  the  general  language  of  the  characters,  which  greatly  heightens 
his  occasional  strokes  of  tlie  sublime.  Of  all  the  productions  of 
the  Greek  stage  which  time  has  spared  to  us,  that  which  is 
generally  esteemed  the  most  perfect  is  the  (Edipus  of  Sopho- 
cles. There  could  not,  perhaps,  be  devised  a  dramatic  fable 
more  perfectly  suited  to  the  excitement  both  of  terror  and  pity 
than  that  of  the  unfortunate  (Edipus;  yet  it  is  defective  in  one 
great  point,  which  is  a  moral.  There  is  no  useful  truth  inculcated 
by  the  spectacle  of  a  man  reduced  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  human 
misery,  and  marked  out  as  an  object  of  the  indignation  and  ven- 
geance of  the  gods,  for  actions  in  which  it  is  not  possible  to  accuse 
him  of  criminality.     I  have  formerly  taken  notice  of  this  strange 

faradox  in  the  ideas  of  the  ancients  with  respect  to  morality,  f  and 
will  not  repeat  the  observation. 

The  manner  in  which  the  dramatic  compositions  of  the  Greeks 
were  performed  has  afforded  much  matter  for  learned  inquir}^,  and 
given  room  to  considerable  diversity  of  opinion.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  ancient  actors,  both  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  theatres, 
wore  masks  suited  to  the  characters  they  represented,  of  which 
the  enlarged  and  distended  features  were  calculated  to  be  seen  at 
a  great  distance;  and  the  moutli  was  so  constructed  as  to  increase 


*  Hunc  et  admiratus  mazim6  est,  at  siepe  testator,  et  ■ecutus  qaamqaam  ill 
•pere  diveno,  Menander.    Just.  Or.  1.  x.  c.  I. 
t  Supra,  book  i.,  ch.  6. 
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the  sound  of  the  voice  like  a  speaking-trumpet.  The  tragic  dec- 
lamation was  loud,  sonorous,  and  inflated,  while  the  tone  of  the 
comic  actors  was  nearer  to  the  manner  of  ordinary  discourse.  The 
ancient  tragedy  may  indeed  be  describee^  not  as  an  imitation  of 
nature,  but  as  altogether  an  artificial  composition,  mtended  to 
produce  a  grand  and  imposing  effect  by  the  united  power  of  music, 
dancing,  strong  and  expressive  gesticulation,  and  pompous  decla- 
mation; the  whole  introduced  through  the  medium  of  some  inter- 
esting, but  simple  story,  fitted  by  its  nature  to  excite  powerfully 
the  emotions  of  terror  and  of  pity.  The  ancient  comedy,  with 
the  accompaniments  of  music  and  dancing,  was  an  imitation  of 
ordinary  life,  intended  to  inculcate  good  morals  by  just  delineations 
of  the  laudable  or  faulty  characters  of  mankind,  as  the  more  seri- 
ous dramas  of  Menander  and  Terence;  or  to  chastise  vice  by  the 
ruder  methods  of  satire,  burlesque,  and  invective,  as  the  comedies 
of  Aristophanes  and  Piautus. 

As  the  tragic  and  comic  dramas  were  thus  different  m  their 
nature,  they  were  usually  performed  by  different  classes  of  actors.* 
Quintilian  tells  us  that  ^sopus  declaimed  much  more  gravely 
than  Roscius,  because  the  former  was  accustomed  to  act  tragedy, 
and  the  latter  comedy,  f  The  dresses  and  decorations  in  the  two 
species  of  drama  were  likewise  altogether  different.  The  tragic 
actor  used  the  cothurnus,  or  high-soled  buskin,  which  increased 
his  height  some  inches,  and  also  a  stuffed  dress  to  give  a  propor- 
tional size  and  breadth  to  the  figure. f  The  comic  actor  trod  the 
stage  with  the  soccus,  or  low-heeled  slipper,  and  an  ordinary  garb 
suited  to  the  character  in  real  life.  It  was  therefore  corresponding 
to  their  figures  that  the  former  declaimed  in  a  loud  and  solemn 
lone,  or  mouthed  his  part,  while  the  latter  sppke  in  a  natural  tone 
and  manner:  Comtzdus  sermocinatur^  says  Apuleius,  Tragtzdus 
vociferatur. 

There  are  some  circumstances  regarding  the  exhibition  of  the 
ancient  drama,  on  which  the  modem  critics  are  not  agreed.  There 
IS  good  reason  to  believe  that  both  the  comedy  and  tragedy  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  were  set  to  music,  and  'the  greater  part,  if 
not  the  whole,  sung  by  the  actors,  or  spoken  in  musical  intonation,  ^ 


•  Plato,  3  Dial,  de  Republ. 

t  Roscias  citatior,  Maopus  gravior  fait;  quod  ilie  comoedias,  hie  trag«dlai 
egit. — Just.  Or.,  lib.  xi.,  c.  3. 

t  Luctan  gives  a  most  ludicrous  picture  of  the  costume  of  the  tragic  actors  and 
their  turgid  manner  of  performance,  in  his  dialogue  on  stage  dancing. — TIagt 
Oo/j/o«ojff.  "  What  more  absurd  and  ridiculous  spectacle  can  there  be,  than  to 
•ee  a  man  artfully  drawing  out  his  figure  to  a  most  unnatural  length,  stalking  in 
upon  higfh  shoes,  his  head  covered  with  a  fearful  masque,  with  a  mouth  gaping 
wide,  as  if  he  was  about  to  devour  the  spectators ;  not  to  mention  his  stuffed  belly 
and  chest,  extended  to  give  the  long  figure  a  proportional  size ;  then  his  bellowing 
and  ranting,  sometimes  blustering  ana  thumping,  then  singing  iambics,  or  music- 
ally whining  out  the  most  grievous  calamities.'* 

VOL. I  32 
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like  die  recitative  of  the  modern  Italian  operas.  Not  to  mention 
the  etymology  of  the  words  xw.t/wJta  and  ignyudta^  plainly  denoting 
the  composition  to  be  of  the  nature  of  song,  there  are  many  pas- 
sages of  the  ancient  authors  which  countenance  the  foregoing 
opinion.* 

The  ancient  actors  used  in  their  performance  a  great  deal  of 
gesticulation,  which  was  requisite,  from  the  immense  size  of  their 
theatres,  in  order  to  supply  the  defect  of  the  voice,  which,  even 
with  the  contrivance  before  mentioned  to  increase  its  sound,  was 
still  too  weak  to  be  distinctly  heard  over  so  large  a  space.  A 
violent  and  strongly  marked  gesticulation  was,  therefore,  in  some 
degree,  necessary;  and  this  led  to  a  very  entraordinary  practice 
in  the  latter  period  of  the  Roman  theatre:  namely,  that  tliere 
were  two  persons  employed  in  the  representation  pf  one  character. 
Livy,  the  historian,  relates  the  particular  incident  which  gave  rise  to 
tliis  practice.  The  poet  Livius  Andronicus,  in  acting  upon  the 
stage  in  one  of  his  own  plays,  was  called  by  the  plaudits  of  the 
audience  to  repeat  some  favorite  passages  so  frequently,  that  his 
voice  became  inaudible  through  hoarseness,  and  he  requested  tliat 
a  boy  might  be  allowed  to  stand  in  front  of  the  musicians,  and 
recite  the  part,  while  he  himself  performed  the  consonant  gesticu- 
lation. It  was  remarked,  says  the  historian,  that  his  action  was 
much  more  free  and* forcible,  from  being  relieved  of  the  labor  of 
utterance;  and  hence  it  became  customary,  adds  Livy,  to  allow 
this  practice  in  monologues,  or  soliloquies,  and  to  require  both 
voice  and  gesture  from  the  same  actor  only  in  the  colloquial  parts. 
We  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Lucian,  that  the  same  practice 
came  to  be  introduced  upon  the  Greek  stage.  Formerly,  says 
that  author,  the  same  actors  both  recited  and  gesticulated  ;  but  as 
it  was  observed  that  the  continual  motion,  by  affecting  the  breath- 
ing of  the  actor,  was  an  impediment  to  distinct  recitation,  it  was 
judged  better  to  make  one  actor  recite  and  anotlier  gesticulate. 
For  farther  information  on  this  matter  I  refer  to  a  very  ingenious 
and  ample  disquisition  by  the  Abb6  Du  Bos  in  his  Reflections 
Critiques  sur  la  Poesie  et  sur  la  Peinture.     Tom.  i.  sect.  42. 

In  treating  of  the  Greek  drama,  it  would  be  an  omission  not  to 
mention  a  species  of  dramatic  composition — of  a  nature  very  much 
inferior  to  the  proper  tragedy  and  comedy  of  the  ancients;  but 
which,  at  length,  in  the  corruption  of  taste,  became  gready  in 
fashion  botlr  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  seems,  indeed, 
to   have  been  carried  to  as  high  a  degree  of  perfection  as  the 


*  Suetonius,  in  speaking  of  the  Emperor  Nero,  who  piqued  himself  on  his 
talents  as  a  player,  and  used  frequently  to  exhibit  on  the  stage,  says,  "  Tragm- 
dias  quoque  cantavit  personatus.  Inter  catera  cantavit  Canacen  parturientem 
(a  strange  part  for  his  imperial  majesty  to  perform !)  Orestem  matrieidantf 
Oedivodem  excacatuniy  Herculem  insanum."  Some  of  these  characters,  it  most 
be  allowed,  were  siiHiciently  consonant  to  their  actor. 
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nature  of  the  composition  would  admit  of.  What  I  speak  of  is 
the  mimes  and  pantomimes.  The  etymology  of  the  words  shows 
that  this  species  of  entertainment  was  considered  as  a  sort  of 
mimicry  or  ludicrous  imitation.  The  mime*  originally  made  a 
part  of  the  ancient  comedy,  and  the  mimic  actors  played  or  exhib- 
ited grotesque  dances  between  the  acts  of  the  comedy.  As  this 
entertainment  was  highly  relished,  the  mimes  began  to  rest  on 
their  own  merits,  and  setting  themselves  up  in  opposition  to  the 
comedians,  delighted  the  vulgar  by  making  burlesque  parodies  on 
the  more  regular  representations  of  the  stage.  Some  of  these 
pieces  were  published,  and  were  of  such  merit  as  humorous  com- 
positions, that  the  philosopher  Plato  did  not  disdain  to  confess  his 
admiration  of  them. 

The  pantomimes  differed  from  the  mimes  in  this  respect,  that 
they  consisted  solely  of  gesticulation,  and  seem  to  have  been 
very  nearly  of  the  same  character  with  our  modern  pantomimes. 
What  is  termed  in  France  the  Italian  comedy,  seems,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  hold  a  very  strict  affinity  with  the  ancient  mimes. 
Both  the  one  and  llie  other,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  name, 
were  of  Greek  origin  ;  but  they  were  introduced  into  Rome  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  commonwealth — and,  as  the  spectacle  was 
greatly  relished,  the  art  was  proportionally  cultivated  and  improved. 
The  performances  became  gradually  more  refined  and  chaste  ;  and 
that  which  was  at  first  little  better  than  low  buffoonery,  began  at 
last  to  aspire  at  the  merits  of  the  higher  drama,  tragedy  and  com- 
edy. The  tragedy  of  (Edipus  was  in  the  reign  of  Augustus 
performed  at  Rome  by  the  pantomimes  in  dumb  show,  and  that 
so  admirably  as  to  draw  tears  from  the  whole  spectators.  The 
chief  actors  in  this  department  were  Pylades  and  Bathyllus  ;  and 
the  contentions  excited  by  the  partisans  of  these  mimics  arose  at 
length  to  such  a  pitch,  that  Augustus  thought  proper  to  admonish 
Pylades  in  private,  and  caution  him  to  live  on  good  terms  with  his 
rival,  for  the  sake  of  the  public  peace.  Pylades  contented  himself 
with  replying,  that  it  was  for  the  emperor's  best  interest,  that  the 
public  should  find  nothing  more;  material  to  engross  their  thoughts 
than  him  and  Bathyllus.  The  chief  merit  of  Pylades,  as  Athe- 
nasus  informs  us,  lay  in  the  comic  pantomime,  and  that  of  Bathyllus 
in  the  tragic.  But  however  great  the  perfection  to  which  these 
performances  were  carried  by  the  ancients,  they  were  always  re- 
garded as  a  spurious  species  of  the  drama,  indicating  the  corrup- 
tion of  a  more  liberal  art.* 

The  genius  of  the  .Greeks  was  in  no  department  of  literary  com- 


*  Lucian  is  a  warm  apolo^st  of  the  art  of  pantomime  in  his  dialogue  JT^nl 
O^X^»o>f,  And  his  contemporary,  Apuleius,  has  given,  in  his  florid  style  w 
writing,  an  amusing  account  of  an  ancient  pantomime  on  the  subject  of  the 
Judgment  nf  Paris.  Metamorph.  1.  x. 
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position  more  distinguished  than  in  history.  In  attending  to  the 
progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  it  has  been  generally  remarked 
that  there  are  particular  ages  in  which  the  human  mind  seems  to 
lake  a  strong  bent  or  direction  to  one  class  of  pursuits  in  preference 
to  all  others.  Emulation  may  in  a  great  measure  account  for 
this;  for  when  one  artist  or  one  learned  man  becomes  confessedly 
eminent,  others  are  excited  by  a  natural  bias  to  the  same  studies 
and  pursuits  in  which  he  has  attained  reputation.  In  treating  of 
the  fine  arts  among  the  Greeks,  we  remarked  that  extraordinary 
constellation  of  eminent  artists  which  adorned  the  age  of  Pericles. 
We  shall  observe  a  similar  phenomenon  in  the  age  of  Leo  the 
Tenth.  In  like  manner  we  find  the  ablest  of  the  Greek  historians 
all  nearly  contemporary  with  each  other.  Herodotus,  the  most 
ancient  of  the  Greek  historians  of  merit,  died  413  years  before  the 
Christian  era;  Thucydides  391  before  that  period;  and  Xenophoa 
was  about  twenty  years  younger  than  Thucydides. 

Herodotus,  a  native  of  Halicarnassus,  one  of  the  Greek  cities 
of  Asia,  has  written  the  joint  history  of  the  Greeks  and  Persians 
from  the  time  of  Cyrus  the  Great  (599  b  c^  to  the  battles  Oi" 
Plauea  and  Mycale,  a  period  of  120  years.*  He  treats  incident- 
ally likewise  of  the  history  of  several  other  nations— of  the  Egyp- 
tians, Assyrians,  Medes,  and  Lydians.  His  account  of  Egypt,  in 
particular,  is  extremely  minute  and  curious.  He  had  travelled 
mto  that  country,  and  besides  what  he  relates  from  actual  know- 
ledge and  observation,  he  was  at  much  pains  to  obtain  from  the 
I)riests  every  degree  of  information  they  could  give  him  of  the  an- 
tiquities and  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  country.  He 
likewise  visited  the  greatest  part  of  Greece,  travelling  thence  into 
Thrace  and  Scythia;  and  in  Asia  he  made  a  journey  to  Babylon 
and  Tyre,  and  the  most  considerable  places  in  Syria  and  Pales- 
tine. With  the  object  of  writing  his  history,  he  seems  to  have 
been  most  solicitous  to  collect  information  from  every  quarter; 
and  it  is  his  greatest  fault  that  he  has  not  been  sufiiciently  scrupu- 
lous in  his  admission  of  many  idle  and  absurd  anecdotes,  which  he 
had  too  much  good  sense  to  believe,  and  yet  thought  not  unwor- 
thy of  being  recorded.  It  is  true,  that  for  the  most  part  he  puts 
the  reader  on  his  guard  in  -such  matters  as  he  considers  to  be 
either  palpably  fabulous  or  not  sufiiciently  authenticated;  but  the 
dignity  of  history  is  debased  even  by  the  admission  of  such  mat- 
ter, under  whatever  caution  it  is  presented.  It  is  not  to  be  denied, 
however,  that  the  merits  of  Herodotus  are  of  no  common  degree. 
When  we  consider  him  as  the  earliest  writer  of  regular  history 
among  the  ancients  whose  works  have  been  preserved;  while  we 


*  Herodotus  gives  a  very  brief  detail  of  the  preceding  period,  from  the  reifim 
uf  Gyee;  king  of  Lydia  (718  b.  c.)  to  the  birth  of  Cjmis:  bat  the  history 
properly  oommences  with  Cyrus 
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observe  the  valuable  and  bstructive  details  which  we  find  in  him, 
and  in  no  other  historian,  and  remark  that  the  subsequent  writers 
of  reputation  have  rested  for  niany  material  facts  on  his  authority; 
while  we  attend  to  the  unaffected  ease  and  simplicity  of  his  nar- 
rative, the  graceful  flow  of  his  style,  and  even  the  charm  of  his 
antiquated  Ionic  diction — there  is  perhaps  no  historian  of  antiquity 
who  deserves  a  higher  estimation.*  Several  of  the  ancient  wnters 
have  impeached  the  character  of  Herodotus  in  point  of  veracity; 
but  none  in  such  severe  terms  as  Plutarch,  who  has  written  a 
pretty  long  dissertation,  expressly  to  show  the  want  of  faith  and 
the  malignity  of  the  historian.  The  fact  is,  that  Plutarch  bore 
strong  enmity  against  Herodotus  for  a  supposed  aspersion  cast  by 
that  historian  on  the  honor  of  his  country.  Herodotus  had  relat- 
ed that,  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes,  the  Thebans,  apprehensive 
of  the  fate  of  their  own  territory,  deserted  the  common  cause  and 
joined  the  Persians.  The  fact  was  true;  but  Plutarch,  who  was 
a  native  of  Chaeronea,  one  of  the  Theban  states,  could  not  bear 
this  imputation  on  his  countr}^,  and  wreaked  his  spleen  on  the 
historian  in  the  treatise  before  mentioned.  The  facts  which  he 
instances  are  in  general  very  trifling,  and  are  chiefly  such  sto- 
ries as  the  historian  owns  he  has  related  on  dubious  authority. 
Herodotus  is  said  to  have  recited  history  to  the  Greeks  assembled 
at  the  solemn  festival  of  the  Panathenaiay  or,  as  others  say,  at  the 
Olympic  games — an  expedient  for  the  good  policy  of  which 
Lucian  gives  him  credit,  as  there  could  be  no  means  half  so  speedy 
of  making  known  his  genius  and  circulating  his  reputation.  Those 
public  recitations  had  an  admirable  effect.  It  was  this  display  of 
the  talents  of  Herodotus  and  the  fame  which  attended  it,  that 
kindled  the  enthusiasm  of  genius  in  the  young  Thucydides. 

Thucydides  was  a  native  of  Athens,  and  of  an  illustrious  fami 
ly;  being. allied,  by  the  female  line,  to  the  kings  of  Thrace,  and 
by  the  male,  a  descendant  from  Ciraon  and  Miltiades.  A  con- 
temporary, and  familiarly  acquainted  with  many  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  of  his  country,  with  Socrates,  Plato,  Pericles, 
Alcibiades,  it  was  no  wonder  that  he  felt  the  noble  emulation  of 
raising  himself  a  name  in  future  ages.  He  was  bred  to  the  pro- 
fession of  arms,  and  distinguished  himself  honorably,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  of  Peloponnesus;  but  having  miscarried  in  an 
attempt  to  relieve  Amphipolis,  then  blockaded  by  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, he  was  banished,  on  that  account,  from  his  country,  for  the 
space  of  twenty  years.  He  retired  to  the  island  of  ^gina,  and 
employed  the  long  period  of  his  exile  in  composing  his  history 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  of  the  progress  and  detail  of  which, 
besides  his  own  personal  knowledge,  he  spared  no  pains  to  obtain 

*  In  Herodoto,  cam  omnia,  (ut  ego  quidem  sentio,)  leniter  flannt,  turn  ipsa 
diuXtxrof  habct  earn  jucanditatero  ut  latcntes  etiam  namerot  complexa  videatu. 
— Qatnt  de  Jotl.  Or.  lib.  ix.  c.  4. 
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the  most  accurate  information.  Introductory  to  his  principal  sub- 
ject he  gives  a  short  view  of  the  Grecian  history,  from  the  depart- 
ure of  Xerxes,  to  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  Peloponnesus, 
which  connects  his  history  with  that  of  Herodotus:  but  he  brings 
down  the  detail  of  the  war  only  to  the  twenty-first  year.  The 
history  of  the  remaining  six  years  was  written  by  Theoporapus 
and  Xenophon. 

Thucydides  is  deservedly  esteemed  for  the  authenticity  of  his 
facts,  his  impartiality,  and  fidelity.  We  are,  indeed,  involuntarily 
led  from  his  narrative  to  favor  the  cause  of  his  countrymen,  the 
Athenians;  of  whom,  however,  it  may  be  presumed,  he  had  no 
reason  to  exaggerate  the  merits.  The  style  of  Thucydides  is  a 
contrast  to  that  of  Herodotus.  The  eloquence  of  the  latter  is 
copious  and  diffuse,  and  his  expression,  never  rising  to  the  elevated 
and  magnificent,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  simplicity  and  per- 
spicuity. The  former  has  a  closeness  and  energy  of  style,  which 
is  equally  lively  and  energetic*  Like  Tacitus,  he  rises  often  to 
great  sublimity  of  expression,  and,  like  that  author  too,  his  diction 
is  so  compressed,  that  we  find,  often,  as  many  ideas  as  there  are 
words. t  His  narrative  does  not  convey  his  meaning  easily,  and 
without  effort.  He  makes  the  reader  pause  upon  his  sentences, 
and  keeps  his  attention  on  the  stretch  to  apprehend  the  full  im- 
port of  his  expressions.  That  effort  of  attention,  however,  is 
always  amply  rewarded,  by  the  wisdom  and  sagacity  of  his  obser- 
vations, the  intimate  knowledge  he  shows  of  his  subject,  and  the 
perfect  confidence  which  he  inspires  of  his  own  candor  and 
veracity. 

There  is  no  other  among  the  Greek  writers  who  has  shone  more 
in  the  department  of  history,  than  Xenophon.  This  author  was 
about  thirty  years  younger  than  Thucydides;  contemporary  with 
many  of  the  most  illustrious  men  of  Greece;  and  educated  in  the 
school  of  Socrates.  He  accompanied  the  younger  Cyrus  in  his 
war  against  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  that 
expedition,  commanded  the  Greek  army  in  the  service  of  Cyrus. 
We  know  the  fatal  issue  of  that  enterprise,  in  which  Cyrus  fell  by 
the  hand  of  his  brother;  —  a  just  reward  for  his  unnatural  and 
criminal  ambition. J  The  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks, 
under  Xenophon,  gave  him  great  fame  as  an  able  commander, 
eminently  endowed  with  persevering  courage,  fertile  in  resources, 


*  Dcnsus  et  brevis,  et  semper  instans  sibi  Thucydides :  dnlcis  et  candidus  et 
fusus  Herodotus ;  ille  concitatls,  hie  remissis  affectibus  niellor ;  ille  concionibas, 
hie  serinonibus:  ille  vi,  hie  voluptate. — Qtdntil.  1.  x.  c.  i. 

t  Thucydides  omnes  dicendi  artificio  mek  sententift  facile  vicit,  at  verborom 
prope  numerum  sententiarum  namero  consequatur:  ita  porro  verbis  aptus  et 
pressus,  ut  neselas  utrum  res  oratione,  an  verba  sententiis  illustrentur. — CKtro 
lib.  2.  De  Orat. 

t  See  sapra,  book  ii.  chap.  2. 
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and  possessing  that  happy  talent  of  address,  and  that  popular  elo- 
quence, which  are  fitted  for  gaining  the  ready  obedience  and  the 
confidence  of  an  army.  The  narrative  of  this  remarkable  expedi- 
tion, written  by  himself,  has  justly  entitled  him  to  a  high  rank 
among  the  historians  of  antiquity.*  His  historical,  political,  and 
philosophical  works  are  numerous,  f  Among  these,  one  of  the 
most,  known,  though  certainly  not  of  the  highest  merit,  is  the 
Cyropcsdia,  or  Education  of  Cyrus;  a  fanciful  composition,  which 
blends  history  and  romance,  and  is  equally  unsatisfying  in  the  one 
point  of  view  as  in  the  oilier.  It  is  supposed  that  the  author 
meant  to  exhibit  the  picture  of  an  accomplished  prince.  But  if 
that  was  his  aim,  to  what  purpose  those  frivolous  and  childish  tales 
of  the  nursery,  those  insipid  jests,  and  that  endless  verbiage  and 
haranguing  upon  the  most  ordinary  and  trifling  occasions.^ 

Xenoplion  was  a  man  of  strict  virtue  and  probity,  of  strong 
religious  sentiments,  referring  all  to  the  watchful  administration  of 
the  Deity,  but  prone  to  the  superstitious  belief  of  auguries  and 
omens.  As  a  writer,  in  point  of  style,  he  is  a  model  of  easy, 
smooth,  and  unaffected  composition  ;  and  his  pure  Attic  dialect 
has  infinite  grace,  and  a  singular  perspicuity  or  transparency  of 
expression,  which  presents  the  thought  at  once  to  the  reader's 
mind,  and  leaves  him  no  leisure  to  attend  to  the  medium  through 
which  it  is  conveyed:  —  a  supreme  excellence  of  style,  and  rare, 
because  ignorantly  undervalued,  in  competition  with  point,  brillian- 
cy and  rhetorical  embellishment.  Quid  ego  commemoreni  (says 
Quintilian)  Xenophontis  jucunditatem  illam  inaffectatam^  sed  quam 
nulla  possit  affectatio  consequi  —  ut  ipscR  finxisse  sermonem.  Gratim 
videantur'?  f 

The  three  historians  I  have  mentioned  had  the  fortune  to  live 
in  that  age  which  witnessed  the  highest  national  glory  of  their 
country.  But  Greece,  even  in  the  days  of  her  degeneracy  as  a 
nation,  produced  some  historians  of  uncommon  merit.  Polybius 
lived  in  the  second  century  before  the  birth  of  Christ;  at  the  time 
when  the  only  surviving  spirit  of  the  Greeks  was  that  which  ani- 
mated the  small  states  of  Achaia.  His  father,  a  native  of  Me- 
galopolis in  Arcadia,  was  Praetor  of  the  Achaean  republic,  and 
executed  that  important  office  with  great  honor.  Polybius  was 
trained  from  his  youth  to  public  affairs,  for  which  his  abilities  emi- 

*  See  supra,  book  ii.  chap.  2. 

t  He  wrote,  besides  the  Anabasis  and  the  Cyropscdia,  a  continuation,  in  seven 
Dookfl,  of  the  Greek  history  of  Thucydides;  a  Panegyric  on  Agesilaus;  two  trea- 
tises on  the  LncedoBmonian  and  Athenian  Republics;  The  Ajxjlogy  for  Socrates; 
and  four  bonks  of  tlie  Memorabilia  of  that  pliilosopher ;  a  treatise  on  Domestic 
Economy  ;  The  Banquet;  Hiero,  or  the  Economy  of  a  Monarchy  ;  besides  some 
smaller  essays  on  Imposts,  Hunting,  Horsemanship;  and  some  Lpisties  of  which 
we  have  only  fragments. 

t ''  Why  should  I  mention  that  unaffected  sweetness  in  Xenophon,  which  no 
affectation  could  ever  reach  —  so  that  the  Graces  themselves  seem  to  have  mod 
eUcd  his  composition  f" 
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nently  qualified  him.  He  accompanied  his  father  on  an  embassy 
to  the  court  of  the  Ptolemies  in  Egypt,  and  afterwards  went  him- 
self as  ambassador  to  Rome,  where  he  resided  for  several  years. 
During  that  period  he  employed  liiraself  most  assiduously  in  the 
study  of  the  antiquities,  laws,  and  customs  of  the  Romans;  and 
having  permission  from  the  senate  to  search  into  the  records  pre- 
served in  the  capitol,  obtained  a  more  exact  and  profound  acquain- 
tance  with  the  histor}'^  and  constitution  of  the  Roman  republic 
thSn  any  of  its  own  citizens.  It  was  probably  by  the  advice  of 
the  great  Scipio  and  Lslius,  who  were  his  intimate  friends,  that 
he  formed  the  splendid  design  of  composing  a  history  of  Rome, 
whicli  should  comprehend  that  of  all  the  contemporary  nations  witli 
which  the  affairs  of  the  republic  were  connected.  Preparatory, 
however,  to  this  great  undertaking,  he  resolved  to  travel  into  every 
country  where  lay  the  scene  of  any  of  those  events  he  designed  to 
record.  In  that  view  he  visited  most  of  the  southern  nations  of 
Europe,  a  considerable  part  of  Asia,  and  the  coast  of  Africa.  He 
explored  himself  the  traces  of  Hannibal  in  his  march  across  the 
Alps,  and  made  himself  acquainted  w*ith  all  the  Gallic  nations  in 
their  vicinity.  In  short,  no  writer  was  ever  more  scrupulous  in  the 
investigation  of  facts,  or  more  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  scenes 
he  had  to  describe.  Thus  his  history  is  deservedly  of  tlie  veiy 
highest  authority  among  the  compositions  of  the  ancients.  It  is 
much  to  be  lamented  that  so  small  a  portion  should  remain  of  so 
valuable  a  work.  Of  forty  books  which  he  wrote,  beginning  from 
the  commencement  of  the  second  Punic  war,  and  carried  down  to 
the  reduction  of  Macedonia  into  a  Roman  province,  we  have  only 
the  first  five  books  entire,  and  extracts,  or  rather  an  abridgment,  of 
the  following  twelve,  with  some  detached  fragments  from  the  re- 
maining books  preserved  by  other  writers.  We  see  in  every  page 
of  Polybius,  the  intelligent  officer,  the  sagacious  politician,  and  the 
man  of  probity  and  candor.  He  neither  disguises  the  virtues  of 
an  enemy,  nor  palliates  the  faults  of  a  friend.  His  description  of 
military  operations  is  clear  and  distinct,  and  his  judgment  is  every 
where  conspicuous  in  reasoning  on  the  counsels  which  directed  all 
public  measures,  and  the  causes  which  led  to  their  success  or  fail- 
ure. The  style  of  Polybius  has,  indeed,  no  claim  to  the  praise  of 
eloquence.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  reproaches  him  with  care- 
lessness in  the  choice  of  his  expressions,  and  inattention  to  the 
rules  of  good  writing:  but  he  is  every  where  perspicuous,  and  the 
sterling  value  of  his  matter  abundantly  compensates  for  his  defects 
in  point  of  rhetorical  composition. 

The  next  who  deser\'es  to  be  mentioned  among  the  Greek  his- 
torians of  eminence,  is  Diodorus  Siculus,  who,  in  the  latter  period 
of  the  commonwealth  and  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  composed  at 
Rome  his  excellent  General  History,  a  work  of  tliirty  years* 
labor,  of  which  only  fifteen  out  of  forty  books  have  been  preserv- 
ed.    The  first  five  books  relate  to  the  fabulous  periods,  but  record 
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likewise  a  great  deal  of  curious  historical  matter  relative  to  the 
antiquities  of  the  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Persians,  and  Greeks. 
The  next  five  books  are  wanting.  The  eleventh  book  begins  with 
the  expedition  of  Xerxes  into  Greece,  and  continues  the  Grecian 
history,  and  that  of  the  contemporary  nations,  down  to  the  age  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  The  author  is  particularly  ample  on  the 
affairs  of  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians.  The  work  oi  Diodorus 
appears  to  have  been  in  great  esteem  with  the  writers  of  antiquity. 
The  elder  Pliny  is  high  in  his  commendation;  Justin  Mart}T  ranks 
him  among  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Greek  historians;  and  Euse- 
bius  places  greater  weight  on  his  authority  than  that  of  any 
other  writer.  The  modern  writers  have  blamed  him  for  chronolo- 
gical inaccuracy.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  History  of  Dio- 
dorus is  replete  with  valuable  matter,  and  that  his  style,  though 
not  to  be  compared  to  that  of  Xenophon  or  Thucydides,  is  pure, 
perspicuous,  and  free  from  all  affectation. 

Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  deserves  to  be  ranked  among  the 
most  eminent  of  tlie  Greek  writers  of  history,  both  in  regard 
to  the  importance  of  his  matter  and  the  merit  of  his  style,  which, 
though  deficient  in  simplicity,  is  often  extremely  eloquent.  Dio- 
nysius came  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  continuing  to 
reside  there  twenty-two  years,  employed  that  time  in  the  most  dili- 
gent research  into  the  ancient  records,  in  conversation  with  the 
most  learned  men  of  that  age,  and  in  the  perusal  of  the  older 
writers,  whence  he  collected  the  materials  of  that  most  valuable 
work  which  he  composed  in  twenty  books,  entitled  Roman  AntU 
equities.*  Of  these  only  the  first  eleven  books  have  been  pre- 
served, in  which  the  origin  and  foundation  of  the  Roman  state  are 
treated  with  great  amplitude,  and  the  history  of  the  republic 
brought  down  to  the  end  of  the  decemvirate.  He  has  been  cen- 
sured for  dealing  in  the  marvellous ;  but  the  censure  applies 
equally  to  Livy,  who  has  repeated  the  same  stories,  without,  it  is 
probable,  either  believing  them  himself  or  expecting  his  readers 
to  do  so.  Those  who  write  of  the  origin  ot  nations  have  but 
scanty  materials  of  genuine  history,  and  are  thus  tempted  to  eke 
them  out  with  the  popular  fables.  And  these  it  is  sometimes  im- 
portant to  know,  as  they  have  frequently  given  rise  to  ceremonies 
and  customs  both  of  a  religious  and  civil  nature,  of  which  the 
origin  may  therefore  be  considered  as  belonging  to  authentic  his- 
tory. The  point  in  which  Dionysius  is  more  justly  to  be  blamed 
is  his  fondness  for  system,  and  the  desire  he  has  to  persuade  his 
readers  of  his  own  sagacity  in  discovering,  as  he  imagines,  a  deep 
and  refined  policy  in  the  founders  of  the  Roman  state,  in  all  those 
constitutional  regulations  regarding  the  powers   and  rights  of  the 


''He  given,  in  the  IntroducUon  to  his  work,  an  ample  accoant  of  all  tha 
^B  of  information  from  which  his  history  is  compiled. 
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different  orders,  the  functions  of  the  magistrates,  &c.,  which  m 
reality  could  only  have  arisen  gradually  and  progressively,  as  cir- 
cumstances pointed  out  and  required  them.  Of  this  error  of 
Dionysius,  I  shall  have  another  occasion  to  take  some  notice. 

There  are  few  of  the  ancient  historians  who  deserve  a  higher 
rank  in  the  estimation  of  the  moderns  than  Arrian,  whose  history 
of  the  expedition  of  Alexander  is  the  most  authentic  narrative  we 
have  of  the  exploits  of  that  great  conqueror,  as  he  is  also  the  best 
expositor  of  the  real  motives  and  designs  of  that  extraordinary 
man,  of  whose  policy  such  opposite  judgments  have  been  formed. 
The  narrative  of  Arrian,  as  he  informs  us  in  his  preface,  is  founded 
on  the  accounts  given  by  two  of  Alexander's  principal  officers, 
Aristobulus  and  Ptolemy  Lagus,  afterwards  the  sovereign  of  Egypt. 
No  historical  record,  therefo]:e,  has  a  better  claim  to  the  public 
faith.  The  brief  account  of  India  by  Arrian,  which  mcludes  the 
curious  journal  of  Nearchus's  voyage,  is  likewise  extremely  inter- 
esting and  instructive.  The  style  of  Arrian  formed  on  that  of 
35Jenophon,  is  a  very  happy  imitation  of  that  author's  simplicity, 
purity,  and  precision.  Arrian 's  merits  are  not  solely  those  of  an 
accurate  and  able  historian;  he  was  likewise  a  profound  philoso- 
pher. It  is  to  his  writings  that  we  owe  all  our  knowledge  t)f  the 
sublime  morality  of  Epictetus,  of  whom  he  was  the  favorite  disci- 
ple, and  has  diligently  recorded  the  philosophical  lessons  and 
maxims  of  his  master.  The  short  treatise  entitled  the  Enchiridion 
of  Epictetus,  which  is  a  complete  epitome  of  the  stoical  morality, 
was  written  by  Arrian,  and,  from  its  beautiful  precision,  is  perhaps 
on  the  whole  a  more  valuable  memorial  of  that  great  philosopher 
than  the  four  books  which  Arrian  has  collected  of  his  discourses. 

The  last  author  I  shall  mention  of  those  properly  to  be  classed 
among  the  Greek  historians  is  Plutarch,  and  perhaps  there  is  no 
writer  of  antiquity  of  equal  value  in  point  of  important  matter 
and  useful  information.  Plutarch  was  a  Boeotian  by  birth,  a  native 
of  piiaeronea,  a  small  state  of  which  his  father  was  chief  magis- 
trate, with  the  tide  of  Archon.  He  was  borne  in  the  48th  year 
of  the  Christian  era,  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius. 
In  his  youth  he  travelled  into  Egypt,  and  while  in  that  country, 
studied  under  Ammonius,  a  celebrated  teacher  of  philosophy  at 
Alexandria.  Returning  thence  into  Greece,  he  visited  all  the 
schools  of  the  philosophers  in  that  country;  and,  finally,  with  a 
mind  replete  with  useful  knowledge  and  an  extensive  acquaintance 
with  men  and  manners,  he  repaired  to  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  the  public  records  and  collecting  materials  for  the  lives 
of  the  illustrious  men  of  Italy  and  Greece.  The  reputation  he . 
had  acquired  as  a  man  of  great  erudition  procured  him  the  acquaint- 
ance, of  all  the  learned,  and  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  the 
emperor  Trajan,  who  honored  him  with  high  marks  of  his  favor 
and  friendship,  and  conferred  on  him  the  proconsular  government 
of  Illyria.     A   public   life,  however,  was   irksome  to  Plutarch, 
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whose  chief  enjoyment  lay  in  the  pursuits  pf  literature  and  phi- 
losophy. He  returned,  after  the  death  of  Trajan,  to  his  native  city 
of  Chasronea,  wh^re  he  passed  the  remaining  years  of  a  long  life 
in  discharging  the  office  of  its  chief  magistrate,  in  the  composition 
of  his  excellent  writings,  and  in  the  continual  practice  of  all  the 
active  and  social  virtues.  The  lives  of  Illustrious  Men,  written 
by  Plutarch,  must  upon  the  whole  be  ranked  among  the  most  val- 
uable works  which  remain  to  us  of  the  ancients.  He  is  the  only 
author  who  introduces  us  to  an  intimate  and  familiar  acquaintance 
with  those  neat  men,  whose  public  exploits  and  political  characters 
we  find  indeed  in  other  historians,  but  of  whose  individual  features 
as  mei))  and  of  their  manners  in  domestic,  private,  and  social  inter- 
course, we  should  be  utterly  ignorant,  were  it  not  for  his^  descriptive 
paintings,  and  the  truly  characteristic  anecdotes  which  he  records 
of  them.  What,  if  at  times  the  biographer  is  chargeable  with  a 
little  garrulity,  and  a  too  scrupulous  minuteness  in  the  detail  of  cir 
cumstances  not  of  the  highest  importance?  So  natural  is  the  desire 
felt  by  the  ingenious  mind  of  knowing  every  thing  that  concerns  a 
great  and  illustrious  character,  that  we  can  much  more  easily  for- 
give the  writer  who  is  cheerfully  lavish  of  the  information  he  has 
collected,  and  at  times  descends  even  to  trifling  particulars,  than 
him  who,  from  a  proud  feeling  of  the  dignity  of  authorship,  is 
fastidiously  sparing  of  his  stores,  and  disdains  to  be  ranked  among 
the  collectors  of  anecdote. 

A  great  charm  of  Plutarch's  writings  is  the  admirable  vein  of 
morality  which  pervades  all  his  compositions.  Every  sentiment 
proceeds  from  the  heart,  and  forcibly  persuades  the  reader  of  the 
amiable  candor,  worth,  and  integrity  of  the  writer.  While  his 
biographical  details  contain  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  ancient 
history  of  Greece  and  Rome,  his  moral  writings  include  the  sum 
of  all  the  ancient  ethics.  Perhaps  it  was  no  exaggerated  estimate 
of  his  merits  made  by  Theodore  Gaza,  when  he  declared  that  if 
every  trace  of  ancient  learning  was  to  perish,  and  he  had  it  in  his 
power  to  preserve  one  single  book  from  the  works  of  the  profan^ 
writers,  his  choice  would  fall  upon  Plutarch. 

The  style  of  this  author,  though,  in  the  judgment  of  the  best 
critics,  neither  polished  nor  pure,  is  at  all  times  energetic  ;  and,  on 
those  occasions  when  the  subject  demands  it,  rises  frequently  to 
great  eloquence. 

An  ancient  Greek  epigram  of  Agathias  records  the  high  esteem 
which  the  Roman  people  entertained  for  this  excellent  writer,  in 
erecting  a  statue  to  his  honor.* 

*  The  epigram  is  thus  translated  by  Drjden  : 

"  Bceotiati  Plutarch,  to  thy  deathless  praise 
Does  martial  Rome  this  graceful  statue  raise ; 
Because  both  Greece  and  she  th^  fame  have  shared. 
Their  heroes  written,  tfnd  their  lives  compared. 
But  thou  thyself  could  never  write  ttij  own  ; 
Their  lives  have  paraUdSf  but  thine  has  none. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Greek  Philosophy — Ionic  Sect — Thalea — Anazimander — Anaximenes — Anas 
agoras — Italic  Sect — Pythagoras — Empedocles,  &c.  —  Eleatic  Sect — Zeno— 
Leucippus — Democritus — Heraclitus — Socrates — Cyrenaic  Sect — Aristippus— 
Cynics  — Diogenes  —  Megaric  Sect — Plato — Peripatetics — Aristotle  —  Skeptics 
— Pyrrho— Stoics — Epicureans — ^Reflections. 

I  HAVE  already  remarked  that  one  considerable  effect  of  the  public 
games  and  festivals  of  the  Greeks  was  the  propagation  and  advance- 
ment of  the  literary  spirit.  The  Olympic  and  other  solemn  games 
of  the  Greeks  were  not  only  the  field  of  martial  and  athletic  exer- 
cises, but  of  the  contests  for  the  palm  of  literature.  Those  immensd 
assemblies  were  the  stated  resort  of  the  poets,  the  historians,  the 
rhapsodists,  and  even  the  philosophers. 

After  the  days  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  the  increasing  relish  for 
poetical  composition  gave  rise  to  a  set  of  men  termed  rhapsodists^ 
whose  original  employment  was  to  travel  from  one  city  to  another, 
frequenting  public  entertainments  and  solemn  festivals,  and  reciting 
the  works  of  the  poets  which  they  had  committed  to  memory.  As 
the  early  poets  were  the  first  teachers  of  the  sciences,  those  rhap- 
sodists became  coiunentators  on  their  works,  and  expositors  of 
their  doctrines.  The  youth,  who  resorted  to  them  for  instruction, 
dignified  their  masters  with  the  title  of  Sophists  or  professors  of 
wisdom,  and  these  sophists  soon  became  the  founders  of  different 
sects  or  schools  of  philosophy. 

The  history  of  the  ancient  philosophy,  if  we  consider  how 
jsmall  a  portion  it  embraced  of  useful  knowledge,  and  yet  how 
ardent  the  zeal  of  its  teachers,  and  how  keen  the  controversies  of 
the  different  sects,  affords  on  the  whole  a  mortifying  picture  of  the 
caprice  and  weakness  of  the  human  mind:  but  on  these  very 
accounts,  no  subject  of  contemplation  is  more  fitted  to  subdue  in 
man  those  arrogant  ideas  of  his  own  abilities,  and  of  the  all-suffi- 
ciency of  his  intellectual  powers  to  subject  the  whole  phenomena 
both  of  the  natural  and  moral  world  to  his  limited  reason  and  un- 
derstanding. 

The  most  ancient  school  of  philosophy  was  that  founded  by 
Thales  of  Miletus,  about  640  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and 
termed  tlie  Ionic  sect,  from  the  country  of  its  founder.  Thales  is 
jaid  to  have  learned  great  part  of  his  knowledge  in  Egypt,  as  the 
ancients  were  fond  of  attributing  the  rudiments  of  all  wisdom  to 
that  happy  quarter.     He  became  celebrated  for  his  knowledge  in 
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geometry  aod  astronomy  ;  but  the  former  of  these  sciences  must 
be  supposed  to  have  been  at  that  time  in  mere  infancy,  when  one 
of  Thales's  discoveries  is  said  to  have  been,  that  all  right  lines 
passing  through  the  centre  of  a  circle  divide  it  into  two  equal  parts. 
Yet  Thales  made  some  bold  and  fortunate  conjectures  in  the  sci- 
ence of  astronomy.  He  conjectured  this  earth  to  be  a  sphere,  and 
that  it  revolved  round  the  sun.  He  believed  the  fixed  stars  to  be 
so  many  suns  encircled  with  other  planets  like  our  earth  :  be 
believed  the  moon's  light  to  be  a  reflection  of  the  sun's  from  a 
solid  surface  :  and  if  we  may  trust  the  testimony  of  ancient  authors, 
he  was  able  to  calculate  eclipses,  and  actually  predicted  that 
famous  eclipse  of  the  sun  601  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
which  separated  the  armies  of  the  Medes  and  Lydians  at  the 
moment  of  an  engagement.  The  metaphysical  opinions  of  Thales 
are  but  imperfectly  known.  He  supposed  the  world  to  be  framed 
by  the  Deity  out  of  the  original  element  of  water,  and  animated 
by  his  essence  as  the  body  is  by  the  soul ;  that  the  Deity  there- 
fore resided  in  every  portion  of  space  ;  and  that  this  world  was 
only  a  great  temple,  where  the  sight  of  every  thing  around  him 
reminded  man  of  that  Great  Bein^  which  inhabited  and  pervaded 
it.*  As  a  specimen  of  the  moral  doctrines  of  Thales  we  have 
the  following  excellent  opinions  and  prece'pts:."  Neither  the  crimes 
of  bad  men,  nor  even  their  thoughts  are  concealed  from  the  gods. 
Health  of  body,  a  moderate  fortune,  and  a  cultivated  mind,  are 
the  chief  ingredients  of  happiness.  Parents  may  expect  from 
their  children  that  obedience  which  they  themselves  paid  to  their 
parents.  Stop  the  mouth  of  slander  by  prudence.  Take  care 
not  to  commit  the  same  fault  yourself,  which  you  censure  in 
others."! 

The  disciples  of  the  ancient  pliilosophars  frequently  made  bold 
innovations  on  the  doctrines  of  their  masters.  Anaximander,  the 
disciple  and  successor  of  Thales,  who  first  committed  the  tenets 
of  the  Ionic  school  to  writing,  taught  that  all  things  are  in  a  slate 
of  continual  change  ;  that  ihere  is  a  constant  succession  of  worlds  : 
and  that  while  some  are  daily  tending  to  dissolution,  others  are 
forming.  Anaximander  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  constructor 
of  the  sphere,  to  have  delineated  the  limits  of  the  earth  and  sea, 
and  to  have  invented  the  gnomon  for  pointing  the  hours  by  tho 
shadow  on  the  sun-dial.  His  contemporary  Anaximenes,  of  the 
same  school,  believed  the  Divinity  to  reside  in  the  air,  which  he 
likewise  made  to  be  the  original  and  constituent  principle  of  all 
the  other  elements. 

The  most  intelligible  and  rational  opinions  of  any  philosopher  of 


•  Thales — homines  existimare  oportere,  omnia  quae  cernerent  Deorum  esse 
plena;  fore  enim  omnes  castiores,  velutique  in  fanis  essent,  maxime  religiosi.— 
Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  i.  2. 

Diog.  Laert  in  Vita  Thai. 
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this  school  were  those  of  Anaxagoras  ;  and,  as  deviating  most 
from  the  vulgar  errors  and  superstition,  he  was  accused  of  impi- 
ety. He  taught  that  the  first  efficient  principle  of  all  things  was 
an  immaterial  and  intelligent  Being,  existing  from  all  eternity  ; 
that  the  substratum^  or  subject  of  his  operations,  was  matter^ 
which  likewise  existed  from  all  eternity  in  a  chaotic  state,  com- 
prehendmg  the  confused  rudiments  of  all  different  substances, 
which  the  intelligent  mind  of  the  Creator  first  separated,  and  then 
combined  for  the  formation  of  the  universe,  and  of  all  bodies,  ani- 
mate and  inanimate.  It  is  true  that  Thales  propagated  the  doc- 
trine of  an  eternal  mind,  the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  universe  ; 
but  he,  like  most  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  seemed  to  consider 
this  mind  as  united  to  matter,  which  was  animated  by  it,  as  the 
body  is  by  the  soul.  Anaxagoras  regarded  the  mind  of  the  Cre- 
ator to  be  altogether  distinct  from  matter  ;  incapable  of  being 
included  in  space  or  substance  of  any  kind,  and  of  a  nature  entirely 
pure  and  spiritual.  But  if  the  general  principles  of  Anaxagoras 's 
philosophy  were  correct  and  rational,  when  he  came  to  particu- 
lars^ his  notions  partook  of  the  vulgar  absurdities.  He  conjec- 
tured the  stars  to  be  stones,  which  the  rapid  movement  of  the 
ether  had  whirled  up  into  the  region  of  fire.  The  sun  he  sup- 
posed to  be  a  mass  of  red-hot  iron,  somewhat  bigger  than  the 
Peloponnesus  ;  an  opinion,  we  are  told,  which  led  to  a  charge  of 
impiety,  and  was  punished  by  sentence  of  banishment  and  a  fine  of 
five  talents  ;  though  Pericles,  who  had  been  Anaxagoras 's  pupil, 
stood  forth  on  that  occasion  as  his  defender.  His  successors  of 
the  Ionic  school  were  Diogenes  of  ApoUonia,  and  Archelaus  ;  the 
latter,  the  master  of  Socrates,  who  thence,  in  strict  arrangement, 
should  be  recorded  among  the  philosophers  of  the  Ionic  sect ;  but 
as  this  great  man  made  a  signal  revolution  in  philosophy,  I  delay 
to  mention  his  doctrines  and  opinions,  tiU  I  give  a  brief  account 
of  the  notions  of  his  predecessors. 

Soon  after  the  Ionic,  arose  the  Italic  sect,  so  termed  from 
the  country  where  Pythagoras,  its  founder,  is  said  to  have  first 
taught.  Pythagoras  is  generally  believed  to  have  been  a  native 
of  Samos  ;  but  the  time  in  which  he  flourished  is  quite  uncertain. 
All  that  Brucker  concludes,  from  comparing  the  different  accounts, 
is,  that  his  era  may  be  placed  somewhere  between  the  forty-third 
and  fifty-third  Olympiad  ;  that  is  to  say  near  six  centuries  before 
the  birth  of  Christ.  Pythagoras  travelled  into  Egypt,  where  he 
spent,  as  is  said,  no  less  than  twenty-two  years  m  the  study  of 
the  sciences,  as  well  as  of  the  secret  doctrines  of  the  priests. 
After  the  invasion  of  that  country  by  Cambyses,  he  was  carried 
among  the  captives  to  Babylon,  where  he  increased  his  stores  of 
wisdom  by  the  conversation  of  the  magi.  Thence  he  is  said  to 
have  travelled  into  India,  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  doctrines 
of  the  Gymnosophists.  Returning  into  his  native  country  of 
Samos,  he  chose  to  escape  the  tyranny  of  its  sovereign  by  migra- 
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ting  mto  Italy,  wbere  he  established  a  school  at  Crotona,  and  sig- 
nally contributed,  by  his  doctrines  and  example,  to  reform  the 
manners  of  that  dissolute  city.  In  imitation  of  the  Egyptian 
priests,  Pythagoras  professed  two  different  kinds  of  doctrine,  me  op^ 
accommodated  to  vulgar  use,  and  the  other  reserved  for  the  pr\ 
vate  ear  of  his  favorite  disciples.  The  object  of  the  former  was 
morality;  the  latter  consisted  of  many  mysteries  which  we  are 
probably  at  no  loss  for  being  very  little  acquainted  with.  Five 
years  of  silence  were  requisite  for  preparing  his  scholars  for  the 
participation  of  these  secrets.  These  disciples  formed  among 
themselves  a  sort  of  community;  they  lived  all  in  the  same  house 
together  with  their  wives  and  children;  they  had  their  goods  in 
common,  and  their  time  was  parcelled  out  and  appropriated  to 
various  exercises  of  mind  and  body.  Music  was  in  high  esteem 
with  them,  as  a  corrective  of  the  passions;  and  they  had  one 
kind  of  music  for  the  morning,  to  awaken  and  excite  the  faculties, 
and  another  for  the  evening,  to  relax  and  compose  them.  The 
notion  which  Pythagoras  inculcated  of  the  soul's  transmigration 
through  different  bodies,  made  his  disciples  stricdy  abstain  from 
animal  food.  As  a  proof  that  Plutarch,  though  commonly  regarded 
by  the  critics  as  an  unpolished  writer,  was  not  destitute  of  elo- 
quence, we  might  desire  any  one  to  read  that  short  oration  of  his 
neqi  gaQMog)aytas]  an  apology  for  the  Pythagoreans  abstaining  from 
the  flesh  of  animals,  of  which  there  is  a  beautiful  paraphrase  in 
the  jEJmi/e  of  Rousseau;  an  address  to  the  feelings  which  would 
almost  make  us  believe  ourselves  monsters,  for  indulging  an  appe- 
tite so  cruel  and  unnatural. 

The  main  object  of  the  philosophy  of  Pythagoras  was  to  mortify 
and  subdue  the  corporal  part  of  our  nature  by  a  certain  prescribed 
course  of  discipline,  and  thus  to  prepare  and  fit  the  mtellectual 
part  for  its  proper  function,  the  search  of  immutable  truth,  the 
contemplation  of  the  divine  nature,  and  the  nature  of  the  human 
soul.  The  long  silence  enjoined  to  his  disciples  accustomed  them 
to  mental  abstraction.  The  sciences  of  arithmetic,  music,  geome- 
tiy,  and  astronomy,  were  sedulously  cultivated;  but  whether  as 
considered  to  be  parts  of  the  preparatory  discipline,  or  as  the  ob- 
jects of  that  discipline,  seems  to  be  a  little  uncertain.  The  latter 
would  appear  the  more  probable  supposition,  for  this  reason,  that 
the  philosopher  taught  that  much  mysterious  and  hidden  truth  was 
contained  in  certain  arithmetical  numbers  and  geometrical  and 
musical  proportions,  which  he  conmiunicated  only  to  the  higher 
and  more  advanced  class  of  his  disciples.  Pythagoras  regarded 
the  human  soul  as  consisting  of  two  parts — ^the  one  a  sensitive, 
which  is  common  to  man  and  the  inferior  animals;  the  other  a 
rational  and  divine,  which  is  common  to  man  with  the  Deity,  and 
is  indeed  a  part  of  the  divine  nature.  The  first  perishes  with  the 
bod^,  of  which  it  is  an  inseparable  adjunct;  the  other  survives 
and  is  immortal;  but  after  the  death  of  one  body  it  enters  into 
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another,  and  so  passes  through  an  endless  series  of  transmigrations. 
It  is  punished  by  degradation  into  the  body  of  an  inferior  animalj 
and  thus  suffers  a  temporary  suspension  of  its  rational  and  intellect- 
ual nature.  It  was  this  notion  which  led  to  abstinence  from  the 
flesh  of  animals.  It  is  uncertain  whether  Pythagoras  committed 
any  of  his  doctrines  to  writing.  What  remains  under  his  name  is 
commonly  believed  to  have  been  the  WTiting  of  some  of  his  disci- 
ples. The  Golden  Verses,  on  which  Hierocles  has  written  a  com 
mentary,  and  which  contain  the  principal  moral  tenets  of  the 
Pytliagorean  philosophy,  are,  from  the  polished  structure  of  the 
verse,  evidently  of  a  much  later  age  than  that  of  the  philosopher. 
They  have  been  attributed  with  some  probability  to  Epicliarmus, 
who  lived  about  440  b.  c. 

Of  the  Pythagorean  or  Italic  sect,  there  were  many  philoso- 
phers of  reputation: — among  others,  Empedocles  of  Agrigehtum, 
who  attained  to  considerable  eminence  in  physical  science,  and 
who  is  said  to  have  thrown  himself  into  the  crater  of  Mount  Etna, 
either  from  the  desire  of  exploring  the  cause  of  its  eruptions,  or  of 
propagating  the  belief  that  the  gods  had  caught  him  up  into 
heaven;  it  is  a  wiser  and  more  charitable  supposition,  that  be 
owed  his  death  to  a  laudable  but  rash  curiosity.  Epicharmus  of 
Agrigentum,  the  supposed  author  of  the  Jlurea  Carmina,  was  like- 
wise a  teacher  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy,  and  attempted  to 
render  its  doctrine  popular  by  introducing  them  to  the  public 
through  the  medium  of  the  drama;  a  project  which  gave  offence 
to  the  graver  teachers  of  wisdom,  but  procured  this  philosopher  a 
more  extensive  reputation;  for  his  comedies  were  so  excellent, 
that  Plautus  did  not  disdain  to  borrow  from  them.  Archytas  of 
Tarentum  was  likewise  of  the  Pythagorean  school.  He  is  said  to 
have  suggested  that  division  of  the  ten  predicaments,  which  was 
afterwards  adopted  by  Aristotle.  It  is  as  an  able  geometrician  and 
astronomer  that  Horace  has  embalmed  his  memory  and  recorded  his 
unhappy  fate. 

"  Te  maris  et  IcrrBB,  nuraeroque  carentis  arensB 
Mensorem  cohibent.  Archyta, 
Palveris  exigui  prope  litus  parva  matinum 

JMunera,  nee  quicquam  tibi  prodest 
Aerias  tcntassc  donios,  animoque  rotundum 
Percurrisse  polum  morituro."  * 

Hor,  Od,  1.  i.  28.        ' 

He  perished  by  shipwreck,  in  a  voydge  undertaken  probably  for 
the  purpose  of  astronomical  or  geometrical  discoveries.     But  the 


**  Close  by  the  shore  a  span  of  earth  contains, 
Oh,  mighty  man  of  art !  Ihy  last,  thy  great  remains ; 
Whose  penetrating  mind  and  skilful  hands 
Measured  the  heavens  and  earth,  and  numbered  all  the  sands. 
Vain  is  thy  learning  now  ;  thy  active  soul 
No  more  shall  trace  the  stars,  or  trayel  to  the  pole." 

BenOey. 
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most  celebrated  philosopher  of  the  Pythagorean  sect,  of  whose 
opinions  we  have  the  best  information,  because  derived  from  his  own 
writings,  is  Ocellus  Lucanus.  His  treatise  Jlegi  ra  napiog,  or  of 
the  Universe,  has  come  down  to  our  times  entire,  and  is  a  valuable 
monument  of  the  philosophy  of  the  ancients.  His  fundamental 
doctrines  are  the  eternity  of  the  mundane  system,  and  its  absolute 
perfection,  so  as  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  change  from  the 
failure  or  corruption  of  any  of  its  parts.  Prom  this  ancient  philo- 
sopher, Aristotle  and  Plato  have  borrowed  largely  in  their  writings 
on  the  nature  of  the  universe. 

The  Elftatic  sect  of  philosophy,  believed  to  have  sprung  from 
the  Pytlmgorean  or  Italic,  was  founded  by  Xenoplianes,  about 
500  years  before  Christ.  It  was  called  Eleatic  because  it  owed 
its  fame  chiefly  to  Parmenides,  Zeno,  and  Leucippus,  natives  of 
Elea,  a  city  of  ^olia.  The  metaphysical  doctrines  of  this  sect, 
in  so  far  as  we  can  judge  of  them  from  the  few  fragments  which 
have  survived,  and  the  notices  of  them  found  in  the  works  of 
Aristotle,  are  perfectly  unintelligible.  They  maintained  that  things 
had  neither  a  beginning,  an  end,  nor  any  change;  that  all  the  phe- 
nomena which  we  see  of  cl^inges  in  the  visible  \^orld  are  entirely 
in  our  own  senses;  and  that  of  the  real  essence  of  things  we  have 
no  perception,  and  therefore  can  attain  to  no  knowledge :  but  as 
our  senses  are  fallacious,  and  it  is  only  through  their  medium  that 
we  perceive  any  thing,  so  we  cannot  trust  to  them,  and  therefore 
have  no  assurance  of  the  truth  of  any  thing  whatever.  Yet  upon 
this  basis  of  nothing,  the.  Eleatics  (strange  to  tell)  raised  a  system 
of  physics,  of  which  the  principal  doctrines  were,  that  the  universe 
was  a  compound  of  the  four  elements;  that  the  stars  were  kindled 
up  by  the  motion  of  the  clouds;  that  the  sun  was  an  immense  body 
of  ignited  vapor;  but  that  various  suns  lighted  various  parts  of  the 
earth;  and,  finally,  (the  only  rational  dogma,  though  not  derived  by 
any  logical  inference  from  premises,)  that  there  is  but  one  God 
who  rules  over  all  nature. 

Of  the  Eleatic  school  were  Leucippus  and  his  disciple  Demo- 
critus;  though  they  seem  to  have  introduced  a  philosophy  con- 
siderably different  from  that  of  Parmenides,  Xenophanes,  and 
Zeno.  Leucippus  supposed  all  things  to  have  originated  from 
atoms,  moving  in  an  infinite  space,  and  producing  all  sensible  ob- 
jects by  their  combinations:  but  it  was  only  these  combinations 
that  we  perceived;  we  did  not  perceive  the  atoms  themselves; 
we  therefore  did  not  perceive  the  reality  of  things,  but  only  their 
appearances;  a  strange  and  pitiful  sophistry.  If  Democritus  held 
these  opinions,  it  was  no  wonder  that  he,  who  is  said  to  have 
laughed  at  every  thing,  should  have  laughed  at  the  doctrines  of 
his  own  sect,  and  at  all  who  adopted  them:  but  the  truth  is,  that 
Democritus  was  of  no  such  sportive  disposition.  He  spent  the 
greatest  part  of  his  life  (which  was  extended  to  a  hundred  years) 
in  solitary  study,  m  observing  the  phenomena  of  nature,  making 
VOL.  I.  34 
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experiments  on  minerals,  and  dissecting  the  human  body — ^a  course 
of  life  which  indicates  a  genius  superior  to  the  folly  of  framing  idle 
theories  on  the  sole  basis  of  conjecture. 

From  the  same  school  of  Elea,  though  sometimes  accountea 
the  father  of  a  new  sect,  was  Heraclitus,  whose  disposition,  the 
reverse  of  that  of  Democritus,  accounted  every  thing  a  matter  of 
melancholy.  He  seems  to  have  been  endowed  with  the  austere 
spirit  of  a  Carthusian;  for,  rejecting  the  chief  magistracy  of  his 
native  city,  Ephesus,  on  account  of  the  incorrigible  vice  of  its 
inhabitants,  he  betook  himself  to  the  desert,  and  fed  upon  roots 
smd  water,  making  the  beasts  his  companions  in  preferdhce  to  man. 
He  wrote  a  treatise  on  Nature,  in  which  he  made  fire  the  origin  of 
all  things;  but  this  fire  he  conceived  to  be  endowed  with  mind,  and 
to  be  properly  the  anima  mtindi,  or  the  'Divinity.  His  writings 
were  purposely  obscure,  whence  he  got  the  epithet  of  2:xpTnvogy 
or  the  dark  philosopher.  It  is  said,  that  Euripides  having  sent 
this  treatise  on  Nature  to  Socrates,  the  latter,  with- his  accustomed 
modesty,  gave  it  this  character,  "  That  all  that  he  could  under- 
stand of  it  seemed  good;  and  that  what  surpassed  his  understand- 
ing, he  presumed  might  likewise  be  so." 

Hitherto,  the  principal  object  of  the  ancient  Greek  philosophy 
seems  to  have  been  the  framing  of  theoretical  systems  of  the 
origin  and  fabric  of  the  universe,  and  the  nature  of  the  Divinity, 
accounted  its  soul,  or  animating  principle:  sublime,  no  doubt,  and 
daring  speculations,  but  little  accommodated  either  to  the  weak 
intellect  of  man,  or  suited  to  improve  his  moral  nature  and  increase 
bis  happiness.  We  must  now  speak  of  a  philosopher  who  took 
juster  views  both  of  the  powers  and  of  the  wants  of  human  nature, 
and  who,  accordingly,  directed  his  attention  to  that  true  philosophy 
whose  object  is  at  once  to  enlighten  the  understanding  and  improve 
the  heart.  It  is  easily  perceived,  that  I  speak  here  of  Socrates, 
he  who,  according  to  Cicero's  comprehensive  eulogy,  "  brought 
down  philosophy  from  heaven  to  dv/ell  upon  earth,  who  made  her 
even  an  inmate  of  our  habitations,"  *  and  directed  her  research  to 
the  real  interests  of  man,  in  the  pursuit  of  his  highest  attainable 
happiness.  Witli  the  fate  of  this  illustrious  teacher  we  are  already 
acquainted,  f  It  is  necessary  here  only  to  take  notice  of  his  method 
of  philosophizing,  and  of  his  principal  doctrines.  Greece  was,  in 
the  days  of  Socrates,  overrun  with  Sophists — pretended  philoso- 
phers, whose  whole  science  consisted  in  a  certain  futile  logic;  an 
artificial  apparatus  of  general  arguments,  which  they  could  apply 
to  every  topic,  and  by  which  they  could  maintain,  with  an  appear- 
ance of  plausibility,  either  side  of  any  proposition.  It  was  usual 
for  these  philosophers  to  get  up  in  the  public  assemblies  or  in  the 


*  Cic.    Tasc.  quest.  1.  i.  c.  5. 
t  See  sapn,  book  ii.  c.  2. 
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theatres,  and  offer  to  argue  or  make  an  oration  on  anj  subject  tbat 
should  be  named.  The  Athenrans,  a  superficial  people,  fond  of 
every  thing  new  and  extraordinary,  were  quite  captivated  with 
this  kind  of  jugglery.*  The  Sophists  passed  for  the  wisest  and 
most  eloquent  of  men;  and  the  youth  flocked  in  crowds  to  their 
schools,  where  the  rudiments  of  this  precious  art  were  explained 
and  communicated.  The  sober  part  of  the  Athenians  judged  this 
to  be  a  very  useless  discipline;  but  the  wiser  Socrates  saw  the 
pernicious  tendency  of  this  new  art  of  philosophizing,  which  made 
every  thing  uncertain  and  problematical;  and  his  penetrating  intel- 
lect easily  perceived  the  method  by  which  it  was  to  be  exposed  and 
destroyed. 

As  all  the  strength  and  skill  of  the  Sophists  lay  in  the  applica- 
tion of  general  arguments  to  the  questions  which  they  canvassed, 
nothing  more  was  necessary  for  their  confutation  than  to  bring 
them  to  particulars — ^to  set  out  by  some  simple  and  self-evident 
proposition,  which  being  granted,  another  followed  equally  unde- 
niable, till  the  disputant  was  conducted,  step  by  step,  by  his  own 
confessions,  to  that  side  of  the  question  on  which  lay  the  truth. 
No  method  could  be  devised  more  effectual  than  this  for  the  detec- 
tion of  sophistry;  and  the  Athenian  logicians  very  soon  found  that 
their  general  apparatus  of  argument  would  not  avail  them  against 
so  subtile  an  antagonist.  They  lost  all  credit  and  reputation  as 
philosophers;  but  they  had  influence  enough  to  poison  the  minds 
of  the  people  with  the  belief  that  Socrates  taught  impious  doctrines, 
contrary  to  the  religion  of  their  country;  and  their  malice,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  was  but  too  successful.  Their  revenge  was 
satiated  by  the  death  of  one  of  the  best  of  men :  a  crime  which 
drew  upon  Athens  the  reproach  of  all  Greece,  and  which  she 
vainly  endeavored  to  expiate  by  tlie  punishment  of  liis  judges, 
and  the  honors  paid  to  his  memory. 

The  doctrines  of  Socrates,  which  he  never  committed  to  writing, 
are  only  to  be  gathered  imperfectly  from  Plato  and  Xenophon. 
The  latter  is  the  better  authority,  as  Plato  is  generally  believed  to 
have  used  the  name  of  Socrates  on  many  occasions  to  give  weight 
to  his  own  opinions.  Socrates  founded  all  his  morality  on  the 
belief  of  a  God,  who  delighted  in  virtue,  and  whose  justice  would 
reward  the  good  and  punish  the  wicked  in  an  after  state.  Of  con- 
sequence, he  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  He  held 
that  there  were  intermediate  beings  between  God  and  man,  who 

E resided  over  the  different  parts  of  the  creation,  and  who  were  to 
e  honored  with  an  inferior  worship.     He  believed  that  virtuous 
men  were  particularly  favored  by  the  Divinity,  who  more  espe- 


*  Seneca  has  well  compared  sophistical  reasoning  to  the  tricks  of  a  juggler, 
though  he  judges  too  favorably  in  accounting  it  a  harmless  play:  *'  tdem  da 
istis  captionibas  dico:  ii«o  ignoranti  nocent,  nee  scientem'  juvant*' — Sea. 
Epist.  45. 
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daily,  manifested  his  care  of  them  by  the  constant  presence  and 
aid  of  a  good  genius,  who  directed*  all  their  actions,  and  guarded 
them  by  secret  monitions  from  impending  evils;  but  on  this  sub- 
ject, as  he  declined  to  express  himself  with  precision,  it  has  been 
reasonably  conjectured,  that  he  alluded  merely  to  the  influence  of 
conscience,  which  extends  its  power  to  the  virtuous  alone,  and 
deserts  the  vicious,  abandoning  them  to  the  just  consequences  of 
their  crimes.  With  regard  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  Socrates 
held  that  all  science  was  contemptible  which  did  not  tend  to  the 
happiness  of  man,  by  the  regulation  of  his  conduct  in  society;  that 
the  most  beneficial  wisdom  is  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with 
ourselves,  to  see  our  errors  and  defects,  that  we  may  be  enabled  to 
amend  theni-  He  inculcated  a  veneration  for  the  religion  of  our 
country,  a  strict  respect  to  its  laws,  and  a  reverence  for  its  govern- 
ors, while  at  the  same  time  he  held  the  rational  opinion  that  the 
true  foundation  of  legal  government  is  the  consent  of  the  people, 
and  the  surest  bond  of  the  subject's  allegiance,  the  watchiul  care 
and  virtuous  disposition  of  the  sovereign. 

Socrates  did  not  affect  the  manners  or  the  habits  of  a  public 
teacher.  He  had  no  school;  he  gave  no  professed  lectures  on 
philosophy;  he  mingled  with  his  fellow  citizens  in  all  ranks  of  life, 
conversing  with  each  man  on  the  subjects  best  suited  to  his  occu- 
pation and  talents.  The  theatres,  the  temples,  the  shops  of  the 
artists,  the  courts  of  justice,  the  public  streets,  were  all  occasion- 
ally the  scene  of  his  moral  conversations  and  instructive  arguments. 
Even  the  house  of  the  courtesan  Aspasia  was  honored  with  his 
frequent  visits.  He  found  in  that  accomplished  woman  a  mind 
stored  with  various  knowledge,  an  acute  and  vigorous  understand- 
ing, and  those  engaging  manners  which  gave  her  a  powerful  hold 
of  the  minds  of  the  Athenian  youth.  She  was  the  mistress  and 
confidant  of  Pericles,  who  did  not  disdain  to  consult  her  on  affairs 
of  public  concern.  If  we  should  hesitate  to  suppose  that  the 
philosopher  thought  it  not  unworthy  of  his  character  to  improve 
her  morals  and  reclaim  her  mind  to  virtue,  he  might  reasonably 
seek  his  own  improvement,  and  avail  himself  of  her  knowledge  of 
the  world  to  enlarge  and  extend  his  powers  of  utility. 

**  Tutor  of  Athens !  he  in  every  street 
Dealt  priceless  treasure :  goodness  his  delight, 
Wisdom  his  wealth,  and  glory  his  reward. 
Deep  through  the  human  heart,  with  playful  skill. 
His  simple  question  stole  ;  as  into  truth 
And  serious  deeds  he  smiled  the  laughing  race ; 
Taught  moral  happy  life,  whatever  can  bless 
Or  grace  mankind ;  and  what  he  taught  be  was.*' 

damson's  Liberty ,  part  u. 

With  the   death  of  Socrates,  sophistry  regained   her  empire 
Even  his  own  disciples  departed  from  the  doctrines  of  their  master 
Aristippus,  the  founder  of  the  Cyrenaic  sect,  adopted  great  part 
of  the  Socratic  morality,  but  added  some  peculiar  opinions  of  his 
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own.  It  was  his  idea  that  a  philosopher  would  follow  justice  and 
the  practice  of  virtue,  from  the  sole  consideration  of  his  own  ad- 
vantage, and  without  regard  to  the  interests  of  others.  He  placed 
the  chief  happiness  of  man  in  pleasure,  and  true  philosophy  was 
that  which  procured  the  largest  portion  of  selfish  gratification.  We 
must  presume  that  intellectual,  not  sensual  pleasure,  was  in  the  phi- 
losopher's contemplation  while  he  advanced  this  dogma;  but  even 
with  this  allowance,  his  object  was  far  less  worthy  than  that  which 
his  master  proposed,  general  utility. 

The  morality  of  Socrates,  thus  modified  by  the  Cyrenaic  sect 
and  not  improved,  was  pushed  the  length  of  extravagance  by  the 
Cynics.  The  founder  of  this  sect  was  Antigthenes,  a  pupil  of 
Socrates,  but  who  probably  did  not  possess  the  esteem  of  his 
master.  To  evince  his  contempt  of  luxury,  he  chose  to  wear  an 
old  and  tattered  cloak.  "Why  so  ostentatious?"  said  Socrates. 
"  Through  your  ragged  coat  I  see  your  vanity."  Virtue,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Cynics,  consisted  in  renouncing  all  the  conveniences 
and  comforts  of  life.  They  clothed  themselves  in  rags,  disdained 
to  live  in  a  house,  slept  in  the  streets,  ate  nothing  but  what  was 
coarse  and  insipid,  and  wandered  about  the  country  with  a  stick 
and  a  knapsack.  They  decried  all  tlie  arts  as  either  useless  or 
dangerous.  Science  was  altogether  fruitless  and  unnecessary;  for 
a  virtuous  man  had  attained  to  the  perfection  of  his  nature,  and 
had  no  need  to  learn  any  thing.  From  voluntary  .ignorance  they 
advanced  to  impudence;  and  having  nothing  to  lose,  while  they 
scorned  all  gain,  they  indulged  themselves  in  satire  and  invective 
without  restraint.  It  is,  however,  not  improbable  that  this  spirit 
of  censure  with  which  they  were  actuated  has  drawn  many  calum- 
nies on  their  sect.  The  vices  with  which  Diogenes  has  been 
reproaclied  are  hardly  to  be  believed,  when  we  know  that  some 
of  the  most  virtuous  of  the  Greeks  were  his  admirers  and  dis- 
ciples. 

As  the  character  of  this  extraordinary  person  was  differently 
judged  of  in  his  own  time,  some  accounting  him  the  wisest  of  men, 
and  others  little  better  than  a  madman,  it  is  no  wonder  that  his 
estimation  with  the  moderns  should  be  equally  various.  It  is  not 
to  be  doubted  that  the  love  of  singularity  was  a  powerful  motive 
of  his  conduct  and  opinions.  He  opposed  the  common  sense  of 
mankind,  and  affected  a  contempt  even  of  reputation,  as  he  found 
that  conduct  a  new  mode  of  acquiring  it..  But  that  in  his  character 
there  were  many  features  of  a  truly  philosophic  mind,  we  are  war- 
ranted to  conclude. from  the  uncommon  excellence  of  those  opinions 
and  sentiments  of  his  which  the  ancient  authors  have  preserved. 
Diogenes  held  that  the  practice  of  virtue  was  man's  chief  end  of 
existence;  that  as  the  body  is  strengthened  by  active  labor,  the 
mind  is  invigorated  and  kept  in  health  by  a  constant  tenor  of  active 
virtue;  that  even  the  contempt  of  pleasure  is  a  solid  and  rational 
pleasure;  that  self-applause  is  a  sufficient  reward  to  the  wise  man; 
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while  glory,  honors,  and  wealth  are  only  the  bait  of  fools;  that  the 
consummation  of  folly  is  to  be  loud  in  the  praise  of  virtue  without 
practising  it;  that  the  gods  refuse  tlie  prayers  of  man  often  from 
compassion. 

The  caustic  wit  of  Diogenes  procured  him  both  enemies  and 
admirers.  Of  this  talent  the  ancient  writers,  and  particularly  his 
namesake  Laertius,  have  preserved  many  specimens.  There  was 
a  mutual  hostility  between  him  and  Plato.  That  the  latter,  how- 
ever, entertained  no  mean  opinion  of  the  talents  of  his  rival, 
appears  from  his  terming  him  a  Socrates  run  mad.  Plato  had 
defined  man  to  be  a  two-legged  animal  without  feathers.  Dio- 
genes plucked  the  feathers  from  a  cock,  and  thrust  him  into  the 
academy:  "See," 'said  he,  "Plato's  manV  The  bluntness  of 
his  manners  was  exemplified  in  his  celebrated  answer  to  Alexander 
the  Great,  who,  coming  to  visit  the  philosopher,  and  finding  him 
seated  in  his  tub,  asked  if  he  could  do  him  any  favor;  "Yes," 
said  the  other,  "  stand  from  between  me  and  the  sun."  Discours- 
ing, one  day,  in  a  grave  tone,  on  the  practice  of  virtue,  when 
be  observed  his  auditors  dropping  off,  he  began  all  at  once  to 
bawl  out  a  song  of  ribaldry  and  nonsense,  when  immediately  a 
great  crowd  gathered  around  him:  "  See,"  said  he,  "how  willingly 
a  fool  is  listened  to,  when  a  wise  man  is  neglected."  Hearing, 
on  one  occasion,  a  worthless  fellow  lamenting  that  he  was  dying 
at  a  distance  from  his  native  country,  "Don't  be  uneasy,  friend, 
about  that,'*  said  he,  "  wherever  you  die,  you'll  find  a  passage 
to  heU." 

It  is  not  a  little  extraordinary  that  a  sect  even  of  sophists  should 
have  arisen  from  the  school  of  Socrates.  This  was  the  Megaric 
sect,  of  which  Euclid  was  tlie  founder;  not  Euclid  the  mathema- 
tician, for  his  science  owned  no  affinity  with  sophistry.  The 
Megaric  philosophers  were  the  happy  inventors  of  those  logical 
quibbles  which,  even  in  modern  ages,  have  exercised  the  talents  of 
the  gravest  men,  and  which  were  often  employed  with  success  to 
propagate  error  and  obscure  the  truth.  The  chief  philosophers  of 
this  sect,  besides  its  founder,  were  Eubulides,  Alexinus  Eleensis, 
characteristically  named  Elenchinus  or  the  Wrangler,  Diodorus, 
surnamed  Cronos  or  the  Driveller,  and  Stilpo,  a  philosopher  of 
real  learning  and  ability,  but  who  gave  too  much  importance  to 
subtilty  of  disputation  —  in  Brucker's  phrase,  in  lUigioso  dicendi 
genere  potcntissimus. 

The  most  celebrated  of  the  disciples  of  Socrates  was  Plato, 
a  philosopher  whose  doctrines  have  had  a  more  extensive  and  a 
more  lasting  empire  over  the  minds  of  mankind  than  those  perhaps 
of  any  other  of  the  ancients.  Plato,  a  native  of  ^gina,  and  thus 
by  his  country  an  Athenian,  was  bom  about  430,  b.  c.  His 
lineage  was  most  illustrious,  being  descended  on  the  father's  side 
from  Codrus,  and  on  the  mother's  from  Solon.  With  every 
accomplishment  of  education  suitable  to  his  birth,  and  showing 
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early  indications  of  a  genius  for  poetry,  he  attached  himself  at  the 
age  of  twenty  to  the  school  of  Socrates,  and  soon  became  the 
greatest  adept  in  the  philosophy  of  his  master,  whose  discourses 
he  committed  to  writing  in  the  same  colloquial  form  in  which 
they  were  delivered.  The  Dialogues  of  Plato  are  therefore  the 
most  ample  documents  of  the  Socratic  philosophy,  though  not  the 
most  correct  and  pure;  for  it  was  Plato's  practice  to  blend  his  own 
opinions  with  those  of  Socrates,  and  this  without  any  note  of  dis- 
tinction. He  learned  the  dialectic  art  from  Euclid  the  Megaric; 
he  studied  the  Pythagorean  system  under  Phitolaus  and  Archytas; 
and  his  travels  into  Egypt  accomplished  him  in  all  the  wisdom  of 
that  country,  and  particularly  in  the  science  of  geometry.  Re- 
turning to  Athens,  he  established  his  school  in  the  grove  called 
the  Academy,  over  the  gate  of  which,  to  show  the  importance  he 
annexed  to  mathematical  studies,  he  placed  this  inscription,  Ovdeig 
dYFo)fiFTQ7]Tog  liuiio,  "  Lct  nouc  enter  here  who  is  ignorant  of 
geometry." 

The  reputation  of  Plato  procured  him  numberless  hearers  and 
admirers.  Among  these  were  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of 
Greece.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  Demosthenes,  Isocrates,  and 
Aristotle  were  his  disciples.  The  philosophy  of  Plato  embraced 
three  distinct  branches  of  science  :  theology,  under  which  are 
comprehended  his  metaphysical  opinions;  physics;  and  politics. 
In^he  first  department  it  was  Plato's  fundamental  doctrine  thai 
from  nothings  nothing  can  proceed.  Believing,  therefore,  in  the 
eternal  existence  of  the  Deity,  he  believed  likewise  in  the  eternity 
of  matter  J  as  the  substratum  or  ^^  of  the  Deity's  operations. 
This  matter,  however,  was  in  a  chaotic  state,  and  endowed  with  no 
qualities  whatever,  till  the  eternal  mind  conferred  these  qualities 
upon  it,  reduced  it  into  order,  and  thus  formed  the  beautiful 
fabric  of  the  universe,  of  which  the  idea  or  archetype  had  existed 
from  all  eternity  in  himself.  But  in  chaotic  matter  Plato  con- 
ceived that  as  there  was  an  original  deformity,  so  there  was  a 
natural  resistance  to  that  perfect  order  and  excellence  which  the 
Deity  sought  to  produce,  but  which  he  could  not  entirely  over- 
come; and  hence  the  origin  of  that  evil  which  partially  contami- 
nates his  works:  yet  here  the  philosopher  seems  himself  to  perceive 
the  objection  from  the  boundless  power  of  the  Divinity,  as  he 
expresses  himself  with  great  obscurity  on  the  subject.  His  notions 
of  Godj  however,  are  not  only  most  sublime,  but  extremely  refined. 
He  conceived  that  the  Divine  nature  consisted  of  three  distinct 
essences,  states,  or  hypostases:  the  first  a  pure  and  self-existent 
Essence,  whose  sole  attribute  was  goodness,  hence  indiscriminately 
termed  by  Plato  t6  6v  and  t6  ^yadov;  the  second  he  conceived  to 
be  Mind,  the  wisdom  or  reason  of  the  first,  and  the  proper  Crea- 
tor of  the  universe,  and  therefore  by  Plato  termed  sometimes  -A'bu; 
(the  intelligence,)  Aoyog  (the  word,)  and  sometimes  JijjutBQyos  (the 
Creator  ;)  "the  third  he  conceived  to  be  the  Soul  of  the  world  ;  as 
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he  conceived  tlie  activity  of  created  matter  to  infer  an  inhabiting 
mind,  and  this  he  termed  either  simply  the  g>vxij  (the  soul,)  or 
(pv^Ti  TO  xo/.aa  (soul  of  the  world.)  The  second  hypostasis  he  sup- 
posed to  be  an  emanation  from  the  first,  and  the  third  from  botn. 
Such  is  the  Platonic  Trinity,  bearing,  in  its  general  description,  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  Christian ;  but  differmg  in  this  material 
point,  that  in  the  former,  the  second  and  third  persons  are  subor- 
dinate and  inferior  to  the  first.  Yet  the  learned  Cudvvorth  and 
other  ingenious  men  have  strenuously  labored  to  prove  tlie  perfect 
conformity  of  the  two  doctrines. 

But  in  the  metaphysics  of  Plato  there  is  yet  another  principle, 
which  it  is  more  difficult  to  comprehend.  This  is  his  doctrine  of 
ideas^  which  in  some  parts  of  his  writings  he  seems  to  consider  as 
eternal  existences  separate  from  the  Divinity,  and  in  others,  to 
regard  only  as  certain  forms  or  notions  eternally  existing  in  the 
Divine  mind.  The  former,  Plutarch  *  seems  to  think,  was  Plato's 
meaning.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  he  regarded  those  ideas  as  some- 
think  eternal  and  immutable,  and  therefore  held  that  they  were 
the  only  true  and  proper  objects  of.  science.  It  was  according  to 
these  eternally-existing  ideas  that  God  himself  had  formed  the 
universe,  which  he  endowed  with  a  living  soul,  whence  proceed 
both  its  periodical  revolutions  and  its  active  and  productive  energy. 
But  the  universe,  being  thus  animated  by  a  soul  which  proceeds 
from  God,  is  hence  to  be  considered  as  containing  a  part  of  tlie 
Divinity.  The  planets  are  in  like  manner  animated  by  a  part  of 
the  Divine  nature.  Man,  endowed  with  a  rational  soul,  contains 
within  himself  a  part  of  God.  That  part — ^his  intellectual  spirit — 
therefore,  existed  from  all  eternity,  and  is  in  its  nature  incapable 
of  extinction.  Inhabiting  a  body  of  corrupt  and  rebel  matter,  it 
is  subject  to  vice  and  misery;  but,  by  a  noble  warfare  against  the 
corruption  of  its  earthly  vehicle,  by  subduing  its  unruly  passions, 
and  exercising  itself  in  the  practice  of  virtue  and  divine  contem- 
plation, it  best  fits  itself  for  returning  to  its  original  state,  a  coex- 
istence with  the  Divinity. 

What  is  properly  termed  the  physics  of  Plato  is  so  chimerical, 
to  say  no  worse,  that  it  scarcely  merits  attention.  Fire  and  earth 
he  supposed  were  the  component  parts  of  the  visible  world,  and 
these  were  united  by  air  and  water.  The  particles  of  eardi  are 
cubes,  those  of  fire  are  pyramidial,  those  of  air  are  odohedronSy 
and  those  of  water  eicosihedrons.  They  are  combined  according 
to  geometrical  laws,  and  the  anima  mundi  gives  motion  and  regu- 
larity to  the  whole. 

In  politics  Plato  was  equally  a  visionary  speculatist  as  in  physics. 
In  his  Republic  and  Dialogue  on  Laws^  his  notions  betray  an 
Ignorance  of  human  nature,  with  much  enthusiasm  of  mind,  and  a 


See  his  Platonic  Questions  and  Commentary  on  the  Timaus  of  Plato. 
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large  fund  of  benevolence.  He  wished  to  make  all  men  phOoso- 
phers,  and  to  extinguish  every  vicious  propensity  by  an  absolute 
control  of  the  passions;  and  his  Republic  might  subsist  were  such 
a  scheme  practicable. 

Two  circumstances  seem  chiefly  to  have  contributed  to  the 
great  popularity  and  duration  of  the  Platonic  philosophy:  the  one, 
the  eloquence  with  which  its  doctrines  were  propounded;  the  other, 
the  pleasing  effect  of  tlie  notion  which,  by  approaching  man  to  the 
Deity,  and  making  him  even  a  part  of  the  Divine  nature,  flattered 
his  pride,  and  increased  his  self-importance. 

The  school  of  Plato,  or  the  philosophy  of  the  Ancient  Academy, 
bad  in  itself  many  divisions,  whose  particular  distinguishing  tenets 
it  would  be  both  tedious  and  fruitless  to  enumerate.  But  the 
Platonic  philosophy  found  its  chief  opponents  in  four  remarkable 
sects — those  of  Aristotle,  of  Pyrrho,  of  Zerfo,  and  Epicurus;  in 
other  words,  the  Peripatetic,  the  Skeptic,  the  Stoic,  and  the  Epi- 
curean. , 

Aristotle  was  born  at  Stagyra,  a  Thracian  city,  tlien  under  the 
dominion  of  Macedonia.  His  father  was  physician  to  Philip,  the 
father  of  Alexander  the  Great.  After  a  youth  of  dissipation,  he 
betook  himself  with  indefatigable  ardor  to  the  study  of  philosophy, 
and  was  for  twenty  years  a  favorite  disciple  of  Plato.  His  high 
reputation  for  universal  learning  procured  him  from  Philip  the 
important  charge  of  the  education  of  the  young  Alexander — a 
ti*ust  which  he  fulfilled  with  zeal  and  ability.  After  his  pupil  had 
arrived  at  manhood,  and  had  begun  the  career  of  his  impetuous 
life,  the  philosopher  repaired  to  Athens,  where  he  established  a 
school  of  philosophy  in  the  Lyceum.  It  was  his  custom  to  dis- 
course to  his  disciples  in  walking,  and  hence  his  philosophy  was 
termed  peripatetic.  Endowed  with  great  original  genius,  he  dis- 
dained an  implicit  adherence  to  the  doctrines  of  Plato,  or  those  of 
any  other  philosopher^  He  not  only  dared  to  think  and  reason 
for  himself  on  almost  every  branch  of  human  knowledge,  but, 
nobly  confident  of  his  own  powers,  to  prescribe  the  laws  of  rea- 
soning to  others,  and  even  to  reduce  to  system  the  combined 
result  of  all  that  was  known  in  his  age,  both  in  the  science  of  mat- 
ter and  of  mind.     A  great  body  of  his  writings  is  yet  preserved,* 


•  Very  few  of  the  writings  of  Aristotle  were  published  durin|r  his  lifetime. 
^  Among  these  few  were  probably  his  Poetics  ana  his  Art  of  Rhetoric,  as  both 
'  these  treatises  were  composed  for  the  use  of  his  pupil  Alexander,  and  might 
probably  pass  into  many  hands  during  the  life  of  their  author.  The  rest  of  hi» 
works  he  bequeathed  to  Theophrastus,  who  left  them  to  Neleus  Scepsius ;  the 
latter  sold  a  part  of  them  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphos,  and  these  perished  in  the 
burning  of  the  Alexandrian  library.  The  rest  were  buried,  as  is  said,  for  the 
sake  of  preservation,  in  some  subterraneous  vault,  where  they  lay  forgotten  for 
130  years,  and  at  their  recovery  were  found  in  a  very  defective  state  from 
corruption.  In  that  state  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  Apellicon  of  Teos,  who 
supplied  the  deficiencies  from  his  own  inventioni  and  Dot  always  with  great 
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and  is  sufficient  to  warrant  our  estimation  of  Aristotle  as  one  of 
the  most  vigorous  and  comprehensive  geniuses  that  ever  the  world 
has  produced. 

The  logics  of  Aristotle  are  contained  in  the  books  of  his  Orga- 
fum.  A  predominant  passion  of  this  philosopher,  observable  in 
most  of  bis  writings,  and  more  particularly  in  his  logics,  is  the 
classifying  and  arranging  the  objects  of  knowledge.  Thus  the 
Organon  sets  out  with  a  division  of  all  things  of  a  simple  or  un- 
compounded  nature,  into  ten  categories.  Those  are  svhstanct^ 
quantity^  quality^  relcUionj  place,  time,  situation,  having,. doing j 
suffering.  Each  of  these  is  discussed  at  large  in  a  separate  chap- 
ter. We  have  next  the  division  and  arrangement  of  propositions 
into  five  praedicables  or  universals,  viz.:  genus,  species,  difference, 
property,  and  accident.  .  One  or  odier  of  these  may  be  predicated 
or  affirmed  of  all  propositions.  The  purpose  of  the  division  into 
categories,  is  to  arrange  all  the  simple  and  uncompounded  objects 
of  human  knowledge  under  certain  general  classes;  and  by  subdi- 
viding these,  as  private  soldiers  make  part  of  a  company,  and  so 
many  companies  make  a  regiment,  we  can,  in  like  manner,  muster 
all  the  notions  that  enter  the  human  mind,  in  rank  and  file,  as  a 
well-ordered  and  regular  army.  By  the  division  into  prcedicables, 
we  are  taught  all  the  relations  which  the  subject  can  have  to  the 
.predicate,  or  the  thing  affirmed  of  the  subject.  That  divisions  of 
this  kind  may  have  a  beneficial  effect  in  producing  an  accuracy  in 
thinking  and  reasoning,  it  would  be  vain  to  deny;  though  it  may 
be  alike  vain  to  annex  to  them  such  a  degree  of  importance  as 
they  seem  to  have  held  widi  Aristotle  and  his  followers. 

But  the  chief  part  of  the  Organon  of  Aristotle  is  his  theory  of 
syllogisms  contained  in  those  books  called  the  Jlnalytics,  because 
the  intention  of  them  is  to  resolve  all  reasoning  into  simple  ingre- 
dients. It  is  well  known  what  importance  was  for  many  ages 
annexed  to  syllogistic  reasoning,  in  regarding  it,  not  only  as  a  test 
of  truth,  but  as  an  instrument  for  the  advancement  of  science.  It 
is  now,  perhaps  more  than  it  ought  to  be,  undervalued.  It  may 
be  safely  affirmed,  that  there  is  no  false  proposition  which  can  stand 
the  test  of  fair  syllogistic  argument;  and,  therefore,  the  utility  of 
this  criterion  for  the  detection  of  sophistical  reasoning  cannot  be 
denied.  But  it  is  equally  an  error  to  suppose,  that  syllogistic  argu- 
ment is  capable  of  leading  to  discoveries  in  any  of  the  sciences. 
If  our  forefathers,  therefore,  by  trusting  to  it  as  a  guide  in  the  lat- 
ter department,  attributed  more  to  this  mode  of  reasoning  than 
it  was  capable  of  performing,  we  of  the  present  day,  by  denying 
its  use  in  the  former,  and   altogether  exploding  its  employment, 


ftlkity.  They  came,  finally,  into  the  possession  of  Tyrannion,  the  ^ammarian 
who  lued  the  same  fi^edom  to  a  yet  greater  degree.  Hence  we  must  make 
much  allowance  for  the  imperfection,  obscurity,  and  perhaps  contradiction  which 
mtLj  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  as  they  now  appear. 
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seem  to  have  run  to  an  extreme  as  blameable.  This  error  has 
arisen  from  a  misapprehension  of  the  sentiments  of  Lord  Bacon, 
who  is  generally  supposed  to  have  condemned  the  syllogistic  mode 
of  reasoning  as  altogether  useless.  But  this  is  a  mistake.  That 
peat  philosopher  justly  exploded  the  application  of  logical  reason- 
mg  to  the  science  of  physics,  by  clearly  showing  that  such  a  process 
could  never  lead  to  discoveries  in  that  science,  which  were  the 
firuit  alone  of  induction  from  experiment,  and  the  observation  of 
facts.  But  he  was  far  from  denying  the  utility  of  logical  reasoning 
in  its  proper  sphere.  He  remarks,  that  it  is  the  province  of  logic 
to  lead  not  to  the  invention  of  arts,  but  of  arguments,  and,  there- 
fore, that  in  the  popular  sciences  of  morality,  law,  divinity,  and 
the  like,  it  has  its  proper  and  useful  application.* 

A  large  portion  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  is  occupied  by  his 
physical  writings.  In  these  be  ti-eats  separately  of  the  nature  of 
the  world,  of  the  heavens,  of  meteors,  of  the  human  soul,  of  the 
length  and  shortness  of  life,  of  youth,  old  age,  and  death.  Ho 
has  likewise  given  an  ample  history  of  animals  m  ten  books— -a 
portion  only  of  a  work  which  extended  to  forty  books.  The  re- 
gard which  Alexander  entertained  for  his  preceptor,  as  well  as  for 
the  interests  of  science,  was  manifested  in  his  collecting,  at  a  pro- 
digious expense,  during  his  Asiatic  expedition,  all  the  rare  produc- 
tions of  nature,  and  particularly  an  astonishing  variety  of  animals, 
which  he  sent  home  to  Greece,  for  the  use  of  Aristotle  in  the 
composition  of  his  natural  history.  The  descriptions,  therefore, 
of  natural  objects,  and  of  the  structure  and  habits  of  animals,  con- 
tained in  this  work,  are  extremely  valuable,  as  being  the  result  of 
actual  examination  and  study.  In  the  description  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  and  their  motions,  and  generally  in  mathematical  science, 
Aristotle  has  shown  less  knowledge  ihaii  his  predecessors,  Pytha- 
goras: and  Plato. 

The  vanity  of  Aristotle  prompted  him  to  aim  at  universal 
knowledge ;  and  professing  to  embrace  the  whole  circle  of  the 
sciences,  he  only  manifests  the  more  signally  his  superficial  know- 
ledge in  many  departments,  and  his  presumptuous  rashness  in  de- 
ciding questions  beyond  the  reach  of  human  intellect.  These 
palpable  defects  have  injured  his  legitimate  reputation  in  those 
branches  of  science  in  which  he  is  truly  excellent.-  It  is  in  his 
critical  and  moral  writings  that  the  talents  of  Aristotle  are  more 
usefully  displayed  than  in  any  others  of  his  works :  I  allude  herer 
to  the  fragment,  which  alone  we  possess,  of  his  Poetics^  and  to 
his  Ai  of  Rhetoric;  more  particularly  the  latter. 

The  Poetics  of  Aristotle  have  commonly  been  considered  as  a 


*  See  Bison's  works,  vol.  i.  p.  63,  folio  edition.  The  utility  of  logical  reason* 
in|[  is  most  ably  sliown  by  Dr.  Reid,  in  the  concluding  part  of  his  Analysis  of 
Aristotle's  Logic,  in  Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man,  book  iii. 
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brief  digest  of  the  laws  of  criticism  in  poetry;  but  it  is  that  species 
of  criticism  which  assigns  no  other  foundation  for  its  judgments 
than  authority,  or  the  practice  of  tlie  best  writers.  Aristotle  in 
this  fragment  has  not  ascended  to  the  source  of  criticism,  which  is 
to  be  found  in  the  structure  of  the  mind  and  nature  of  die  passions. 
He  describes  with  great  precision  tlie  three  different  species  of 
poetical  comedy,  tragedy,  and  epic  *  composition.  He  details  the 
requisite  ingredients  of  each  species  with  respect  to  subject,  as 
they  are  classed  under  the  divisions  of  fable,  sentiments,  and  man- 
ners ;  and  he  briefly  lays  down  the  rules  for  the  structure  and 
style  of  each  species.  But  this  code  of  laws  rests  upon  the  sole 
authority  of  the  legislator,  and  not  upon  any  solid  basis  of  nature, 
or  consonance  to  the  universal  feelings  of  mankind.  The  only 
reason  given  by  Aristode  for  their  observance  is,  that  Homer, 
-Slschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  the  best  of  the  Greek  poets, 
have  observed  them.  This,  no  doubt,  is  a  presumption  of  their 
rationality;  and,  at  any  rate,  it  is  useful  instruction  in  any  art  to 
know  what  has  been  the  general  practice  of  the  best  artists. 

But  the  Treatise  on  Rhetoric  is  not  a  fragment,  and  muit  oe 
more  seriously  considered.  In  that  treatise,  the  author  has  given 
an  elaborate  analysis  of  the  passions,  and  of  tiie  sources  of  pain 
and  pleasure,  happiness  and  unhappiness  ;  as  such  an  analysis 
affords  the  best  instruction  in  die  means  of  swaying  the  passions 
and  persuading  the  judgment  to  the  purposee  of  the  orator,  which 
it  is  the  province  of  this  science  to  teach.  Here  Aristotle  has 
shown  the  most  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  a  genius 
truly  philosophical — in  investigating  the  most  delicate  modifications 
of  the  affections,  and  the  power  they  have  of  balancing  each  other's 
influence;  as  he  has  strikingly  evinced  his  own  peculiar  talent  of 
generalization  and  scientific  arrangement. 

The  style  of  Aristotle  is  a  great  contrast  to  that  of  Plato  :  the 
latter  is  eloquent,  diffuse,  and  figurative;  the  former  dry,  senten- 
tious, and  so  compressed,  that  it  requires  often  the  most  painful 
attention  to  follow  his  chain  of  reasoning,  and  in  many  instances 
even  to  discover  his  true  meaning.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
in  his  metaphysical  writings.  The  obscurity  prevalent  in  these 
parts  of  his  works  was  remarked  by  ancient  writers,  and  has  given 
rise  to  numberless  commentaries  and  explanations,  totally  different 
from  each  other.  It  has  been  supposed  that  on  some  difficult 
points  of  discussion,  the  philosopher  studied  to  express  himself 


•On  the  subject  of  comedy,  Aristotle  has  been  extremely  brief  in  his  in- 
structions. _  He  has  remarked,  in  general,  that  similar  rules  apply  to  a  comio 
as  to  a  serious  subject,  meaning:  that  what  he  has  said  regarding  the  unities  of 
lime,  place,  and  subject,  and  likewise  the  congruity  of  the  sentiments  and 
manners,  have  the  same  application  in  the  one  species  of  the  drama  as  in  the 
olher.  The  Poetics  of  Aristotle,  however,  are  evidently  an  imperfected  ^ork 
of  which  a  considerable  part  has  perished. 
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\vith  obscurity:  and  hence  Diogenes  Laertius  has  compared  him* 
self  to  the  cuttle-fish,  which  darkens  the  water  around  it  to  escape 
from  danger.  But  Aristotle,  wherever  he  is  intelligible,  discovers 
ample  proof  of  a  great,  original,  and  comprehensive  genius. 

While  Aristotle  was  employed  in  rearing  the  structure  of  the 
peripatetic  philosophy,  Pyrrho,  his  contemporary,  was  busy  in 
combating  the  opinions  of  all  the  different  sects  of  philosophers.* 
It  was  his  notion  that  the  only  true  wisdom  consisted  in  doubting 
of  every  thing.  Endowed  with  penetration  enough  to  discover 
the  insufficiency  of  many  of  the  prevailing  systems,  and  clearly 
perceiving  the  inadequacy  of  the  human  understanding  to  resolve 
the  most  important  questions  both  in  the  sciences  of  matter  and  of 
mind,  it  was  his  desire  to  expose  the  futility  of  all  the  laborious 
exertions  of  his  predecessors  in  tlie  search  of  truth,  and  to  find  a 
phibsophic  tranquillity  of  spirit  in  the  belief  that  all  was  doubt  and 
uncertainty. 

The  Pyrrhonists,  or  skeptics,  therefore,  formed  no  systems: 
they  amused  themselves  in  attacking  the  weak  parts  of  other 
schemes  of  philosophy,  and  they  had  nothing  to  defend  of  their 
own.  They  found  great  advantage  in  the  sophistical  mode  of 
reasoning,  which  they  could  fairly  employ  against  those  who  used 
it,  and  which  they  could  successfully  expose  when  used  against 
themselves.  It  was  not  unnatural  that  the  skeptics  should  con- 
clude from  tho  irreconcilable  differences  of  opinion  that  prevailed 
among  various  sects  of  philosophers,  that  among  so  many  opposite 
systems  the  greater  part  had  taught  error  instesid  of  truth;  but 
it  was  a  rash  conclusion  thence  to  infer  that  truth  had  no  existence, 
or  that  certainty  on  any  subject  of  philosophical  speculation  was 
altogether  unattainable.  The  skeptic,  or  Pyrrhonist,  involuntarily 
refuted  his  own  opinions  by  his  practice;  for  though  he  held,  in 
theory,  that  there  was  no  reality  in  moral  distinctions,  and  that 
truth  and  falsehood,  virtue  and  vice,  beauty  and  deformity,  had  no 
real  or  essential  difference,  his  actions  and  conduct  in  life  were 
like  those  of  other  men,  perpetually  influenced  and  regulated  by 
the  belief  of  tliese  essential  differences.  Thus  the  ridicule  which  he 
affected  to  throw  upon  other  systems  could  be  retorted  with  greater 
force  upon  his  own;  for  that  man  is  evidently  less  chargeable  with 
absurdity  who  pursues  a  line  of  conduct  which  he  believes  to  be 
right,  than  he  who  follows  a  line  of  conduct  in  absolute  doubt 
whether  it  be  right  or  wrong. 

As  the  attainment  of  a  perfect  tranquillity  of  mind  was  the  pro- 
fessed object  of  the  Pyrrhonists,  the  opposite  and  rival  sects  of  the 
Stoics  and  Epicureans  proposed  the  same  end  in  their  systems  of 


*  Pyrrho  was  a  native  of  Elea,  and  born  in  the  fourth  century  before  Chrift; 
he  was  a  disciple  of  Anaxarchus,  and  accompanied  that  philosopher  to  India,  in 
th«  expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great 
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philosophy.  We  have  seen  that  the  course  pursued  by  the  sleep* 
tics  was  a  very  impi  oper  one  to  attain  its  end,  since  it  is  obvious  that 
there  can  be  no  mental  tranquillity  where  the  reason  and  the  feelings 
are  in  constant  opposition.  The  Stoics  cherished,  if  not  a  more 
certain,  yet  a  far  more  consistent,  and  doubtless  a  more  dignified 
system  of  sentiments  and  conduct.  They  strove  to  attain  philo- 
sophic tranquillity  by  an  absolute  command  and  sovereignly  over 
the  passions,  and  a  perfect  indifference  to  all  the  accidents  and 
calamities  of  life.  The  founder  of  this  sect,  which  is  among  the 
most  distinguished  schools  of  philosophy,  was  Zeno  the  youneer, 
a  native  of  Cyprus,  who  flourished  in  the  third  century  before 
Christ.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Crates  the  Cynic;  and  on  that 
system  of  philosophy  he  founded  his  own,  which  may  be  consid- 
ered as  an  offspring  of  the  Cynical  school.  The  Stoical  doctrines 
have  had  a  very  extensive  prevalence  and  duration;  and  though 
in  some  particulars  palpably  erroneous,  may  be  accounted,  on  the 
whole,  more  consonant  to  right  reason,  and  more  favorable  to  the 
practice  of  virtue,  than  those  of  any  other  sect  of  tlie  philosophy 
of  the  ancients. 

According  to  the  Stoics,  the  whole  universe,  and  God  himself, 
the  creator  and  soul  of  that  universe,  are  regulated  by  certain 
laws,  which  are  immutable  and  resulting  from  necessity.  The 
actions  of  God  himself  are  regulated  by  those  general  laws;  yet 
in  one  sense  they  may  be  considered  as  free  and  voluntary,  viz. : 
that  as  there  is  nothing  external  of  the  universe  which  God  per- 
vades, and  which  his  soul  regulates,  there  is  nothing  external  of 
himself  which  can  impel  or  necessitate  him.  Man,  according  to 
the  notions  of  the  Stoics,  is  a  part  of  the  divinity.  The  human 
soul  is  a  portion  of  that  great  soul  which  pervades  the  universe. 
The  will  of  man  is  suWect,  like  the  divine  will,  to  unalterable 
laws;  yet  it  is  virtually  free,  because  man  believes  himself  a  free  • 
agent,  and  his  conduct  is  influenced  by  that  belief.  He  obeys 
voluntarily  and  from  inclination  that  destiny  which  he  must  have 
obeyed  ab  ante^  though  he  had  not  inclined  it.  Man  being  a  >part 
of  the  universe  which  is  regulated  by  God,  cannot  complain  that 
he  is  bound  by  the  same  laws  which  regulate  and  bind  universal 
nature,  and  even  God  himself.  The  wise  man,  therefore,  never 
considers  what  is  good  or  evil  with  respect  to  himself.  Whatever 
happened  to  him  must  necessarily  have  happened  according  to  the 
order  of  nature;  because  had  it  not  been  necessary,  it  would  not 
have  happened.  The  pains  and  pleasures  of  an  individual  are, 
therefore,  unworthy  of  the  regard  of  him  who  attends  to  the  uni- 
versal good :  his  pains  and  pleasures  are  determined  by  the  same 
law  which  determined  his  existence.  He  cannot  repine  that  he 
exists,  for  at  whom  shall  he  repine?  He  existed  by  the  necessity 
of  nature.  Virtue,  in  the  opinion  of  a  Stoic,  was  nothing  more 
than  a  manly  resolution  to  accommodate  the  unalterable  laws  of 
nature.     Vice  was   a  weak  and    dastardly  endeavor  to  oppose 
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those  laws.     Vice  therefore  was  foUy,  and  virtue  the  oqIj  true 
wisdom. 

But  the  virtue  of  the  Stoics  was  not  a  principle  of  tranquil  and 
passive  acquiescence  ;  it  was  a  state  of  continual,  active,  and  vig- 
orous exertion.  It  was  the  duty  of  man  to  exercise  the  faculties 
of  his  mind  in  acquainting  himself  with  the  nature,  the  causes,  and 
die  relations  of  every  part  of  that  universe  which  he  sees  around 
him,  that  he  may  truly  understand  his  own  place  in  it,  and  the  duties 
which  he  is  destined  and  called  on  to  fulfil.  It  is  incumbent  on 
man  likewise  to  exercise  his  faculties  in  the  discerning  and  distin- 
guishing those  things  over  which  he  has  the  power  and  control, 
and  those  wliich  are  beyond  his  power,  and  therefore  ought  not  to 
be  the  objects  of  his  care  or  his  attention.  All  things  whatever, 
according  to  the  Stoics,  faU  under  one  or  the  other  of  these  de- 
scriptions. To  the  class  of  tilings  within  our  power  belong  our 
opinions,  our  desires,  affections,  endeavors,  aversions,  and,  in  a 
word,  whatever  may  be  termed  our  own  works.  To  the  class  of 
things  beyond  our  power  belong  the  body  of  man,  his  goods  or 
possessions,  honors,  dignities,  offices,  and  generally  what  cannot  be 
termed  his  own  works.  The  former  class  of  things  are  free,  vol- 
untary, and  altogether  at  our  command.  The  latter  are  in  all 
respects  the  contrary;  we  cannot  call  them  our  own,  nor  in  any 
shape  control  them.  To  the  former,  therefore,  alone  the  wise 
man  directs  his  care,  and  by  a  due  attention  to  them  his  happiness 
is  in  his  own  power.  The  latter  he  despises,  as  incapable  oi  affects 
ing  his  real  welfare,  and  in  no  degree  obedient  to  his  will. 

As  the  Stoics  believed  the  universe  to  be  the  work  of  an  all- 
powerful,  all- wise,  and  supremely  beneficent  Being,  whose  provi- 
dence continually  regulates  the  whole  of  that  system  of  which 
every  part  is  so  combined  as  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  sura 
of  general  good  ;  sq  they  regarded  man  as  a  principal  instrument 
in  the  hand  of  God  to  accomplish  that  great  purpose.  The 
Creator,  therefore,  with  transcendent  wisdom,  had  so  framed  the 
moral  constitution  of  man,  that  he  finds  his  own  chief  happiness 
in  promoting  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  his  fellow  creatures. 
"  In  the  free  consent  of  man  to  fulfil  this  end  of  his  being,  by 
accommodating  his  mind  to  the  divine  will,  and  thus  endeavoring 
to  discharge  his  part  in  society  with  cheerful  zeal,  with  perfect 
integrity,  with  manly  resolution,  and  with  an  entire  resignation  to 
the  decrees  of  Providence,  lies  the  sum  and  essence  of  his  duty." 

Very  different  from  this  was  the  philosophy  of  Epicurus,  which, 
however,  proposed  to  itself  the  same  end  —  the  attainment  of  a 
perfect  tranquillity  of  mind.  The  terra  by  which  he  marked  the 
object  of  his  philosophy,  contributed  much  to  increase  the  number 
of  his  disciples.  ''The  supreme  happiness  of  man,"  said  Epicu- 
rus, "  consists  in  pleasure.  To  this  centre  tend  all  his  desires  , 
and  this,  however  disguised,  is  the  real  object  of  all  his  actions. 
The  purpose  of  philosophy  is  to  teach  whatever   best  conduces 
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to  the  health  of  the  body  and  of  the  mind  ;  for  where  either  is 
unsound  or  diseased,  he  can  enjoy  no  true  happiness  or  pleasure. 
As  the  health  of  the  body  is  best  secured  by  temperance,  and 
the  refraining  from  all  hurtful  gratifications  of  the  senses,  so  the 
health  of  the  mind  is  best  promoted  by  the  practice  of  virtue,  and 
the  exercise  of  the  benevolent  and  social  affections."  Thus,  the 
term  pleasure,  as  explained  by  Epicurus,  involves  nothing  unwor- 
thy of  the  pursuit  of  the  good  and  virtuous.  Epicurus  himself  is 
said  to  have  been  a  man  of  worth  and  probity,  and  it  is  a  certain 
fact  that  some  of  the  most  virtuous  of  the  ancients  were  the  pro- 
fessed disciples  of  his  system.  But  that  the  principle  of  his  phi- 
losophy is  unsound,  needs  no  other  proof  than  this;  that  if  pleasure 
is  admitted  to  be  man's  chief  object  of  pursuit,  every  man  must  be 
allowed  to  be  the  best  judge  of  what  constitutes  his  pleasure^  and 
will  determine,  according  to  his  own  feelings,  from  what  sources 
it  is  to  be  drawn.  The  practice  of  temperance  might  have  been 
the  pleasure  of  Epicurus  ;  and  we  are  told  that  it  was  so,  and 
that  his  favorite  diet,  and  what  he  usually  presented  to  his  guests, 
was  bread  and  water.  But  it  is  the  chief  pleasure  of  others  to  be 
intemperate  and  voluptuous.  It  might  have  been  the  chief  plea- 
sure of  Epicurus  to  be  honest  and  just  in  his  dealings,  but  others 
find  pleasure  in  fraud  and  chicane.  In  short,  there  is  no  vice  or 
crime  that  might  not  find  an  apology,  or  rather  a  recommendation. 
Had  it  not  afforded  pleasure  it  would  not  have  been  practised  or 
committed.  "  If  it  is  allowable  for  me,*'  we  shall  suppose  the 
disciple  of  Epicurus  to  say  to  his  master — "If  it  is  allowable  for 
me  to  pursue  pleasure  as  my  chief  object,  it  is,  of  consequence, 
allowable  for  me  to  be  vicious,  if  I  find  pleasure  in  it."  "But 
you  are  punished,"  says  Epicurus,  "in  the  consequence;  and  you 
will  find  vice  productive  of  pain  instead  of  pleasure."  "Of  that," 
says  the  disciple,  "  I  take  my  risk ;  I  look  to  the  consequence, 
and  I  find  it  overbalanced  by  my  present  gratification  :  I  find 
pleasure  in  this  action,  notwithstanding  the  hazard  of  its  conse- 
quence :  it  is  therefore  allowable  for  me  to  commit  it."  Epicurus 
must  grant  that  the  conclusion  is  fair  and  legitimate. 

Equally  erroneous  with  his  system  of  morality,  was  Epicurus 's 
system  of  nature.  An  infinite  number  of  atoms  existing  from  all 
eternity  in  an  infinite  space,  and  continually  in  motion,  were  the 
elements  of  that  matter  of  which  the  universe  is  composed;  but 
this  universe,  thus  composed  of  atomical  or  indivisible  parts,  has 
subsisted  in  its  present  form  from  all  eternity  ;  and  ever  will  sub- 
sist. It  is,  therefore,  of  necessary  existence,  and  we  have  no  need 
to  resort  to  the  power  of  a  Creator  to  account  for  its  origin,  or  to 
the  wisdom  of  a  Deity  for  its  maintenance  and  government.  But 
though  the  notion  of  a  Deity  did  not  enter  into  the  system  of  Epi- 
curus, to  any  active  effect,  he  did  not  deny  that  the  gods  might 
exist.  He  professed  even  to  teach  that  an  order  of  eternal  es- 
sences, clothed  with  a  species  of  body,  and  endowed  with  senses 
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for  the  perception  of  pleasure,  resided  in  some  superior  region  of  the 
universe,  where  they  enjoyed  a  serene  and  infinitely  happy  exist- 
ence, unalloyed  by  any  knowledge  or  perception  of  the  affairs  of 
this  material  world,  and  undisturbed  by  any  care  or  concern  for 
its  inhabitants.  A  religious  creed,  which,  as  Cicero  well  observes, 
is  but  a  mask  for  absolute  atheism,  and  which  its  author  could 
have  no  other  reason  for  propounding,  than  the .  servile  fear  of 
incurring  danger  from  the  open  avowal  of  impiety.* 

Prom  the  foregoing  brief  account  of  the  different  sects  or  schools 
of  philosophy  in  Greece,  I  shall  draw  only  two  reflections :  The 
one  is,  that  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  and  more  particularly  that 
of  die  sect  last  mentioned,  amidst  all  the  errors  incident  to  the 
mind  unenlightened  by  revealed  religion,  the  reason  of  mankind 
has,  in  all  ages,  looked  up  to  a  supreme,  intelligent,  and  omnipo- 
tent Being — the  Author  of  our  existence — the  Creator  and  the 
Governor  of  the  universe:  a  belief  which  forces  itself  upon  the  most 
uncultivated  understanding,  and  which  tlie  advancement  of  the  in- 
tellectual powers  tends  always  to  strengthen  and  confirm.  The 
other  reflection  is,  that,  from  the  great  variety  and  opposition  of 
those  systems  which  we  have  enumerated  of  the  Greek  philosophers, 
we  may  perceive  among  that  people  a  liberal  spirit  of  toleration  in 
matters  of  opinion,  which  stopped  short  at  absolute  irreligion  and 
impiety  ;  and  a  freedom  of  judgment  in  all  matters  of  philosophical 
speculation,  which  did  honor  to  their  national  character,  and  the 
genius  of  their  legislative  systems.  If  the  Greek  philosophers  did 
not  attain  to  truth,  or  to  the  perfection  of  science,  they  had,  at  least, 
the  road  open  before  them  ;  and  their  errors  may  afford  useful  in- 
struction to  the  modems,  by  ascertaining  the  lunits  of  the  mental 
powers  on  matters  of  abstract  speculation,  by  dispelling  prejudices, 
simplifying  the  objects  of  investigsition  and  discovery,  and  bringing 
the  rational  and  candid  inquirer  nearer  to  tlie  ends  of  bis  pursuit. 


Cic.  da  JVW.  Dear.  lib.  i.  in  fine. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Tub  Romah  Hictort— Earlieit  Periods  of  the  History  of  Rome— Etrascans^ 
Foand&taon  of  Rome — Disputed  accounts  of-^Romulus — Rape  of  the  Sabines— 
Origin  of  the  Political  Institutions  of  the  Romans — Union  with  the  Sabines— 
Nnma  —  His  Institutions  —  TuUus  Hostilius  —  Ancus  Martius  —  Tarquinius 
Priscufl. 

Of  the  precise  era  when  the  country  of  Italy  was  peopled,  we 
have  no  certain  accounts,  nor  any  thing  beyond  probable  conjec- 
ture. There  seem,  however,  good  grounds  to  believe  that  this 
peninsula,  enjoying  great  advantages  of  situation,  soil,  and  climate, 
was  very  early  a  populous  country,  and  inhabited  in  one  quarter 
even  by  a  refined  and  polished  nation,  many  ages  before  the  Koman 
name  was  known.  This  people  was  known  by  the  appellation 
of  Etrurians  or  Etruscans,  though  their  more  ancient  designation 
is  said  to  have  been  Tyrrheni,  from  the  name  of  a  Lydian  prince 
who  brought  with  him  a  colony  of  his  countrymen  from  the  lesser 
Asia,  and  planted  that  part  of  Italy  afterwards  called  Etruria.  Of 
the  early  history  of  this  people  there  remain  but  a  few  detached 
and  obscure  traces  to  be  found  in  the  ancient  authors  ;  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that,  like  all  other  colonies,  their  progress  to 
civifization  was  much  more  rapid  than  that  of  an  aboriginal  people, 
and  that  the  Etruscans  were  in  a  very  advanced  state  of  improve- 
ment in  manners  and  the  arts,  while  the  surrounding  nations  or 
tribes  in  the  centre  of  Italy  were  yet  extremely  barbarous.  The 
Roman  historians  acknowledge  this  fact.  Livy  speaks  of  the 
Etruscans  as  a  great  and  opulent  people  in  Italy,  powerful  both  at 
land  and  sea,  before  the  origin  of  the  Roman  state.  Dionysius  of 
Halicamassus  deduces  most  of  the  religious  institutions  of  the 
Romans  from  Etruria.  Augury  and  divination,  which  were  essen- 
tial ingredients  in  most  of  their  ceremonies  and  mysteries,  were 
certainly  derived  from  that  country,  as  probably  were  the  first 
dawnings  of  Roman  science  and  literature.  The  religion  of  the 
Etruscans  was  polytheism,  and  many  of  their  deities  were  com* 
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mon  to  them  with  the  Greeks,  as  those  of  the  latter  with  the 
divinities  of  tlie  Phoenicians  and  other  Asiatic  nations.  The  Ro« 
man  theogony  can  easily  be  traced  to  those  origins.  The  Gabiriaa 
mysteries  of  the  Romans,  the  Mithriac  and  Acherontic  ceremonies, 
were  all  immediately  derived  from  Etruria.  The  Etruscan  alpha- 
bet, nearly  that  of  the  Phoenicians,  was  likewise  used  by  tha 
Romans  in  the  early  ages  of  their  state.  The  gradual  change  from 
this  ancient  alphabet  to  the  characters  used  by  the  Romans  in  the 
latter  periods,  may  be  distinctly  traced  by  the  series  of  inscriptions 
yet  remaining. 

The  ancient  Etrurians  are  celebrated  for  their  knowledge  of 
astronomy,  which  countenances  the  notion  of  their  Asiatic  origin. 
They  had  successfully  cultivated  poetry  and  music.  Scenical 
representations  were  in  great  repute  among  them;  and  the  first 
comedians  who  appeared  at  Rome  were  brought  firom  that  country, 
on  occasion  of  a  pestilence,  either  from  a  superstitious  idea  of 
appeasing  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  or  the  humbler,  though  not  lesa 
rational  motive  of  supporting  the  spirits  of  the  people  under  the 
general  calamity. 

It  is  probable  the  Etruscans  had  made  great  progress  m  IM 
fine  arts  of  sculpture  and  painting,  and  the  practice  of  these  arts^ 
presupposes  a  very  high  state  of  civilization.  The  elegance  of  the 
Etruscan  vases,  and  the  beautiful  painting  which  decorates  them, 
are  subjects  of  just  admiration  and  of  zealous  imitation  by  the 
moderns.  Of  this  art,  the  fabric  of  pottery,  the  ancient  authors 
agree  in  attributing  the  invention  to  this  people,^  and  none  other 
appears  ever  to  have  carried  it  to  so  high  a  pitch  of  perfection. 
Architecture,  engraving  of  precious  stones,  sculpture,  and  painting, 
were  of  high  antiquity  among  the  Etruscans  at  the  time  when  the 
Greeks  were  comparatively  in  a  state  of  barbarism.  The  Etrus- 
cans were  a  declining  people  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of 
Rome,  though  possessing  many  relicks  of  their  ancient  grandeur, 
both  in  their  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  in  their  manners.  The 
Romans  were  mere  barbarians ;  but  they  had  the  good  sense  to 
copy  after  and  adopt  many  improvements  from  their  polished 
nei^nbors. 

The  country  of  Etruria,  as  we  learn  from  Dionysius,  was  divided 
into  twelve  districts,  each  of  which  was  ruled  by  a  separate  chief, 
called  in  the  Etruscan  language  Lucumo.  Of  these  lucumones 
we  find  frequent  mention  in  Liyy.  Each  had  a  sovereign  juris- 
diction in  his  province;  but  the  whole  were  united  in  a  confederacy, 
and  held  a  general  diet  or  council  on  all  occasions  in  which  the 
common  interest  was  concerned.     To  give  greater  efficacy  to 


*  TaUanns,  in  his  oration  to  the  Greeks,  in  which  he  reproaches  fhem  with 
their  canity  in  attributingr  to  themselves  the  invention  of  all  artd,  affirms  poei* 
tively  that  the  Etruscans  tangbt  them  the  art  of  pottery ;  Ctemena  Akraandrinut 
makes  the  same  assertion. 
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this  union,  it  appears  that,  at  least  in  time  of  war,  the  whole  nation 
obeyed  a  common  chief,  who  was  elected  probably  by  the  whole 
of  the  liicumos.  Livy  informs  us  that  no  single  state  could  engage 
in  war  or  conclude  peace  without  the  consent  of  the  whole  Etrus- 
can body.  The  principal  towns  of  Etrurla  were  Volscinii,  Clusium, 
Cortona,  Perusia,  Falerii,  Tarquinii,  and  Veii.  These,  with  sev- 
eral others  mentioned  by  Dionysius,  were  populous  and  flourishing 
states  before  the  common  era  of  the  foundation  of  Rome.* 

This  polished  people,  inhabiting  the  centre  of  Italy,  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  great  number  of  petty  nations,  who  seem  to  have 
been  in  a  state  litde  removed  from  barbarism.  The  Umbrians, 
the  Ligurians,  the  Sabines,  the  Picentes,  the  Latins,  appear  at  the 
time  of  the  supposed  foundation  of  the  Roman  state  to  have  been 
a  set  of  independent  tribes,  who  were  engaged  in  constant  hostili- 
ties with  each  other.  The  territory  called  Latium  extended  in 
length  about  -Bfty  miles,  and  in  breadth  about  sixteen.  It  con- 
tained no  less  than  forty-seven  independent  communities.  The 
other  adjacent  provinces  were  divided  in  the  same  manner — ^a 
state  of  society  in  which  constant  warfare  is  unavoidable;  a  war- 
fare, however,  of  which  conquest  or  extension  of  power  is  not  tlie 
object,  but  which  arises  merely  from  the  spirit  of  plunder  and 
depredation.  Their  enterprises,  therefore,  were  limited  to  ravaging 
the  Gelds,  carrying  off  the  flocks  and  herds,  destroying  the  harvest 
of  tlieir  neighbors,  or  such  like  rude  and  barbarous  achievements. 
The  desire  of  conquest  has  no  place  in  such  a  state  of  society; — 
for  a  victory  can  never  be  pursued  or  the  conquered  territory  pre- 
served: as  the  whole  community  is  obliged  to  be  active  for  its 
subsistence,  and  agriculture  is  of  course  suspended  while  the  nation 
is  at  war,  the  soldier  must  quit  his  arms  for  the  plough  and  spade, 
for  a  lengthened  campaign  would  produce  a  famine.  It  is  only 
where  acquired  wealth  and  increased  population  can  afford  regular 
armies  of  professional  soldiers,  that  conquests  can  be  prosecuted 
and  maintained.  The  Etruscans  seem  to  have  enjoyed  these 
advantages  over  all  the  barbarous  nations  around  them,  and  con- 
sequently they  were  in  a  capacity  to  have  subdued  the  whole  of 


*The  Etrascans  were,  like  their  Phcenician  ancestors,  a  maritime  and  mer- 
eantile  people.  Hence  the  fable  invented  by  the  Greeks,  and  snnff  by  Ovid, 
that  the  Tyrrhenians  were  turned  into  dolphins.  They  colonized  all  Rlong  th 
coast  of  Italy,  and  built  many  large  towns,  durinfjr  the  splendid  period  of  their 
history.  But  this  was  of  short  continuance.  A  dreadful  pestilence  and  famine, 
IB  Dionysins  informs  us,  (lib.  i.  c.  15, 16,)  desolated  their  comitry  abont  the 
period  of  the  Trojdn  war.  These  calamities  were  recorded  in  a  poem  found 
on  certain  tablets  of  brass,  called  the  Eugubinc  Tables,  which  were  discovered 
A.  D.  1444,  in  a  subterraneous  vault  near  the  ancient  theatre  of  Iguvium  or 
Engubium,  now  Gubbio,  a  city  of  Umbria.  The  poem  is  written  in  Pelasgian 
characters.  This  lamentation,  with  an  interpretation  by  M.  Gori,  may  be 
found  in  '*  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Etruscan  Antiquities ; ''  and  it  is  inferred 
from  various  circamstances  to  be  247  years  more  ancient  than  the  works  of 
Hesiod. 
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them;  but  their  genius  was  not  warlike:  they  were  fond  of  and 
cultivated  the  arts  of  peace;  and  though  occasionally  engaged  in 
hostilities  with  the  Romans,  they  appear  never  to  have  armed  but 
when  attacked. 

The  gradual  increase  of  population  among  a  warlike  tribe  may 
enable  them  to  preserve  their  conquests,  either  by  garrisoning,  or 
by  transplanting  a  part  of  the  conquered  inhabitants  into  the  capi- 
tal, and  replacing  them  by  a  colony  of  citizens.  This  we  shall 
see  was  afterwards  the  policy  of  the  Romans,  and  thus  by  degrees 
they  extended  their  ten-itory  and  increased  their  power.  But 
sometimes  a  flourishing  people  is  compelled  to  colonize,  from  an 
overgrowth  of  its  population.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  informs 
us  of  the  manner  in  which  a  state,  when  it  became  overstocked, 
transplanted  its  colonies.  They  consecrated  to  a  particular  god 
all  the  youih  of  a  certain  age,  furnished  them  with  arms,  and  after 
the  performance  of  a  solemn  sacrifice,  dismissed  them  to  conquer 
for  themselves  a  new  country.  These  enterprises  were,  no  doubt, 
often  unsuccessful;  but  when  they  succeeded,  and  an  establish- 
ment was  obtained,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  mother  state  pre- 
tended to  have  any  rights  over  them,  or  claims  upon  the  country 
where  they  settled. 

The  origin  of  the  Roman  state  is  involved  in  great  obscurity, 
and  various  accounts  are  given  of  the  foundation  of  that  illustrious 
city,  which  differ  not  only  as  to  the  time  of  its  structure,  but  in  all 
circumstances  concerning  it.  To  reconcile  in  some  degree  these 
discrepancies,  it  is  the  notion  of  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  that 
there  were  at  different  periods  several  cities  which  bore  the  name 
of  Rome;  that  the  Rome  founded  some  time  after  the  Trojan 
war,  was  destroyed,  and  another  built  in  the  first  year  of  the 
seventh  Olympiad,  that  is,  752  b.  c;  nay,  he  pretends  to  find 
evidence  even  of  a  more  ancient  Rome  than  either  of  these,  but 
in  what  situation  or  period  of  time  he  does  not  determine.  Who- 
ever wishes  to  see  all  the  different  accounts  of  this  matter,,  and  to 
be  convinced  how  litde  certainty  there  is  in  any  one  of  them,  may 
consult  the  learned  dissertations  of  M.  Pouilly  and  of  the  Abb6 
Sallier,  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  JMemoires  de  I '  Academie  des 
Inscriptions.  The  vulgar  and  generally  received  account  of  the 
foundation  of  Rome  by  Romulus  is  not  upon  the  whole  entitled  to 
any  degree  of  credit  superior  to  the  rest;  but  as  it  was  commonly 
adopted  by  the  Romans  themselves,  and  has  passed  current  down 
to  modern  times,  it  is  proper  to  be  acquainted  with  it,  whatever 
doubt  we  may  entertain  of  its  authenticity. 

Rome,  according  to  the  chronology  of  Archbishop  Usher,  was 
founded  762  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Romulus,  at  the 
head  of  a  troop  of  shepherds,  his  followers,  is  said  to  have  built 
a  few  huts  upon  the  ralatine  Hill,  in  a  part  of  the  territory  of . 
Alba;  but  as  it  is  not  very  probable  that  shepherds  should  assem- 
ble to  the  number  of  3000,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  them  to  have 
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beeii  banditti  or  freebooters,  accustomed  to  wander  and  to  ravage; 
and  the  increase  of  their  numbers,  while  it  furnished  the  means, 
probably  suggested  the  idea,  of  occupying  and  fortifying  an  inclosed 
territory  for  themselves.  To  strengthen  the  new  community,  and 
to  fill  the  space  which  they  had  marked  out  for  their  city,  their 
chief  proclaimed  an  asylum  for  all  such  fugitives  and  deserters 
from  the  neighboring  states  as  chose  to  put  themselves  under  his 
protection,  and  acknowledge  his  authority. 

Hitherto,  this  new  association  consisted  solely  of  men;  it  was 
necessary  they  should  provide  themselves  with  women.  The 
story  of  the  rape  of  the  Sabines  has  much  the  air  of  romance;' 
though  it  derives  a  degree  of  credit  from  the  festival  of  the  Con' 
sualia^  instituted  in  honor  of  the  god  Cermis^  the  protector  of 
plots;  a  solemnity  which  was  always  believed  at  Rome  to  have 
commemorated  that  exploit.  Romulus  proclaimed  a  great  fes- 
tival and  games  in  honor  of  Neptune,  to  which  he  invited  all  the 
neighboring  states.  The  Sabines,*  Ceclnians,  Crustuminians,  and 
Antemnates,  came  thither  in  great  troops.  The  plan  was  con- 
certed, and  at  a  cer-tain  signal,  a  chosen  band  nished  in  and  carried  ' 
off  a  great  number  of  the  women.  The  Sabines,  and  the  nations 
in  their  alliance,  prepared  immediately  to  avenge  this  outrage; 
and  the  infant  commonwealth  of  Rome  was,  almost  at  the  moment 
of  its  formation,  at  war  with  all  its  neighbors. 

The  Roman  historians,  to  flatter  the  vanity  of  their  country- 
men, have  been  extremely  lavish  of  encomium  on  the  high  char- 
acter of  Romulus,  whom  they  paint  with  all  the  quahties  of  a 
consummate  politician  and  legislator.  But  if  even  the  Greeks,  at 
this  time  with  far  greater  advantages,  were  extremely  rude  and 
uncivilized,  what  ideas  can  we  form  of  the  people  of  Latium,  and 
their  knowledge  of  the  arts  of  government  and  legislation?  There 
is  certainly  very  little  probability  that  a  troop  of  banditti  should  all 
at  once  assume  the  form  of  a  regular  political  structure,  or  that  a 
great  legislator  should  appear  in  the  person  of  a  freebooter,  or  of 
a  shepherd,  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  The  sounder  opinion  cer- 
tainly seems  to  be,  that  those  wise  and  politic  laws  and  institu- 
tions, commonly  ascribed  to  Romulus,  arose  gradually  from  ancient 
usages  and  a  state  of  manners  prevalent  in  Italy  before  the  foun- 
dation of  Rome. 

If,  however,  we  can  suppose  Romulus  to  have  been  in  fact  the 
founder  of  this  new  kingdom,  its  constitution  would  certainly  prove 
that  he  had  wise  and  politic  views.     He  knew,  in  the  first  place. 


*  The  Sabines  were  an  ancient  people  of  Italy,  situated  between  Etniria  and 
Latium.  Their  capital  was  CureSy  in  Uie  territory  now  called  Corezze.  The 
inhabitants  of  Ceciria,  Crustuminiumy  and  ^ntemntB,  were  probably  either  sab- 
iects  or  allies  of  the  Sabine  state.  From  Cures,  the  capital  city  of  the  Sabines, 
the  Romans,  ailer  their  union  with  that  people,  took  the  appellaiion  of  Curittt  or 
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the  character  and  temperament  of  the  people  he  gov^emed,  and 
was  well  aware  that  their  rude  and  ferocious  spirit  would  not  brook 
the  unlimited  authority  of  a  despot.  It  was  therefore  a  judicious 
plan  to  admit  the  people  to  a  share  in  the  government. 

He  divided  the  mass  of  population  into  thru  tribes^  and  each 
tribe  into  ten  euricR.  Of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  state,  he 
formed  three  great  portions  :  one  appropriated  to  the  support  of 
religion,  which  is  an  essential  instrument  of  good  government ; 
another  destined  for  the  public  service  of  the  state  ;  and  the  third 
he  distributed  equally  among  the  thirty  curiae,  -so  that  each  Roman 
citizen  should  have  two  acres  of  land.  He  formed  a  senate  or 
council,  composed  of  a  hundred  of  the  elders,  to  whom  he  gave 
Jpower  to  see  the  laws  enforced,  to  consult  concerning  all  affairs  of 
state,  and  to  report  their  opinion  to  the  people  in  the  comitia  or 
assemblies,  who  were  invested  with  the  right  of  final  determination 
m  all  matters  of  public  importance. 

From  these  first  senators  (centum  patres)  chosen  by  Romulus, 
were  descended  those  families  at  Rome  termed  patrician ;  so  that 
m  a  very  little  time  a  great  distinction  of  rank  arose  from  birdi 
among  the  Romans. 

It  has  indeed  been  supposed  by  Dionysius,  that  the  distinction 
of  patricians  and  plebeians  was  anterior  to  the  formation  of  the 
senate,  and  that  the  one  title  was  given  to  the  richer,  and  the 
other  to  the  poorer  class  of  citizens.  But  whence  can  we  suppose 
this  inequality  of  wealth  to  have  arisen,  when  the  same  author 
admits  that  there  was  an  equal  distribution  among  the  whole 
citizens  of  those  lands,  in  which  alone  their  wealth  could  con- 
sist? 

Although  Romulus  gave  great  weight  tb  the  scale  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  framing  of  this  new  government,  yet  he  reserved  to 
nimself,  as  head  of  the  community,  very  ample  powers.  The 
deliberations  and  decrees  of  the  se).ate  guided  the  resolutions  of 
the  people,  and  the  king  had  the  pcwer  of  naming  all  the  senators. 
He  had  likewise  the  privilege  oC  assembling  the  people,  and  a 
right  of  appeal  lay  to  him  in  all  questions  of  importance.  He  had 
the  command  of  the  army,  which  at  first  comprehended  the  whole 
bofly  of  the  people.  He  was  chief  priest,  too,  or  pontifex  maxi^ 
mw,  and  regulated  every  thing  that  concerned  or  was  even 
remotely  connected  with  religion  ;  and,  with  a  very  wise  policy, 
he  took  care  that  all  that  regarded  the  rule  and  economy  of  the 
state  was  so  connected. 

Romulus  chose  for  the  guard  of  his  person  twelve  lictors,  to 
whom  he  afterwards  joined  a  troop  of  300  horsemen,  named  celeres. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  equites^  or  Roman  knights,  who  be- 
came the  second  rank  in  the  state  after  the  patricians.  From  the 
three  tribes  into  which  he  divided  the  people,  Romulus  selected 
from  each  trioe  a  hundred  of  the  handsomest  of  the  youth,  of 
wiiom  he  formed  three  companies  of  cavalry.     This  body  of  th# 
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equites  was  augmented  by  Tarquinius  Priscus  to  1600 ;  and  in 
that  distribution  of  tlie  citizens  which  we  shall  afterwards  see  was 
made  by  Servius  Tullius,  these  eighteen  centuries  were  placed  in 
the  first  class.  These  equites  were  at  first  chosen  by  the  kings 
alone,  as  being  the  royal  life-guards ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  regal 
government,  being  now  a  rank  in  the  state,  tlie  consuls,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  almost  the  whole  of  the  regal  power,  filled  up  the  order 
of  equites  as  they  did  that  of  the  senate.  In  succeeding  times, 
when  the  consuls  became  too  much  engrossed  in  military  concerns, 
the  function  of  supplying  both  those  orders  devolved  on  tlie  cen- 
sors, of  whose  office  I  shall  speak  more  particularly  when  arrived 
at  that  period  when  those  magistrates  were  first  instituted.  The 
marks  of  distinction  peculiar  to  the  order  of  knights  were  a  horse 
maintained  at  the  public  expense,  a  ring  of  gold,  and  a  garment 
with  a  narrow  border  of  purple,  called  angustus  clavus^  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  latus  clavus  of  the  senators,  which  had  a  broader 
border  of  purple.  It  was  reckoned  a  great  indecorum  for  a  knight 
to  appear  in  public  without  his  proper  badges.  The  duties  and 
functions  of  the  equites  were  various  in  different  periods  of  the 
republic  :  they  were  at  first  only  a  military  order,  and  formed  the 
cavalry  of  the  Roman  legions;  afterwards,  in  the  time  of  the 
gracchi^  we  find  diem  a  class  of  civil  judges,  and  no  longer  a 
military  order.  Sylla  again,  in  his  arrangement  of  the  republic, 
deprived  the  equites  of  their  judicial  tribunals,  and  they  became 
the  financiers-general  of  the  revenues  of  the  state. 

If  many  of  those  institutions  we  have  mentioned  owed  their 
origin  to  the  political  talents  of  Romulus,  several  of  them  plainly 
appear  to  have  a  strong  conformity  with  the  general  usages  of  bar- 
barous nations  ;  and  otliers,  which  argue  a  more  refined  policy, 
were  borrowed,  in  all  probability,  from  the  Etruscans  :  such  in 
particular  were  those  connected  with  religion. 

The  religion  of  ancient  Italy  was  probably  near  akin  to  that  of 
the  Greeks  ;  though  Dioilysius  tells  us  that  the  early  religious 
institutions  of  the  Romans  were  not  contaminated  with  those  fables 
which  disgraced  the  Greek  theogony.  The  most  scrupulous  ob- 
servance of  omens  and  presages  seems  to  have  been  the  chief 
foundation  of  their  sacred  rites,  and  in  this  superstition  they  went 
far  beyond  the  Greeks.  Now  divination  we  know  with  some  cer- 
tainty to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Romans  from  the  Etruscans. 
Among  that  people  every  thing  was  construed  into  a  presage ; 
not  only  the  extraordinary  phenomena  of  nature,  as  thunder, 
lightning,  the  aurora  borealis^  or  the  like,  but  the  most  insignifi- 
cant actions  or  accidents,  such  as  sneezing,  meeting  with  an  animal, 
slipping  a  foot,  or  any  of  the  most  common  occurrences  of  life. 
Among  an  ignorant  and  rude  nation  every  thing  is  attributed  to  a 
supernatural  agency ;  but  the  Etrurians  were  not  a  rude  nation, 
and  therefore  we  can  assign  this  natural  propensity  only  to  their 
love  of  those  national  habits  which  they  had  derived  from  a  remote 
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antiquity.  To  a  superstitious  people,  when  presages  do  not  offer 
of  themselves,  it  is  a  very  natural  step  to  go  and  seek  them.  The 
sacrifice  of  victims  presented  often  different  appearances,  accord- 
ing to  the  accidental  state  of  the  animal  at  the  time  it  was  killed. 
The  priests  employed  in  the  sacrifice,  being  best  acquainted  with 
those  appearances,  are  naturally  consulted  as  to  their  interpreta- 
tion. Thus  they  acquire  the  reputation  of  superior  wisdom  and 
foresight,  and  the  augur  and  aruspex  become  an  established  pro- 
fession. Where  a  society  is  once  formed,  it  becomes  interested 
to  support  itself;  the  trade  is  found  lucrative,  and  the  science  of 
course  is  studiously  made  intricate  and  obscure,  to  exclude  tlie 
attempts  of  uninitiated  pretenders. 

As  bad  omens  presented  themselves  fi*equently  as  well  as  good, 
it  became  a  desirable  object  of  science  to  know  how  to  avert  the 
effect  of  the  latter,  and  to  convert  them  into  presages  of  good 
fortune.  The  augurs  pretended  that  they  possessed  this  valuable 
secret,  which  gave  them  still  greater  influence  over  the  minds  of 
the  people.  This  effect  they  produced  by  expiations,  which  thus 
became  an  essential  branch  of  religious  ceremonies.  Gradually, 
as  the  art  advanced,  a  particular  set  of  ceremonies  was  appro- 
priated to  particular  occasions.  Thus,  for  example,  at  the  foun- 
dation of  a  city,  the  priests  and  all  employed  in  the  ceremony  first 
purified  themselves  by  leaping  over  a  fire.  Then  they  made  a 
circular  excavation,  into  which  they  thi-ew  the  first  fruits  of  the 
season,  and  some  handfulls  of  earth  brought  from  the  native  city 
by  the  founders.  The  entrails  of  victims  were  next  consulted, 
and  if  favorable,  they  proceeded  to  trace  the  limits  of  the  town 
with  a  line  of  chalk.  This  track  they  then  marked  by  a  furrow, 
with  a  plough  drawn  by  a  white  bull  and  heifer.  It  was  not 
anciendy  the  custom  to  surround  the  city  .with  walls,  but  the 
limits  were  defended  by  towers,  placed  at  regular  intervals.  In 
after  times,  however,  the  practice  became  common  of  fortifying 
the  city  by  a  wall.  The  ceremony  was  concluded  by  a  great 
sacrifice  to  the  tutelar  gods  of  the  city,  who  were  solemnly 
invoked.  These  gods  were  termed  Patrii  and  Indigetes^  but 
their  particular  names  were  concealed  with  the  most  anxious 
caution  from  the  knowledge  of  the  people.  It  was  a  very  pre- 
valent superstitious  belief  that  no  city  could  be  taken  or  destroyed 
till  its  tutelar  gods  abandoned  it.  Hence  it  was  the  first  care  of  a 
besieging  enemy  to  evoke  the  gods  of  the  city  or  entice  them  out 
by  ceremonies,  by  promising  them  superior  temples  and  festivals, 
and  a  more  respectful  worship  than  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed ; 
but  in  order  to  accomplish  this  evocation,  it  was  necessary  to  learn 
the  particular  names  of  the  deities,  which  every  people  therefore 
was  interested  to  keep  secret. 

As  all  the  superstitions  we  have  mentioned  were  common  to  the 
nations  of  Italy  before  the  building  of  Rome,  it  was  extremely 
natural  that  they  should  be  adopted  as  part  of  its  theology. 
VOL.  I.  37 
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In  treating  formerly  of  the  Spartan  constitution,  I  have  remark** 
ed  the  error  of  those  theories  which  attempt  to  trace  all  political 
institutions  whatever  up  to  the  manners  of  a  savage  state ;  or  the 
belief  that  all  forms  of  government,  and,  by  the  same  rule,  all  the 
revolutions  of  those  governments,  are  the  result  of  the  natural  pro- 
gress of  mankind  in  society.  The  most  limited  knowledge  of 
history  gives  us  certain  proof  of  many  political  systems  being  the 
operation  of  the  genius  of  individual  lawgivers.  If  we  donbt  as 
to  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  of  Charlemagne,  or  of  Alfred, 
being  as  perfect  as  history  has  painted  them,  skepticism  itself  can- 
not refuse  the  instances  of  William  Penn  and  of  Peter  the  Great, 
any  more  than  those  stupendous  experiments  in  government  and 
legislation  which  our  own  age  has  witnessed. 

But  as  to  Romulus,  we  readily  allow  that  the  great  outlines  of 
his  constitution  have  their  model  in  the  manners  and  usages  of  a 
semi-barbarous  people.  The  patria  potestas  of  the  Romans,  or 
the  sovereign  power  which  every  father  of  a  family  enjoyed  over 
his  household,  may  be  plainly  traced  up  to  the  manners  of  barba- 
rians. So  likewise  many  of  the  early  laws  of  the  Romans  were 
the  necessary  result  of  their  situation.  Such,  for  example,  was 
that  law  which  confined  the  practice  of  all  mechanic  arts  to  the 
slaves;  for  all  the  free  citizens  must  either  have  been  employed 
in  warifare  or  in  the  culture  of  their  fields. 

But  other  institutions  bear  the  stamp  of  political  knowledge 
and  enlargement  of  ideas.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  Clientela,  or 
the  connection  of  patrons  and  clients.  To  maintain  a  just  subor- 
dination, and  at  the  same  time  a  mutual  good  understanding  between 
the  patrician  order  and  the  plebeians,  every  plebeian  was  allowed 
to  choose  a  senator  for  his  patron,  whose  duty  it  was  to  defend  and 

Erotect  him ;  and  he,  in  his  turn  received  from  his  clients,  not  only 
omage,  but  support  and  assistance  in  all  cases  where  his  interest 
required  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  excellency  pf  this  political  arrangement, 
the  enemies  which  the  infant  state  of  Rome  had  raised  up  amonf 
the  neighboring  nations  of  Italy  would  have  been  too  powerfm 
for  her,  if  they  had  followed  any  united  plan  or  general  measures. 
The  rape  of  the  Sabine  women  had  exasperated  all  around  them  ; 
but  as  each  nation,  instead  of  uniting,  attempted  to  pursue  a  sep- 
arate plan  of  revenge,  they  were  all  successively  defeated.  The 
town  of  Cennina  was  destroyed,  and  its  inhabitants  transplanted 
to  Rome.  The  Crustumenians,  in  like  manner,  contributed  to 
increase  the  victorious  city;  though  Romulus  chose  likewise  to 
preserve  their  own  city,  and  to  establish  a  colony  in  it,  thus  gain- 
ing a  double  advantage.  The  Sabine  nation  was  the  most  formi- 
dable of  their  enemies.  In  one  successful  assault  upon  the  city, 
they  had  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Tarpeian  hill,  and  a  most  obsti- 
nate conflict  was  maintained  in  the  very  heart  of  Rome,  when 
the  Sabine  women,  the  cause  of  the  war,  threw  themselves  in  be 
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Cween  the  coDtendiDg  parties,  and  became  the  mediators  between 
their  husbands,  and   their  fathers  and  brethren.     Their  influence 

Erevailed  ;  a  peace  was  concluded,  and  the  two  nations  agreed 
encefonh  to  become  one  people.*  Tatius,  king  of  the  Sabines, 
was  associated  with  Romulus  in  the  government :  a  most  wise 
and  politic  measure,  which  relieved  Rome  at  once  of  her  most  for-- 
midable  enemy,  and  greatly  increased  her  strength  and  population. 
Thus,  in  a  very  few  years  from  the  period  of  her  foundation,  Rome 
was  able  to  make  head  against  the  most  powerful  of  the  nations  of 
Italy. 

Tatius  did  not  long  enjoy  his  dignity.  He  was  killed  a  few 
years  afterwards  at  Lavinium,  and  Romulus  remained  sole  mon- 
arch of  the  united  people.  He  made  war  against  the  Yeientes 
with  success,  and  subdued  several  of  the  states  of  Latium  :  but 
having  disobliged  his  soldiers  in  the  distribution  of  the  conquered 
lands,  and  some  of  the  principal  senators  becoming  jealous  of  his 
power,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him,  and  he  fell  a  victim 
to  treason,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  reign.  A  violent 
storm  of  thunder  happening  at  the  time,  favored  the  report  spread 
by  the  conspirators,  that  he  was  killed  by  lightning  ;  and  the  peo- 
ple, who  revered  his  memory,  enrolled  him  among  the  number  of 
their  deities,  by  the  title  of  Quirinus.f 

As  Roihulus  left  no  children,  the  people  judged  the  crown 
elective,  and  the  question  was  whom  to  choose.  The  Sabines 
claimed  an  equal  right  with  the  Romans  ;  and,  there  being  much 
discordance  of  opinion,  the  senate,  which  was  composed  .equally 
of  both  nations,  laid  claim  to  the  sovereignty,  and  dividing  tnem- 
selves  into  Decuris,  it  was  agreed  that  each  decuria  should  reign 
6fty  days,  or  each  senator  five  days, — an  arrangement  which  it 
was  easy  to  see  could  not  be  permanent.  The  people  submitted 
to  it  for  a  year,  but  at  the  end  of  that  period  declared  their  resolu- 
tion to  have  a  sovereign  for  life.  It  was  agreed  that  the  senators 
of  the  Roman  party  should  have  the  ris;ht  of  electing,  but  that 
the  choice  should  fall  upon  a  Sabine.  Numa,  the  son-in-law  of 
Tatius,  a  man  of  a  recluse  and  reserved  disposition,  but  of  great 
reputation  for  wisdom  and  probity,  was  chosen  king  ;  and  after  a 
solemn  consultation  of  the  gods  by  the  augurs  and  aruspices,  was 
publicly  invested  with  the  regal  insignia  and  authority. 

Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  has  represented  Numa  as  a  wise 
and  most  intelligent  prince :  others  have  disputed  that  character, 
on  this  extraordinary  ground,  that  when  the  books  of  Numa  were 


*  In^ honor  of  this  event,  a  solemn  annual  festival  was  held  at  Rome  on  the 
first  da^  of  March,  called  Matronalia,  It  is  to  this  solemnity  that  Horace 
alludes  in  his  ode,  MortUs  ecdebs  quid  agam  CaUndis,  Ac, 

t  Contemporaiy  with  Romulus  was  Hezekiah,  the  tenth  king  of  Judah; 
and  Salmanazar,  who  took  Samaria,  and  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  Isnal, 
hy  carrying  the  ten  tribes  into  captiyity. 
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accidentally  discovered  at  Rome,  after  a  lapse  of  six  centuries,  the 
senate  ordered  them  to  be  destroyed,  as  containing  nothing  which, 
in  their  judgment,  could  be  useful,  and  much  that  might  be  of 
prejudice  to  the  state.  But  this  fact  certainly  warrants  no  infer- 
ence unfavorable  to  the  character  or  to  the  talents  of  Numa.  The 
political  views  and  regulations  of  that  prince  might  be  extremely 
wise,  and  well  adapted  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  at  the 
same  time  quite  unsuitable  to  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  constitution 
six  centuries  after  him. 

Numa  was  of  a  pacific  turn,  and  he  seems  to  have  aimed  at  giv 
ing  his  people  the  same  character.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
this  policy  were  altogether  wise  in  the  situation  in  which  the  Ro- 
mans stood  with  respect  to  their  neighbors.  The  king  pretended 
to  enjoy  a  divine  inspiration,  and  feigned  that  he  was  indulged  in 
nightly  conferences  with  the  nymph  Egeria,  who  dictated  all  those 
public  measures  whifch  he  proposed.  He  multiplied  the  national 
gods,  built  new  temples,  and  instituted  a  great  variety  of  religious 
ceremonies,  of  the  most  remarkable  of  which  it  is  neceSsary,  for 
the  proper  intelligence  of  the  Roman  history,  that  some  short 
account  should  here  be  given. 

A  custom  then  prevailed  in  Italy,  by  which  every  state,  before 
going  to  war,  was  in  use  to  determine  whether  the  cause  of  the 
war  were  just  or  unjust.  When  a  quarrel  arose  between  one  state 
and  another,  certain  heralds,  named  Feciaks^  were  despatched  by 
the  state  which  deemed  itself  injured  to  the  aggressor,  who  pub- 
licly proclaimed  the  cause  of  offence,  and  demanded  reparation  of 
the  injury.  If  the  aggressor  hesitated,  ten  days  were  allowed  for 
deliberation,  and  that  term  was  three  times  renewed.  If  at  the 
end  of  that  period  justice  was  not  done,  the  Feciales  took  the  gods 
to  witness  of  the  wrong  committed,  and  returned  to  their  own  city. 
War  was  then  solemnly  proclaimed,  but  was  not  commenced  till 
one  of  the  Feciales  walked  to  the  frontier,  and  threw  a  bloody 
<  javelin  as  a  signal. 

This  custom  shows  that  the  petty  nations  of  Italy,  barbarous  as 
they  were,  had  just  notions  of  the  blessings  of  a  pacific  govern- 
ment. Numa  adopted  the  custom,  and  instituted  at  Rome  a  col- 
lege of  Feciales.  He  built,  likewise,  a  temple  to  Janus^  w^hich 
was  kept  open  during  war,  and  shut  during  peace.  Most  of  the 
institutions  of  this  prince  were  calculated  to  encourage  the  pacific 
spirit ;  but  this  was  not  the  tendency  of  his  people,  and  their 
character  soon  became  quite  the  reverse.  A  great  part  of  Numa's 
policy  consisted  in  using  religion  as  an  instrument  of  government.* 


*  Yet  the  religion  of  Numa,  according  to  Plutarch's  account,  was  of  • 
rational  character,  and  quite  remote  from  the  superstitions  of  the  vulgar.  **  He 
forbade  the  Romans,"  sa^s  that  author,  "  to  represent  the  Deitj  in  the  form  of 
man,  or  of  any  animal,  nor  was  there  any  sculptured  effigy  of  the  gods  admit 
ted  in  those  early  times.    During  the  first  one  hundred  and  sixty  years,  thejr 
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He  instituted  a  college  of  priests  called  FlamineSy  from  the  flame- 
colored  tufts  upon  their  caps.*  Each  flarnen  was  confined  to  the 
worship  of  a  particular  god;  and  Romulus,  now  deified,  had  his 
flamen,  as  well  as  Jupiter  and  Mars.  A  sacred  buckler,  or  ancile, 
which  was  said  to  have  dropped  from  heaven,  gave  occasion  like- 
wise to  the  foundation  of  a  new  college  of  priests,  who  had  the 
charge  of  it,  and  paraded  with  it,  on  particular  occasions,  in  a  kind 
of  dance  or  procession.  These  were  called  Salii  (a  saliendo) ; 
and,  lest  the  sacred  buckler  should  be  stolen  or  lost,  eleven  others 
were  made,  exactly  resembling  it,  and  deposited  in  the  temple  of 
Jupiter.| 

The  veneration  of  fire  was  a  superstition  common,  as  we  havfe 
seen,  to  several  of  the  ancient  nations.  The  custom  of  preserving 
this  element  continually  burning  was  religiously  observed  among 
the  nations  of  Italy,  as  among  their  eastern  progenitors.  Numa 
found  this  custom  among  the  people  of  Alba;  and  introducing  it 
among  the  Romans,  he  built  a  temple  consecrated  to  Vesta,  and 
appointed  four  virgins  to  attend  her  worship  and  to  preserve  the 
sacred  fire.  They  took  a  vow  of  perpetual  virginity,  and  were 
buried  alive  if  they  broke  it.  A  punishment  of  this  kind  was  ex- 
tremely rare;  but  when  it  occurred  it  was  a  day  of  mourning  to 
all  the  citizens.  The  ignominy  of  the  crime  was  thought  to  alTect 
all  the  relations  of  the  criminal;  and  it  was  no  wonder  that,  when 
a  new  vestal  came  to  be  chosen,  every  father  dreaded  lest  the 
choice  should  fall  upon  his  daughter.  On  the  other  hand,  these 
sacred  virgins  enjoyed  very  high  privileges.  They  were  superior 
in  sanctity  of  character  to  all  the  priests,  and  in  some  respects 
even  controlled  the  laws  of  their  country.  A  vestal  could  save  a 
criminal  going  to  execution,  provided  she  gave  her  word  that  she 
had  met  him  only  accidentally.  It  was  customary  for  individuals 
to  make  large  donations  to  vestals,  from  motives  of  piety,  or  to 
leave  them  great  legacies;  and  thus  they  often  accumulated  much 
wealth. 

Numa  is  celebrated  for  a  reformation  of  the  Roman  calendar, 
which,  it  is  said,  made  the  year,  before  his  time,  consist  only  of 


built  temples  and  ahrinea,  but  made  no  imajres ;  judging  it  impious  to  represent 
the  most  excellent  of  Beings  by  things  base  and  unworthy,  since  there  is  no 
access  to  the  Divinity  but  by  tlie'mind,  elevated  and  purified  by  divine  contem* 
plation." 

*  Plutarch  supposes  the  word  flamen  a  corruption  of  piJIamen,  from  pileus,  a 
cap.  There  were  at  first  only  three  Flamines,  Flamen  DiaUs,  Marti/uis,  and 
Quirinalis. 

f  The  Salii  were  originally  twelve  in  number;  but  Tullus  Hostilius,  the 
ijuccessor  of  Numa,  added  other  twelve.  Those  first  instituted  were  called 
Salii  Palatini,  from  the  Palatine  Hill,  where  they  began  their  processions:  the 
latter  were  termed  Collini,  or  Agonenses,  from  the  CoUis  Quirinalis ^  otherwise 
called  Jljfonaiis,  where  they  had  a  chapel.  Their  endowm^hts  were  great,  and 
their  entertainments  costly  ;  whence  tlie  phrase  Dapes  Saliares  is  used  by  Horace 
for  delicate  meats,  lib.  i.  O.  37. 
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.  ten  months,  of  various  lengths;  some  of  them,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch, consisting  of  twenty  days,  some  of  thirty-five,  and  some  of 
a  greater  number.  Numa  added  to  the  year  the  months  of  Janu- 
ary and  February,  assigning  to  each  month  the  number  of  days  of 
which  it  consists  at  present.  February  being  the  most  deficient, 
was  always  reckoned  an  unlucky  pionth.  He  distinguished  like- 
wise certain  days  as  Fasti  and  JSTefasH;  on  the  former  of  which 
It  was  lawful  to  follow  all  civil  occupations,  while  nothing  of  that 
sort  was  allowed  on  the  latter  except  agriculture,  which  thence 
seems  most  wisely  to  have  been  regarded  in  a  religious  point  of 
view.  From  this  distinction  of  Dies  Fasti  et  JSTefasti^  the  calen- 
«dar  itself  took  the  name  of  Fasti^  or  annals.  It  was  the  office  of 
the  Pontifex  Maximus  to  record  in  the  Fasti  the  events  of  each 
year. 

Numa  died  after  a  reign  of  forty-three  years,  during  the  whole 
of  which  time  the  temple  of  Janus  remained  shut;  so  much 
does  the  disposition  of  a  people  depend  on  the  character  of  a 
sovereign.* 

After  a  short  interregnum,  Tullus  Hostilius  was  elected  to  the 
throne  by  the  people,  and  confirmed  by  the  voice  of  the  senate. 
This  prince,  of  a  very  opposite  character  from  his  predecessor,  paid 
little  regard  to  his  religious  and  pacific  institutions.  The  temple 
of  Janus  was  opened,  and  was  not  shut  during  his  whole  reign. 
He  was  victorious  over  the  Albani,  Fidenates,  and  several  of  the 
other  neighboring  states.  In  the  war  with  the  Albani  happened 
the  celebrated  combat  between  the  three  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  in 
which  the  issue  of  the  contest  was  determined  in  favor  of  the 
Romans,  by  the  courage  and  policy  of  the  surviving  Horatius. 
The  victor,  returning  to  Rome  laden  with  the  spoils  of  the  van- 

Juished,  was  met  by  his  sister,  the  destined  spouse  of  one  of  the 
Juriatii.  On  seeing  the  spoils  of  her  dead  lover,  she  vented  her 
grief  and  indignation  in  such  violent  terms,  that  her  brother  put 
her  to  death.  "  Be  gone,"  said  he,  "  to  thy  lover,  and  carry 
with  thee  that  degenerate  passion  which  makes  thee  prefer  a  dead 
enemy  to  the  glory  of  thy  country."  The  offender  was  brought 
before  the  duumviri,  two  criminal  judges  appointed  by  Tullus, 
and  was  by  them  condemned  to  death.  By  the  advice  of  Tullus, 
he  appealed  to  the  assembly  of  the  people,  who,  in  compassion  to 
the  deliverer  of  his  country,  commuted  his  punishment  to  passing 
under  the  yoke,  and  at  the  same  time  decreed  him  a  trophy.  This 
incident  shows  one  fact  of  importance,  namely,  that  the  power  of 
the  people  had  at  this  time  become  paramount  to  that  of  the 
prince,  and  that  the  government  truly  lay  in  the  joint  concurrence 
of  the  regal  authority  with  that  of  the  several  orders  of  the  state. 


*  Contemporary  wUh  Numa,  was  Sennacherib,  king;  of  Assyria,  and  Esarlitd 
don,  who  anited  the  kingdoms  of  Assyria  and  Babylon. 
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Under  the  reign  of  TuUus,  as  we  find  the  Romans  at  war  with 
the  Sabines,  it  appears  that  the  union  of  the  two  nations  was  by 
this  time  dissolved;  and,  henceforward,  we  find  the  Sabines  classed 
among  those  of  the  neighboring  states  with  whom  the  Romans 
carried  on  constant  hostilities. 

The  neglect  of  religion  during  the  reign  of  TuUus  is  said  to  have 
excited  the  vengeance  of  the  gods,  who  punished  the  Romans  by 
a  severe  pestilence.  The  king  himself  was  seized  with  it,  and 
became  as  pious  as  his  predecessor ;  but  his  repentance  was  too 
late,  for  he  was  killed  by  thunder,  or  as  some  autliors  report,  by  a 
fire  in  the  city,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-three  years. 

Ancus  Martius,  of  Sabine  extraction,  was  elected  king  in  hw 
place.  He  was,  by  his  mother,  grandson  to  Numa;  and  partook 
somewhat  of  his  disposition.  He  bent  all  his  attention  to  the 
revival  of  the  religious  observances  of  his  ancestor;  but  the  Latins 
obliged  him  to  take  up  arms.  The  Romans  were  victorious,  and 
took  several  of  the  enemy's  towns,  transporting  the  inhabitants. to 
Rome,  of  which  it  became  necessary  to  enlarge  the  bounds  beyond 
tlie  Aventine  Mount.  Ancus  pushed  his  conquests  along  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  to  its  mouth,  where  he  built  the  city  and  port 
of  Ostia.  He  fortified  a  small  eminence  opposite  to  Rome,  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Tiber,  which  was  called  Janiculum^  and 
communicated  with  the  city  by  a  bridge,  which  the  priests  had 
the  charge  of  supporting  and  repairing;  and  thence  they  are  said 
to  have  derived  their  name  of  Pontifices.* 

Ancus  died  after  a  reign  of  twenty-four  years.  During  his 
time,  Lucius  Tarquinius^  surnamed  Priscus^  a  native  of  Tarquinii 
m  Etruria,  and  son  of  a  rich  citizen  of  Corinth,  Ifed  come  to 
Rome.  He  was  a  man  of  great  address,  and  gained  the  favor 
both  of  the  king  and  people;  so  that  when  the  throne  became 
vacant,  he  was  chosen  the  successor  of  Ancus ;  a  proof  that  the 
throne  was  considered  as  elective ;  for  Auqus  Martius  had  left  two 
sons. 

The  senate,  as  first  constituted  by  Romulus,  consisted,  as  we 
have  seen,  of  one  hundred  members.  To  this  original  number, 
firora  whom  alone  the  patrician  families  claimed  their  descent, 
Romulus  afterwards  added  another  hundred.  Tarquinius,  who 
owed  his  election  to  the  favor  of  some  of  the  principal  citizens, 
rewarded  their  services  by  adding  a  hundred  new  members  to  the 
senate,  chosen  from  the  plebeian  order. f  It  remained  at  the 
number  of  300  for  several  centuries,  down  to  the  period  of  the 


•Contemporary  with  Ancus  Martius  were  Draco,  the  Athenian  legislator; 
Periander,  tyrant  of  Corinth ;  and  Nabopolassar,  king  of  Babylon,  father  to 
Nebuchadnezzar.  « 

t  These  new  senators  were  tetnied  Patres  minarum  gentium;  but  this  dis- 
tinction was  lost  in  process  of  time,  and  all  were  regarded  as  equal  in  point  of 
rank. 
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Gracchi,  when  it  was  enlarged  to  600.  I  shall  have  occasion 
afterwards  to  treat  more  particularly  of  the  constitution  of  this 
body. 

Kome  was  now  gradually  advancing  in  population  and  powei  ; 
but  her  progress  was  not  so  rapid  as  to  alarm  the  other  states  of 
Italy.  In  the  time  of  the  elder  Tarquin  there  were  frequent  wars 
with  the  Sabines,  Latins,  and  Etruscans,  which  generally  termi- 
nated to  tlie  advantage  of  the  Romans ;  but  the  vanquished 
nations  were  always  very  speedily  in  a  condition  to  renew  hostili- 
ties. 

The  city  itself  was  increasing  very  much  in  extent  and  magnifi- 
cence. Tarquin  caused  the  walls  to  be  built  of  hewn  stone ;  he 
surrounded  the  forum  with  a  covered  corridore  or  arcades  of  pil- 
lars ;  he  built  the  Circus  Maxiraus,  or  Hippodrome,  for  the  cele- 
bration of  public  games,  for  races  and  atliletic  exercises.  This 
building  was  situated  between  the  Aventine  and  Palatine  hills.  It 
was  enlarged  and  embellished  at  different  times;  and  in  the  age  of 
the  elder  Pliny,  was  capable  of  containing  260,000  spectators,  all 
seated.  Tarquinius  Priscus  likewise  constructed  the  c/oacce,  those 
amazing  drains  or  common  sewers,  which  remain  to  this  day  the 
wonder  of  all  who  view  them.  The  cloaca  maxima  is  sixteen  feet 
in  width,  thirteen  in  depth,  and  of  hewn  stone  arched  over. 
Works  of  this  kind  would  seem  to  lead  to  the  belief  of  a  prodigious 
increase  of  this  city  in  size  and  population,  when  such  immense 
structures  were  formed  within  the  period  of  150  years  from  its 
foundation.  But  these  appearances  certainly  afford  rational  ground 
for  a  different  conclusion  or  conjecture.  The  immensity  of  those 
cloaccR^  so  unsuitable  to  such  a  city  as  we  must  suppose  Rome  to 
have  been  in  the  days  of  the  elder  Tarquin  (for  Livy  acknowledges 
that  they  were  judged  unsuitable,  from  their  large  size,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  city,  even  in  his  time,)  naturally  induces  a  suspicion, 
that  those  works  were  the  remains  of  a  more  ancient  and  much 
more  splendid  city,  on  the  ruins  of  which  the  followers  of  Romulus 
had  chosen  to  settle.  The  like  we  know  to  have  taken  place  in 
different  parts  of  Asia,  where  several  of  the  greatest  cities  of  an- 
tiquity, after  they  had  gone  to  decay,  and  been  for  ages  desolate 
and  uninhabited,  have  ^revived  after  a  period  of  many  centuries, 
anfl  from  villages  grafted  on  their  ruins,  have  become  pretty  con 
siderable  towns,  though  far  inferior  to  their  ancient  size  and  mag 
nificence.  Were  we  here  to  offer  a  conjecture,  it  would  be,  that 
the  foundation  of  Rome  is  to  be  carried  back  many  ages  beyond 
the  commonly  received  era,  and  that  this  city  had  anciently  been 
the  residence  of  a  part  of  that  great  and  polished  nation,  the 
Etruscans. 

Tarquin,  during  some  of  his  wars,  had  vowed  to  erect  a  temple 
to  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva  ;  but  he  lived  only  to  see  the  work 
begun.  In  digging  for  the  foundation  of  this  structure,  on  the  top 
of  the   Tarpeian  hill,  tlie   skull    of  a   man  was   found; — a  very 
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ordinary  occurrence,  but  which  the  augurs  declared  to  be  a  presage 
that  Rome  was  one  day  to  become  the  head,  or  mistress  of  the 
universe.  The  new  temple  was  from  this  incident  called  Capita* 
Hum.  If  the  anecdote  is  true,  it  shows  how  early  the  Romans 
entertained  views  of  empire  and  dominion. 

Tarquin  had  adopted  a  young  man,  Servius,  the  son  of  a  female 
captive,  and  had  given  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  He  was  a 
youth  of  talents,  and  soon  gained  the  esteem  both  of  the  senators 
and  people ;  so  that  there  was  every  prospect  of  his  succeeding  to 
the  throne  upon  the  death  of  his  fatlier-in-law.  Two  sons  of 
Ancus  Martins  were  yet  alive,  who  naturally  looked  likewise  to- 
wards that  dignity,  to  which  they  endeavored  to  pave  the  way 
by  assassinating  Tarquinius  Priscus.  This  treasonable  act  they 
perpetrated  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  reign  ;  but  their  crime 
did  not  meet  with  the  reward  of  success.* 


CHAPTER  n. 
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Servius  Tullius  had  very  naturally  cherished  the  ambitious  de- 
sign of  mounting  the  throne,  upon  the  death  of  his  father-in-law. 
On  that  event,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  employ  some  artifice.  He 
gave  out,  that  the  king,  though  dangerously  wounded,  was  still 
alive,  and  had  empowered  him,  in  the  meantime,  to  administer  the 
government,  and  to  bring  to  punishment  his  assassins.  He  pro- 
cured, accordingly,  a  sentence  of  death  to  be  pronounced  on  the 
sons  of  Ancus  ;  but  they  escaped  their  fate  by  flying  from  Rome, 
and  seeking  an  asylum  among  the  Volscians.  Servius,  thus  rid 
of  his  competitors,  proclaimed  the  king's  death,  and  found  no  obsta- 
cle to  his  elevation  to  the  vacant  dignity. 


*  In  the  time  of  the  elder  Tarquin,  Nebuchadnezzar  made  the  con(|uest  of 
Jerusalemi  and  carried  tliO' Jews  into  captivity.  Solon,  in  the  same  penod,  was 
employed  in  new  modelling  the  constitution,  and  giving  laws  to  the  republic  of. 
Athens. 

VOL.  I.  dS 
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As  the  succession  of  Servius  bad  wanted  all  the  usual  formali- 
ties, there  having  been  no  regular  election  by  the  people,  nor  any 
inauguration  by  the  usual  consultation  of  the  auspices,  the  new 
sovereign  wisely  bent  his  whole  attention  to  ingratiating  himself 
with  his  subjects  by  every  method  that  could  procure  popularity. 
He  paid  the  debts  of  the  poorer  citizens  by  dividing  among  them 
such  lands  as  were  his  own  property,  and  others  of  which  they 
had  been  illegally  deprived  by  the  richer  citizens.  He  adorned 
the  city  with  useful  edifices  ;  he  was  successful  in  the  wars  carried 
on  with  the  neighboring  nations ;  and  the  people,  pleased  with  the 
moderation  he  showed  in  the  exercise  ox  power,  soon  forgot  his 
usurpation. 

It  is  remarked  by  Montesquieu,  as  one  cause  of  the  rapid 
advancement  of  Rome  in  the  nrst  ages  of  her  state,  that  all  her 
kings  were  great  men.  Servius  TuUius  was  a  prince  possessed  of 
superior  political  abilities.  There  is  nothing  more  worthy  of  atten- 
tion dian  the  measures  which  he  toolj^for  the  reformation  of  those 
abuses  which  had  gradually  arisen  frc^  the  indeterminate  nature  of 
the  Roman  constitution,  and  particularly  that  artful  and  ingenious 
arrangement  of  the  people  into  classes  and  centuries,  by  which  he 
contrived  to  throw  the  whole  power  of  the  state  into  the  hands  of 
the  superior  order  of  citizens,  without  injury  or  offence  to  a 
numerous  populace,  whose  happiness  is  best  consulted  by  removing 
them  from  all  actual  concern  in  the  machine  of  government.  Of 
this  arrangement  it  is  necessary  for  the  proper  intelligence  of  the 
revolutions  of  the  Roman  commonwealth  that  a  particular  account 
should  here  be  given. 

From  the  time  that  the  Romans  had  associated  the  Sabines  and 
the  people  of  Alba  to  the  rights  of  citizens,  the  urban  and  the 
rustic  tribes  were  composed  of  three  distinct  nations,  each  of  which 
had  an  equal  share  in  the  government.  Each  tribe  being  divided 
into  ten  curicBy  and  each  curia  having  an  equal  /Vote  in  the  comitia 
or  public  assemblies,  as  every  individual  had  in  his  curia^  all 
questions  were  determined  by  the  majority  of  the  suffrages  of  indi- 
viduals. There  was  no  preeminence  or  distinction  between  the 
curi(By  and  the  order  in  wliicb  they  gave  tiieir  votes  was  determined 
by  lot.  ^ 

This  was  a  very  equitable  and  reasonable  arrangement  so  long 
as  there  were  few  distinctions  among  the  citizens,  and  no  great 
inequality  of  fortunes.  .  But  when  riches  came  to  be  unequally 
distributed,  it  \^  easy  to  foresee  numberless  inconveniences  from 
this  equality  ot  power.  The  indigent  or  the  worthless  would 
court  every  revolution  whjch  gave  them  a  chance  of  bettering 
their  fortunes ;  and  the  rich  had  an  easy  road  to  the  gratification 
of  the  most  dangerous  ambition  by  purchasing  with  bribes  the  votes 
of  the  poor. 

One  grievance,  likewise,  which  was  very  severely  felt  under  the 
former  constitution,  was,  that  all  taxes  were  paid  by  the  head,  ^ 
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without  regard  to  the  unequal  weakh  of  individuals.  This  im* 
politic  and  unjust  distribution,  of  which  the  poor  had  the  highest 
reason  to  complain,  furnished  Servius  with  an  excellent  pretence 
for  effecting  that  reformation  which  he  meditated.  He  undertook 
to  remove  easily  the  poorer  citizens  from  all  share  in  the  govern- 
ment, by  exempting  them  from  all  public  burdens,  and  making 
these  fall  solely  on  the  rich. 

After  explaining  to  the  people  at  large  the  necessity  as  well  as 
the  justice  of  regulating  the  taxes  and  contributions  of  individuals 
according  to  their  measure  of  wealth,  he  required,  by  a  public 
edict,  that  each  citizen  should  declare,  upon  oath,  his  name,  his 
dwelling,  the  number  of  his  children,  their  age,  and  the  value  of 
his  whole  property,  under  the  penalty  of  having  his  goods  con- 
fiscated, being  publicly  scourged,  and  sold  for  a  slave. 

After  this  numeration,  which  was  called  census^  Servius  divided 
the  whole  body  of  the  citizens,  without  distinction  of  rank,  birth, 
or  nation,  into  four  tribesy  named,  from  the  quarters  where  they 
dwelt.  Palatine^  SuburraUy  Collatine  and  EsqtAline.  These 
comprehended  only  such  as  dwelt  within  the  city.  He  formed 
other  tribes  of  such  as  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  Roman  citizens, 
but  lived  without  the  walls,  or  in  the  country.  Of  these  the 
number  is  uncertain,  some  authors  making  the  rustic  tribes  amount 
to  fifteen,  others  to  seventeen,  and  others  again  to  twenty-six. 
The  number  probably  varied,  according  as  the  Romans  extended 
their  frontier.  These  rustic  tribes  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Roman  history.  It  is  only  necessary  to  remark  at  present,  that 
in  early  times  it  was  held  more  honorable  to  be  incluaed  in  those 
of  the  city;  but  this  distinction  did  not  always  continue. 

Besides  this  local  division  from  the  places  where  the  different 
citizens  had  their  dwelling-jhouses,  Servius  divided  the  whole  body 
of  the  people  into  six  classes^  and  each  class  into  several  centuries  ; 
but  these  classes  did  not  each  contain  the  same  number  of  cen- 
turies. It  is  to  be  observed  that  a  century  was  so  termed,  not  as 
in  itself  consisting  of  one  hundred  men,  but  as  being  obliged  to 
furnish  and  to  maintain  that  number  of  soldiers  for  the  service 
of  the  state,  in  time  of  war.  In  the  first  class  there  were  no  less 
than  ninety-eight  centuries.  These  were  the  richest  citizens ; 
such  as  were  worth  at  least  100  mtrkc,  about  300Z.  sterling.  The 
second  class  consisted  of  twenty-two  centuries,  and  comprehended 
such  as  were  worth  75  mime,  about  225i.  sterling.  The  third 
class  contained  twenty  centuries,  of  such  as  were  worth  50  miruB^ 
or  150i.  sterling.  The  fourth,  of  twenty-two  centuries,  or  such 
as  were  worth  half  that  sum ;  and  in  the  fifth  were  thirty  centu* 
ries,  of  those  worth  12  minxy  or  36Z.  sterling.  The  last  class, 
though  the  most  numerous  of  the  whole,  formed  but  a  single 
century ;  and  under  this  class  were  comprehended  all  the  poor 
citizens.  Thus  the  whole  body  of  the  Roman  people  was  divided 
into  one  hundred  and  ninety-tliree  centuries— or  portions  of  citi 
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sens  so  termed,  as  furnishing  and  supporting  each  one  hundred 
soldiers  in  time  oF  war.  The  last  class,  the  poor  citizens,  were 
exempted  from  all  taxes  and  public  burdens;  they  were  called 
Capite  Cend^  as  only  making  up  a  number ;  or  were  sometimes 
termed  Proletariiy  as  conti'ibuting  to  the  use  of  the  state  only  by 
raising  progeny.  The  other  classes  were  rated  for  their  propor- 
tions of  tlie  public  taxes,  at  so  much  for  each  century.  The 
military  centuries  of  the  different  classes  formed  separate  bodies 
of  distinct  rank ;  those  of  the  first  class  being  the  highest,  and 
those  of  the  last  the  lowest ;  they  «vere  distinguished  likewise  by 
the  arms  they  bore.  The  one-half  of  each  century  of  soldiers, 
namely,  those  above  forty-five  years  of  age,  were  reserved  for  the 
protection  of  the  city. 

It  was  very  evident  that  the  poorer  citizens  had  no  reason  to 
complain  of  this  new  establishment,  which  exempted  the  greater 
part  from  all  taxes,  and  proportioned  the  burdens  of  the  rest  to 
their  share  of  wealth ;  but  there  was  something  necessary  to  in- 
demnify and  conciliate  the  rich.  For  this  purpose^  Servius  ordain- 
ed that  in  future  the  .people  should  be  assembled  and  give  their 
votes  by  centuries ;  the  first  class,  consisting  of  ninety-eight  centu- 
ries, always  having  the  precedence  in  voting.  Such  was  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  Comitia  Centuriata^  in  which,  henceforward,  the 
chief  magistrates  were  elected,  the  laws  framed,  peace  and  war 
resolved  on,  and,  in  a  word,  in  which  the  supreme  power  of  the 
state  was  vested.  The  Comitia  Curiatay  where  the  people  were 
assembled  by  Curicby  were  now  held  only  for  the  election  of  some 
of  the  priests,  and  a  few  of  the  inferior  magistrates.  The  Comitia 
were  held  in  the  Campus  J\Iartiu8y  without  the  city.  The  peo- 
ple walked  thither  preceded  by  their  officers  and  insigniay  in  all 
the  order  of  a  military  procession,  but  without  arms.  The  king 
alone  had  the  power  of  calling  these  assemblies,  after  consulting 
the  auspices. 

As  in  the  Comitia  Centuriata  all  the  centuries,  or  the  whole 
body  of  the  people,  were  called  to  the  assembly,  the  whole  of  the 
citizens  seemed  to  have  an  equal  share  in  the  public  deliberations. 
Yet  this  was  far  from  being  the  case.  The  poorer  classes  came 
necessarily  to  be  deprived  of  all  influence  in  the  public  measures: 
for  as  there  were  in  all  the  six  classes  one  hundred  and  ninety-three 
centuries,  and  the  first  class  consisted  of  no  less  than  ninety-eight 
of  these,  who  always  gave  their  votes  first,  if  these  were  of  one 
mind,  which  generally  happened  in  important  questions,  the  suf- 
frages of  the  rest  were  of  no  avail,  and  were  not  asked.  If  the 
first  class  was  not  unanimous,  the  second  came  to  have  a  vote ; 
but  there  was  very  rarely  any  opportunity  for  the  inferior  classes 
to  exercise  their  right  of  suffrage.  Thus  the  whole  power  of  the 
state  was  artfully  removed  from  the  body  of  the  people  at  large  to 
the  richer  classes  ;  and  such  was  the  ingenuity  of  this  policy,  that 
all  were  pleased  with  it.     The  rich  were  willing  to  pay  for  their 
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influence  in  the  state,  and  the  poor  were  glad  to  exchange  authority 
for  immunities.  They  were  satisfied  with  the  appearance  of  con- 
sequence which  they  enjoyed  by  being  called  to  the  Comitia; 
and  it  was  not  till  ambitious  men,  to  use  them  as  instruments  for 
their  own  designs,  rendered  them  jealous  of  their  situation,  that 
they  began  to  express  any  discontent. 

The  Census  was  concluded  by  a  ceremony  called  Lustrum^  or 
an  expiation.  The  king  presided  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  bull,  a  ram, 
and  a  hog,  which  were  first  led  three  times  round  the  Campus 
Martius.  Hence  the  sacrifice  was  called  Suovetauriliay  or  some- 
times Taurilia.  It  was  performed  every  five  years,  and  thence 
that  period  was  termed  Lustrum. 

Religion  bad  been  the  earliest  bond  of  union  among  the  states 
of  Greece.  Temples  had  been  erected  at  the  common  charge  of 
the  different  republics,  which  accustomed  them  to  consider  them- 
selves as  one  nation.  After  this  model  Servius  undertook  to 
unite  the  states  of  Latium.  In  order  that  they  might  regard  Rome 
as  a  metropolis,  he  persuaded  them  to  build  at  their  common 
charges  a  magnificent  temple  to  Diana  on  the  Aventine  Mount, 
and  to  repair  thither  once  a  year  to  perform  sacrifice.  Thus  the 
Romans  contracted  a  strict  alliance  with  the  Latian  states,  which 
mainly  contributed  to  increase  their  power.  Servius  was  a  genuine 
and  enlightened  patriot.  In  all  the  changes  which  he  efiected 
in  the  constitution  of  the  state,  ho  had  no  other  end  than  the 
public  good.  Of  the  disinterested  nature  of  his  conduct  he  had 
prei)ared  to  give  the  most  eflectual  demonstration,  by  resigning 
the  crown  and  returning  to  the  condition  of  a  private  citizen,  when, 
to  the  regret  of  his  subjects,  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  most  atrocious 
treason.  His  infamous  daughter,  TuUia,  married  to  Tarquinius, 
the  grandson  of  Priscus,  conspired  with  her  husband  to  dethrone 
and  put  to  death  her  father;  and  this  excellent  prince  was  assas- 
sinated, after  a  reign  of  forty-four  years. 

Tarquinius  had  gained  the  throne  by  the  foulest  of  crimes,  and 
he  resolved  to  secure  himself  in  it  by  violence.  He  acquired  from 
his  manners  the  surname  of  Superbus^  pride  being  the  usual  attend- 
ant of  tyranny  and  cruelty.  Montesquieu  has  attempted  to  vindi- 
cate the  character  of  this  tyrant,  and  even  to  eulogize  his  virtues, 
as  Lord  Orford  has  displayed  his  talents  m  a  vindication  of  our 
English  Tavquin,  Richard  III.,  and  both  with  nearly  the  same 
success.  We  may  admire  the  ingenuity  of  the  advocate  who 
tries  his  powers  in  such  arduous  attempts,  but  we  cannot  judge 
them  entitled  to  praise.  Let  the  man  of  ingenuity  stand  forth  as 
the  champion  of  virtue,  which  too  often  suffers  from  the  envenomed 
tooth  of  envy  and  detraction.  In  this  benevolent  office  he  will 
find  abundant  scope  and  exercise  for  his  talents:  but  to  lessen  the 
criminality  of  the  avowedly  vicious — to  exculpate  from  one  or  from 
a  few  slight  oflTences  where  the  blackest  crimes  have  deservedly 
consigned  a  character  to  infamy — ^in  such  attempts  there  is  much 
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demerit;  for  the  salutary  horror  of  vice  is  thus  weakened  and 
diminished,  and  virtue  herself  is  defrauded  by  lessening  the  value 
of  her  just  reward. 

The  government  of  Tarquinius  was  regulated  by  principles 
totally  opposite  to  those  of  his  predecessor.  He  was  in  every 
sense  a  despot.  With  considerable  military  talents,  he  was  suc- 
cessful in  his  wars  against  the  Yolsci  and  Sabines,  the  Latins  of 
Gabii,  and  other  enemies  of  the  Roman  state;  and  he  used  these 
conquests  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  soldiery,  to  whom  he 
allowed  free  scope  to  ravage  and  plunder  in  the  course  of  hostili- 
ties; but  the  daily  encroachments  which  he  made  on  the  liberties 
of  all  ranks  in  the  state,  and  the  extreme  severity  and  cruelty  he 
displayed  in  support  of  an  arbitrary  control,  soon  rendered  him  the 
object  of  universal  detestation.  The  more  powerful  of  the  citizens, 
who,  from  their  influence  with  the  people,  excited  the  fears  and 
jealousy  of  the  tyrant,  were  on  various  pretences  arraigned  and 
j)ut  to  death.  Others,  against  whom  there  was  no  pretext  for 'a 
judicial  accusation,  were  privately  assassinated.  Thus  he  put  to 
death  the  father  and  the  brother  of  Lucius  Junius^  two  of  the 
most  respectable  of  the  citizens.  Lucius  himself,  to  escape  a 
similar  fate,  counterfeited  fatuity,  and  thence  acquired  the  denomi- 
nation of  Brutus, 

This  most  sanguinary  tyrant,  whose  enormous  oflfences  daily 
called  for  vengence  from  an  injured  people,  was  yet  sufl^ered  to 
reign  for  twenty-four  years,  and  was  at  length  punished  for  a 
crime  which  was  not  his  own.  His  son  Sextus,  equally  lawless  and 
flagitious,  had  committed  a  rape  on  Lucretia,  the  wife  of  CoIIa- 
tinus,  and  the  injured  matron,  unable  to  survive  her  dishonor, 
stabbed  herself  in  the  presence  of  her  husband  and  kindred. 
Brutus,  a  witness  to  this  shocking  scene,  drew  the  dagger  from 
her  breast,  and  swore  by  the  eternal  gods  to  be  the  avenger  of 
her  death — an  oath  immediately  taken  by  all  who  were  present. 
The  dead  body  of  the  violated  Lucretia  was  brought  mto  the 
forum,  and  Bmtus,  throwing  off  his  assumed  disguise  of  insanity, 
appeared  the  passionate  advocate  of  a  just  revenge,  and  the  ani- 
mated orator  in  the  cause  of  liberty  against  tyrannical  oppression. 
The  people  were  roused  in  a  moment,  and  were  prompt  and 
unanimous  in  their  procedure.  Tarquinius  was  at  this  time  absent 
from  the  city,  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Rutulians.  The  senate 
was  assembled,  and  pronounced  a  decree  which  banished  for  ever 
the  tyrant,  and  at  the  same  time  utterly  abolished  the  name  and 
office  of  king.  This  decree  was  immediately  confirmed  by  the 
people  in  the  Comitia,  who  at  the  same  time  added  to  it  a  tremen- 
dous sanction,  devoting  to  the  infernal  gods  every  Roman  who 
should  by  word  or  deed  endeavor  to  counteract  or  invalidate  it. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  regal  government  at  Rome,  which 
had  subsisted  for  244  years.  On  this  first  period  of  the  Romao 
histor}'- 1  shall  here  offer  a  few  reflections. 
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The  constitution  of  the  Roman  government  was  at  first  nomin* 
ally  monarchical;  but  in  fact  the  kings  of  Rome  seem  to  have 
enjoyed  but  a  very  moderate  share  of  those  powers  which  ordi- 
narily attend  the  monarchical  government.  We  have  seen  that 
the  regal  dignity  was  elective,  and  that  the  choice  resided  in  the 

C3ople.  It  was  the  senate  who  most  frequently  proposed  the 
ws,  but  it  was  the  people  in  their  Comitia  who  ratified  them; 
nor  could  the  king,  without  the  consent  of  the  people,  proclaim  war 
or  peace.  These  rights  of  the  people  we  find  acknowledged  by 
the  people  without  dispute;  nor  does  it  appear,  till  the  reign  of 
the  last  Tarquin,  that  any  attempts  were  made,  upon  the  part  of 
the  throne,  to  extend  the  monarchical  authority  so  limited  and 
restrained. 

A  constitution  thus  attempered  is  not  naturally  the  result  of  the 
first  union  of  a  savage  tribe;  and  hence  has  arisen  the  idea  of  ex- 
traordinary political  abilities  in  the  founder  of  this  monarchy, 
Romulus,  to  whom  several  writers  have  chosen  to  attribute  the 
whole  formation  of  a  system  which  it  is  more  reasonable  to  believe 
was  the  slow  growth  of  lime  and  of  experience.  With  these 
authors,  no  lawgiver  is  supposed  to  have  ever  proceeded  upon  a 
more  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  the  political  estab- 
lishments of  different  states,  or  a  juster  estimate  of  their  merits 
and  defects,  than  Romulus,  a  youtn  of  eighteen,  in  that  system  of 
regulations  which  he  laid  down  for  those  rude  shepherds  or  rob- 
bers whom  he  is  said  to  have  assembled  and  formed  into  a  com- 
munity. 

These  romantic  notions  have,  I  believe,  originated  in  a  great 
measure  from  an  implicit  reliance  on  the  account  of  the  origin  of 
the  Roman  state  given  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  whose 
work,  however  ingenious,  and  in  many  respects  estimable,  is  by 
no  means  to  be  relied  on  as  a  sure  authority  in  tracing  the  early 
history  of  Rome,  which  he  himself  confesses  that  he  has  founded 
chiefly  upon  ancient  fables,  treated  with  neglect  or  passed  over 
by  other  writers.  Indeed  the  fables  which  he  relates  carry  their 
own  confutation  along  with  them  ;  for  what  fiction  can  be  more 
absurd  and  incredible  than  to  suppose  an  ignorant  and  lude  youth, 
the  leader  of  a  gang  of  banditti,  or  the  chief  of  a  troop  of  shep- 
herds, immediately  after  he  had  reared  the  turf  walls  of  his  pro- 
jected city,  calling  together  his  followers,  and  delivering  a  labored 
and  methodical  oration  on  the  nature  of  the  different  kinds  of 
government,  such  as  he  had  heard  existed  in  Greece  and  other 
nations,  desiring  his  hearers  seriously  to  weigh  the  advantages  and 
defects  of  those  different  political  constitutions,  and  •modestly  con- 
cluding with  a  declaration  that  he  is  ready  to  accede  with  cheer- 
fulness to  wliatever  form  they,  in  their  aggregate  wisdom,  may 
decree?  On  this  absurd  fiction  Dionysius  rears  the  structure  of  a 
finely  attempered  constitution,  all  at  once  framed  and  adopted  by 
this  troop  of  barbarians;  a  beautiful  system,  judiciously  blending 
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monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy.  Dionysius,  however^  has, 
with  singular  injudiciousness,  discredited  his  own  autliority,  by 
making  a  foolish  parade  of  the  motives  which  induced  him  to  com- 
pile his  history.  He  owns  that  his  chief  object  was  to  render  his 
work  a  pleasing  and  popular  composition;  something  that  might 
flatter  the  pride  of  the  Romans,  and  inspire  his  own  countrymen, 
the  Greeks,  with  a  high  idea  of  the  dignity  of  their  conquerors. 
"The  Greeks,"  says  he,  " deceived  by  vulgar  report,  imagined 
tliat  the  founders  of  Rome  were  barbarians,  and  vagabonds  without 
house  or  home,  and  those  too  the  slaves  and  dependents  of  their 
leader.  To  efface  these  impressions  from  the  mrads  of  my  coun- 
trymen, and  engage  them  to  entertain  more  just  notions,  so  as  not 
to  repine  at  being  subject  to  a  people  who,  from  superiority  of 
merit,  have  a  natural  right  to  the  dominion  over  all  others,  I  under- 
take this  work.  Let  them  cease  to  accuse  fortune  of  this  dispen- 
sation, since  it  is  agreeable  to  an  eternal  law  of  nature  that  the 
strong  should  be  the  rulers  of  the  weak.  My  countrymen  will 
now  learn  from  history  that  Rome  had  scarcely  sprung  into  exist- 
ence when  she  began  to  produce  myriads  of  men,  than  whom  no 
state,  either  Grecian  or  barbarian,  ever  reared  more  pious,  more 
lust,  more  temperate,  more  brave,  or  more  skilful  in  war. — But 
these  wonderful  men,  (continues  he,)  are  unknown  to  the  Greeks 
from  the  want  of  an  historian  worthy  to  record  their  merits."*  It 
will  be  readily  allowed  that  a  preface  of  this  nature  is  not  fitted  to 
increase  our  opinion  either  of  the  truth,  the  candor,  or  even  the 
judgment  of  the  historian. 

To  return: — The  notions,  therefore,  which  some  modern  writers, 
relying  on  the  authority  of  Dionysius,  have  adopted,  of  the  won- 
derful political  talents  of  Romulus,  and  that  judicious  temperament 
he  is  supposed  to  have  made  between  the  power  of  the  sovereign, 
the  authority  of  the  senate,  and  the  rights  of  the  people,  seem  to 
be  little  else  than  a  chimaera.  The  first  political  institutions  of 
the  Roman  state  were,  like  those  of  every  other,  simple  and 
inartificial ;  suited  to  the  immediate  wants,  and  corresponding  to 
the  exigencies  of  a  rude  tribe,  first  forming  itself  into  a  regular 
community  ;  but  of  whom,  individual  members  had  probably  been 
the  exiles  or  fugitives  from  a  state  enjoying  some  degree  of  civili- 
zation, and  subject  to  laws  and  institutions,  which  they  were  thus 
enabled  to  impart  to  the  new  society  they  had  agreed  to  form, 
and  of  which  they  had  chosen  Romulus  to  be  the  chief,  or  sove- 
reign. The  fabric  of  the  Roman  government,  such  as  we  find  it 
within  the  period  of  any  history  we  can  deem  authentic,  was,  like 
every  other,  the  gradual  result  of  circumstances,  tlie  fruit  of  time 
and  of  political  emergency. 

The  early  constitution  of  the  Roman  senate  has  given  occasion 
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to  much  learned  disquisition.  The  most  judicious  writers  have 
candidly  confessed,  thai,  with  regard  to  the  original  mode  of  elect- 
ing its  members,  they  pretend  to  nothing  more  than  conjecture; 
as  the  ancient  authors  have  been  sparing  in  their  information,  ex- 
tremely obscure,  and  often  contradictory  in  their  accounts.  The 
most  probable  opinion  seems  to  be  that  of  the  Abb6  Vertot — that, 
during  the  regal  government,  the  kings  had  the  sole  right  of  nomi- 
nating the  senators;  that  the  consuls  succeeded  them  in  this  power; 
and  that,  when  these  magistrates  became  too  much  engaged  in 
war  to  attend  to  domestic  policy,  that  privilege  devolved  upon  the 
censors.  The  senators  were,  at  first,  always  chosen  out  of  the 
order  of  the  patricians ;  that  is,  out  of  those  families  descended 
from  the  first  Centum  Patres  who  are  supposed  to  have  been 
named  by  Romulus.  But  afterwards,  tlie  right  of  election  to  that 
dignity  became  common  to  the  people  and  was  among  the  first  of 
those  privileges  to  which  they  obtained  an  equal  title  with  the 
patricians.  The  authority  of  the  senate,  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
commonwealth,  was  very  extensive.  No  assembly  of  the  people 
could  be  held  but  in  consequence  of  their  decree ;  nor  could  such 
assembly  take  any  matter  under  consideration  that  had  not  first 
Deen  debated  in  the  senate.  It  was  even  necessary,  in  order  to 
give  the  Plebiscita^  or  decrees  of  the  people^  any  effect,  that  they 
should  be  confirmed  by  a  second  decree  of  the  senate ;  and  hence, 
with  apparent  justice,  the  government  of  the  Romans,  during  the 
earlier  times  of  the  Republic,  has  been  termed  rather  an  aristocracy 
than  a  democracy. 

Prom  this  exorbitant  power  of  the  senate  the  first  diminutions 
were  made  by  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  as  we  shall  soon  see ; 
but  this  was  not  without  a  violent  and  lasting  struggle  on  the  part 
of  the  senate  to  maintain  what  had  been  their  original  rights  :  those 
privileges,  however,  which  remained  always  in  the  senate,  and 
which  the  people  never  pretended  to  call  in  question,  were  very 
extensive.  The  senate  always  continued  to  have  the  direction  of 
every  thing  that  regarded  religion :  they  had  the  custody  of  the 
public  treasure,  and  the  absolute  disposal  of  it :  they  gave  audience 
to  ambassadors,  decided  the  fate  of  vanquished  nations,  disposed  of 
the  governments  of  the  provinces,  and  took  cognisance,'  by  appeal, 
of  all  crimes  committed  throughout  the  empire.  In  one  particular, 
upon  great  emergencies,  their  autliority  was  truly  supreme  and 
despotical.  In  times  of  imminent  danger,  the  senate  issued  its 
decree,  Dent  operam  ConsuleSy  ne  quid  Respublica  detrimenti 
capiat;  a  decree  which  gave  to  these  chief  magistrates  a  supreme 
and  unlimited  power  for  the  time,  independent  both  of  the  senate 
which  conferred  it,  and  of  the  people.  Such  were  the  acknow- 
ledged powers  of  the  Roman  senate  through  the  whole  period  of 
the  commonwealth.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  perpetual  council,  whose 
province  it  was  to  superintend  all  the  magistrates  of  the  state,  and 
VOL.  I.  39 
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to  watch  over  the  safety  of  the  republic.  Yet  in  the  more  ad- 
vanced times  of  the  common weahli,  the  senate  always  made  a 
show  of  acknowledging  the  last,  or  executive  power  to  be  lodged 
in  the  people ;  Senatus  censuit^  populus  jussit:  although  this  may 
fairly  be  supposed  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  piece  of  affected 
moderation  :  since  we  know  that  they  retained  the  full  exercise  of 
those  powers  we  have  mentioned,  even  after  all  the  encroachments 
of  the  people,  down  to  the  times  of  the  Gracchi,  (a.  u.  c.  620,) 
when  their  authority  suffered,  indeed,  a  great  abridgment. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  regal  government,  the  territory  belong- 
ing to  the  Roman  state  was  extremely  limited.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  onlv  forty  miles  in  length  and  thirty  in  breadth.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  Romans  in  extending  their  frontier  was  at  first  ex- 
tremely slow.  Time  was  requisite  for  subduing  nations  as  warlike 
as  themselves  :  and  the  methods  both  of  making  conquests  and 
preserving  them  were  little  known.  This  was  the  reason  why 
the  first  care  of  the  Romans,  most  wisely,  was  lo  strengthen  them- 
selves in  their  possessions.  It  would  have  weakened  them  too 
much  had  they  early  attempted  to  extend  their  boundaries.  The 
only  use  they  yet  made  of  their  victories  was  to  naturalize  the 
inhabitants  of  some  of  the  conquered  states,  and  thus  increase  their 
population.  By  this  wise  forbearance  they  became  a  powerful 
state,  though  within  a  narrow  territory;  because  their  strength  was 
always  superior  to  their  enterprises.  They  derived,  likewise,  from 
the  small  extent  of  their  lands,  a  spirit  of  moderation  and  frugality. 
It  was  thus  they  paved  the  way  for  extending  their  limits  afterwards 
with  advantage  ;  and  this  judicious  policy  of  choosing  at  first  to 

f)ossess  rather  too  small  than  too  extensive  a  territory,  laid  the  solid 
bundation  of  their  future  greatness. 

*  But  with  regard  to  the  real  forces  or  strength  both  of  the  Romans 
and  of  their  rival  states  in  those  early  limes,  we  are,  on  the  whole, 
extremely  ignorant.  The  Roman  historians  appear  to  have  exag- 
gerated greatly  in  these  particulars.  We  find  in  those  authors, 
that,  notwithstanding  very  bloody  engagements,  the  Romans,  as 
well  as  their  enemies — the  Latins,  Sabines,  iEqui,  and  Volsci — 
take  the  field  next  campaign  with  armies  still  more  numerous  than 
before.  Yet  the  cities  and  territories  which  furnished  those  armies 
were  extremely  inconsiderable.  The  country  to  which  they  be- 
longed was  not  remarkable  for  its  fertility;  and  in  such  a  state  of 
perpetual  warfare,  the  inhabitants,  constantly  intent  on  ravaging  and 
pillaging,  could  not  possibly  cultivate  it  to  advantage.  We  have 
every  reason,  therefore,  to  believe  that  the  numbers  of  those  armies 
said  to  have  been  brought  into  the  field  are  greatly  exaggerated. 

The  frequent,  and  indeed  incessant  wars  between  those  neigh- 
boring nations  and  the  Roman  state  during  the  early  periods — 
continually  renewed,  in  spite  of  repeated  treaties,  and  many  signal, 
and  apparently  decisive  victories — are  subjects  of  just  surprise. 
M.  Montesquieu  has  assigned  a  very  ingenious  cause  for  this  dis- 
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regard  of  treaties.  It  was  a  maxim  among  the  states  of  Italy, 
that  treaties  or  conventions  made  with  one  king  or  chief  magis- 
trate had  no  binding  oUigation  upon  his  successor.  This,  says 
he,  was  a  sort  of  law  of  nations  among  them.  It  were  to  be 
wished  that  ingenious  writer  had  given  some  special  authority  for 
this  very  singular  fact,  instead  of  contenting  himself  with  saying 
in  general  that  it  appears  throughout  the  history  of  the  kings  of 
Rome. 

In  the  subsequent  periods  of  the  Roman  history,  hostilities  more 
generally  commenced  upon  the  part  of  the  Romans  than  on  that 
of  their  neighbors;  of  which  there  seems  to  have  been  this  sim- 
ple cause,  that  the  chief  magistrates,  the  consuls,  being  changed 
every  year,  it  was  natural  for  every  magistrate  to  endeavor  to 
signalize  himself  as  much  as  he  could  during  the  short  period  of 
his  administration.  Hence  the  consuls  were  always  persuading 
the  senate  to  some  new  military  enterprise;  and  that  body  soon 
became  glad  of  a  pretext  which,  by  employing  the  people  in  an 
occupation  they  were  fond  of,  prevented  all  intestine  disquiets  and 
mutinies.  That  this  continual  engagement  in  war,  and  consequent 
characteristical  military  spirit  of  the  Romans,  was  owing  to  nothing 
else  than  their  situation,  is  rendered  the  more  probable  from  this 
fact,  that,  excepting  a  small  circle  of  the  states  immediately  around 
and  in  their  vicinity,  which  necessarily  contracted  the  same  military 
spirit,  all  the  other  nations  of  Italy  were  indolent,  voluptuous,  and 
inactive. 

The  regal  government  among  the  Romans  subsisted  for  244 
years,  and  during  all  that  time  only  seven  kings  are  said  to  have 
reigned.  This  statement  is  extraordinary;  and  the  more  so  when 
we  consider  that  there  was  no  hereditary  succession,  where  some- 
times an  infant  succeeds  to  an  old  man;  but  each  king  was  ad- 
vanced in  life  when  he  ascended  the  throne;  that  several  of  them 
died  a  violent  death,  and  that  the  last  of  them  lived  thirteen  years 
after  his  expulsion .  These  are  circumstances  which  have  suggest- 
ed considerable  doubt  with  regard  to  this  period  of  the  Roman 
history;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  ^ven  durinff  the  first 
five  centuries  from  the  alleged  period  of  the  building  of  Rome,  we 
can  be  very  little  assured  that  the  detail  of  facts  which  is  com- 
monly received  on  the  authority  of  Livy  and  Dionysius  is  perfectly 
authentic.  It  is  an  undisputed  fact,  that  during  the  greater  part 
of  that  lime  there  were  no  historians.  The  first  Roman  \vho 
undertook  to  write  the  history  of  his  countiy,  was  Fabius  Pictor, 
who  lived  during  the  second  Punic  war,  (a.  u.  c.  535,  and  b.  c. 
218,)  to  which  period  he  brought  down  his  work;  but  flie  mate- 
rials from  which  it  was  compiled  were,  if  we  may  credit  Dionysius, 
in  a  great  measure  traditionary  reports;  nor  is  his  chronology  to 
be  relied  on.  We  know,  indeed,  with  some  certainty,  that  there 
were  no  authentic  monuments  of  the  early  ages  at  tliis  time 
existing  among  the^  Romans.     Livv  tells  us,  that  almost  all  the 
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ancient  records  of  their  history  perished  by  fire  when  the  ci^  was 
taken  by  the  Gauls.  This  author,  therefore,  with  great  candor, 
gives  his  readers  to  understand  that  he  does  not  warrant  the  authen- 
ticity of  what  he  relates  of  those  ancient  times.  "It  has  been 
allowed,"  says  he,  "to  antiquity  to  mix  what  is  human  or  natural 
with  the  divine  or  supernatural,  and  thus  to  magnify  or  exalt  the 
origin  of  empires;  but  on  such  traditions  I  lay  litrie  stress;  and 
what  weight  or  authority  may  be  given  to  them  I  shall  not  here 
stop  to  consider."  * 

rrom  such  and  similar  considerations,  some  critics  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  reject  as  entirely  fabulous  the  whole  history  of  those 
first  five  hundred  years  of  the  Roman  story:  but  this  is  to  push 
the  skeptical  spirit  greatly  too  far.  There  is,  indeed,  a  mist  of 
doubt  hanging  over  the  origin  of  this  great  people,  as  over  that  of 
most  of  the  ancient  nations:  and  it  is  the  part  of  sober  and  dis- 
criminating judgment  to  separate  what  has  the  probability  of 
authenticity  from  what  is  palpably  fabulous,  and  thus  to  form  for 
itself  a  rational  creed,  even  with  regard  to  those  ages  where  the 
materials  of  history  are  most  deficient.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to 
conceive  that  the  great  outlines  of  the  revolutions  and  fortune  of 
nations,  in  remote  periods  of  time,  may  be  preserved  for  manjr 
centuries  by  tradition  alone,  tliough  extremely  natural  that,  in  this 
traditionary  record,  the  truth  may  undergo  a  liberal  interraixturtt 
of  fable  and  romance. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Interregnam — CpdiuIb  appointed  with  sovereign  power — Conspiracy  against 
the  new  Government — Patriotism  of  Brutus — ^VaJerian  Law— War  with  Por- 
sena — Popular  disturbances — Debts  of  the  Poor — A  Dictator  appointed- 
Impolitic  conduct  of  the  Patricians — ^Their  Concessions — ^Tribunes  of  the 
People  created — Change  in  the  Constitution — Reflections  on/ 

Tarquinius  Superbus  had  trampled  on  all  the  constitutional 
restraints,  and  on  all  the  regulations  of  the  preceding  sovereigns. 
He  had  «ever  assembled  the  senate,  nor  called  together  the  people 


*Datur  hieo  venia  antiquitati,  ut  miscendo  humana  divinis^  primordia  utbi 
am  augastioni  faciat — Sed  hiec  et  his  similia,  utcunque  animad versa  aut  osti- 
mata  erunt,  haud  eqoidero  in  magno  ponam  discrimine. — Liv.  Hist,  lib.  i. 
Proem 
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in  the  Comitia.  He  is  even  said  to  have  destroyed  or  broken 
the  tablets  on  which  the  laws  were  written,  in  order  to  efTace  all 
remembrance  of  them.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  after  his  ex- 
pulsion, that  new  tablets  should  be  framed,  and  these,  we  may 
presume,  were  much  the  same  with  the  former. 

An  interregnum  took  place  for  some  time,  and  during  this  time 
the  supreme  power  was  lodged  by  the  senate  in  the  hands  of  Lu- 
cretius. Brutus  having  in  his  possession  some  writings  of  Servius 
TuIIius,  containing,  as  it  is  said,  the  plan  of  a  -republican  govern- 
ment, these  were  read  to  the  senate  and  people,  and  approved  of. 
The  regal  government  had  become  completely  odious,  and  it  was 
agreed  to  commit  the  supreme  authority  to  two  magistrates,  to  be 
annually  elected  by  the  people  out  of  the  order  of  the  patricians. 
To  these  they  gave  the  name  of  Consules;  a  modest  title,  says 
the  Abb^  de  Vertot,  which  gave  to  understand  that  these  magis- 
trates were  rather  the  counsellors  of  the  republic  than  its  sovereigns, 
and  that  the  only  point  which  they  ought  to  have  in  view  was  its 
preservation  and  glory.  But,  in  fact,  the  authority  of  the  consuls 
differed  scarcely  any  thing  from  that  of  the  kings.  They  had  the 
chief  administration  of  justice,  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  public 
money,  the  power  of  convoking  the  senate,  and  assembling  the 
people,  of  raising  troops,  naming  all  the  officers,  and  the  right  of 
making  peace,  war,  and  alliance;  in  short,  unless  that  their  au- 
thority was  limited  to  a  year,  they  were  in  every  respect  kings. 
The  consuls  wore  the  purple  robe,  they  had  the  sella  curulis,  or 
ivory  chair  of  state,  and  each  of  them  was  attended  by  twelve 
lictors  armed  with  the  fasces,  the  symbols  of  their  power  of  life 
and  death.  The  two  first  consuls  were  Brutus  and  Collatinus, 
the  husband  of  Lucretia. 

These  magistrates,  we  have  said,  were  elected  out  of  the  body 
of  the  patricians;  an  exclusive  privilege  which,  in  fact,  rendered 
the  constitution  purely  aristocratical.  But  the  jealousy  of  the 
people  was  not  yet  alarmed;  and  they  were  so  well  pleased  to  be 
freed  from  the  despotic  power  of  a  single  tyrant,  tliat  it  did  not 
occur  to  them  that  they  had  any  thing  to  dread  from  a  mukitude 
of  tyrants. 

On  this  change  of  the  government,  solemn  sacrifices  were  per- 
formed, the  city  was  purified  by  an  expiation  or  lustrum,  and  the 
people  renewed  their  oath  against  the  name  and  office  of  king. 
Tarquin  was  at  this  time  in  Etruria,  where  he  prevailed  on  two  of 
the  most  powerful  cities,  Veii  and  Tarquinii,  to  espouse  his  cause. 
These  states  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  with  a  formal  requisition, 
that  the  exiled  prince  might  be  allowed  to  return  and  give  an 
account  of  his  conduct;  but  as  it  must  have  been  foreseen  that 
such  a  proposal  could  meet  with  no  regard,  the  true  purpose  of 
the  embassy  was  to  secure  a  party  in  the  interest  of  Tarquin,  who 
miglit  cooperate  in  a  meditated  attempt  to  restore  him  to  power; 
and  this  purpose  tliey  gained  by  a  liberal  employment  of  bribes 
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and  promises.  The  conspiracy,  however,  was  detected;  and  it 
was  found  that  among  the  chief  persons  concerned  were  the  two 
sons  of  Brutus,  and  the  nephews  of  Collatinus.  An  example  was 
now  exhibited,  severely  virtuous  indeed,  but  which  the  necessity 
of  circumstances  required  and  justified.  Brutus  himself  sat  in 
judgment  upon  his  two  sons,  and  condemned  them  to  be  beheaded, 
himself  witnessing  their  execution.  Exuit  patrem  ut  consukm 
ageret^  orbusque  vivercy  quam  publicm  vindidm  devesse  vialuit.* 
Such  is  the  reflection  of  Valerius  Maximus,  but  that  of  Livy  is 
more  natural;  he  remarks  that  Brutus,  resolute  as  he  was  in  the 
performance  of  this  severe  duty,  could  not  lay  aside  the  character, 
nor  suppress  the  feelings  of  a  father.  'Quum  inter  omne  tempus 
pcUerj  vuUusque  et  os  ejus  spectaculo  esset^  eminente  animo  patrioj 
inter  puhlicce  pance  ministerium.j  Collatinus  had  not  strength  to 
imitate  that  example,  and  his  endeavor  to  avert  the  punishment 
of  his  nephews  procured  his  own  deposition  and  banishment. 

War  was  now  the  last  resource  of  Tarquin;  and,  at  the  head 
of  the  armies  of  Veii  and  Tarquinii,  he  marched  against  the  Ro- 
mans. He  was  met  by  the  consuls  Brutus  and  Publius  Valerius, 
who,  on  the  expulsion  of  Collatinus  had  been  chosen  in  his  room, 
and  an  engagement  ensued,  in  which  Brutus  lost  his  life.  The  fate 
of  the  battle  was  doubtful;  but  the  Romans  claimed  the  victory, 
and  Valerius  was  honored  with  a  triumph,  a  ceremony  hencefor- 
ward usually  conferred  on  a  victorious  general  after  a  decisive 
engagement.  A  higher  honor  was  paid  to  the  memory  of  Brutus, 
for  whom  the  whole  city  wore  mourning  for  ten  months. 

So  much  was  the  ardor  of  liberty  kept  alive  by  the  attempts  of 
tlie  exiled  prince,  and  such  the  jealousy  of  the  Romans,  roused  by 
the  slightest  indications  of  an  ambitious  spirit  in  any  of  the  citizens, 
that  Valerius,  notwithstanding  the  high  favor  he  enjoyed  on  account 
of  his  public  services,  had,  from  a  few  circumstances  apparently 
of  the  most  trifling  nature,  almost"  lost  his  whole  popularity.  He 
had  neglected,  for  some  lime,  to  summon  the  comitia  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  new  consul,  and  he  had  built  a  splendid  dwelling  for 
himself  on  the  summit  of  the  Palatine  hill,  which  commanded  a 
prospect  of  the  whole  city. — ^strong  symptoms,  it  was  thought,  of 
the  most  dangerous  ambition.  Whether,  in  reality,  he  entertained 
such  designs  as  were  attributed  to  him,  may  well  be  doubted;  but 
It  is  generally  believed  that  a  hint  of  his  danger  made  him  at 
once  so  zealous  a  patriot,  and  so  strenuous  a  champion  for  the 
rights  of  the  people,  that  he  thence  acquired  the  ambiguous  sur- 
name of  Poplicola.     He  pulled  down  his  aspiring  palace,  and 


*  **  He  sacrificed  the  feelings  of  a  father  to  the  obligations  of  chief  magiitrate, 
and  preferred  a  childless  old  age  to  any  failure  of  his  duty  to  the  state.*' 

t  <*  While  all  the  time  his  looks  betrayed  the  feelings  of  a  father,  the  pore 
patriotism  of  his  soul  prevailed  in  the  administration  of  public  justice.** 
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contented  himself  with  a  low  mansion  in  an  obscure  quarter  of  the 
city.  Whenever  he  appeared  in  public  he  ordered  the  consular 
fasces  to  be  lowered  before  the  people,  and  the  axes  to  be  laid 
aside,  which  henceforth  were  borne  by  the  lictors  only  without  the 
walls  of  the  city.  He  caused  a  law  lo  be  passed,  which  made  it 
death  for  any  citizen  to  aim  at  being  king  ;  he  refused  to  take 
custody  of  the  money  levied  for  the  expenses  of  war,  and  caused 
that  charge  to  be  conferred  on  two  of  the  senators.  But  of  all 
sacrifices  to  liberty,  that  which  in  fact  most  materially  enlarged 
the  power  of  the  people  was  a  new  law,  which  permitted  any 
citizen  who  had  been  condemned  to  death  by  a  magistrate,  or 
even  to  banishment,  or  coporal  punishment,  to  appeal  to  the  peo 
pie ;  the  sentence  being  suspended  till  their  decision  was  given 
This  law,  which,  from  the  name  of  its  author  was  termed  Vah" 
rian^  struck  most  severely  against  the  aristocracy ;  and  from  this 
era  we  may  date  the  commencement  of  the  democratic  constitution 
of  the  Roman  government,     (a.  u.  c.  244. — b.  c.  510.) 

For  thirteen  years  after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquinius  Superbus, 
the  Romans  were  involved  in  continual  wars  upon  his  account. 
Of  these  the  most  remarkable  was  the  war  with  Porsena,  king  of 
Etruria,  who  had  taken  arms  in  behalf  of  the  exiled  prince.  The 
detail  of  this  war  by  the  Roman  writers  would  be  extremely  unin- 
teresting, were  it  not  embellished  by  some  romantic  stories  which 
have  much  the  air  of  fable.  Such  are  the  defence  of  a  bridge  by 
Horatius  Cocles^  single,  against  the  whole  Etrurian  army ;  the 
attempt  to  assassinate  Porsena  by  JMutius  SccBvola,  and  the  proof 
he  gave  of  his  fortitude  by  holding  his  hand  in  the  fire  till  it  was 
consumed ;  the  story  of  Clelia  the  hostage,  and  her  companions, 
who  swam  across  the  Tiber  amidst  a  shower  of  arrows  ; — ^beautiful 
incidents,  but  scarcely  entitled  to  the  credit  of  historical  facts. 
Such  examples,  however,  of  invincible  resolution  are  said  to  have 
produced  a  striking  effect  on  the  mind  of  Porsena,  and  to  have 
converted  him  from  an  enemy  into  a  firm  friend  and  ally  of  the 
Romans.  Tarquin,  nevertheless,  found  still  a  powerful  support 
from  the  external  enemies,  and  doubtless  from  some  of  the  traitor- 
ous subjects  of  the  republic.  Thirty  of  the  states  of  Latium  con- 
tinued still  in  his  interest,  and  the  war  was  carried  on  with  as  much 
animosity  as  ever. 

The  Romans  were  in  a  train  of  success  when  there  arose  among 
them  such  violent  dissensions  as  had  very  near  caused  the  most 
fatal  consequences.  As  these  domestic  disturbances  continued 
long  to  embroil  the  republic,  and  were  the  source  of  many  import- 
ant revolutions,  it  is  proper  to  consider  their  origin  with  some 
attention. 

We  have  already  seen  that  in  the  time  of  Romulus,  when  the 
first  partition  was  made  of  the  lands,  a  certain  proportion  was 
reserved  for  the  public  uses,  and  the  rest  distributed  among  tlie 
people  by  equal  shares  of  two  acres  to  each  Roman  citizen.    After- 
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wards,  when  Rome  was  extending  her  territory,  new  partitions 
were  made  of  the  conquered  lands,  but  not  with  the  same  impar- 
tiality and  equality.  A  part  was  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  slate, 
but  the  patricians  generally  contrived  to  get  the  rest  into  their 
hands,  allowing  no  share  to  the  inferior  ranks  of  the  people.  These 
abuses  became  more  frequent  from  the  time  of  Servius's  new 
arrangement,  which  gave  the  richer  citizens  an  entire  ascendency 
in  the  state,  and  they  increased  still  more  from  the  time  of  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  kings,  when  the  government  became,  as  we  have 
seen,  aristocratic.nl.  This  inequality  of  property  continually  increas- 
ing, and  the  indigence  of  the  lower  classes  obliging  them  frequently 
to  contract  debls,  they  found,  in  a  little  time,  that  they  were 
stripped  by  the  severity  of  their  creditors  even  of  those  inconsid- 
erable pittances  of  land  from  which  they  derived  their  subsistence. 
It  .was  one  of  the  early  laws  of  the  Roman  state,  that  a  debtor 
who  was  unable  to  pay  was  delivered  ua  a  slave  to  his  creditor ; 
he  was  chained  that  he  might  not  escape,  and  was  employed  in 
the  hardest  labor.  The  grievance  was  further  increased  by  this 
flagrant  injustice— ^that  there  was  no  law  which  limited  the  rate  of 
interest  on  borrowed  money,  so  that  many  of  those  miserable  ple- 
beians, incurring  at  first  a  trifling  debt,  saw  themselves  stripped  of 
all  they  possessed,  and  reduced  to  a  state  of  the  most  intolerable 
sei-vitude. 

From  complaints  which  they  found  entirely  disregarded,  they 
proceeded  to  mutiny,  and  to  open  and  violent  expressions  of  their 
mdignaiion  against  the  higher  orders.  The  war  required  new 
levies,  and  the  senate  ordered  that  the  plebeians  should  enroll  and 
arm  in  defence  of  the  common  liberties.  These  peremptorily  re- 
fused the  summons,  declaring  that  they  knew  no  liberties  to  defend, 
since  a  foreign  yoke  could  not  be  more  intolerable  than  the  bondage 
they  experienced  at  home. 

The  senate  was  assembled,  and  the  matter  solemnly  deliberated. 
Some  of  the  higher  order  generously  gave  their  opinion  for  an 
entire  remission  of  the  debts  of  the  poorer  class  of  people  ;  others 
opposed  the  proposal,  as  sanctioning  a  violation  of  faith,  and  a 
criminal  breach  of  legal  obligation.  Appius  Claudius,  a  violent 
and  proud  patrician,  maintained  that  the  people  suflered  nothing 
more  than  their  deserts,  and  that  if  not  kept  in  poverty  they  would 
be  for  ever  factious  and  unruly.  Amidst  these  contending  opin- 
ions, the  senate  was  at  a  loss  what  decision  to  pronounce.  An 
alarm  spread  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy  to  attack  the  city,  and 
this  report  gave  fresh  spirit  to  the  popul.ace.  They  persisted  in 
their  refusal  to  enter  the  rolls,  and  declared  that  if  their  grievances 
were  not  immediately  redressed,  they  would  quit  the  city.  The 
consuls  found  their  authority  of  no  avail,  for  the  Valerian  law  had 
given  every  .citizen  whom  they  condemned,  a  right  of  appealing  to 
ihe  people. 

To  evade  the  force  ^of  this  law,  some  extraordinary  measure  was 
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necessary.  The  senate  passed  a  decree  ordaining  the  consuls  to 
lay  down  their  oflice,  and  enacting  that  in  their  room  a  single 
magistrate  should  be  elected  by  the  senate,  and  confirmed  by  the 
ppople,  who  for  six  months  should  be  invested  with  absolute  and 
unlimited  authority.  The  people  were  assembled  in  the  comitia 
by  centuries,  an  arrangement  which,  as  we  have  seen,  tlirew  the 
whole  power  into  the  hands  of  the  higher  orders,  and  thus  a  decree 
was  easily  obtained  which  ratified  the  ordinance  of  the  senate;  the 
lower  ranks,  perhaps,  flattering  themselves  that  the  new  magistrate 
would  procure  a  redress  of  their  grievances.  This  is  the  first 
instance  of  the  creation  of  a  dictator,  an  expedient  w-hich  we  shall 
see  was  afterwards  in  times  of  necessity  very  frequently  resorted 
to.  The  senate  appointed  one  of  the  consuls,  Clelius,  to  choose 
the  dictator,  (a  form  henceforth  always  observed,)  and  he  named 
to  that  office  his  colleague  Lartius.  Tlie  dictator  chose  for  him- 
self a  lieutenant,  or  magister  equitum;  he  made  the  twenty-four 
lictors  resume  their  axes,  a  siglit  which  struck  terror  into  the  peo- 
ple, and  disposed  them  to  submission  and  obedience.  All  the 
citizens,  whose  names  were  called  by  the  dictator,  were  enrolled 
without  a  murmur.  Four  bodies  of  troops  were  formed,  of  which 
one  was  left  for  defence  of  the  city,  and  with  the  other  three  the 
dictator  took  the  field  against  the  enemy.  He  had  some  successes 
against  the  hostile  states,  which  paved  the  way  for  a  truce  for  a  year, 
and,  in  the  meantime,  Lartius  returned  to  Rome  and  abdicated  his 
office.  In  the  year  following,  when  the  war  was  renewed,  it  ^^as 
found  necessary  to  recur  to  the  same  expedient.  Aulus  Posthumius 
was  chosen  dictator,  who  gained  an  important  victory  near  to  the 
lake  Regillus,  in  which  the  two  sons  of  Tarquin,  Sextus  and  Titus, 
were  slain.  This  put  an  end  to  all  his  prospects.  He  retired  to 
CumcB  in  Campania,  where  he  died  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety; 
and  the  allied  states  now  concluded  peace  with  the  Romans  (a.  u. 
c.  257.)  In  this  year  was  held  the  sixth  census,  or  numeration  of 
the  Roman  people,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the*  number  of  the 
citizens  capable  of  bearing  arms  was  157,700. 

Till  now,  the  senators  had  seen  the  necessity  of  keeping  some 
measures  with  the  people,  lest  they  should  exasperate  them  into 
the  execution  of  a  design  they  sometimes  expressed  of  calling  back 
the  exiled  Tarquins.  As  this  fear  was  now  at  an  end,  the  inso- 
lence of  the  higher  orders  daily  increased.  Appius  Claudius,  who 
was  at  this  time  consul,  now  openly  avowed  a  resolution  of  break- 
ing this  mutinous  spirit  of  the  plebeians,  and  reducing  them  to 
absolute  submission.  But  this  policy  was  no  less  absurd  than  it 
was  tyrannical.  The  plebeians,  from  their  vast  superiority  in 
numbers,  had  only  to  follow  a  united  plan,  to  force  the  higher 
orders  to  compliance  with  any  measure  on  which  they  chose  to 
insist.  A  striking  incident,  which  had  a  powerful  effect  on  their 
passions,  gave  them  this  spirit  of  union,  and  excited  the  most 
violent  ferment  in  the  commonwealth. 
VOL.  I.  40 
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In  the  midst  of  the  public  assembly,  a  venerable  6gure,  hoarf 
with  age,  pale  and  emaciated,  his  countenance  furrowed  with 
anguish,  and  his  whole  appearance  expressive  of  misery  and  calam- 
ity, stood  up  before  the  tribunal  of  the  consuls,  and  prayed  aloud 
for  mercy  against  the  oppression  of  an  inhuman  creditor.  Disfig^ 
ured  as  he  was,  his  countenance  was  known,  and  many  remem- 
bered to  have  seen  him  in  the  wars,  where  he  fought  with  great 
courage,  and  had  received  many  honorable  wounds  in  the  service 
of  his  country.  He  told  his  story  with  affecting  simplicity.  The 
enemy,  in  an  incursion,  had  ravaged  his  little  farm,  and  set  fire  to 
bis  cottage.  Bereft  of  subsistence,  he  had  borrowed,  to  support 
life,  a  small  sum  from  one  of  the  rich  citizens;  the  interest  had 
accumulated,  and  being  quite  unable  to  discliarge  the  debt,  he  had 
delivered  himself  with  two  of  his  children  into  bondage.  In  lliig 
situation  he  affirmed  that  his  merciless  creditor  had  treated  him  as 
the  worst  of  malefactors;  and  throwing  aside  his  garment,  he 
showed  his  back  all  covered  with  blood  from  the  recent  strokes  of 
the  whip.* 

This  miserable  sight  roused  the  populace  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  fury.  They  rushed  upon  the  consul's  tribunal;  and  Appius 
would  have  been  torn  to  pieces,  had  not  the  lictors  cleared  for  him 
a  passage  and  carried  him  off  to  a  place  of  safety.  His  colleague, 
Servilius,  a  man  of  a  moderate  and  humane  spirit,  endeavored  . 
with  tears  in  his  eyes  to  appease  the  tumult,  and  pledged  himself 
to  the  people  to  mediate  with  the  senate  in  their  behalf.  Such 
was  the  state  of  Rome,  when  an  alarm  was  given  that  the  Volsci 
had  entered  the  territory  of  the  republic.  The  senate  felt  its 
weakness;  they  employed  Servilius  to  treat  with  the  people,  and 
he  gave  them  his  promise  that  their  grievances  should  be  consid- 
ered, and  redressed  as  soon  as  the  present  danger  was  removed. 
'  They  enlisted  themselves  under  his  standard,  and  marching  against 
the  Volsci,  engaged  and  defeated  them  with  considerable  slaughter. 

It  had  hitherto  been  customary,  after  every  victory,  where  there 
was  an  acquisition  of  booty,  to  reserve  a  part  of  it  for  the  use  of 
the  state;  but  Servilius,  on  this  occasion,  had  thought  it  a  wise 
policy  to  conciliate  the  troops  by  dividing  the  whole  of  it  among 
(hem.  Appius,  with  much  indiscretion,  thought  proper  to  accuse 
iiim  on  that  score  to  the  senate,  and  to  procure  a  vote  of  that  body 
refusing  him  the  honor  of  a  triumph.  Servilius  felt  the  indignity, 
and  in  an  assembly  of  the  people  in  the  Campus  Martius,  he 
complained  to  them  of  the  senate's  injustice.  The  people  imme- 
diately brought  forth  the  triumphal  car,  and  placing  him  on  it  with 
high  acclamations,  conducted  him  to  the  capitol  with  the  usual 
pomp  of  a  triumph.  But  this  strong  testimony  of  popularity  did 
not  ensure  the  continuance  of  their  favor.     As  Servilius  had  now 
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lost  all  credit  with  the  senate  by  holding  their  authority  in  defi- 
ance, and  hence  found  himself  unable  to  make  good  his  promise 
to  the  people  of  a  redress  of  grievances,  he  soon  became  equally 
obnoxious  to  both  parties. 

The  disorders,  meantime,  continued  as  violent  as  ever,  and  a 
new  alarm  from  the  enemy  obliged  the  senate  again  to  resort  to 
the  nomination,  of  a  dictator.  Marcus  Valerius,  the  brother  of 
Poplicola,  a  man  agreeable  to  the  plebeians,  was  chosen  to  that 
high  office;  and  as  his  private  sentiments  were  favorable  to  their 
cause,  he  had  no  scruple  to  engage  his  word  for  a  redress  of  their 
wrongs,  on  condition  of  thqir  following  his  standard. 

The  enemy  was  subdued,  and  he  now  required  the  senate  to 
fulfll  his  engagements.  But  Appius,  the  stubborn  opponent  of 
every  measure  that  was  favorable  to  the  people,  prevailed  to  have 
this  demand  refused.  There  is,  I  think,  some  question  whether 
the  dictator,  in  virtue  of  that  supreme  power  with  which  he  was 
for  the  time  invested,  could  not  by  his  own  authority  have  enforced 
this  measure,  for  which  his  honor  was  engaged.  But  Valerius 
was  an  old  man,  and  probably  dreaded  the  consequences  of  so 
violent  a  procedure.  He  assembled  the  people,  and,  after  doing 
justice  to  their  bravery  and  patriotism,  he  complained  that  he  was 
not  allowed  to  keep  his  engagements  with  them,  but  declared  that 
his  authority  should  no  longer  countenance  a  breach  of  the  public 
faith,  and  he  immediately  abdicated  his  office. 

The  people,  thus  repeatedly  and  shamefully  deceived,  were 
determined  to  be  no  longer  the  dupes  of  promises.  The  senate, 
apprehensive  of  their  spirit,  had  ordered  the  consuls  not  to  disband 
them,  but  to  lead  them  without  the  walls,  on  pretence  that  the 
enemy  were  still  in  the  field.  The  soldiers,  at  the  time  of  their 
enrolment,  took  an  oath  not  to  desert  their  standards  till  they  were 
formally  disbanded;  but  this  oath  they  eluded  by  taking  their 
standards  along  with  them.  Under  Sicinius  Bellutus,  one  of  their 
own  order,  they  marched  with  great  regularity  to  a  hill  at  three 
miles  distance  from  the  city,  afterwards  called,  from  that  occur* 
rence,  the  Mons  Sacer;  and  here  they  were  in  a  short  time  joined 
by  the  greatest  part  of  the  people.* 

There  can  be  nothing  figured  more  arbitrary  and  more  impolitic 
than  the  proceedings  of  the  senate.  Their  pride  was  now  hunrr* 
bled;  they  found  there  was  a  necessity  for  adopting  the  most 
lenient  and  conciliatory  measures;  and  they  deputed  some  of  the 
most  respectable  of  their  order,  who,  after  a  difficult  and  labored 
negotiation,  were  compelled  at  length  to  grant  the  people  all  they 
demanded.  The  debts  were  solemnly  abolished;  and  for  the 
security  of  the  people  in  time  to  come,  and  a  warrant  against  all 
new  attemps  or  modes  of  oppression,  they  were  allowed  the  right 
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of  choosing  magistrates  from  their  own  order^  who  should  have  the 
power  of  opposing  with  effect  every  measure  which  they  might 
judge  in  any  shape  prejudicial  to  their  interest. 

These  new  magistrates  were  to  be  elected  annually,  like  the 
consuls.  They  were  five  in  number,*  and  were  termed  tribunes^ 
because  the  first  of  them  were  chosen  from  among  the  tribuni 
militum  of  the  different  legions.  They  had  the  power  of  suspend- 
ing, by  a  single  veto^  the  execution  of  any  decree  of  the  senate 
which  they  judged  prejudicial  to  the  interest  of  the  people;  they 
were  not  allowed,  however,  to  interfere  in  the  deliberations  of  that 
body,  nor  permitted  even  to  enter  the  senate-house.  The  persons 
of  these  magistrates  were  declared  sacred ;  but  their  authority  was 
confined  within  the  bounds  of  the  city  and  a  mile  beyond  the  walls. 
The  tribunes  demanded  two  magistrates  to  aid  them  in  their  ofBce, 
and  this  request  was  likewise  granted.  These  were  called  •SSdikSj 
from  the  charge  given  them  of  the  public  buildings;  and  afterwards 
they  had  likewise  the  cai*e  of  the  games,  spectacles,  and  other 
matters  of  police  within  the  city. 

The  creation  of  the  Tribunes  of  the  People  is  the  era  of  a 
change  in  the  Roman  constitution.  The  Valerian  law  had  giv^n  a 
severe  blow  to  the  aristocracy,  or  party  of  the  patricians;  and  the 
creation  of  popular  magistrates  with  such  high  powers  had  now 
plainly  converted  the  government  into  a  democracy.  Had  the 
people  been  mildly  dealt  with,  the  desire  of  a  revolution  had  never 
taken  place,  and  the  patricians  might  have  enjoyed  their  ascendency 
in  the  state,  to  which  lime  would  always  have  given  new  confirma- 
tion. But  tlie  violence  and  unruly  passions  of  a  few  leading  men 
are  capable  of  embroiling  the  most  peaceful  community,  and 
awakening  causes  of  discontent  and  jealousy  which  otherwise 
would  have  had  no  existence.  The  tyrannizing  spirit  of  Appius 
Claudius,  and  the  stubbornness  of  that  faction  of  the  rich  who 
supported  him,  drove  the  people  at  length  to  desperate  measures, 
and  gave  rise  to  that  formidable  and  resistless  opposition  of  which 
we  have  seen  the  effects. 

A  strong  degree  of  jealousy  had,  from  the  first  institution  of  the 
commonwealth,  begun  to  rankle  in  the  breasts  of  the  plebeians 
against  the  higher  order.  They  saw,  with  a  very  natural  indig- 
nation, that  the  patricians  had  supplanted  them  in  all  the  ofBces 
of  power  and  emolument;  for,  though  there  was  a  nominally  free 
election  to  those  offices  in  which  the  whole  people  had  a  right  ot 
suffrage,  yet  this,  from  causes  already  sufficiently  explained,  was 
in  practice  illusory.  Bqt  the  immediate  cause  of  things  coming 
to  an  open  rupture  was,  as  we  have  seen,  tlie  intolerable  burden 
of  the  debts  owing  by  the  poor  to  the   rich.     This  grievance 
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became  at  length  so  general,  from  the  frequency  of  the  military 
campaigns,  in  which  every  soldier  was  obliged  to  serve  at  his  own 
charges,  and  from  the  ravages  committed  on  the  lands  by  the 
hostile  armies,  which  reduced  the  poorer  sort  entirely  to  beggary, 
that  the  plebeians  began  to  look  upon  their  order  as  bom  to  a 
slate  of  hereditary  servitude.  Hence  that  desperate  measure  of 
abandoning  the  city  and  encamping  in  arms  upon  the  Mons  Sacer, 
All  that  the  people  at  this  time  desired  was  not  power,  but  a 
relief  from  oppression  and  cruelly.  And  had  this  just  claim  been 
readily  listened  to,  and  a  relief  granted  to  them,  if  not  by  an  entire 
abolition  of  the  debts,  at  least  by  repressing  the  enormous  usury, 
and  taking  away  the  inhuman  rights  of  slavery  and  of  corporal 
punishment,  this  people  would,  in  all  probability,  have  cheerfully 
returned  to  order  and  submission,  and  the  Roman  constitution 
might  long  have  remained,  what  we  have  seen  it  was  at  first, 
aristocratical.  But  a  torrent  imprudently  resisted  will  in  time 
acquire  that  impetuous  force  which  carries  every  thing  before 
it.  The  patricians,  sensible  that  they  had  pushed  matters  to  a 
most  alarming  extreme,  and  now  thoroughly  intimidated,  were 
obliged  to  grant  the  demand  of  creating  popular  magistrates.  The 
tribunate  being  once  established,  we  shall  see  it  become  the  main 
object  with  these  magistrates  to  increase  their  own  powers  by 
continual  demands  and  bold  encroachments.  The  people,  regard- 
ing them  as  the  champions  of  their  rights,  are  delighted  to  find 
themselves  gradually  approaching  to  an  equality  A^nth  the  higher 
order;  and  no  longer  bounding  their  desires  to  ease  and  security, 
become  soon  equally  influenced  by  ambition  as  their  superiors, 
while  that  passion  in  them  is  the  less  subject  to  control  that  they 
have  more  to  gain  and  less  to  lose.  VVhile  this  people,  borne 
down  by  hardships  and  oppression,  seek  no  more  than  the  redress 
of  real  grievances  and  a  share  of  ease  and  happmess  as  the  mem- 
bers of  a  free  state,  we  applaud  their  spirited  exertions,  and  exe- 
crate that  arbitrary  and  inhuman  principle  which  prompted  the 
Ugher  order  to  treat  them  as  slaves  or  inferior  beings.  But  when 
we  behold  this  people  compassing  at  length  by  a  vigorous  and 
manly  resistance  the  end  they  wished  for — attaining  ease  and 
security,  nay  power,  which  at  first  they  had  not  songht,  and  never 
dreamed  of;  when  we  see  them,  after  this,  increasing  in  their  de- 
mands, assuming  all  that  arrogance  they  justly  blamed  before, 
goaded  on  by  the  ambition  of  their  leaders  to  aim  at  tyrannizing 
m  their  turn — we  view  with  proper  discrimination  the  love  of 
liberty  and  its  extreme,  licentiousness;  and  treat  with  just  detesta- 
tion the  authors  of  those  pernicious  measures,  which  embroiled  the 
state  in  endless  factions,  and  paved  the  way  for  a  total  loss  of  that 
liberty  which  this  deluded  people  knew  not  to  put  a  true  value 
upon  when  they  actually  possessed  it. 

Some  authors,  and  among  the  rest  the  Abbe  Condillac,  pretend 
iO  find  in  those  perpetual  dissensions  and  violent  struggles  between 
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the  patrician  and  plebeian  orders  at  Rome,  the  true  cause  of  the 
glorious  and  prodigious  extension  of  her  empire,  and  of  all  her 
subsequent  grandeur  and  prosperity.  This,  though  not  an  uncom- 
mon mode  of  reasoning,  is  by  far  more  specious  than  it  is  solid. 
I  would  ask  what  shadow  of  necessary  connection  there  is  between 
the  factious  disorders,  and  internal  convulsions  of  a  state,  and  the 
extension  of  her  empire  by  foreign  conquest?  On  the  contrary, 
it  seems  a  self-evident  proposition,  that  while  the  one  spirit  exists, 
the  other  for  tlie  time  is  extinguished,  or  lies  altogether  dormant; 
for  the  ambition  of  domestic  rule  cannot  otherwise  be  gratified  than 
by  a  constant  and  servile  attention  to  the  arts  of  popularity,  incom- 
patible with  the  generous  passion  which  leads  to  national  aggran- 
dizeraent.  The  people  too,  won  only  by  con-uption,  and  split  by 
rival  demagogues  into  factions,  imbittered  against  each  other  with 
the  most  rancorous  hostilities,  are  incapable  of  that  cordial  union 
to  which  every  foreign,  enterprise  must  owe  its  success.  The 
martial  spirit  may,  no  doubt,  be  kept  alive^  and  find  improving 
exercise  in  a  civil  war  or  rebellion;  but  this  spirit  finds  too  much 
exercise  at  home,  to  seek  for  employment  in  foreign  conquests; 
and  in  the  breasts  of  the  leading  men,  those  selfish  motives,  either 
of  avarice  or  the  love  of  power,  which  are  commonly  the  sources 
of  all  civil  disorders,  are  baneful  to  every  generous  and  patriotic 
feeling,  which  seeks  alone  the  true  greatness  or  glory  of  the 
state. 

In  the  present  case,  the  true  causes  of  the  wonderful  extension 
of  the  Roman  empire  will  be  sought  in  vain,  in  the  perpetual 
contests  between  the  higher  and  the  lower  orders.  These,  instead 
of  being  productive  of  national  aggrandizement,  were  the  imme- 
diate causes  of  the  fall  of  the  commonwealth  and  the  ruin  of  civil 
liberty.  The  main  source  of  the  extension  of  the  empire  by  its 
conquests,  is  to  be  found  in  the  extraordinary  abilities  of  a  few 
great  men,  who,  either  in  a  subordinate  station  had  too  much 
worth  to  prefer  a  selfish  interest  to  the  glory  of  their  country,  or 
who,  spurning  the  more  confined  object  of  superior  power  at  home, 
proposed  to  themselves  a  nobler  and  more  glorious  aim  by  extend- 
ing the  limits  of  that  empire  which  they  ruled  as  sovereigns. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  other  causes,  likewise,  contributed  to 
the  aggrandizement  of  the  Roman  empire.  Several  of  these  have 
been  pointed  out  by  Montesquieu.  Such  was,  among  others,  the 
veiy  power  of  those  enemies  they  had  to  encounter;  a  power 
which  must  either  have  entirely  oppressed  and  annihilated  them, 
or  forced  them  to  that  most  vigorous  and  animated  exertion  to 
which  they  owed  their  successes.  Such  enemies  were  the  Gauls, 
the  Macedonians  under  Pyrrhus,  and  the  Carthaginians  under 
Hannibal.  So  far  were  the  factions  of  the  state  from  being  the 
cause  of  those  successes,  and  that  rapid  extension  of  empire,  that 
*t  was  tbr  formidable  power  of  such  external  enemies  that,  lulling 
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asleep  for  tbe  time  every  source  of  doniesdc  faction  aod  disorder^ 
enabled  the  republic  to  employ  its  whole  strength,  and  make  those 
spirited  edbrts  to  which  it  owed  its  most  glorious  successes. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Increase  of  the  power  of  Uie  Tribunes — ^They  conyoke  an  assembly  of  the  Peo 
pie — Coriolanus  —  Disputes  on  the  Agrarian  Law  —  Law  of  Volero  —  and 
change  produced  by  it. 

The  disorders  which  we  have  seen  allayed  by  the  creation  of  tbe 
tribunes  of  the  people,  were  only  quieted  for  a  very  short  space  of 
time.  We  shall  see  them  immediately  renewed,  and  continued, 
with  very  litde  interruption,  till  the  people  acquired  an  equal  tide 
with  the  patricians  to  all  the  offices  and  dignities  of  the  common'* 
wealth.  Thus,  for  a  period  of  almost  two  centuries,  the  history 
of  Rome,  during  every  succeeding  year,  presents  almost  the  same 
scenes;  an  endless  reiteration  of  complaints,  on  account  of  the 
same  or  similar  grievances;  opposed  by  the  same  spirit,  resisted 
by  similar  arguments,  and  usually  termuiating  in  the  same  way, 
to  the  increase  of  tbe  popular  power.  As  our  object  is  to  give 
rather  a  just  idea  of  the  character  and  spirit  of  nations,  than  a 
scrupulous  detail,  or  minute  chronicle  of  events,  we  shall,  in  that 
period,  touch  only  on  such  circumstances  as,  while  they  are  illus- 
trative of  the  genius  of  the  people,  are  necessary  to  form  a  con- 
nected chain  of  the  principal  events  which  had  their  influence  on 
the  revolutions  and  fate  of  this  Republic. 

The  first  tribunes  of  the  people  were  created  260  years  after 
the  foundation  of  Rome,  and  seventeen  years  after  the  abolition  of 
the  regal  government.  These  magistrates  were  habited  like  sim- 
ple citizens ;  they  had  no  exterior  ensigns  of  power ;  they  had 
neither  tribunal  nor  jurisdiction  as  judges;  they  had  no  guards  nor 
attendants,  unless  a  single  domestic  termed  Viator  or  Apparitor. 
They  stood  without  the  senate-house,  nor  durst  they  enter  it  unless 
they  were  called  in  by  the  consuls:  but  possessing,  as  we  have  said, 
the  power  of  suspending  or  annulling,  by  a  single  veto,  the  most 
solemn  decrees  of  that  body,  their  influence  and  authority  were 
very  great. 

Every  thing,  for  a  litde  while,  wore  an  appearance  of  tranquil- 
lity. The  senators  blindly  applauded  themselves  on  the  success 
of  their  negotiation,  as  they  saw  tbe  people  pleased,  and  could  see 
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nothing  to  fear  from  those  rude  and  simple  magistrates,  who  had 
not  even  the  outward  symbols  of  power  But' this  delusion  was 
of  short  continuance. 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  spring,  that  the  people  had  retreated 
to  the  Mons  Sacer;  at  a  time  when  it  was  customary  to  plough 
and  sow  the  fields  of  the  republic.  As  the  lands  had  lain  neg- 
lected during  those  commotions,  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  fol- 
lowing harvest  should  be  a  season  of  great  scarcity.  This,  per- 
haps, the  senate,  by  proper  precautions,  might  have  prevented. 
The  tribunes  accused  that  body  of  negligence,  and  of  a  design  to 
raise  a  famine  among  tlie  people,  while  the  patricians,  as  they 
insinuated,  had  taken  care  of  themselves,  by  laying  in  abundant 
supplies. 

The  consuls  assembled  the  people,  and  attempted  to  justify  the 
senate ;  but  being  constantly  interrupted  by  the  tribunes,  iliey 
could  not  make  themselves  be  heard.  They  urged,  that  the  tri- 
bunes having  only  the  liberty  of  opposing,  ought  to  be  silent  till 
a  resolution  was  formed.  The  tribunes,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
tended that  they  had  the  same  privileges  in  an  assembly  of  the 
people  tliat  the  consuls  had  in  a  meeting  of  the  senate.  The  dis- 
pute was  running  high,  when  one  of  the  consuls  rashly  said,  that 
if  the  tribunes  had  convoked  the  assembly,  they,  instead  of  inter- 
rupting them,  would  not  even  have  taken  the  trouble  of  coming 
there  ;  but  tliat  the  consuls  having  called  this  assembly,  they  ought 
not  to  be  interrupted.  This  imprudent  speech  was  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  power  in  the  tribunes  to  convoke  the  public  assemblies; 
a  power  which  they  themselves  had  never  dreamt  of.  It  may  be 
believed  they  were  not  remiss  in  laying  hold  of  the  concession. 
They  took  the  whole  people  to  witness  what  had  been  said  by 
the  consuls,  and  an  assembly  of  the  people  was  summoned,  by  the 
tribunes,  to  meet  the  next  day.* 

The  whole  people  assembled  by  daybreak.  Icilius,  one  of  the 
tribunes,  urged  that,  in  order  tliat  they  might  be  in  a  capacity  of 
effectually  uilfilling  their  duty,  in  protecting  and  vindicating  the 
rights  of  the  people,  they  should  have  the  power,  not  only  of 
calling  them  together,  but  of  haranguing  them  without  being  sub- 
ject to  any  interruption.  The  people  were  unanimously  of  this 
opinion  ;  and  a  law  to  that  purpose  was  instantly  passed  by  general 
acclamation.  The  consuls  would  have  rejected  this  law,  on  the 
score  of  the  assembly's  being  held  against  all  the  established  forms: 
— it  had  not  been  legally  summoned,  and  there  had  been  no  con- 
sultation of  the  auspices;  but  the  tribunes  declared  that  they  would 
pay  no  more  regard  to  the  decrees  of  the  senate,  than  the  consuls 
and  the  senate  should  pay  to  those  of  the  people.  The  senate 
was  forced  to  yield,  and  the  new  law  was  ratified  by  the  consent 
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of  both  orders.  Thus  there  were  now  established  in  the  republic 
two  separate  legislative  powers,  which  maintained  a  constant  oppo- 
sition to  each  other. 

There  was  but  one  method  by  which  the  senate  might,  per- 
haps, have  recovered  their  power.  This  was,  by  exercising  dieir 
authority  with  such  moderation,  and  so  much  regard  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people,  as  to  render  the  functions  of  the  tribunes 
superfluous.  But  this  was  a  difficult  part  to  act.  Being  once 
supreme,  they  could  not  stoop  to  an  abasement  of  power,  and  in- 
flexibly struggling  to  maintain  a  prerogative  which  they  wanted  r.eal 
strength  to  vindicate,  they  prepared  for  themselves  only  a  greater 
humiliation. 

One  of  the  most  violent  of  the  senators  was  Caius  MarciuSj 
surnamed  Coriolanus,  from  a  successful  campaign  he  had  made 
against  the  Volsci,  in  which  he  had  taken  Corioli,  one  of  their 
principal  towns.  Coriolanus  had  aspired  to  the  consulate,  but 
the  people,  fearing  his  high  and  arrogant  spirit,  had  excluded  him 
from  that  dignity.  Incensed  at  this  disappointment,  he  took  every 
opportunity  of  expressing  his  resentment;  and  in  particular,  de- 
clared openly  in  the  senate,  that  the  necessities  of  the  people, 
occasioned  by  the  present  famine,  furnished  an  opportunity  which 
ought  not  to  be  neglected,  of  compelling  them  to  relinquish  all 
pretensions  to  authority,  and  to  abolish  their  new  magistrates. 

The  people,  exasperated  beyond  measure,  vowed  vengeance 
against  Coriolanus,  and  they  summoned  hiip  to  appear  before 
them,  and  answer  for  his  conduct.  He  refused,  and  the  -ffidiles 
had  orders  to  arrest  him,  but  were  repulsed  in  the  attempt  by  his 
partisans  among  the  patricians.  In  a  tumultuous  assembly  of  the 
people,  one  of  the  tribunes  proceeded,  with  a  daring  stretch  of 
authority,  to  pronounce  Coriolanus  guilty  of  treason,  and  award  a 
capital  punishment:  but  the  people  themselves  were  sensible  that 
this  was  going  too  far;  they  repealed  this  precipitate  sentence; 
allowed  him  twenty-seven  days  to  prepare  his  defence,  and  sum- 
moned him  to  appear  before  their  assembly  after  the  lapse  of  that 
term. 

During  this  interval  the  consuls  and  the  chief  senators,  who  saw 
the  dangerous  consequences  of  violent  measures,  endeavored,  by 
persuasion,  to  promote  a  good  understanding  between  the  orders. 
They  labored  to  convince  the  tribunes  that  it  had  hitherto  been 
the  constant  practice,  and  agreeable  to  the  constitution  of  the 
republic,  that  every  public  measure  should  originate  by  a  motion 
m  the  senate,  and  that  till  this  body  had  given  a  decree,  no  business 
of  state  could  be  agitated  in  the  assembly  of  the  people.  The 
tribunes  did  not  acquiesce  in  these  propositions:  they  contended 
that  the  authority  of  the  people  was  coordinate  with  that  of  the 
senate;  and  that — the  Valerian  law  having  ordained  a  right  of 
appeal  to  the  people  from  the  senate,  and  all  magistrates — they 
must,  of  course,  possess  ihe  right  "^f  citing  before  them  any  citizens 
VOL. I  41 
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who  had  offended.  The  affair  was  of  difficult  decision,  in  the 
uncomplying  temper  in  which  parties  then  stood.  It  was,  how- 
ever, thus  compromised  for  the  present.  The  tribunes  agreed  to 
make  their  complaint  against  Coriolanus  in  the  senate,  and  that 
body  consented,  on  their  part,  to  refer  the  consideration  of  the 
cause  back  to  the  assembly  of  the  people.  This  course,  accord 
ingly,  was  adopted.  The  senate  admitted  the  importance  (if 
proved)  of  the  charges  preferred  to  their  body  by  the  tribunes, 
and  ordained  Coriolanus  to  appear  and  answer  in  the  assembly  of 
the  people.  They  were  desirous,  however,  of  procuring  tliis 
assembly  to  be  convoked  by  centuries;  by  which  means  they 
flattered  themselves  with  an  entire  ascendant,  which  would  ensure 
the  acquittal  of  their  member:  but  the  people  would  not  consent 
to  it;  the  votes  Were  called  in  the  order  of  the  tribes;  and  Corio- 
lanus was  condemned  to  perpetual  exile. 

He  now  proposed  to  himself  a  plan  of  vengeance,  in  the  last 
degree  ignominious,  and  which  no  injuries  an  individual  can  receive 
are  sufficient  to  justify.  He  repaired  to  the  camp  of  the  Volscians, 
and  offered  his  services  to  the  determined  enemies  of  his  country. 
They  were  accepted;  and  such  was  the  consequence  of  his  abili- 
ties as  a  general,  that  Rome,  in  the  space  of  a  few  months,  was 
reduced  to  extremity.  The  people  now  demanded  that  the  senate 
should  repeal  their  decree  of  banishment;  but  that  body,  with 
a  laudable  firmness,  declared  that  they  would  grant  Ao  terms  to  a 
rebel  while  in  arms  against  his  sovereign  state.  The  importunity 
of  the  populace,  however,  so  far  prevailed,  that  a  deputation,  con- 
sisting of  five  persons  of  consular  dignity,  and  his  own  relations, 
was  sent  to  propose  terms  of  accommodation.  Coriolanus  haugh- 
tily answered,  that  he  would  never  consent  to  treat  of  peace,  till 
the  Romans  should  restore  whatever  they  possessed  of  the  Vol- 
scian  territory,  and  he  allowed  the  space  of  thirty  days  to  consider 
of  this  proposition.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he  appeared  again 
with  his  army  under  the  walls  of  the  city.  The  senate  maintained 
an  inflexible  resistance  to  the  demands  of  the  traitor,  and  to  the 

!)opular  clamor.  At  length  a  band  of  Roman  matrons,  at  the 
lead  of  which  was  Veturia,  the  mother  of  Coriolanus,  with  his 
wife  and  children,  repaired  to  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  and  sud- 
tlenly  presented  themselves  at  the  feet  of  Coriolanus.  The  severity 
of  his  nature  was  not  proof  against  this  last  appeal.  He  consented 
to  lay  down  his  arms;  he  ordered  his  troops  to  retire;  and  thus 
Rome  owed  her  safety  to  the  tears  of  a  woman. 

There  are  few  historical  events  (so  called)  which  give  more 
room  for  skepticism  than  this  story  of  Coriolanus.  If  we  should 
admit  that  the  resentment  of  his  wrongs  might  have  hurried  a 
high-spirited  Roman  into  a  conduct  so  utterly  disgraceful — and 
moreover  so  dangerous,  while  his  mother,  his  wife,  and  all  his 
kindred  were  hostages  in  the  hrnds  of  his  countrymen, — ^how  can 
we  believe  that  Rome,  ever  superior  as  we  have  seen  her  to  the 
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petty  states  which  were  her  enemies,  should,  during  the  whole 
time  of  this  lengthened  negotiation,  have  taken  no  effective  mea- 
sures of  resistance  or  defence  ;  that  we  should  neither  find  a 
Roman  general  nor  a  Roman  army  in  the  field  to  check  the  tri- 
umphant pride  of  this  traitor  to  his  country ;  that  the  Volscians — 
who,  three  years  before,  were  so  weakened  by  a  pestilence,  that 
Velitrae,  one  of  their  most  flourishing  towns,  would  have  been 
entirely  annihilated,  but  for  the  supply  of  a  colony  of  Roman 
citizens — should  have  now  become  so  powerful  as  to  strike  terror 
and  dismay  into  the  Roman  state,  and  compel  her  to  that  mean 
act  of  supplication,  to  which,  we  are  told,  she  owed  her  escape 
from  destruction  ?  If  there  is  any  truth  in  a  story  so  void  of  pro- 
bability, there  is  only  one  circumstance  truly  deserving  of  atten- 
tion— the  striking  contrast  between  the  conduct  of  the  senate  and 
that  of  the  people.  The  people — fluctuating  in  their  opinions, 
and  ever  in  extremes — ^the  one  day,  in  the  height  of  exasperation 
against  Coriolanus  for  an  offence  against  themselves,  condemn  him 
to  perpetual  exile ;  apd  the  next,  ignominiously  entreat  his  for- 
giveness and  deprecate  his  resentment.  The  senate — who,  before 
his  condemnation,  alarmed  at  what  they  thought  a  stretch  of  power 
in  the  people,  would  have  done  every  thing  to  save  him,  yet,  sen- 
tence being  once  passed,  conscious  that  the  honor  of  the  republic 
was  her  most  valuable  possession,  which  no  danger  ought  to  com- 
pel its  guardians  to  betray — could  by  no  entreaties  be  swayed  to 
make  concessions  to  a  rebel  in  arms  against  his  country.  While 
such  were  the  sentiments  of  her  chief  magistrates,  Rome,  weak 
and  defenceless  .as  we  are  told  she  was,  continues  still  to  command 
respect  and  admiration. 

Historians  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  fate  of  Coriolanus —  a  circum- 
stance which  renders  the  whole  of  his  history  more  suspicious. 
According  to  some  authors,  he  was  assassinated  by  the  Volscians, 
in  revenge  for  his  defection ;  according  to  others,  he  languished 
out  his  days  among  them  in  melancholy  obscurity.  It  has  never 
been  asserted  seriously  that  he  returned  to  Rome. 

The  dissensions  between  the  orders  with  which  the  Roman 
republic  was  destined  to  be  for  ever  embroiled,  were  now  rekindled 
from  a  new  cause  of  controversy.  This  was  an  agrarian  law,  a 
measure  proposed  at  first  by  Cassius,  one  of  the  consuls,  from 
motives  of  selfish  ambition.  He  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  supreme 
power ;  and  he  proposed  this  measure  of  an  equal  partition  of  all 
the  lands  which  had  been  at  any  time  won  from  the  enemy,  as  the 
most  probable  means  of  acquiring  the  favor  of  the  people.  But  he 
was  too  precipitate;  his  views  were  suspected,  and  the  tribunes 
gave  the  alarm.  They  could  not  bear  that  popular  measures  should 
be  proposed  by  any  but  themselves  ;  they  adopted  the  scheme  of 
Cassius ;  but  persuaded  the  people  that  what  was  an  interested 
measure  upon  hU  part,  they  were  determined  to  prosecute  for  the 
Dublic  good 
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The  senate,  jealous  of  the  tribunes,  and  sufficiently  aware  ol 
the  views  of  Cassius,  were  resolved  themselves  to  preoccupy  the 
ground.  They  passed  a  decree  that  an  inquiry  should  be  made 
as  to  those  conquered  lands  which  had  at  any  time  been  adjudged 
to  belong  to  the  public  ;  that  a  part  should  be  reserved  for  the  com- 
mon pasturage  of  cattle,  and  that  the  rest  should  be  distributed  to 
such  of  the  plebeians  as  had  either  no  lands,  or  but  a  small  propor- 
tion. Yet  this  was  all  a  piece  of  artifice  on  the  part  of  the  higher 
orders.  They  had  no  mind  that  this  decree  should  ever-be  carried 
into  efect.  They  subjoined  to  it  a  clause  that  the  consules  desig- 
naii^  or  those  who  were  next  year  to  enter  upon  that  office,  should 
name  decemviri  for  making  the  necessary  investigation  and  following 
forth  the  decree. 

This  measure  of  an  agrarian  law  we  shall  observe,  from  this 
time  forward,  to  be  a  source  of  domestic  dissensions,  down  to  the 
very  end  of  the  commonwealth.  Cassius  was  the  first  proposer 
of  It,  and  it  cost  him  his  hfe.  His  office  of  consul  was  no  sooner 
at  an  end,  than  he  was  solemnly  accused  of  aspiring  at  royalty ; 
and,  by  sentence  of  the  popular  assembly,  he  was  thrown  from 
the  Tarpeian  Rock,  the  usual  punishment  of  treason.  Soon  after- 
wards, Menius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  brought  on  the  consideration 
of  the  law.  He  called  on  the  consuls  to  nominate  the  decemviri , 
and  on  their  refusal,  he  opposed  the  levies  which  the  consuls  had 
ordered  to  be  made  on  account  of  a  war  whh  the  Mqvi  and  Volsci. 
The  consuls  adopted  a  very  violent  procedure :  they  quitted  the 
city,  and  established  their  tribunal  without  the  jurisdiction  of  tlie 
tribunes.  Thither  they  summoned  the  people  to  attend  them, 
and  to  give  up  their  names  to  be  enrolled.  They  refused  to 
obey ;  on  which  the  consuls  ordered  their  lands  to  be  ravaged, 
and  their  flocks  carried  off.  This  had  its  desired  effect ;  but  so 
violent  a  measure  was  never  again  attempted.  A  more  sure  and 
less  dangerous  expedient  was  afterwards  followed,  which  was,  to 
divide  the  tribunes.  One  tribune  could,  by  his  vetoy  oppose  or 
suspend  any  decree ;  but  if  another  opposed  him,  the  veto  was  of 
no  efiect.  Icilius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  having  opposed  the  form 
ing  of  the  levies,  his  four  colleagues,  gained  over  by  the  senate> 
took  the  opposite  side  ;  and  it  was  therefore  agreed  that  the  Vjon- 
sideration  of  the  agrarian  law  should  be  postponed  till  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war. 

When  that  period  arrived,  the  contest  was  again  renewed. 
The  tribunes  brought  on  the  consideration  of  the  law ;  they  de- 
manded why  the  last  consuls  bad  not  named  decemviri;  and  they 
even  pretended  to  call  them  to  account  and  to  punish  them  for 
this  omission.  Genucius,  a  tribune,  summoned  the  consuls  of  the 
current  year  to  execute  the  decree  which  had  been  so  long  neg- 
lected. They  refused,  on  pretence  that  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
when  not  executed  by  those  consuls  to  whom  it  wns  directed, 
was  held  to  be  abrogated.     Genucius  then  sun^moned  the  consuls 
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of  the  preceding  year  to  answer  for  their  conduct,  and  vowed,  as 
is  said,  that  he  would  prosecute  them  to  his  latest  breath.  They 
took  care  that  he  should  keep  his  word,  for  the  next  day  he  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed.  The  people  were  made  to  regard  this  as 
a  judgment  of  the  gods,  who  thus  expressed  their  disapprobatioa 
of  the  schemes  of  this  factious  tribune ;  and  his  colleagues  were 
intimidated  for  some  time  from  prosecuting  his  views;  not  less, 
perhaps,  from  the  apprehension  of  human  than  of  divine  vengeance. 
-  The  consuls  and  senate,  trusting  to  the  effect  of  this  example, 
assumed  a  more  rigid  authority,  and  the  levies  were  made  with 
severe  exactness.  Among  those  whom  the  consuls  had  enrolled 
as  a  common  soldier,  was  a  plebeian  named  Vblero^  who,  in  a 
former  campaign,  had  been  a  centurion,  and  was  esteemed  a  good 
officer.  He  complained  of  the  injustice  done  him  in  thus  degra- 
ding him,  and  refused  to  obey.  The  consuls  ordered  him  to  be 
scourged,  from  which  sentence  he  appealed  to  the  people.  One 
of  the  consular  lictors  endeavoring  to  arrest  him  was  beaten  off; 
and  the  people,  tumultuously  taking  his  part,  broke  the  fasces  and 
drove  the  consuls  out  of  the  forum.  The  senate  was  immedi- 
ately assembled,  and  the  consuls  demanded  that  Volero  should  bo 
thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  Rock.  The  plebeians,  on  the  other 
hand,  called  for  justice  against  the  consuls  for  a  breach  of  the 
Valerian  law,  in  disregarding  Volero 's  appeal  to  the  people ;  and 
the  contest  lasted  till  the  election  of  the  annual  magistrates,  when 
Volero  was  chosen  one  of  the  tribunes.  The  person  of  a  tribune 
was  sacred,  and  that  of  a  consul,  when  out  of  office,  was  not  so  ; 
but  Volero  did  not  choose  to  limit  his  vengeance  to  the  two  con- 
suls ;  the  whole  senate  was  the  object  of  his  resentment,  and  he 
resolved  to  strike  a  blow  which  they  should  never  recover. 

The  election  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  had  hitherto  been 
held  in  the  comitia  curiaia.  Volero  urged  that  as  these  comitia 
could  not  be  summoned  but  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  that  body 
might,  on  various  pretences,  postpone  or  refuse  to  summon  them  ; 
that  the  previous  ceremony  of  consulting  the  auspices  was  neces- 
sary, and  these  the  priests,  who  were  the  augurs,  could  interpret 
m  any  manner  they  chose  ;  and  that,  lastly,  it  was  always  held 
necessary  that  whatever  was  done  in  those  assemblies  should  be 
confirmed  by  a  decree  of  the  senate.  He  represented  all  these 
formalities  as  being  nothing  else  than  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
senate  on  the  popular  deliberations — and  proposed  that  henceforth 
the  magistrates  of  the  people  should  be  chosen  in  the  comitia 
called  by  tribes,  which  were  exempt  from  all  those  restraints. 

The  senate,  by  throwing  difficulties  in  the  way,  found  means  to 
retard  for  some  time  the  passing  of  a  law  so  fatal  to  their  power; 
but  their  opposition  was  in  the  main  ineffectual  ;  for  it  passed  at 
last,  and  with  this  remarkable  addition,  that  all  questions,  in  which 
the  afiairs  of  the  people  were  agitated,  should  henceforward  be 
debated  in  the  comitia  tributi. 
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This  famous  law  of  Volero  completed  the  change  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Roman  Republic.  The  supreme  authority  from 
this  time  may  be  considered  as  having  passed  from  the  higher 
orders  into  the  hands  of  the  people.  The  consuls  continued  to 
preside  in  the  comitia  held  by  centuries;  but  the  tribunes  presided 
in  those  assemblies  in  which  the  most  important  business  of  the 
commonwealth  was  now  transacted.  The  senate  retained,  how- 
ever, a  considerable  degree  of  power.  They  had  the  disposal  of 
the  public  money  ;  they  sent  and  received  ambassadors, — made 
treaties — and  their  decrees  had  the  force  of  a  law  while  not  annul- 
led by  a  decree  of  the  people.  In  a  word,  this  body  continued  to 
have  respect,  and  at  least  the  appearance  of  authority,  which  we 
shall  observe  to  have  yet  its  effect  in  frequently  restraining  the 
violence  of  the  popular  measures.  The  consuls  too,  though  iq 
most  points  of  effective  power  and  authority  subordinate  to  the 
tribunes,  had  yet  in  some  particulars  a  vestige  of  supremacy. 
They  were  absolute  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  first  in  command 
in  the  civil  authority  within  the  city.  Their  office  still  carried 
with  it  that  external  show  of  dignity  which  commands  respect 
and  submission,  and  which,  over  the  minds  of  the  vulgar,  is  fre* 
quently  attended  with  the  same  influence  as  substantial  power. 


CHAPTER  V. 


An  Agrarian  I^aw  never  seriously  projected  —  Decemviri  proposed  to  digest  a 
Code  of  Laws  — CinciDnatus  —  Appointment  of  Decemvirs  —  Laws  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  —  Tyrannjr  of  the  Decemvirs — Infamous  conduct  of  Appios 
Claudius — Death  of  Virginia — ^Abolition  of  the  Decemvirate. 

The  People  having  now  attained  so  very  considerable  an  mcrease 
of  authority,  might  certainly  have  prevailed  in  obtaining  the  favorite 
measure  of  an  agrarian  law.  But  the  truth  is,  this  measure  was 
nothing  more  than  a  political  engine,  occasionally  employed  by 
the  popular  magistrates  for  exciting  commotions,  and  weakening 
the  power  of  the  patricians.  It  was  a  measure  attended  necessa- 
rily with  so  much  difficulty  in  the  execution,  that  few  even  of  the 
people  themselves  had  a  sincere  desire  of  seeing  it  accomplished. 
The  extensive  disorder  it  must  have  introduced  in  the  territorial 
possessions  of  the  citizens,  by  a  new  distribution  of  all  the  lands 
acquired  by  conquest  to  the  republic  since  the  time  of  Romulus-— 
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the  affection  which  even  the  poorest  feel  for  a  small  patrimonial 
inheritance,  the  place  of  their  nativity,  and  the  repository  of  the 
bones  of  their  forefathers — and  that  most  admirable  and  most  salu- 
tary persuasion  that  it  is  an  act  of  impiety  to  alter  or  remove  ancient 
landmarks — *  all  these  were  such  stmng  obstacles  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  that  design,  that  it  could  never  be  seriously  expected 
that  the  measure  would  meet  with  that  effectual  support  which 
was  necessary  to  carry  it  into  execution. 

The  tribunes,  well  aware  of  those  difficulties,  and  fearing  that 
from  too  frequent  repetition  the  proposal  would  become  at  length 
so  stale  as  to  produce  no  useful  effect,  bethought  themselves  of  a 
new  topic  to  keep  alive  the  spirits  of  the  people,  and  to  foment 
those  dissensions  which  increased  their  own  power  and  diminished 
that  of  the  patricians. 

The  Romans  had  at  this  time  no  body  of  civil  laws.  Those 
few  which  they  had,  were  only  known  to  the  senate  and  patricians, 
who  interpreted  them  according  to  their  pleasure,  and  as  best 
suited  their  purposes.  Under  the  regal  government,  the  kings 
alone  administered  justice  :  the  consuls  succeeded  to  this  part  of 
the  royal  prerogative,  so  that  they  had,  in  fact,  the  disposal  of  the 
fortunes  of  all  the  citizens.  Terenlius,  or  Terentillus,  one  of  the 
tribunes,  in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  after  a  violent  declamation 
on  public  grievances  of  all  kinds,  and  particularly  on  that  dreadful 
circumstance  of  the  lot  of  the  plebeians,  that  in  all  contests  with 
patricians  they  were  sure  to  suffer,  as  the  latter  were  both  judges 
and  parties,  proposed  that,  in  order  to  remedy  this  great  evilj  ten 
commissioners,  or  decemviri^  should  be  appointed  to  frame  and  di- 
gest a  new  body  of  laws,  for  defining  and  securing  the  rights  of ,  all 
the  different  orders, — ^a  system  of  jurisprudence  binding  alike  on 
consuls,  senators,  patricians,  and  plebeians. 

This  proposition,  having  essential  justice  and  good  policy  for  its 
foundation,  was  received  by  the  people  with  loud  applause.  It 
had  been  prudent  in  the  higher  orders  to  have  given  it  no  opposi- 
tion, as  in  reality  no  solid  objection  could  be  made  to  it.  But 
there  was  always  a  party  in  the  senate  who  made  it  a  settled  prin- 
ciple to  oppose  every  thing  which  was  eitlier  beneficial  or  grateful 
to  the  people;  as  in  most  factions,  the  conduct  of  the  different 
partisans  is  influenced  less  by  considerations  either  of  political  ex- 
pediency or  moral  rectitude,  than  by  an  uniform  purpose  of  abasing 
and  mortifying  their  antagonists. 

The  proposal,  therefore,  met  with  opposition ;  and  the  conse- 


•  The  ingenious  fable  related  by  Ovid,  Fast  lib.  ii.  v.  667,  is  a  proof  of  this 
preYalent  l^lief.  The  purport  is,  that  when  the  capitol  was  founaed  in  honor 
of  Jupiter,  all  th€  other  gods  consenting  to  retire  and  abandon  their  right  in 
the  place,  the  god  remunus  alone  refused  and  kept  his  post.  The  moral  drawn 
IS,  tnat  what  Jupiter  liimself  could  not  remove,  should  yield  to  no  human  will 
or  power. 
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quence  was,  that  the  people,  regardless  of  the  previous  formality 
of  a  decree  of  the  senate,  passed  the  law  of  Terentius  ia  an  assem- 
bly of  the  tribes.  The  senators  protested  against  this  as  a  most 
presumptuous  and  unconstitutional  innovation.  The  law  of  Volero, 
It  is  true,  which  allowed  all  questions  regarding  the  popular  interest 
to  be  deliberated  on  in  the  comitia  tributa^  seemed  in  effect  to 
confer  on  the  assembly  of  the  people  so  held,  the  right  of  legis- 
lation ;  but  the  exercise  of  such  a  right,  immediately  and  originally 
in  the  people,  had  been  hitherto  without  example.  The  patri- 
cians, too,  might  have  urged  with  justice,  that  if  they  were  not 
allowed  to  have  the  right  of  making  laws  to  bind  the  plebeians 
without  their  consent,  neither  could  the  plebeians  possess  a  similar 
right  to  bind  the  patricians.  Influenced  by  such  considerations, 
some  young  men  of  the  patrician  order,  headed  by  Caeso  Quintius, 
the  son  of  L.  Quintius  Cincinnatus,  burst  in  arms  into  the  midst 
of  the  comitia,  and  beating  down  all  before  them,  dispersed  the 
assembly.  For  this  offence  Caeso  was  banished  by  a  decree  of  the 
people. 

These  intestine  disorders,  which  persuaded  the  enemies  of  Rome 
of  her  general  weakness,  induced  the  Sabines  to  form  a  design  of 
surprising  and  taking  possession  of  the  city.  A  body  of  4000 
men  entered  Rome  during  the  night,  seized  upon  the  capitol,  and 
invited  all  such  citizens  as  were  oppressed  by  the  tyranny  of  theii 
superiors  to  join  them  and  vindicate  their  freedom.  A  great  pro- 
portion of  the  people  actually  deliberated  on  this  proposal:  so  true 
It  is  that  the  factions  of  a  stale  never  fail  to  extinguish  the  patriotic 
spirit ;  thus  developing  the  true  spring  of  most  popular  convul 
sions,  a  selfish  thirst  of  plunder  to  be  gratified  in  the  overthrow  of 
all  legal  authority.  The  senate  ordered  the  people  to  arras  ;  and 
the  tribunes  countermanded  that  order,  declaring  that,  unless  the 
consuls  should  immediately  agree  to  the  nomination  of  commis- 
sioners for  the  laws,  they  were  determined  to  submit  without 
resistance  to  the  dominion  of  the  Sabines.  Publius  Valerius,  one 
of  the  consuls,  pledged  himself  to  the  people  for  the  performance 
of  this  condition;  and  the  people,  now  taking  arras,  attacked  and 
cut  to  pieces  the  Sabine  army.  But  Valerius  unfortunately  fell  in 
the  engagement,  and  his  colleague,  having  come  under  no  obliga- 
tion, refused  to  comply  with  the  popular  desire.  A  successor  was 
chosen  to  Valerius  in  the  consulate,  L.  Quintius  Cincinnatus,  a 
man  of  great  resolution  and  intrepidity,  who,  though  himself  so 
indigent  as  to  cultivate  with  his  own  hands  his  paternal  fields,  and 
to  be  called  from  the  plough  to  put  on  the  robe  of  the  consul,  had 
yet  the  high  spirit  of  an  ancient  patrician,  which  was  ill  disposed 
to  brook  the  insolence  of  the  popular  magistrates,  or  acquiesce  in 
the  daily  increasing  pretensions  of  the  inferior  order. 

Cincinnatus  took  a  new  method  to  bring  the  people  to  submis- 
sion. He  declared  to  the  soldiers — who  were  yet  bound  by  their 
iocramentumj  or  oath  of  enrolment — that  he  intended  to  carry  on 
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the  war  against  the  ^qi  i  and  Volsci,  and  that,  for  tiat  purpose, 
they  should  winter  unde;  their  tents ;  that  he  was  determined  not 
to  return  to  Rome  till  the  expiration  of  his  consulate,  at  wliich  time 
he  would  nominate  a  dictator,  to  secure  the  continuance  of  good 
order  and  tranquillity. 

The  people,,  who,  in  all  their  military  expeditions,  had  nevei 
been  above  a  few  weeks  at  a  time  under  arms,  were  thunderstruck 
when  they  heard  of  a  winter  campaign.  The  relinquishment  of 
their  families,  and  the  neglect  of  their  lands,  which  must  necessa- 
rily be  followed  by  a  famine,  were  considerations  most  seriously 
alarming.  They  now  inveighed  bitterly  against  their  tribunes  who 
had  brought  matters  to  this  extremity,  and  even  made  a  proposal 
to  the  senate,  agreeing  to  drop  the  Terentian  law  altogether,  pro- 
vided that  body  should  prevail  on  the  consul  to  depart  from  his  pur- 
pose. On  that  condition,  Cincinnatus  consented  to  postpone  the 
war,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  during  his  consulate  every  thing 
was  tranquil,  and  the  equity  of  his  administration  made  the  want  of 
laws  be  for  a  time  entirely  forgotten. 

Two  years  afterwards,  the  republic  owed  her  preservation  to  the 
same  Cincinnatus.  The  ^qui  had  surrounded  ajconsular  army, 
and  reduced  it  to  extremity.  Cincinnatus  was  chosen  dictator  :  he 
defeated  the  enemy,  and  compelling  them  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
made  their  whole  army  pass  naked  under  the  yoke.  In  reward  of 
this  signal  service  he  was  honored  with  a  triumph ;  his  son  Caeso 
was  recalled  from  banishment,  and  he  abdicated  his  dictatorship 
within  seventeen  days. 

But  this  opposition  to  the  strong  will  of  the  people  produced 
only  a  temporary  obstruction  to  the  force  of  a  stream  whose  current 
was  irresistible.  It  was  the  care  of  the  tribunes  perpetually  to 
present  to  the  minds  of  the  populace  some  new  object  to  be 
attained ;  and  they  now  proposed  that  such  part  of  the  .Aventine 
Mount  as  remained  unoccupied  by  individual  proprietors  should  be 
distributed  among  the  poorer  citizens.  The  consuls  having  delayed 
to  propose  this  matter  in  the  senate,  Icilius,  one  of  the  tribunes, 
sent  his  apparitor  to  summon  the  consuls  to  convoke  that  assembly 
for  the  purpose  in  view.  The  consuls  might  have  contemned  this 
presumptuous  summons,  and  so  made  the  tribune  sink  under  the 
consequence  of  an  abortive  stretch  of  authority,  which  had  no  sup- 
port in  established  right  or  usage  ;  but  they  were  imprudent  enough 
to  cause  their  lictors  to  strike  the  apparitor  with  his  fasces.  This 
was  a  violation  of  the  sacred  character  and  office  of  the  tribunes. 
The  lictor  was  arrested — the  senate  met  to  allay  the  disturbance. 
It  was  a  small  matter  that  the  people  obtained  their  request  of  the 
Aventine  Mount ;  but  the  serious  and  deepfelt  consequence  of  this 
affair  was,  that  from  that  moment  the  tribunes — ^they  who  were 
wont  to  sit  at  the  door  of  the  senate-house  till  called  in  by  the 
consuls — now  claimed  and  acquired  a  right  of  convoking  that  assem- 
bly at  their  pleasure. 
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The  tribunes  had  this  advantage  over  all  the  other  magistrates, 
that  they  could  be  continued  in  office  as  long  as  the  people  chose. 
Icilius  had  now  been  tribune  for  six  successive  years;  when,  em- 
boldened by  repeated  experiments  of  his  power,  he  attempted  to 
subject  the  consuls  to  the  tribunal  of  the  people.  A  tumult  having 
arisen  on  account  of  the  levies,  Icilius  ordered  the  consuls  to  be 
carried  to  prison,  for  having  seized  some  of  the  plebeians  whom 
he  wished  to  protect  from  enrolment.  The  patricians  flew  among 
the  crowd,  and  drove  back  the  tribunes  and  their  attendants. 
IcUius  hereupon  accused  the  consuls  of  having  committed  sacrilege 
against  the  tribunes,  and  insisted  that  the  senate  should  oblige 
them  to  appear  before  the  people  in  the  ComiHa^  and  submit  to 
whatever  penalty  the  latter  should  deem  proper  to  inflict.  This 
bold  enterprise  might  have  succeeded,  had  it  been  possible  to  keep 
alive  the  same  ardor  with  which  the  people  seemed  at  first  to  be 
animated ;  but  reflection  having  time  to  operate,  the  people  stil. 
fek  a  degree  of  reverence  for  the  first  magistrates  of  the  state, 
which  made  them  look  upon  this  as  a  species  of  rebellion.  Icilius 
very  soon  perceived  this  change  in  their  disposition,  and  was  pru- 
dent enough  to  make  a  merit  of  sacrificing  his  resentment  to  the 
public  tranquillity*  To  support  his  power,  which  might  have 
suffered  from  the  defeat  of  this  bold  attempt,  he  resumed  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Terentian  law,  and  insisted  for  an  immediate  nomination 
of  decemvirs.  After  some  fruitless  essays  of  opposition  by  the 
patricians,  which,  as  usual,  ended  to  their  disadvantage,  the  senate 
was  at  length  forced  to  acquiesce  in  the  measure.  Deputies  are 
said  to  have  been  sent  into  Greece  to  obtain  accurate  information 
as  to  the  constitutions  of  the  several  republics,  and  particularly  to 
form  a  collection  of  the  laws  of  Solon.  These,  it  is  said,  returned 
after  a  year's  absence ;  and  it  was  then  agreed  to  create  decemviri^ 
to  frame  and  digest  such  ordinances  as  they  should  judge  most 
proper  for  the  Roman  commonwealth.*  It  was  thought  neces- 
sary that  these  magistrates  should,  for  one  year,  be  invested  with 
sovereign  power ;  during  -which  time,  all  other  magistracies,  even 
the  tribunate,  which  used  to  subsist  during  the  dictatorship,  should 
cease ;  and  that  they  alone  should  have  the  power  of  making  peace 
and  war.  They  were  to  be  restrained  only  in  one  article^that 
they  should  not  abolish  the  sacred  laws;  that  is,  those  which  had 
been  made  in  favor  of  the  plebeians. 

Menenius,  the  consul,  in  order  to  create  some  obstacle  to  the 
conclusion  of  this  important  measure,  proposed  that  the  decemvirs 
should  be  named  by  the  consuls  of  the  succeeding  year,  and  tliis 


*The  testimonies  for  this  embassy  into  Greece  are  Livy  and  Dionysins  of 
Halicarnassus ;  but  the  silence  of  all  the  Greek  writers  with  regard  to  thit 
remarkable  deputation  creates  a  suspicion  of  the  fact  beinj?  void  of  foundation  ; 
nor  is  tiiere  any  such  resemblance  betweeen  the  laws  of  Solon  and  those  of  the 
211  Tables  as  to  countenrnce  tliis  popular  story. 
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being  agreed  to,  the  patricians  took  care  that  the  consuls  should 
he  such  as  were  helieved  to  have  no  favorable  disposition  towards 
the  popular  cause.  Appius  Claudius  and  Titus  Genucius,  were 
elected  consuls.  But  Appius  disappointed  the  expectations  of  his 
party;  for,  mstead  of  opposing  the  creation  of  decemvirs,  he  soli- 
cited that  office.  He  offered,  for  himself  and  his  colleague,  to 
renounce  the  consulship,  and  proposed,  in  order  to  remove  alt 
grievances,  that  the  same  laws  should  be  enacted  for  patricians 
and  plebeians.  The  people  now  applauded  Appius  to  the  skies. 
The  comitia  were  called  by  centuries,  a  circumstance  which  con- 
fined the  office  to  the  order  of  the  patricians.  Appius  Claudius 
and  his  colleague  were  first  nominated,  and  the  remaining  eight 
were,  like  them,  senators  and  consular  persons.  The  people  ex- 
pected a  great  deal  from  the  professions  of  Appius;  and  the 
senate  was  pleased  in  thinking  that  his  ambition  would  find  a  strong 
restraint  from  the  opposition  of  his  colleagues. 

Thus,  the  earnest  desire  of  the  people  was^  at  length,  gratified 
by  the  creation  of  the  decemviri.  But  ever  impatient  of  their 
present  situation,  and  prone  to  imagine  advantages  in  every  change, 
the  populace  seldom  looks  forward  to  the  qatural  consequences  of 
the  innovations  which  they  long  for.  We  shall  see  how  soon  they 
began  to  reap  the  bitter  fruits  of  obtaining  their  desire.  It  is 
somewhat  difficult  to .  account  for  the  active  part  taken  by  the  tri- 
bunes in  the  creation  of  this  new  magistracy;  a  dignity  and  power 
which  was  to  supersede  and  extinguish  their  own.  It  is  not  im- 
probable, that  the  part  which  they  took  in  this  matter  proceeded 
from  no  other  motive  than  the  general  policy  of  fomenting  ani- 
mosities between  the  orders,  which  they  found  most  frequently 
gave  occasion  to  an  extension  of  their  own  power  and  influence; 
that  they  never  seriously  expected  to  obtain  their  demand;  and 
were,  indeed,  mortified  at  their  own  success.  But  what  is  most 
surprising  is  the  cordial  concurrence  latterly  shown,  by  both  the 
orders,  in  vesting  those  new  magistrates  with  such  plenitude  of 
power,  as  furnished  them  with  the  means  they  actually  made  use 
of,  to  annihilate  all  authority  but  their  own,  and  render  their  office 
perpetual. 

The  decemmrs^  in  the  first  year  of  their  magistracy,  labored 
with  much  assiduity  in  the  compilation  of  the  laws.  And  when 
their  work  was  completed,  they  divided  these,  at  first  into  ten^  and 
afterwards  into  ttoelve  tables.  Of  these  Laws  of  the  Twelve  Ta- 
bles, of  which  the  name  is  illustrious,  it  is  necessary  to  give  some 
account,  and  of  the  sources  from  which  it  is  probable  they  were 
compiled. 

During  the  time  of  the  regal  government  at  Rome,  we  know 
very  little  of  what  was  the  state  of  the  laws.  In  all  probability, 
these  were  nothing  else  than  a  few  regulations,  called  forth  by 
tlie  exigence  of  circumstances,  and  suggested  by  the  particular 
cases  which  came  before  tho  judicial  tribunals.     A  large  mass  of 
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rules  might  thus  be  accumulated;  but  these,  being  framed  on  n€ 
general  principles,  would  often,  in  their  application  to  new  cases, 
be  found  to  err  against  material  justice.  No  application  of  reason 
or  philosophy  had  ever  been  made  to  the  discovery  of  legal  prin- 
ciples; for  every  rule  was  only  the  decision  of  an  individual  judge, 
according  to  what  appeared  just  and  equitable  in  the  case  before 
him.  It  has  been  a  question  agitated  between  the  partisans  of 
the  popular  cause  and  the  advocates  for  the  extension  of  the  powers 
of  monarchy,  whether  the  kings  of  Rome  were  absolute,  both  in 
their  legislative  and  ministerial  capacity;  or  whether,  in  order  to 
ratify  such  laws  as  they  had  the  right  of  suggesting  and  proposing, 
it  was  necessary  to  obtain  the  consent  and  sanction  of  the  people. 
In  a  question,  to  which,  from  the  uncertainty  of  all  that  regards 
the  early  history  of  the  Romans,  it  is  not  possible  to  give  a  posi- 
tive answer,  and  where  the  opinions  of  historians  are  nothing  more 
than  their  own  conjectures,  we  may  be  allowed,  like  them,  to  rea- 
son according  to  what  appears  most  probable.  Since,  therefore, 
it  is  a  certain  fact,  that  the  regal  dignity  itself  was  elective,  and 
that  the  choice  lay  in  the  people,  it  seems  a  natural  presumption, 
that  the  people,  acquiring  and  retaining  so  important  a  right, 
would  not  have  abandoned  every  other  article  of  their  power  or 
consequence.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  owned,  that  the  right 
of  electing  the  kings  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  conventional 
prerogative  of  the  people;  but  to  have  been,  probably,  the  conse- 
quence of  the  first  king's  dying  a  violent  death,  without  leaving 
children, — a  circumstance  which  must  necessarily  have  occasioned 
an  election  to  the  vacant  office.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certainly 
probable,  that  the  people  who  elected  the  ofiicial  lawgiver  would 
likewise  assume  or  reserve  to  themselves  some  restraining  or  con- 
trolling influence  in  the  laws  to  be  enacted.  The  kings,  we  there- 
fore suppose,  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  people,  in  the 
comitia,  those  laws  which  they  were  disirous  of  enacting,  and  took 
their  sense  by  the  majority  of  suffrages. 

These  laws,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  were  collected 
into  one  body  by  Papirius,  or  Papisius,  a  patrician  ;  and  from 
him  took  the  name  of  Jus  Civile  Papirianum^  or  Papisianum. 
But  in  the  beginning  of  the  commonwealth,  such  was  considered 
to  be  the  imperfection  of  this  code  and  its  want  of  authority,  that 
it  fell  entirely  into  neglect,  and  all  judicial  proceedings  were  regu- 
lated either  by  custom  or  the  opinions  of  individual  magistrates. 
In  this  situation  the  want  of  a  regular  system  of  jurisprudence, 
which  should  be  a  standard  of  procedure  to  all  the  judges,  and  a 
known  and  fixed  rule  of  conduct  for  the  people,  began  to  be  uni- 
versally felt.  Commissioners,  as  we  have  seen,  were  at  length 
appointed  to  frame  and  digest  such  a  code. 

The  Decemviri  engrossed  in  their  collection  several  of  the 
ancient  laws  of  the  kings.  They  retained  likewise  all  the  more 
recen*  laws  which  had  been  passed  in  favor  of  the  people,  as  that 
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was  a  condition  stipulated  at  the  time  of  their  appointment  to  office: 
and  on  the  report  of  the  deputies  said  to  have  been  sent  into  Greece 
for  collecting  the  laws  of  the  different  republics,  they  borrowed 
from  tliem  such  as  they  judged  most  suitable  to  the  Roman  con- 
stitution. These  laws,  after  being  exposed  for  a  certain  time  in 
the  forum,  and  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  people,  who  it 
does  not  appear  made  any  alteration  in  them,  were  engraven  on 
ten  tables  of  brass,  to  which  two  others  were  added  a  short  time 
afterwards.  These  Twelve  Tables  became  the  basis  of  the  Roman 
jurisprudence.  Livy  remarks,  that  in  his  time,  amidst  the  infinite 
number  of  additional  laws,  these  continued  to  possess  the  greatest 
authority.  And  Cicero,  speaking  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  gives 
ttiem  the  highest  encomium,  affirming  that  they  throw  great  light 
on  the  manners  and  customs  of  ancient  times,  and  contain  more 
wisdom  than  the  libraries  of  all  the  philosophers.*  It  was,  he 
tells  us,  a  common  practice  for  the  youth  to  commit  these  laws  to 
memory. 

The  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  were  classed  in  the  following 
order.  The  first  table  enacted  the  form  of  judicial  proceedings 
before  the  several  tribunals.  In  the  second  were  classed  the  laws 
regarding  theft,  breach  of  trust,  and  robbery.  The  third  treated 
of  debtors  and  creditors;  the  fourth  of  the  patria  potestas^  or 
powers  which  a  father  had  over  his  children;  the  fifth  of  inherit- 
ances and  guardianships;  the  sixth  contained  the  laws  regarding 
property  and  possession;  the  seventh  related  to  the  punishment 
of  different  crimes  and  delicts;  the  eighth  contained  regulations 
regarding  land  estates,  public  roads,  boundaries,  and  plantations; 
the  ninth  related  to  the  privileges  of  the  people,  or  the  rights  of 
Roman  citizens;  the  tenth  contained  the  regulation  of  funerals; 
the  eleventh  treated  of  religion  and  the  worship  of  the  gods;  and 
the  twelfth  enacted  regulations  regarding  marriage,  and  the  rights 
of  husbands  and  wives. f 

This  digest  of  jurisprudence  gave,  on  the  whole,  great  satisfac- 
tion to  all  ranks  of  men;  but  among  the  statutes  of  the  last  table 
was  one  law  most  impolitic  in  the  present  situation  of  affairs,  and 


-  *  Plurima,  inqait  Crassua,  est  ia  XII  Tabulis  antiquitatis  efiip-ies ;  qnod  et 
yerborum  prisca  vetustas  cognoscitur,  et  actionum  genera  qusdum  majorum 
consuetudlncra  vitamque  declarant:  Sive  quis  civilem  scientiam  con  tern  pletur, 
quam  Scssvola  non  putat  oraioris  esse  propriam,  sed  cujasdam  ex  alio  genere 
prudentife,  totam  banc  descriptis  omnibus  civitatis  utilitatibus,  ac  partibus,  XII 
Tabulis  contineri  videbilis:  sive  quetn  ista  pnepotens  et  gloriosa  philosophia 
delectat  (dicam  audacius,)  hoscc  habet  fontes  omnium  disputationum  suarum, 

Sui  jure  civili  et  legibus  continentur.— Fremant  licet  omnes,  dicam  quod  sentio: 
libliuthecas,  meherculc,  omnium  philosophorum  anus  mihi  videtur  XII  Tabu- 
larum  libellus,  si  quis  le<runi  fontes,  et  capita  viderit,  et  auctoritatis  poadcre, 
et  utilitatis  ubertate  superare. — Cicero  de  OratorCf  lib.  i. 

t  A  brief  analysis  of  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  a  very  perspicuous 
commentary  on  Uieir  import,  is  to  be  found  in  Rosini,  Antiq.  Rom.,  Dempeteri 
lib.  viii. 
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which  produced  accordingly  aU  that  rancor  and  animosity  between 
the  orders,  which  might  have  been  expected.  This  was  a  hw 
prohibiting  all  intermarriage  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians 
— a  law  which  the  inferior  order  could  not  help  regarding  as  a 
mark  of  infamy  and  scorn.  It  was  naturally  felt  as  such,  and  the 
popular  magistrates  were  not  remiss  in  cherishing  and  exaggerating 
that  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  people.  It  gave  rise  to  a  keen 
and  animated  debate  in  the  Comilia,  which  Livy  has  minutely 
detailed  in  the  fourth  book  of  his  history.  The  speech  of  the 
tribune  Canuleius,  on  that  occasion,  though  doubdess  owing  its 
principal  merit  to  the  talents  of  the  historian,  is  a  noble  specimen 
of  eloquence,  and  of  that  judicious  intermixture  of  argument  and 
irony  which  is  peculiarly  suited  to  a  popular  assembly.  The  law 
itself,  though  carried  at  tlie  time,  and  engrossed  among  those  of 
the  Twelve  Tables,  was  not  of  long  duration.  It  was,  in  fact, 
the  very  first  which  the  people,  in  their  daily  advancing  progress 
to  an  equality  of  rights  with  the  higher  order,  prevailed  to  have 
abrogated. 

Thus  we  observe  the  Roman  jurisprudence  confined  at  first 
within  very  narrow  bounds ;  a  circumstance  which  necessarily 
gave  great  latitude  to  judges  in  the  power  of  interpreting  the 
statutes;  and  the  inapplicability  of  these  to  the  endless  variety  of 
cases  must,  of  course,  have  greatly  fomented  the  spirit  of  litigation. 
One  admirable  law,  however,  to  be  found  in  those  tables,  was  the 
best  antidote  that  could  be  devised  for  this  enormous  evil.  This 
was  an  enactment,  that  all  causes  should  be  heard  and  determined 
in  one  day,  between  sunrise  and  sunset.  This  was  a  powerful 
restraint  on  every  species  of  judicial  chicanery,  and  operated  as 
the  best  remedy  against  that  delay,  the  worst  of  grievances,  which 
often  makes  injustice  itself  more  tolerable  than  the  means  of  ob- 
taining its  redress. 

From  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  the  JurisconsuUi  com- 
posed a  system  of  forms  and  rules,  by  which  the  processes  in  the 
courts  were  conducted.  The  number  of  the  laws  was  likewise 
increased,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  Plebiscita  and  fienatus  can* 
sulta;  the  former  made  by  the  people,  without  the  authority  of 
the  senate,  in  the  Comitia  tributa;  the  latter  enacted  by  the  sole 
authority  of  the  senate.  To  these  we  may  add  the  laws  framed 
by  the  authority  of  the  prmtors^  after  the  institution  of  that  magis- 
tracy, which  was  pear  a  century  posterior  to  the  creation  of  the 
decemvirs.  But  of  those  different  materials  which  composed  the 
body  of  the  Roman  law,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  treat  with 
greater  amplitude.   . 

The  decemviri^  like  most  men  new  in  office,  conducted  them- 
selves at  first  with  much  wisdom  and  moderation:  each  of  them 
by  turns  presided  as  chief  magistrate  of  the  state,  during  a  single 
day,  having  the  fasces  carried  before  him  in  token  of  sovereign 
power.     The  nine  others  had  no  other  distinguishing  symbol  than 
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a  single  office)  who  preceded  them,  called  Accensus,  The  pre- 
siding magisuMtf  assembled  the  senate,  took  their  advice,  and  car- 
ried into  execution  the  result  of  iheir  joint  determination  in  the 
ordinary  busin&^s  of  the  commonwealth,  but  the  whole  decemviri 
applied  with  equal  diligence  to  the  administration  of  justice. 
They  met  every  morning  in  the  forum,  to  give  audience  to  all 
complaints  and  processes.  They  seemed  to  be  animated  solely 
by  the  desire  of  maintaining  public  order ;  nor  was  there  any 
symptoms  of  jealousy  or  party  spirit.  Even  Appius  Claudius, 
whom  his  colleagues  seem  to  have  regarded  as  the  first  in  rank, 
affected  no  superiority.  His  conduct  acquired  him  high  popularity; 
and  while  he  rendered  impartial  justice  to  those  of  every  rank  and 
station,  he  behaved  with  gendeness  and  courtesy  to  the  meanest 
citizen.  We  shall  presently  see  the  purpose  of  this  ambitious 
man. 

The  term  of  administration  of  the  new  magistrates  had  almost 
expired,  when  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  a  supplement  to 
the  laws,  of  two  additional  tables.  For  that  ostensible  purpose, 
but  more  probably  from  the  desire  of  preventing  the  election  of 
tribunes,  the  senate  decreed  that  there  should  be  a  new  appoint- 
ment of  decemviri.  The  people,  who  were  equally  pleased  to 
be  relieved  from  the  consular  government,  as  the  patricians  from 
the  tribunate,  approved  of  the  measure.  Several  senators  aspired 
to  the  new  office;  while  the  artful  Appius,  with  a  show  of  modesty, 
affected  to  decline  it.  He  was,  therefore,  chosen  to  preside  at 
the  election  of  the  new  decemviri,  and  thus  entitled  to  give  the 
first  suffrage.  To  the  surprise  of  all,  be  named  himself,  and  sug- 
gested six  others  of  the  patrician  order,  and  three  of  the  plebeian. 
Such  was  the  popularity  he  had  acquired,  and  such  the  satisfaction 
of  the  people,  in  being  admitted  to  a  share  in  this  important  and 
honorable  office,  that  his  nomination  was  received  with  loud  ap- 
plauses, and  immediately  agreed  to;  however  displeasing  we  may 
presume  it  was  to  those  of  the  higher  order,  who  either  envied 
the  power,  or  penetrated  into  the  ambitious  designs  of  this  art- 
ful man. 

The  colleagues  whom  Appius  had  named  for  himself  were  all 
men  devoted  to  his  interest,  and,  therefore,  they  followed  an  uni- 
form system  of  measures.  Resolved  to  retam  their  office  for  life, 
they  determined  no  more  to  assemble  either  the  Senate  or  the 
Comitia^  but,  in  virtue  of  the  plenary  powers  annexed  to  their 
office,  to  cut  off  all  appeal — to  support  jointly  the  separate  mea- 
sures and  decrees  of  each — and  thus  to  perpetuate  in  their  own 
Eersons  a  sovereign,  absolute,  and  uncontrolled  authority.  This 
old  purpose,  or  at  least  the  measures  adopted  for  its  accomplish-, 
ment,  it  seems  extremely  difficult  to  reconcile  to  common  prudence. 
All  approaches  to  tyranny,  if  planned  by  wisdom,  are  gradual ; 
and  it  is  nothing  less  than  madness  in  a  magistrate  to  proclaim  t 
purpose  of  ^vrannizih^  upon  his  first  entering  upon  office. 
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But,  whatever  we  may  judge  of  the  designs  of  these  decemvirs. 
It  is  certain  that  they  endeavored  to  maintain  their  authority  by 
extreme  violence,  and  as  certain  that  they  became  almost  imme- 
diately the  objects  of  public  indignation.  From  their  first  appear- 
ance in  the  forum,  they  were  preceded  by  twelve  lictors,  who 
constantly  carried  the  fasces  armed  with  axes.  Their  suite  was 
commonly  composed  of  a  number  of  the  most  licentious  patricians; 
profligates  loaded  with  debt  or  stained  with  crimes;  men  whose 
pleasure  lay  in  every  species  of  disorder,  and  who  contributed  a 
desperate  aid  to  those  ministers  whose  power  protected  them  in 
their  lawless  excesses. 

Such  was  the  miserable  situation  of  Rome  under  her  new  gov- 
ernors, that  many  of  the  principal  citizens  betook  themselves  for 
refuge  to  the  allied  states.  It  was  no  wonder  that  tlie  iEqui  and 
Volsci,  those  perpetual  enemies  of  the  Romans,  should  judge  this 
a  favorable  season  for  an  attack  upon  the  territory  of  the  republic. 
In  this  emergency,  the  decemviri  became  sensible  of  their  want  of 
that  substantial  power  which  is  founded  on  popularity;  they  were 
obliged  to  convoke  the  senate,  and  thus  acknowledge  the  necessity 
of  a  decree  of  that  body  before  a  single  citizen  would  enter  the 
rolls.  By  the  senate's  decree,  thi-ee  bodies  of  troops  were  raised; 
two  marched  against  the  enemy,  and'  with  them  eight  of  the 
decemvirs.  Appius  and  one  of  his  colleagues  retained  the  other 
body  in  Rome,  for  the  defence  of  the  city  and  the  support  of  their 
own  authority,  which  an  outrage  of  the  most  flagrant  nature  was 
now  very  speedily  to  bring  to  its  termination. 

Appius,  sitting  in  judgment  in  his  tribunal,  had  cast  his  eyes 
upon  a  young  woman  of  uncommon  beauty,  who  daily  passed 
through  the  forum,  in  her  way  to  the  public  schools.  Virginia,  a 
maiden  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  was  the  daughter  of  a  plebeian,  a 
centurion,  at  that  time  absent  with  the  army.  Appius  had  been 
informed  of  her  situation  :  she  was  betrothed  to  Icilius,  formerly 
one  of  the  tribunes,  then  serving  against  the  enemy  ;  and  their 
marriage  was  to  be  celebrated  as  soon  as  the  campaign  was  at  an 
end  ;  an  obstacle  which  served  only  to  increase  the  passion  of  this 
flagitious  magistrate,  who  determined,  at  all  hazards,  to  secure 
her  as  his  prey.  After  many  fruitless  attempts  to  corrupt  the 
fidelity  of  those  domestics  to  whom  Virginius  had  left  the  charge 
of  his  daughter,  (for  she  had  lost  her  mother,)  Appius  devised  a 
scheme  which  he  thought  could  not  fail  to  put  Virginia  entirely 
within  his  power.  He  employed  Marcus  Claudius,  one  of  his 
dependents,  a  infamous  and  shameless  man,  to  claim  the  young 
woman  as  his  own  property.  Marcus  pretended  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  one  of  his  female  slaves,  who  had  sold  her  when  an 
infant  to  the  wife  of  Virginius,  who  had  no  children.  He  there- 
fore pretended  to  reclaim  what  was  his  own,  and  attempted  by 
force  to  csrry  her  home  to  his  house.  The  people  interposed 
w:th  great  earnestness  to  protect  the  young  woman;   and  Marcus, 
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declaring  that  he  meant  nothing  but  what  was  just  and  lawful, 
brought  his  claim  before  the  tribunal  of  the  decemvir.  Numitorius^ 
the  uncle  of  Virginia,  represented  that  her  father,  the  guardian  and 
protector  of  his  child,  was  at  this  time  absent,  and  in  arms  for  the 
defence  of  his  country.  He  asked  a  delay  only  of  two  days,  in 
order  to  send  for  him  from  the  camp,  and  demanded,  in  the  mean 
time,  that,  as  her  nearest  relation,  the  damsel  should  be  committed 
to  his  care.  The  decemvir,  with  the  show  of  much  candor, 
allowed  that  there  was  great  equity  in  the  request  of  pending  for 
Virginius,  which  he  therefore  immediately  granted,  but  urged  at 
the  same,  time  that  this  delay  ought  not  to  be  prejudicial  to  the 
right  of  a  master  who  claimed  his  slave.  He  therefore  decreed 
tl)at  Marcus  should  take  the  young  woman  to  his  house,  on  giving 
security  to  produce  her  upon  the  return  of  her  father.  The  fla- 
grant injustice  of  this  decree  excited  a  cry  of  universal  indignation. 
Marcus,  advancing  to  lay  hold  of  Virginia,  was  repulsed  by  the 
people,  and  particularly  by  IciHus,  her  intended  husband,  who, 
being  apprized  of  the  affair,  had  flown  in  rage-  and  distraction  to 
the  forum.  The  tumult  became  so  violent,  that  Appius,  alarmed 
for  his'own  safety,  thought  proper  to  suspend  the  execution  of  his 
decree,  and  to  allow  the  young  woman  to  remain  under  the  pro- 
tection of  her  friends  till  the  arrival  of  her  father.  He  despatched, 
in  the  meantime,  a  messenger  to  the  army,  desiring  that  his  col- 
leagues would  on  no  account  permit  Virginius  to  quit  the  camp. 
But  this  unfortunate  man,  whom  his  friends  had  found  means  to 
inform  of  the  situation  of  his  child,  was  already  on  his  way.  He 
got  to  Rome  without  hindrance,  and,  to  the  confusion  of  the 
decemvir,  appeared  next  day  in  the  forum,  supporting  in  his  arms 
his  daughter  drowned  in  tears.  An  immense  crowd  attended; 
and  all  awaited  the  issue  of  this  interesting  question,  their  breasts 
alternately  agitated  with  fear,  with  compassion,  and  indignation. 

Appius,  determined  to  prosecute  his  purpose,  had  ordered  the 
troops  to  surround  the  forum.  He  now  called  on  Marcus  to  make 
his  demand,  and  to  produce  the  proofs  of  his  claim.  To  these 
Virginius  was  at  no  loss  to  give  the  most  satisfactory  answers,  which 
fully  exposed  the  villany  of  the  imposture.  Appius  was  not  to 
be  thus  foiled.  With  the  most  unparalleled  effrontery,  he  stood 
forth  as  a  witness  as  well  as  a  judge  ;  declaring  that  it  was  consis- 
tent with  his  own  knowledge  that  the  plea  of  Marcus  was  true. 
He  therefore  gave  his  final  sentence,  that  the  slave  should  bo 
delivered  up  to  her  lawful  master,  and  ordered  his  officers  to 
enforce,  without  delay,  the  execution  of  his  decree.  The  soldiers 
were  removing  the  crowd,  and  Marcus,  together  with  the  lictors, 
was  advancing  to  seize  Virginia,  who  clung  for  protection  around 
the  neck  of  her  father.  "  There  is,"  said  he,  "but  one  way,  my 
dear  child,  to  save  thy  honor  and  preserve  thy  liberty."  Then 
seizing  a  knife  from  the  stall  of  a  butcher — ''Thus,"  said  he, 
striking  her  to  the  heart,  "  thus,  I  send  thee  to  thy  forefathers,  un- 
voL.  I.  43 
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polluted  and  a  free  woman."  Then  turning  to  the  tribunal  of 
Appius,  "  Thou  monster!"  cried  he,  "  with  this  blood  I  devote 
thy  head  to  the  infernal  gods!"  Appius,  in  a  transport  of  rage, 
called  out  to  the  liciors  to  seize  Virginius;  but  he,  rushing  out 
from  the  forum,  and  making  way  for  himself  with  the  knife  which 
he  held  in  his  hand,  while  the  multitude  favored  his  escape,  got 
«5afe  without  the  city,  and  arrived  in  a  few  hours  at  the  camp. 
Meantime  Numitorius  and  Icilius  exposed  the  bleeding  body  to 
the  sight  of  the  whole  people,  who,  inflamed  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  fury,  would  have  torn  Appius  to  pieces,  had  he  not  found  means 
to  escape  amidst  the  tumult,  and  to  conceal  himself  in  the  house 
of  one  of  his  friends. 

,  Valerius  and  Horatius,  two  of  the  senators,  men  of  consular 
dignity,  and  who  had  opposed  the  last  creation  of  decemviri,  now 
put  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  people.  They  promised  them 
the  redress  of  all  their  wrongs,  and  the  abolition  of  those  hatea 
magistrates  ;  but  urged  that  they  should  first  wait  the  resolution 
of  the  army,  which  could  not  fail  to  coincide  with  their  own. 

The  unfortunate  Virginius  had  no  sooner  acquainted  his  fellow- 
soldiers  of  what  had  happened,  than  there  was  a  general  insurrec- 
tion. Without  regard  to  the  orders  of  the  decemvirs  in  the  camp, 
the  whole  army,  headed  by  their  centurions,  marched  to  Rome, 
and,  retiring  to  the  Aventine  mount,  chose  ten  leaders,  with  the 
tide  of  military  tribunes*  They  then  declared  their  determined 
purpose  of  abolishing  the  decemvirate,  and  reestablishing  the  con- 
sular government,  together  with  the  tribunes  of  the  people.  The 
senate  was  assembled.  The  decemvirs  thought  proper  voluntarily 
to  resign  their  office.  Valerius  and  Horatius  were  chosen  consuls; 
and  the  popular  magistrates,  the  tribunes,  were  elected  with  the 
same  powers  as  formerly,  which  reinstated  the  people  at  once  in 
all  their  rights  and  privileges. 

Among  the  tribunes  first  chosen  were  Virginius,  Icilius,  and 
Numitorius.  It  may  be  believed  that  their  vengeance  against  the 
infamous  Appius  was  not  long  delayed.  Virginius  cited  him 
before  the  people,  at  whose  orders  he  was  seized  and  thrown  into 
prison,  where,  a  few  days  after,  he  was  found  dead.  It  was  sus- 
pected, says  Dionysius,  that  he  was  privately  strangled  by  order 
of  the  tribunes;  but  other  authors,  with  more  probability,  affirm 
that  he  chose  to  escape  a  certain  and  ignominious  fate  by  a  volun- 
tary death.  His  colleague  Oppius,  the  chief  abettor  of  his  crimes, 
had  the  same  catastrophe,  and  the  rest  underwent  a  voluntary 
banishment,  while  their  goods  were  forfeited  to  the  public  use. 
Such  is  the  history  of  the  decemvirate,  that  inauspicious  and  short- 
lived magistracy,  which  was  thus  violently  terminated  in  the  third 
year  after  its  institution.* 


*  An  amosing  compariso!:  may  be  made  of  the  talents  of  the  two  gceat  h  -* 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Law  against  intermarriage  of  Patricians  and  Plebeians  repealed —  Military  Tri- 
bunes created — Creation  of  Censors — Their  high  powers  of  office — A  regular 
pay  assigned  to  the  Army  introduces  a  new  balance  into  the  Constitution^ 
Consequences  of— Siege  of  Veii — Romans  be^in  to  extend  their  conquests — 
Reflections  on  the  state  of  the  Republic  at  this  period — ^War  with  the  Gauli 
— Its  fabulous  aspect — New  popular  Laws — Institution  of  the  office  of  Pretor, 
— of  Qufestor — of  i£dile — Licinianlaw  limiting  property  in  land 

No  sooner  was  traoquillitj  in  some  measure  reestablished  in  the 
city  of  Rome,  than  the  consuls  Valerius  and  Horatius, '  at  the 
head  of  a  large  army,  animated  with  the  spirit  of  patriotism  which 
the  late  events  had  strongly  stimulated,  marched  against  the 
enemy.  The  Yolsci  and  ^qui  sustained  a  complete  defeat ;  but 
the  senate,  jealous,  as  is  said,  of  the  too  great  popularity  of  the 
successful  generals,  thought  proper  to  refuse  them  the  honors  of 
a  triumph.  The  consuls,  indignant  at  this  insult,  applied  to  the 
people,  who  unanimously  decreed  them  this  reward  of  their  ser- 
vices. Thus  the  senate  most  imprudently  threw  away  its  privi- 
leges; and  every  day  gave  some  new  accession  of  weight  to  the 
scale  of  the  people. 

Two  powerful  barriers  which  at  this  time  subsisted  between  the 
patricians  and  plebeians,  were  the  law  which  prevented  the  inter- 
marriage of  these  orders,  and  another  ordinance  which  excluded 
the  plebeians  from  the  consulate  and  higher  offices  of  the  state. 
It  was  only  necessary  to  remove  these  two  obstructions,  to  bring 
the  separate  ranks  to  a  perfect  equality  in  every  substantial  privi- 
lege of  Roman  citizens  ;  and  the  plebeians  were  determined  to 
leave  no  means  untried  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  end. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  new  war,  the  ordinary  device  was  practised 
of  refusing  to  enter  the  rolls.     In  this  purpose  the  people  were 


torians  of  the  Roman  republic,  Livy  and  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  m  the 
accounts  they  have  given  of  that  celebrated  event,  the  death  of  Virginia  by  the 
hand  of  her  father,  and  its  important  consequences.  In  Livy,  we  have  a  con- 
cise, clear,  and  animated  narrative,  where  no  circumstance  is  superfluous,  no 
oDscrvation  strained  or  far-fetched,  nor  any  thing  omitted  which  contributes  to 
the  effect  of  the  picture.  In  Dionysius,  we  wade  through  a  minute  detail  of 
facts,  and  a  laborious  legal  discussion,  resembling  the  report  of  a  law-proceM 
in  which  every  argument  is  brought  forward,  and  every  reflection  anticipated, 
that  the  mind  can  form  upon  the  case.  It  is  easy  to  judge  which  method  of 
writing  is  best  adapted  to  historical  composition.  Vide  Liv.  lib.  iii.  c.  31— ^i 
and  Dion.  Hal.,  Ant.  Rom.,  lib.  xi. 
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obstinate;  and  the  tribunes  proposed,  as  the  only  expedient  to 
bring  them  to  compliance,  that  the  law  against  intermarriage  should 
be  repealed ;  a  measure  which,  they  urged,  would  be  equally  ad- 
vantageous for  both  parties,  as  it  would  tend  to  an  union  of  their 
interests,  and  put  an  end  to  those  perpetual  jealousies  and  conten- 
tions which  were  so  ruinous  to  the  republic. 

There  were  three  different  modes  by  which  raaiTiage  could  be 
contracted  among  the  Romans.  The  marriages  of  the  patricians 
were  celebrated  in  the  presence  of  ten  witnesses,  and  widi  a 
variety  of  religious  ceremonies  peculiar  to  their  order.  The 
plebeians  married  after  two  different  forms  :  the  one  was  by  a 
species  of  sale,  emptio  venditio ;  and  the  other  by  the  simple 
cohabitation  of  the  parties  for  a  year,  which  by  law  constituted  a 
marriage.  Religion,  therefore,  made  a  barrier  between  the  patri- 
cians and  plebeians  in  this  article ;  and  this  necessarily  constituted 
the  principal  objection  against  the  repeal  of  the  law.  The  senate, 
however,  saw  the  necessity  of  some  concessions  ;  and  they  judged 
that,  by  granting  this  request,  they  would  put  a  stop  to  any  further 
claims,  at  least  for  the  present.  But  they  were  mistaken.  The 
spirit  of  encroachment  is  never  allayed  by  concession.  This  law 
was  no  sooner  repealed  than  the  people,  with  the  same  obstinacy, 
refused  to  enrol  themselves  till  a  second  law  was  passed,  admitting 
them  to  I  he  capacity  of  holding  all  the  offices  of  the  repujjlic. 

No  measure  could  be  more  galling  than  this  to  the  pride  of  the 
patricians  ;  but  the  necessity  was  extreme,  as  the  enemy  was  at 
the  gates  of  Rome.  The  senate  sought  a  pallifitive  to  content  both 
painies.  It  was  determined  to  suspend  for  a  time  the  office  of  the 
consuls,  and  to  create  in  their  place  six  military  tribunes,  with  a 
similar  extent  of  power,  three  of  whom  should  be  patricians  and 
three  plebeians.  This  proposal  was  heartily  embraced  by  the  peo- 
ple, who,  provided  they  were  admitted  to  the  chief  dignity  of  the 
Slate,  did  not  value  under  what  title  it  was  ;  and  the  senators, 
on  the  other  hand,  flattered  themselves  that,  having  preserved 
the  consulship  inviolate,  they  would  soon  be  able  to  restore  that 
magistracy.  While  they  were  thus  soothing  themselves  with  shad- 
owy distinctions,  it  was  very  evident  that  they  were  daily  losing 
substantial  power. 

It  was  customary  for  those  who  were  candidates  for  any 
magistracy  to  appear  in  the  Comitia^  clad  in  white  apparel. 
The  plebeians,  who  aspired  to  the  military  tribunate,  appeared 
accordingly  in  that  dress ;  but  as  the  votes  were  called  by  cen- 
turies, and  the  patricians  had  been  at  some  pains  to  influence  their 
dependents,  it  happened  that  not  one  of  the  plebeians  was  elected. 
Three  months  afterward,  the  military  tribunes,  as  had  been  pre- 
concerted, resigned  their  office  on  pretence  of  some  irregularity 
in  their  election.  A  powerful  canvass  was  now  set  on  foot  by 
the  plebeians  to  make  good  tlieir  pretensions  to  the  new  magis- 
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tracy;  but  differing  in  their  choice  of  candidates,  and  finding  it 
impossible  to  arrive  at  an  unanimity  of  sentiment,  they  consented, 
rather  than  yield  to  each  other,  that  the  consulate  should,  in  the 
meantime,  be  restored;  and  these  jealousies  being  artfully  kept 
alive  by  the  patricians,  it  thus  happened  that  there  was  no  election 
of  military  tribunes  for  several  years. 

War  and  domestic  dissensions  had  prevented  the  consuls  from 
making  tlie  usual  census  or  numeration  of  the  people,  for  a  great 
many  years;  so  that  much  confusion  had  arisen  in  the  levying  of 
the  taxes,  from  ignorance  of  the  exact  number  of  the  citizens, 
and  the  proportion  of  burdens  to  be  levied  from  individuals.  To 
remedy  this  evil,  the  consuls  being  now  usually  too  much  occupied 
to  make  the  census  regularly  every  five  years,  the  senate  created 
two  new  magistrates  under  the  title  of  censors;  an  office  which 
became  afterwards  of  the  highest  respectability,  and  was  given 
only  to  persons  of  consular  dignity. 

The  most  important  privilege  of  the  censors,  and  which,  in 
fact,  rendered  their  authority  formidable  to  all  ranks  in  the  slate, 
was  the  right  they  possessed  of  inspecting  the  morals,  and  ex- 
amining into  the  conduct  of  all  the  citizens.  It  was  in  virtue  of 
this  high  prerogative  that,  as  Livy  remarks,  they  kept  in  depend- 
ence both  the  senate  and  people.  They  possessed  a  constitutional 
power  of  degrading  such  as  had  manifested  any  irregularity  of 
conduct,  and  depriving  them  of  the  rank  and  office  which  they 
held  in  the  state.  It  was  not  an  authority  which  extended  to  the 
punishment  of  those  ordinary  crimes  and  delicts  which  foil  under 
the  penal  laws  of  a  state.  But  there  are  offences  which,  in  point 
of  example,  are  worse  than  crimes,  and  more  pernicious  in  their 
consequences.  It  is  not  the  breach  of  express  laws  that  can  ever 
be  of  general  bad  effect,  or  tend  to  the  destruction  of  a  govern- 
ment; but  it  is  that  silent  and  unpunishable  corruption  of  man- 
ners, which,  undermining  private  and  public  virtue,  weakens  and 
destroys  those  springs  to  which  the  best  ordered  constitution  owes 
its  support.  The  counteracting  this  latent  principle  of  decay  was 
the  most  useful  part  of  the  office  of  the  censors.  If  any  citizen 
had  imprudently  contracted  large  debts'  if  he  had  consumed  his 
fortune  in  extravagance,  or  in  living  beyond  his  income;  if  he 
had  been  ne^iligent  in  the  cultivation  of  his  lands;  nay,  if,  being 
m  good  circumstances  and  able  to  maintain  a  family,  he  had  de- 
clined, without  just  cause,  to  marry, — all  these  offences  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  censors,  who  had  various  modes  of  inflicting  a 
penalty.  The  most  usual,  and  not  the  least  impressive,  was  a 
public  denunciation  of  the  offender  as  an  object  of  disapproba- 
tion— is^ominid  notahant.  It  did  not  amount  to  a  mark  of  infamy; 
but  punished  solely  by  inflicting  the  shame  of  a  public  reprimand. 
A  penalty,  however,  of  this  kind  is  not  fitted  to  operate  on  all 
dispositions,  and  accordingly  the  censors  had  it  in  their  power  to 
employ  means  more  generally  effectual.     They  could  degrade   a 
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senator  from  his  dignity  and  strike  his  name  out  of  the  roll.  They 
could  deprive  a  knight  of  his  rank,  by  taking  from  him  the  horse 
which  was  maintained  for  him  at  the  public  expense,  and  was  the 
essential  mark  of  his  station.  A  citizen  might  be  punished  by 
degrading  him  from  his  tribe  to  an  inferior  one,  or  doubling  his 
proportion  of  the  public  taxes.  These,  being  arbitrary  powers, 
might  have  been  gready  abused;  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  no  decree  of  the  censors  was  unalterable:  it 
might  be  suspended,  or  altogether  taken  ofif  by  a  sentence  of  the 
ordinary  judges,  or  by  a  decree  of  the  censors  of  the  succeeding 
Lustrum,  Cicero  tells  us,  that  Caius  Geta,  who  had  been  de- 
graded from  his  rank  of  senator  by  the  censors,  was  reinstated  in 
his  dignity  by  their  successors,  and  even  made  a  censor  himself; 
and  Livy  relates  a  similar  instance  of  Valerius  Messala. 

The  censorship,  from  these  extensive  powers,  was  accounted 
the  most  honorable  office  of  the  commonwealth.  From  the 
time  of  the  second  Punic  war,  the  censors  were  always  chosen 
from  such  persons  as  had  held  the  consulship.  After  the  termin- 
ation of  the  republican  government,  the  censorship  was  exercised 
by  the  emperors,  and  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  honora- 
ble and  important  branches  of  the  imperial  function. 

The  dissensions  between  the  orders  still  continued,  with  little 
variety  either  in  the  grievances  complained  of  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  or  in  the  modes  of  obtaining  or  rather  compelling  a  redress 
of  them.  The  last  resource  of  the  plebeians,  and  which  they 
generally  found  effectual,  was,  on  the  emergency  of  a  war,  to 
refuse  to  enter  the  rolls  until  the  senate  granted  their  demands. 
The  latter  body  now  bethought  itself  of  an  expedient  which  it  is 
rather  surprising  they  had  not  sooner  adopted :  this  was  to  purchase 
the  service  of  the  army  by  giving  a  regular  pay  to  the  troops. 
Hitherto,  in  all  the  military  enterprises,  the  citizens  enrolled,  served 
upon  their  own  charges.  It  was  a  tax  incumbent  on  every 
Roman  to  support  himself  during  war,  which  being  alike  a  burden 
on  every  free  citizen,  was  not  regarded  as  a  grievance,  but  as  the 
reasonable  price  which  he  paid  for  his  liberty  and  security.  Yet 
this  circumstance  necessarily  limited  the  duration  of  their  warlike 
operations  to  a  very  'short  period;  for  when  the  army  was 
embodied,  the  lands  of  the  poorer  citizens,  Who  had  no  slaves, 
were  entirely  neglected.  This  policy,  therefore,  was  not  only 
ruinous  to  the  people,  but  repressed  all  enlargement  of  the  Roman 
territory,  and  was  an  insuperable  bar  to  extensive  and  permanent 
conquests. 

The  senate  now  resolved  to  adopt  a  new  system.  They 
ordained  that,  in  future,  the  foot  soldiers  should  have  a  regular 
pay  from  the  public  treasury,  to  defray  which  burden  a  tax  should 
be  imposed  on  all  the  members  of  the  commonwealth  in  propor- 
tion to  their  means.  The  people,  who  did  not  penetrate  the 
motive  of  this  important  measure,  but  looked   only   to   the   im 
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mediate  advantage  it  promised  in  relieving  them  from  what  they 
had  always  felt  a  very  heavy  burden,  were  fully  satisfied  with  the 
new  arrangement.  The  tribunes,  however,  either  looking  further 
into  consequences,  or  perhaps  jealous  of  any  measure  which, 
promising  an  harmonious  agreement  between  the  orders,  dimin- 
ished their  own  consequence  as  magistrates,  were  at  much  pains 
to  persuade  the  people  that  the  bounty  of  the  patricians  was 
always  to  be  suspected,  and  sought  by  every  means  to  frustrate 
the  new  project.  They  failed,  however,  of  their  purpose.  The 
manifest  advantage  of  the  measure  prevailed  over  all  opposition. 
The  patricians  set  the  example  and  began  the  contribution,  fairly 
paying  their  contingents  according  to  the  value  of  their  estates. 
The  money  was  seen  passing  to  the  treasury  in  loaded  wagons, 
and  the  poorer  citizens,  pleased  with  the  sight,  paid  their  shares 
with  the  utmost  alacrity,  anticipating  the  return  of  their  money 
with  high  profit  into  their  own  pockets.* 

From  this  period  we  shall  see  the  Roman  system  of  war  assume 
a  new  appearance.  The  senate  henceforward  always  found 
soldiers  at  command  :  the  state  was  consequently  enabled  to 
engage  in  extensive  enterprises,  and  support  long  campaigns  : 
every  success  was  more  signal  and  important,  because  it  was 
maintained  and  prosecuted;  and  every  conquest  was  turned  to 
permanent  advantage.  A  most  material  consequence  likewise 
arose  to  the  constitution  of  the  republic;  the  senate,  by  command 
over  the  troops,  obtained  a  favorable  balance  to  its  otherwise 
decreasing  authority. 

One  of  the  first  measures  which  owed  its  success  to  this  change 
in  the  Roman  art  of  war  was  the  siege  of  Veii,  a  city  at  that 
time  equal  in  extent  and  population  to  Rome,  and  a  formidable 
rival  to  her  power  and  ascendency  among  the  states  of  Italy.  A 
formal  siege  was  a  new  attempt  to  the  Romans,  who  had  hitherto 
limited  their  enterprises  to  small  towns,  which  they  could  take  by 
surprise  or  storm.  In  their  ancient  mode  of  attacking  towns, 
their  most  refined  manoeuvre  was  the  corona^  which  was  per- 
formed by  surrounding  the  place  and  attacking  it  at  once  on  every 
quarter.  A  city  capable  of  resisting  this  assault  was  deemed  im- 
pregnable. The  Romans,  who  were  now  in  a  capacity  to  form 
lengthened  enterprises,  were,  from  that  circumstance,  a  great 
overmatch  for  any  of  the  surrounding  states,  as  well  as  from  the 
improvement  we  must  suppose  the  art  of  war  underwent  from  its 
now  becoming  a  profession  instead  of  an  occasional  employment. 
The  dominion  of  Rome  had  been  hitherto  confined  to  the  terri- 
tory of  a  few  miles  around  the  city:  we  shall  now  see  how  rapid 


*  We  are  not  informed  by  any  of  the  ancient  writers  what  pay  was  allotted  . 
to  the  Roman  soldiers  at  this  period ;  bat  in  the  time  of  Polybius,  that  is,  at 
the  era  of  the  second  Punic  war,  each  foot  soldier  was  allowed  two  oboli  % 
day  — a  centurion  double  that  pay. 
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was  the  extension  of  her  bounds,  and  the  strength  acquired  by 
her  conquests. 

The  siege  of  Veii  was  prolonged  for  ten  years.  An  army 
wintering  on  the  field  was  a  thing  till  then  quite  unexampled;  and 
during  the  whole  time  of  this  siege,  the  tribunes,  who  suffered  no 
occasion  to  pass  unimproved  that  promised  to  excite  discord  and 
domestic  faction,  loudly  complained  that  this  intolerable  war  was 
nothing  else  than  a  conspiracy  against  liberty;  a  design  to  weaken 
the  party  of  the  plebeians,  by  depriving  them  of  the  suffrages  of 
those  who  were  with  the  army,  while  the  latter,  as  they  hinted, 
were  to  be  inhumanly  sacrificed  in  order  to  give  the  patricians  the 
entire  command  of  the  commonwealth.  Having  full  conviction 
of  these  designs,  the  patriotic  tribunes  felt  it  their  duty  to  oppose 
the  levying  the  tax  for  furnishing  the  military  pay.  The  army* 
of  course  soon  began  to  mutiny;  and  the  consequence  must  have 
been  the  abandonment  and  defeat  of  the  enterprise,  had  not  the 
patricians  found  means  to  soothe  them  by  electing  one  of  their 
number  to  the  military  tribunate.  This  well-timed  sacrifice  of  a 
little  power  taken  from  the  scale  of  the  higher  order,  quieted  the 
spirit  of  the  opposition,  and  the  campaign  was  not  frustrated  of 
its  supplies. 

The  siege  of  Veii  proceeded,  as  we  have  said,  very  slowly; 
and  during  its  continuance,  Rome  was  afflicted  boUi  by  real  and 
by  imaginary  calamities.  A  dreadful  pestilence  broke  out;  and 
the  books  of  the  Sibyls  were  consulted,  which  declared  that  the 
only  remedy  was  a  Lectistemium^  a  ceremony  now  performed  for 
the  first  time.  An  invitation  was  given  to  the  chief  gods  of  tlie 
Roman  state,  to  partake  of  a  splendid  festival  prepared  for  them 
with  uncommon  expense.  The  statues  of  Jupiter,  Apollo,  Latona, 
Diana,  Hercules,  Mercury,  and  Neptune,  were  laid  upon  three 
magnificent  beds,  and  for  eight  days  the  most  sumptuous  banquets 
were  presented  to  these  images,  which  of  course  were  eaten  by 
their  priests  and  partly  distributed  to  the  populace.  During  that 
time,  the  gates  of  the  city  were  open  to  all  strangers;  the  courts 
of  law  were  shut,  and  all  litigation  suspended;  the  prisoners  were 
set  at  liberty,  and  every  citizen  kept  open  tables  for  all  comers. 
Although,  perhaps,  this  ceremony  might  owe  its  origin  to  super- 
stition alone,  it  is  not  impossible  that  it  might  actually  have  been 
attended  with  salutary  effects.  It  is  well  known  that  in  epidemic 
and  contagious  diseases,  nothing  so  much  predisposes  to  infection 
as  fear  and  apprehension.  A  jubilee  of  this  kind,  by  exhilarating 
the  spirits  of  the  people,  and  banishing  for  a  while  care  and 
anxiety,  might  naturally  contribute  to  check  the  difi^sion,  and 
abate  the  violence  of  the  contagion. 

Veii  was  still  blockaded;  and  as  this  enterprise  greatly  engrossed 
the  minds  of  the  public,  every  thing  in  tliat  age  of  superstition 
was  construed  into  a  good  or  a  bad  omen.  The  lake  of  Alba  in- 
creased prodigiously,  and  deputies  were  sent  to  inquire  what  the 
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gods  meant  by  that  extraordinary  phenomenon.  The  deputie? 
brought  back  word  that  the  conquest  of  Veil  depended  on  draining 
the  lake,  and  that  particular  care  should  be  taken  to  convey  the 
waters  to  the  sea;  (a  most  wise  and  salutary  advice,  in  a  season 
of  contagious  disease.)  The  work  was  immediately  begun;  and 
that  fine  canal  was  cut,  which  subsists  at  this  day,  and  conveys 
the  waters  /)f  the  lake  Albano,  by  Castel-Gondolfo^  to  the  sea. 
This  was  likewise  an  instance  in  which  the  faith  of  the  people  in 
the  veracity  of  the  prediction  might  have  gready  aided  its'  accom- 
plishment. In  the  present  case,  however,  it  is  probable  that  the 
valor  of  the  besieged  Veientes  had  powerful  incitements,  and 
perhaps  from  a  similar  improvement  of  popular  prejudices  to  wise 
purposes;  for  Veii  continued  for  a  long  period  oi  time  to  baflBe 
every  effort  of  the  Roman  power.  At  length,  in  the  tenth  year 
of  the  siege,  Marcus  Furius  Camillus  was  chosen  dictator,  an 
intrepid  and  skilful  general,  who  had  the  honor  of  finishing  this 
obstinate  war,  by  the  taking  of  the  city  in  the  358th  year  of 
Rome,  and  391  b.  c. 

The  Romans  had  but  very  few  laws  of  a  political  nature,  or 
such  as  regulated  the  form  of  their  governments,  or  defined  the 
constitutional  powers  and  rights  of  the  distinct  orders  of  the  state. 
It  is,  therefore,  no  matter  of  surprise,  to  find  that  perpetual  contest 
between  those  orders,  giving  rise  to  all  that  series  of  petty  revolu- 
tions, which  form  almost  entirely  the  history  of  the  Roman  re- 
public, for  the  period  of  above  four  centuries.  During  the  regal 
government,  the  people  had,  in  reality,  more  genuine  liberty,  than 
for  some  time  after  its  abolition,  while  the  constitution  was  almost 
purely  aristocratical;  for  the  kings,  though  they  sought  to  humble 
the  aspiring  patricians,  were  extremely  moderate  towards  the 
plebeians,  who  were  thus  brought  very  near  to  a  level  with  the 
superior  order.  But  under  the  aristocracy  which  followed  the 
expulsion  of  the  king,  the  patricians,  who  were  the  governors  of 
the  state,  made  it  their  principal  object  to  increase  and  confirm 
their  power,  by  reducing  the  plebeians  to  absolute  submission  and 
dependence.  Hence,  those  oppressive  measures,  which  at  length 
produced  that  stubborn  opposition  and  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  people,  which  nothing  could  allay  but  the  concession  of 
creating  magistrates  from  their  own  order,  and  giving  them  a  con- 
stitutional weight  and  legal  influence  b  the  state.  This  impor- 
tant step  being  once  surpiounted,  every  subsequent  struggle  of 
parties  added  fresh  weight  to  the  popular  scale;  and  there  were 
now  two  separate  bodies  in  the  republic,  each  eagerly  contending 
for  its  sovereignty,  and  studious  of  every  metliod  of  humbling  and 
abasing  the  other. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the   Romans  were  at  this  time  a  free 

people,  for  neither  of  the  orders  was  really  so.     The  patricans 

were  not  free,  for  they  were  amenable  to  the  popular  assemblies; 

a  court  where  the  judges  were  their  jealous  rivals  and  natural 
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enemies.  Nor  could  the  plebeians  be  said  to  enjoy  liberty,  for 
they  neither  enjoyed  the  security  of  property  nor  of  person,  from 
the  extreme  rigor  of  the  laws  regarding  debtors,  in  which  situa- 
tion the  great  mass  of  the  people  stood  with  respect  to  the  richer 
citizens.  Even  in  the  popular  assemblies,  when  the  comitia  were 
called  in  the  order  of  the  centuries,  the  people  met,  only  to 
witness  the  enactment  of  laws,  which  commonly  struck  agabst 
their  own  liberties;  not  to  mention  the  right  of  the  senate  at  any 
time  to  nominate  a  dictator  who  had  absolute  authority  in  the 
state. 

The  plebeians,  however,  under  all  these  disadvantages,  were^ 
as  we  have  seen,  advancing,  step  by  step,  to  an  equality  with  the 
partricians  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  offices  of  the  commonwealth, 
which  they  now  very  soon  obtained.  It  is  easy  to  discern  that 
this  single  circumstance — the  election  of  the  chief  magistrates  in 
the  comitia  held  by  centuries — formed  now  the  only  obstacle  to 
an  equality  of  power  between  the  orders.  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
supposed,  that  at  this  period  of  the  commonwealth,  when  many 
of  the  plebeians  had  acquired  considerable  wealth,  and  con- 
sequently came  to  be  arranged  in  the  first  or  higher  classes,  the 
number  of  these  rich  plebeians  would  frequently  turn  the  ballance, 
even  in  the  comitia  centuriata^  in  favor  of  their  own  order;  and 
so,  in  fact,  it  did  sometimes  happen;  but  this  was  not  usual :  for 
as  the  censors  had  the  power  of  arrangement,  they  commonly 
took  care  that  the  first  classes,  though  composed  in  part  of  weal- 
thy plebeians,  should  have  in  them,  at  least,  a  considerable  major- 
ity of  patricians,  which  secured  the  vote  of  the  whole  class. 

In  order  to  overcome  this  manifest  disadvantage  to  their  order, 
tbe  popular  magistrates  might  have  followed  either  of  the  two 
diflferent  plans.  The  one,  the  most  difficult  of  accomplishment, 
was  the  procuring  the  election  of  the  higher  magistrates  to  be 
made  in  the  comitia  tribtUa;  the  other,  in  case  they  failed  in  that 
attempt,  was  to  bring  about  the  same  order  of  voting  in  the  comitia 
centuriata^  or  to  make  the  lot  determine  which  class  should  take 
the  lead  in  giving  their  suffrage.  And  it  has  been  supposed  that 
they  did  effect  something  of  this  nature;  for  Livy  speaks  of  the 
prerogative  class  in  the  election  of  the  higher  magistrates,  which 
was  the  term  used  to  signify  that  class  in  the  comitia  tribula^  on 
which  the  lot  fell  to  vote  first.  Livy,  however,  in  this  expres- 
sion, might  mean  nothing  more  than  to  signify  that  class  which, 
in  point  of  rank^  was  entitled  to  vote  first;  so  that  no  conclusive 
argument  can  be  founded  on  this  indefinite  expression  he  has 
used. 

The  siege  and  conquest  of  Veii  was  a  presage  of  the  future 
grandeur  of  the  Roman  state.     It  was  impossible  for  the  small, 
detached,  and  independent  states  of  Italy  to  withstand  a  nation 
always  in   arms,  whose  high  ambition  and  unremitting  persever-' 
ance  were  equal  to  the  projecting  and  accomplishing  of  any  enter- 
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pnse  in  the  way  of  conquest.  It  might  naturally  be  supposed,  that 
those  smaller  states,  aware  of  the  great  advantage  which  Rome  had 
gained  by  her  system  of  professionary  soldiers,  would  either  imitate 
her  in  adopting  the  same  plan,  or  at  least  take  precaution,  by  an  ex- 
tensive system  of  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  between  them- 
selves, to  guard  against  this  formidable  and  encroaching  power;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  either  of  these  measures  was  adopted;  and 
the  consequence  was,  that  signal  inferiority  which  was  the  cause 
of  their  progressive,  and  at  length  total  subjugation  to  the  Roman 
arms. 

The  conquest  of  Veii  was  succeeded  by  a  war  with  the  Gauls. 
This  formidable  people — alone  a  cause  of  serious  alarm  to  the 
Roman  power — was  a  branch  of  the  great  ancient  nation  of  the 
CeUcB,*  They  are  said  to  have  first  entered  Italy  in  the  reign 
of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  They  opened  to  themselves  a  passage 
through  the  Alps,  made  four  different  irruptions,  and  settled  them- 
selves in  the  northern  part  of  the  Peninsula,  between  the  Alps  and 
Apennines,  from  which  they  had  expelled  the  Etruscans,  and  built 
for  themselves  several  cities.  They  had  been  settled  in  this  coun- 
try above  200  years,  when,  under  the  command  of  Brennus,  (a.  u. 
c.  362,)  they  laid  siege  to  Clusium.  The  Etruscans  solicited 
the  aid  of  the  Romans,  who  sent  some  deputies  in  order  to 
mediate  a  reconciliation;  but  these  deputies,  being  provoked  by 
the  pride  of  the  barbarians,  joined  themselves  to  the  Etrurian 
ajmy,  and  made  an  attack  on  the  Gauls;  a  breach  of  the  law  of 
nations,  for  which  Brennus  immediately  sent  to  Rome  to  demand 
satisfaction.  The  Romans  were  not  inclined  to  grant  it;  but  im- 
prudently justified,  and'  even  conferred  honor  on,  the  offending 
delegates.  The  consequence  was,  that  Brennus,  raising  the  siege 
of  Clusium,  marched  directly  to  Rome. 

There  is  nothing  which  tends  more  to  encourage  doubts  regard- 
ing the  authenticity  of  the  Roman  history  at  this  period,  than  the 
circumstances  which  their  writers  have  recorded  of  this  war  with 
the  Gauls.  Three  years  before  its  commencement,-  the  Roman 
citizens  capable  of  bearing  arms  amounted,  according  to  the 
numeration  of  the  censors,  to  above  150,000  men.  After  the 
first  engagement  with  the  Gauls,  in  which  a  Roman  army -amount- 
ing to  40,000  was  defeated,  we  find  Rome  so  absolutely  defence- 
less, that  the  barbarians  entered  the  city  without  opposition,  and 
massacred  the  senators  in  cold  blood,  who  were  sitting  padently 


*  The  more  ancieat  Greek  writers  bestow  the  name  of  Cdta  indifferently  on 
the  Gauls  and  Germans.  Others  confine  that  appellation  to  the  natives  of  Gaul 
proper;  while  some  anthors  include  under  it  the  Spaniards,  countenanced  in 
that  notion  by  the  term  Celtiberians,  The  name  Celtas,  however,  in  the  Roman 
writers,  seems  to  be  applied  exclusively  to  the  inhabitants  of  Gallia,  or  that  coun- 
try of  which  Csesar,  in  the  beginnin|f  of  bis  Commentaries,  has  accurately  describe 
eq  the  limits.  f 
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waiting  for  death  at  the  doors  of  their  houses.  The  Gauls  then 
set  fire  to  the  city,  which  they  burned  to  the  ground.  About  a 
thousand  inhabitants  shut  tliemselves  up  in  the  capltol,  which 
still  held  out  against  the  enemy;  but  this  fortress  would  have 
been  surprised  and  taken  by  assault  in  the  night,  had  not  some 
geese,  more  wakeful  than  the  sentinels,  alarmed  tlie  garrison  by 
their  screaming,  and  thus  defeated  the  enemy's  escalade.  The 
gai'rison,  however,  was  soon  reduced  to  extremity  from  want  of 
provisions,  and  a  capitulation  ensued,  by  which  the  Romans  agreed 
to  purchase  a  peace  for  a  certain  price  in  solid  gold,  which  the 
Gauls  were  weighing  out  with  false  weights,  when  Camillus,  with  a 
large  army,  (how  assembled  we  are  left  to  guess,)  most  seasonably 
came  to  the  relief  of  his  country,  and  engaging  the  enemy,  ob- 
tained so  complete  a  victory,  that  in  one  day 's  time  there  was  not 
a  single  Gaul  remaining  within  the  territory  of  Rome.  Is  It  not 
surprising  that  the  sagacious  Livy  should  gravely  relate,  as  a  piece 
of  authentic  history,  such  facts  as  are  utterly  irreconcilable  to 
common  probability? 

The  destruction  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls  is  said  to  have  given  rise 
to  a  scheme  which  was  eagerly  promoted  by  the  tribunes  of  the 
people,  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  to  Veii.  Camillus 
opposed  the  measure  in  an  animated  oration,  which  is  recorded,  or 
rather  composed,  by  Livy.*  But  the  orator's  eloquence  would 
probably  have  failed  of  its  effect,  had  not  popular  superstition  con- 
tributed to  aid  his  counsels.  A  centurion,  mustering  his  men  in 
the  forum,  called  out  to  one  of  the  standard-bearers,  "  Here  fix 
your  banners;  here  we  shall  do  best  to  remain."!  The  omen  was 
received  by  a  general  acclamation  of  the  people,  and  all  design  of 
abandoning  the  city  was  instantly  laid  aside. 

Rome,  desolated  and  burnt  to  the  ground,  seems  very  speedily 
to  have  recovered  from  her  misfortunes ;  for  we  find,  in  a  very 
few  years,  a  renewal  of  the  same  intestine  disorders,  the  same 
Jealousies  and  obstinate  contention  for  power  between  the  patricians 
and  plebeians,  which  in  fact  for  about  two  centuries  form  all  that  is 
interesting  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  commonwealth. 

It  is  somewhat  extraordinary  that  most  of  the  revolutions  of  the 
Roman  state  should  have  owed  their  origin  to  women.  To  a 
woman,  Rome  owed  the  abolition  of  the  regal  dignity  and  the 
establishment  of  the  republic.  To  a  woman,  she  owed  her  delivery 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  decemviri,  and  the  restoration  of  tlie  con- 
sular government;  and  to  a  woman,  we  shall  now  see,  she  owed 
that  change  of  the  constitution  by  which  the  plebeians  became 
capable  of  holding  the  highest  offices  of  the  commonwealth. 

Mai'cus  Fabius  Ambustus  had  given  one  of  his  daughters  in 
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marriage  to  Licinius  Stolo,  a  plebeian,  and  the  other  to  Semus 
Sulpiiius,  a  patrician,  and  at  that  time  one  of  the  military  tribunes 
One  day,  when  the  wife  of  the  plebeian  was  at  her  sister's  house, 
the  hctor  who  walked  before  Sulpitius,  on  his  return  from  the 
senate,  knocked  loudly  at  the  door  with  the  staff  of  the  fasces,  to 
give  notice  that  the  magistrate  was  coming  in.  This  noise,  to 
which  the  wife  of  Licinius  was  not  accustomed,  threw  her  into  a 
panic.  Her  sister  laughed  at  her  alarm,  and  threw  out  a  malicious 
jest  on  the  inequality  of  their  conditions.  A  very  small  matter, 
says  Livy,  is  sufficient  to  disturb  the  quiet  of  a  woman's  mind. 
The  younger  Fabia  took  this  affront  most  seriously  to  heart.  She 
complained  to  her  father,  who,  to  comfort  her,  promised  that  he 
would  do  his  utmost  endeavor  that  her  husband  should  have  his 
lictor  as  well  as  her  elder  sister's.  Tiiis  trifling  circumstance  is 
said  10  have  been  the  cause  of  the  admission  of  the  plebeian  order 
to  the  consular  dignity. 

Fabius  concerted  his  plan  with  his  son-in-law  Licinius,  and  with 
Lucius  Sextius,  a  young,  enterprising  plebeian.  At  the  next 
election  for  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  Licinius  and  Sextius  had 
interest  to  be  nominated  to  that  office.  One  of  their  first  measures 
was  the  proposal  of  three  new  bws.  The  first  was  in  favor  of 
debtors,  and  enacted  that  there  should  be  an  abatement  of  the 
principal  sums  due  in  proportion  to  the  interest  that  had  been  paid 
on  them.  The  second  enacted  that  no  Roman  citizen  should 
possess  more  than  five  hundred  acres  of  land  :  and  by  the  third  it 
was  proposed  to  be  decreed  that  the  military  tribunate  should 
henceforward  be  abolished,  and  two  consuls  elected,  the  one  from 
the  order  of  the  patricians,  the  other  from  that  of  the  plebeians. 

The  patricians,  it  may  be  believed,  gave  the  strongest  opposition 
to  all  these  laws.  They  secured  to  their  interest  the  colleagues 
of  Sextius  and  Licinius,  and  by  their  veto  the  propositions  were 
thrown  out.  Sextius,  however,  w-as  not  discouraged,  but  boldly 
threatened  that  he  would  make  the  higher  order  sensible  of  the 
power  of  his  veto  in  return.  He  and  his  colleague  Licinius  had 
the  address  to  be  continued  in  office  for  five  successive  years, 
during  all  which  time  they  obstinately  opposed  the  election  both 
of  military  tribunes  and  of  consuls;  so  that  in  that  period  there 
were  no  other  magistrates  than  the  tribunes  of  the  people  and  the 
ffidiles. 

Amidst  these  disorders,  a  war  broke  out  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Velitrae,  and  soon  after  with  the  Gauls.  The  senate  had  no  other 
resource  but  to  create  a  dictator;  but  that  office.,  from  being  too 
frequent,  had  lost  much  of  its  respect  and  its  terrors.  Camillns, 
at  the  age  of  eighty,  was,  for  the  fifth  time,  appointed  dictator  :  he 
was  successful  in  defeating  the  enemy,  but  he  could  not  repress 
:he  ambitious  schemes  of  the  tribunes.  These  magistrates,  at 
length,  by  inflexible  perseverance,  carried  their  point.  They 
obtaine^^a  decree  of  the  people  that  the  military  tribunal  should 
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be  abolished,  and  that  henceforth  one  of  the  consuls  should  be 
chosen  from  the  order  of  the  plebeians;  and  this  important  decree 
the  senate  was  forced  to  confirm.  Camillus  proposed  that  there 
should  be  a  new  magistrate  created  from  the  patrician  order,  for 
the  administration  of  justice;  as  the  consuls,  in  their  function  of 
generals  of  the  republic,  had  too  much  occupation  to  attend  to 
their  judicial  duties.  The  people,  extremely  gratified  by  the  great 
accession  of  power  and  privilege  to  their  order,  consented  cheer- 
fully to  the  proposal;  and  a  new  magistrate  was  created  with  the 
title  of  Frcelor^  an  officer  often  mentioned  in  the  Roman  laws,  and 
of  very  high  dignity.  He  was  decorated  with  the  robe  called  the 
prcBtexttty  bordered  with  purple;  he  had  the  cvrule^  or  ivory  chair 
of  state,  and  he  was  attended  by  a  guard  of  six  lictors.  As  the 
prjEtorship  was  formed  by  conferring  on  a  separate  magistrate  what 
had  formerly  been  a  branch  of  the  consular  office,  the  patricians, 
who  got  this  new  office  annexed  to  their  order,  had  thus  a  sort  of 
compensation  for  the  important  concession  they  had  made  to  the 
people.  At  first  only  one  magistrate  was  created  with  the  title  of 
praetor;  but  afterwards  the  vast  increase  of  civil  causes  occasioned 
the  creation  of  many.  In  the  lime  of  Sylla  there  were  eight 
praetors.  Julius  Caesar  increased  the  number 'to  ten,  and  afterwards 
to  sixteen;. and  the  second  triumvirate  created  no  less  than  sixty- 
four  prffitors.  After  that  time,  we  meet  sometimes  with  twelve, 
and  sometimes  sixteen  or  eighteen  praetors;  but  in  the  decline  of 
the  empire  we  commonly  find  no  more  that  three.  When  the  num- 
ber of  the  praetors  was  thus  increased,  and  the  qtUEStiones^  or  trials 
for  crimes  were  made  perpetual,  instead  of  being  committed  to 
officers  chosen  for  the  occasion,  there  was  one  praetor  distinguished 
by  the  epithet  of  urhanus^  who  had  the  cognizance  of  civil  suits, 
and  the  others  were  special  judges  in  particular  crimes  or  offences. 
The  latter  were  therefore  sometimes  called  jucwi/ores,  quia  quczTt" 
bant  de  crimine;  the  function  of  the  former  was  simply  jus  dicere^ 
or  to  judge  in  civil  questions  betw^een  the  citizens.  The  era  of  the 
creation  of  this  new  magistracy,  and  of  the  admission  of  the  ple- 
beian order  to  the  consulate,  w^as  the  386th  year  from  the  founda- 
tion of  Rome.  Two  new  aediles  were  at  the  same  time  created 
fi'om  the  patrician  order,  with  the  epithet  of  curules  or  majores;  and 
their  office  was  to  take  care  of  the  temples,  and  to  preside  at  the 
public  games  and  spectacles. 

The  ambition  of  the  principal  plebeians  was  now  satisfied,  and 
tiie  patricians  had  in  return  some  small  gratification  by  these  new 
offices.  It  remained  now  only  that  the  populace  should  likewise 
be  gratified,  and  this  was  done  by  the  Licmian  law,  which  enacted 
that  no  Roman  citizen  should  possess  above  five  hundred  acres  of 
land,  and  that  the  surplus  should  be  distributed  at  a  settled  and 
low  rate  of  price  among  the  poorest  o?  the  people.  We  must 
conclude  that  the  territory  of  the  republic  was  at  this  time  very 
greatly  enlarged,  when  such  a  regulation  was  either  necessary  or 
oracticable. 
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It  might  have  been  expected  that  these  ne\V  arrangements 
would  have  been  attended,  at  least  for  some  time,  with  public 
tranquillity  ;  but  this  was  a  situation  which  the  popular  magistrates 
could  not  endure,  for  the  authority  and  credit  of  the  tribunes  kept 
pace  with  the  public  disorders.  These  magistrates  were  at  infi- 
nite pains  to  convince  the  people  that,  by  consenting  to  the  crea- 
tion of  the  new  offices  of  Praetor  and  -^dile,  they  had  lost  more 
power  than  they  had  gained  by  the  admission  of  their  order  to  the 
consulate.  They  therefore  urged  that  it  would  be  mean  and 
pusillanimous  to  stop  short  in  their  pretensions  till  they  had  ob- 
tained an  equal  right  with  the  patricians  to  all  the  dignities  of  the 
state,  sacerdotal  as  well  as  civil. 

The  dissensions  were  therefore  renewed  with  the  same  ardor  as 
ever.  A  pestilence  gave  for  some  time  a  miserable  interval  of 
tranquillity.  The  priests,  to  put  a  stop  to  this  calamity,  which 
threatened  to  depopulate  the  city,  tried  every  expedient  which 
policy  or  superstition  could  devise.  A  Lectisternium  was  cele- 
brated, and  scenic  representations  were  for  the  first  time  introduced 
at  Rome,  borrowed,  it  is  said,  from  Etruria.  But  all  was  to  no 
purpose.  The  plague,  however,  is  recorded  to  have  yielded  at 
last  to  the  ceremony  of  driving  a  nail  into  the  temple  of  Jupiter. 
This,  a  French  writer*  remarks,  was  curing  one  contagious  dis- 
ease by  another  yet  more  contagious ;  meaning,  no  doubt,  that  the 
encouragement  of  superstition  is  worse  than  ih?  pestilence — a  sen- 
timent which  is  not  happily  applied  to  the  case  of  a  rude  people, 
whose  superstitious  prejudices  are  the  safeguard  of  their  morals, 
and  will  be  cherished  by  a  wise  legislator  as  an  engine  of  good 
policy. 

The  war  still  continued  :  the  Gauls  were  ever  making  new 
attempts,  and  almost  constantly  with  bad  success.  It  was  found 
expedient,  however,  very  frequently  to  resort  to  the  creation  of  a 
dictator ;  and  such  was  the  ascendency  which  the  plebeians  had 
now  obtaineil,  that  even  this  supreme  and  despotic  magistrate  was 
sometimes  chosen  from  their  order.  It  might  have  been  foreseen 
that  the  privilege  of  being  elected  to  the  consulate  necessarily  led 
to  this — for  it  was  the  province  of  the  consuk  to  name  the  dictator. 
The  plebeians  had  by  this  time  likewise  obtained  the  curule  aedile- 
ship  ;  they  had  now  nothing  more  to  aspire  to  than  the  censoi^hip, 
the  praetorship,  and  the  priesthood.  The  senate,  with  great 
weakness,  but  at  the  same  tune  with  great  obstinacy,  were  always 
ready  to  renew  their  attempts  at  every  new  election  to  exclude 
the  plebeians.  They  sometimes  succeeded,  but  they  always  lost 
more  by  this  opposition  than  they  gained.  They  prevailed  at  one 
election  that  both  consuls  should  be  chosen  from  their  order ;  but 
they  could  not  prevent  their  rivals  from  fully  indemnifying  them- 
selves by  the  election  of  a  plebeian  censor. 


•  Condlllac. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


Roman  History  continued —War  with  the  Samnites —Devotion  of  Decius— 
Disgrace  of  the  Caiidine  Forks — Popular  pretensions  increase — The  Plebeians 
admitted  to  the  Priesthood — War  with  Pyrrhus,  King  of  Epirus — His  Defeat 
— Conquest  of  all  Italy  by  the  Romans — Incorporation  of  the  conquered  Na- 
tions— Manner  in  which  the  Rights  of  Citizenship  were  extended. 

Soon  after  this  time  a  war  began  with  the  people  of  Samnium , 
and  it  was  this  war  which  led  the  Romans  to  the  conquest  of  all 
Italy.  The  Saiilnites  inhabited  a  district  to  the  south  of  the  Ro- 
man territory,  and  separated  from  it  by  Latium.  They  had  hith- 
erto had  no  hostile  interference  with  the  Romans,  and  there  was 
even  a  treaty  of  alliance  subsisting  between  them ;  but  the  Latins, 
Hernici,  iEqui,  and  Volsci,  being  now  subdued,  that  is  to  say,  so 
weakened  that  they  were  obliged  either  to  become  subjects  or 
allies  of  the  republic,  the  Romans  now  came  to  be  the  immediate 
neighbors  of  the  Samnites,  and  of  course  then*  enemies.  The 
city  of  Capua  gave  occasion  to  the  war. 

Capua  was  the  principal  city  of  Campania,  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  fertile  countries  of  Italy.  This  city  then  was  extremely 
opulent  and  luxurious.  Tiie  Samnites,  a  poor  but  warlike  people, 
were  allured  by  the  riches  of  their  neighbors,  and  invaded  Cam- 
pania. The  inhabitants  of  Capua,  after  some  feeble  attempts  to 
resist  the  invaders,  implored  aid  from  the  Romans.  The  senate 
answered,  that  their  alliance  with  the  Samnites  prevented  them 
from  giving  any  thing  else  than  their  compassion.  "If,  then," 
said  the  Capuans,  "you  will  not  defend  us,  you  will,  at  least,  de- 
fend yourselves ;  and  from  this  moment  we  give  ourselves,  our 
cities,  our'  fields,  and  our  gods,  to  the  Romans,  and  become  their 
suDJects."  The  senate  accepted  the  donation,  and  ordered  the 
Samnites  immediately  to  quit  their  territories.  The  necessary 
consequence  was  a  war,  in  which  the  Romans  were  so  successful, 
that  in  the  third  campaign  the  Samnites  were  glad  to  conclude  a 
peace,  and  renew  their  treaty  of  alliance. 

In  the  nieantiiTV3,  the  Latins  had  recovered  strength,  and  medi- 
tated to  sliake  off  the  Roman  yoke.  A  war  was  the  consequence, 
memorable  only  for  a  singular  instance  of  the  most  exalted  patri- 
otism in  the  consul  Decius.  This  great  man,  together  with  his 
colleague,  Torquatus,  headed  the  Roman  legions.  It  is  said  that 
both  the  consuls  had  had  a  dream,  or  seen  a  vision,  which  assured 
them  that  the  infernal  gods  required   that  one  of  tlie  contending 
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armies  should  be  devoted  to  them,  and  one  of  the  contending  gen- 
erals ;  and  that  the  general  who  should  have  the  heroism  volunta* 
rily  to  devote  himself,  would  thus  doom  the  army  of  the  enemy  to 
certain  destruction.  The  two  consuls  agreed  to  make  this  heroic 
sacrifice ;  and  it  was  resolved  between  them,  as  they  commanded 
separate  divisions  of  the  army,  that  he  whose  division  first  gave 
way,  should  immediately  devote  himself  to  death.  It  was  in  the 
meantime  strictly  enjoined  to  the  troops,  that  no  soldier  should, 
during  the  engagement,  advance  beyond  his  rank,  as  instances  of 
frantic  valor  were  then  extremely  common.  The  battle  began ; 
and  Titus  Manlius,  the  son  of  the  consul  Torquatus,  being  chal- 
lenged by  a  Latin  captain,  accepted  the  summops,  defeated  his 
antagonist,  and  returned  with  his  spoils  to  the  main  army.  His 
father,  with  a  true  Roman  severity,  ordered  his  head  to  be  struck 
off  for  disobedience.  The  division  commanded  by  Decius  having 
begun  to  give  way,  he  caused  the  Pontifex  Maximus  to  perform 
in  haste  the  ceremony  of  consecration;  then,  girding  himself  closely 
with  his  robe,  he  spurred  his  horse  with  fury  into  the  thickest  of 
the  enemies'  battalions,  where  he  was  instantly  cut  to  pieces. 
The  Romans,  now  confident  of  success,  rushed  on,  and  the  Latins 
were  entirely  defeated.  The  conquerors,  by  pursuing  their  suc- 
cess, might  have  annihilated  the  Latin  name;  but  they  chose  to 
deal  more  humanely  with  the  vanquished  foe,  and  to  preserve 
them  In  the  character  of  allied  states,  on  whom  they  imposed  sep- 
arate conditions  of  peace,  according  to  the  different  degrees  of 
merit  or  demerit  which  each  had  exhibited. 

Meantime  the  war  with  the  Samnites  was  renewed,  and  carried 
on  for  above  ten  years  with  various  success  ;  many  of  the  other 
states  of  Italy  taking  a  part  in  the  quarrel.  One  event  which 
much  humbled  the  pride  of  the  Romans,  was  the  disgrace  they 
underwent  at  Caudium.  The  Samnites,  surprising  them  in  a 
narrow  defile  near  that  town,  (Furccd  Caudince^)  had  it  in  their 
power  to  cut  them  off  to  a  man.  Pontius,  the  general  of  the 
Samnites,  made  the  whole  Roman  army,  with  the  consuls  at  their 
head,  naked  and  disarmed,  pass  under  the  yoke ; —  a  scene  de- 
scribed by  Livy  with  great  force  of  natural  painting,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ninth  book  of  his  history.  The  historian  relates,  that 
when  the  consuls  first  informed  the  army  of  the  fate  which  the 
enemy  had  decreed  they  should  undergo,  the  soldiers  vented  their 
rage  in  execrations  against  their  commanders,  as  the  authors  of 
this  degradation,  and  were  ready  to  tear  them  in  pieces  :  but  when 
the  dreadful  ceremony  began,  and  when  they  saw  the  garments 
torn  from  the  backs  of  the  consuls,  and  those  men  whom  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  regard  with  veneration,  thus  ignominiously 
treated,  every  one  forgot  his  own  calamity,  and,  filled  with  horror, 
turned  aside  his  eyes,  that  he  might  not  behold  the  miserable 
humiliation  of  the  rulers  of  his  country.  It  Was  evening  when 
the  Roman  army  was  suffered  to  pass  out  of  the  defile  ;  and  when 
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night  came  on,  naked  and  destitute  of  every  thing,  tliey  tlirew 
themselves  down  in  despair  in  a  field  near  the  city  of  Capua.  The 
magistrates,  senators,  and  chief  men  of  the  place,  repaired  to  the 
spot  where  they  lay,  and  endeavored  to  comfort  and  soothe  their 
distress ;  but  they  spoke  not  a  word,  nor  ever  raised  their  heads 
from  the  ground.  The  next  day  they  proceeded  in  the  same 
melancholy  dejection  to  Rome,  where  their  disaster  had  occasioned 
the  utmost  consternation,  and  the  whole  city  had  gone  into  mourn- 
ing. 

By  the  treaty  which  the  Romans  signed  after  the  disgrace  of 
the  Furcx  Cavdinay  they  solemnly  bound  themselves  no  more  to 
make  war  against  the  Samnites :  but  they  fell  upon  a  shameful 
device  to  elude  the  obligation.  Posthumius,  one  of  the  consuls, 
advised  that  the  Romans  should  pay  no  regard  to  the  treaty:  but 
that  he  himself,  and  all  who  were  actively  concerned  in  making 
it,  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  enemy,  who  might  wreak  their 
vengeance  on  them  as  they  chose.  This  strange  proposal  was 
agreed  to.  Posthumius,  and  the  principal  officers  were  sent  in 
chains  to  Pontius,  the  general  of  the  Samnites,  who,  with  a  gener- 
osity which  their  conduct  had  not  merited,  set  them  at  liberty, 
though  with  a  keen  reproach  of  their  shameful  disregard  of  an 
obligation  universally  held  most  sacred. 

We  enter  not  into  a  minute  detail  of  the  war  with  the  Samnites: 
it  is  to  be  found  at  large  in  Livy*.  It  affords  evidence  of  one  fact 
of  importance,  that  the  Romans  had  now  adopted  the  policy  of 
exterminating,  when  they  were  desirous  of  securing  a  conquest. 
The  ^qui,  in  the  space  of  one  campaign,  lost  forty  towns,  the 
greater  part  of  which  the  Romans  entirely  demolished,  and  slaugh- 
tered the  whole  inhabitants. 

The  popular  dissensions  suffered  very  little  intermission  from 
these  warlike  enterprises.  The  priesthood  was  now  the  object  of 
contest,  and  the  pretence  used  by  the  patricians  for  excluding  tlie 
inferior  order  from  that  dignity,  was  religious  scruple  :  but  it  was 
not  easy  to  convince  the  people,  that  the  same  rank  which  was 
adequate  to  tlie  exercise  of  the  highest  offices  of  the  slate,  would 
profane  the  priesthood ;  and  a  law  was  proposed,  "by  two  of  the 
tribunes,  and  passed,  which  enacted  that  four  new  poniijices  should 
be  created,  and  five  new  augurs,  and  that  both  orders  of  the  state 
should  be  equally  eligible  to  those  offices.  Thus,  all  the  dignities 
of  the  commonwealth  were  now  open  alike  to  both  plebeians  and 
patricians  ;  and  from  this  time,  consequendy,  the  sole  noniina) 
distinction  was,  that  of  the  senate  and  peopU  of  Rome, 

The  Tarentines  took  part  against  the  Romans  in  the  war  with 
the  Samnites.  This  people,  who  were  originally  a  Greek  colony 
from  Sparta,  had  acquired  considerable  wealth  by  commerce,  and 
were  of  an  indolent  and  luxurious  character,  very  opposite  to  that 
of  their  parent  state.*      Alarmed   at  the  progress  of  the  Roman 
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arms,  aware  of  their  ambitious  and  domineering  spirit,  but  unabU 
to  make  any  vigorous  effort  to  resist  them,  they  sought  aid  from 
Pyrrhus,  the  king  of  Epirus,  and  invited  him,  by  a  flattering  deputa- 
tion, to  be  the  deliverer  of  Italy  from  its  threatened  yoke  of  servi- 
tude. Pyrrhus  was  one  of  the  ablest  generals  of  his  age;  but  he 
possessed  a  restless  spirit,  and  a  precipitancy  in  forming  projects 
of  military  enterprise,  without  a  due  attention  to  means,  or  a  de- 
liberate estimate  of  consequences.  Cineas,  bis  chi^f  minister,  to 
whom  he  imparted  his  design  of  invading  Italy,  and  mentioned, 
with  great  confidence,  a  perfect  assurance  of  its  success,  calmly 
asked  him  what  he  proposed  after  that  design  was  accomplished. 
"We  shall  next,"  said  Pyrrhus,  "make  ourselves  masters  of 
Sicily,  which,  considering  the  distracted  state  of  that  island,  will 
be  a  very  easy  enterprise."  "And  what  next  do  you  intend.^" 
said  Cineas.  "  We  shall  then,"  replied  Pyrrhus,  "pass  over  into 
Africa.  Do  you  imagine  Carthage  is  capable  of  holding  out 
against  our  arms?"  "And  supposing  Carthage  taken,"  said 
Cineas,  "what  follows.^*'  "Then,"  said  Pyrrhus,  "we  return 
with  all  our  force,  and  pour  down  upon  Macedonia  and  Greece." 
"And  when  all  is  conquered,"  replied  Cineas,  "what  is  then  to 
be  done?"  "Why,  then,  to  be  sure,"  said  Pyrrhus,  "  we  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  enjoy  our  bottle,  and  take  our  amusement." 
"And  what,"  said  Cineas,  "  prevents  you  from  enjoying  your 
bottle  now,  and  taking  your  amusement?"  This  dialogue,  which 
is  given  by  Plutarch,  with  great  naivete,  presents  us  widi  a  just 
delineation  of  tlie  real  views  and  sentiments  of  the  greater  part  of 
those  mighty  conquerors  who  have  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
universe. 

Pyrrhus  brought  to  the  aid  of  the  Tarentines  an  army  of 
30,000  men.  He  was  astonished  that  a  war,  in  which  they  were  a 
principal  party,  did  not,  in  the  least,  internipt  the  amusements  of 
that  frivolous  and  dissolute  people.  They  gave  him  some  mag- 
nificent festivals,  and  then  purposed  to  leave  him  to  fight,  while 
they  continued  their  entertainments. 

This  conduct,  justly  exciting  both  contempt  and  indignation, 
Pyrrhus  ordered  the  theatres  to  be  shut  up,  closed  the  public 
assemblies,  where  the  Tarentines  idly  consumed  the  lime  in  frivo- 
(ous  talk,  and  mustering  the  citizens,  enjoined  a  continued  and 
rigorous  exercise  to  every  man  who  was  capable  of  bearing  arms. 
So  severely  felt  was  this  duty,  that,  it  is  said,  a  large  number  of 
the  inhabitants  actually  fled  from  their  country  rather  than  sufl^er 
^  deprivation  of  their  usual  pleasures. 

Pyrrhus  was,  for  some  time,  successful.  The  elephantis  in  his 
army  were  a  novel  sight  to  the  Romans,  and,  for 'awhile,  gave  him 
a  great  advantage.  It  is  said,  however,  that  this  experienced  gen- 
eral, the  first  time  he  came  in  sight  of  the  Roman  legions,  was 
struck  with  their  appearance,  and  with  the  military  skill  displayed 
in  their  arrangement.     "  The  disposition  of  these  barbarians,"  said 
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he,  to  one  of  his  officers,  "  does  not  savor  at  all  of  barbarism.  We 
shall  presently  see  what  they  can  perform."  And,  in  fact,  he  very 
soon  began  to  find  that  even  his  victories  cost  him  so  dear,  that 
there  was  little  room  to  hope  for  his  ever  achieving  the  conquest 
of  Italy.  The  Romans  soon  became  accustomed  to  his  mode  of 
fighting,  and  every  campaign  proved  to  him  more  and  more  un- 
successful. At  length,  wishing  for  an  honorable  pretext  for  drop- 
ping his  enterprise,  the  Sicilians  furnished  it,  by  imploring  his  aid 
against  the  Carthaginians.  Pyrrhus,  accordingly,  embai^ked  his 
troops  for  Sicily,  and  during  his  absence  for  two  years,  the  Romans 
reduced  the  Samnites,  Tarentines,  and  their  allies,  to  extremity. 
Pyrrhus  returned,  and  made  a  last  eftbrt,  near  Beneventum,  in 
the  Samnian  territory.  He  was  totally  defeated,  lost  26,000  men, 
and  taking  the  first  opportunity  of  giving  his  allies  the  slip,  he  set 
sail  for  Epirus.  The  Samnites,  the  Tarentines,  the  Lucanians, 
Bruttians,  and  all  the  other  states,  submitted  to  the  arms  of  the 
Romans;  who  were  now,  in  the  480th  year  from  the  foundation 
of  the  city,  masters  of  all  Italy.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however, 
that,  at  this  time,  Gallia  Cisalpinay  or  the  country  between  the 
Apennines  and  Alps,  was  not  comprehended  under  the  name  of 
Italy. 

The  policy  of  the  Romans  with  regard  to  the  nations  which 
they  conquered  is  worthy  of  some  attention.  The  tribes  into 
which  the  Roman  citizens  were  divided  were  formerly,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  local  distinction.  Matters  were  otherwise  at  this  time. 
It  had  become  a  great  exertion  of  political  judgment  to  arrange 
the  members  of  which  the  tribes  were  composed,  as  on  that 
arrangement  depended  the  issue  of  any  measures  to  be  carried  by 
popular  suffrage,  or  new  laws  to  be  enacted.  It  was  the  province 
of  the  censors  to  distribute  the  citizens  in  the  different  tribes. 
Now,  when  they  formed  new  tribes  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
conquered  countries,  they  composed  these  tribes  chiefly  of  the 
ancient  Roman  citizens,  and  transported  to  Rome  the  principal 
men  of  the  conquered  nation,  whom  they  ingrafted  into  tlie  original 
urban,  or  rustic,  tribes  of  the  commonwealth.  Thus  two  good 
purposes  were  at  once  served.  The  Roman  citizens,  who  princi- 
pally composed  the  new  tribes,  kept  the  provinces  in  order,  and 
inspired  them  with  an  affection  for  the  Roman  government;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  new  citizens,  dispersed  among  many  of  the 
ancient  tribes,  and  constantly  under  the  eye  of  Roman  magistrates, 
could  have  little  or  no  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  common- 
wealth'. ^ 

^    *  See  T*i7jf  lib.  ii.  c.  23,  where  this  incident  ii  most  eloquently  related. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


Carthage,  a  Ph<Biiician  Colony — Early  History — Government — Wars — Ear.y 
History  of  Sicily — Syracasan  Government — Dionysius  the  Elder — ^Dionysius 
the  Younger — ^Dion — Timoleon — AgaUiocles — Character  of  the  Carthaginians 
and  Romans  compared. 

As  we  are  now  arrived  at  that  period  when  Rome,  mistress  of 
Italy,  began  to  extend  her  conquests,  and  aim  at  foreign  dominion, 
it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  prepare  the  mind  of  the  student  of  his- 
tory, to  follow  with  advantage  the  detail  of  the  progress  of  her 
arms,  that  he  should  have  some  acquaintance  with  the  history  of 
Carthage,  and  of  Sicily. 

Carthage,  according  to  the  most  probable  accounts,  was  founded 
by  a  colony  of  Tyrians,  about  seventy  years  before  the  building  of 
Rome.  The  colony  had  the  same  language,  the  same  laws,  the 
same  customs,  and  exhibited  the  same  national  character  with  the 
parent  state.  The  early  Carthaginian  history  is  extremely  uncer- 
tain; but  from  the  vigorous  industry  of  that  people  who  were  its 
founders,  and  their  great  progress  in  the  arts,  we  may  suppose 
that  the  Carthaginians  made  a  rapid  advancement.  From  the  time 
of  the  elder  Cyrus,  their  marine  was  formidable.  One  of  the  most 
ancient  naval  engagements  recorded  in  history,  is  that  in  which  the 
Carthaginian  fleet,  in  conjunction  with  that  gf  the  Etruscans,  fought 
against  the  Phocians  of  lona,  who  were  desirous  of  escaping  the 
yoke  of  the  Persian  monarch. 

The  Carthaginians  had  by  degrees  extended  their  dominion  along 
tlie  whole  African  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  the  confines 
of  Egypt  on  the  east,  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  or  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar.  Their  capital,  in  the  days  of  its  splendor,  that  is, 
during  the  wars  with  the  Romans,  was  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
and  most  populous  cities  in  the  universe.  The  number  of  its  in- 
habitants is  said  to  have  amounted  to  700,000;  and  it  had  under 
its  sovereignty  about  three  hundred  towns  along  the  Mediterranean 
coast. 

We  know  nothing  of  the  nature  of  the  earliest  government  of 
the  Carthaginians,  that  is,  during  the  first  four  centuries  from  the 
foundation  of  their  empire,  and  very  little  even  of  what  it  was  in 
the  latter  periods  preceding  its  dissolution.  They  are  celebrated, 
however,  by  Aristotle,*  as  possessing  one  of  the  most  perfect 


*  Aristotle,  whose  account  of  this  republic  is,  on  the  whole,  very  obseore 
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constitutions  amone  the  ancient  republics.  They  had,  like  the 
Romans,  two  chief  magistrates,  called  suffetes^  who  were  chosen 
annually,  and  had  powers,  probably,  much  akin  to  those  of  the 
consuls.  They  had  likewise  an  elective  senate,  which  deliberated 
on  the  most  important  business  of  the  state :  but  unanimity  was 
required  to  give  effect  to  their  decrees;  for  if  there  was  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  the  matter  was  immediately  remitted  to  the 
assembly  ot"  the "  people.  They  had  a  tribunal  of  one  hundred  and 
four  judges,  chosen  from  the  senate,  to  whom  the  generals  of  their 
armies  were  responsible  for  their  conduct;  and  it  was  not  unusual, 
as  we  are  told,  for  this  tribunal  to  punish  an  unsuccessful  general 
with  death.  All  the  powers  of  government  seem  to  have  resided 
in  the  suffetes  and  senate,  if  concurring  in  opinion;  for  it  was  only 
in  case  of  difference,  as  already  said,  that  the  sentiments  of  the 
popular  assembly  were  consulted.  Aristotle  has  noted  two  circum- 
stances, as  defects  in  the  constitution  of  this  republic  :  the  oue, 
that  it  was  lawful  for  the  same  individual  to  exercise  different 
offices  of  state  at  the  same  time ;  the  other,  that  the  poor  were 
excluded  from  holding  all  offices  of  importance  in  the  common- 
wealth. But  the  former  of  these  may  be  found  expedient  and 
even  necessary  in  the  best  regulated  governments,  and  the  latter 
appears  to  be  agreeable  to  the  soundest  policy;  for  in  offices  of 
high  trust,  poverty  might  often  prove  too  powerful  an  excitement 
to  a  deviation  from  duty. 

The  first  settlements  of  the  Carthaginians  were  entirely  in  the 
way  of  commerce.  They  traded  with  the  nations  on  the  coast 
of  Spain  for  gold,  and  maintaining  a  constant  intercourse  with 
Phoenicia,  their  parent  state,  and  with  the  other  nations  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  they  became  the  commercial  agents 
between  the  eastern  &nd  western  parts  of  Europe.  Their  naval 
expeditions  were  not  confined  to  the  Mediterranean.  They 
passed  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  coasting  along  the  African 
shore,  formed  settlements  even  as  far  as  the  25th  degree  of  north 
latitude,  that  is,  three  degrees  south  of  the  Canary  Islands, 
anciently  called  InsulcB  Fortunate^,  Hanno,  by  order  of  the  Car- 
thaginian senate,  sailed  upon  a  voyage  of*  discovery  along  the 
African  coast  to  the  southward,  and  wrote  himself  a  very  curious 
account  of  his  navigation;  an  extract  from  which,  or  rather  a  frag- 
ment of  a  Greek  translation  of  which,  is  still  remaining,  entitled 
the  Periplus  of  Hanno.  It  is  a  valuable  remnant  of  antiquity, 
written  in  the  style  of  a  plain  narrative,  without  ostentation  or  em- 
bellishment, and  very  much  resembling  the  journal  of  a  modern 
navigator.     The  facts  which  he  relates  have  nothing  of  the  mar- 


gives  tliia  strong  proof  of  the  excellence  of  the  Carthaginian  government,  that 
from  the  orii^in  of  their  state  down  to  his  own  times,  the  age  of  Alexander 
''its  tranouillity  had  never  been  disturbed  either  by  domestic  sedition  or  tht 
tyranny  ofits  government"— Arist.  de  Repub.  lib.  ii.  cap.  2. 
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vellous,  and  agree  very  much  with  the  accounts  given  by  the 
modems  of  the  same  countries.  He  observed  from  his  fleet,  that 
in  the  daytime  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  upon  the  land,  but  all 
was  stillness  and  silence  ;  but  in  the  night  he  heard  the  sound  of 
various  musical  instruments,  and  saw  a  great  number  of  fires  lighted 
along  the  coast :  and  we  know  that  such  is  the  appearance  of 
a  great  part  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa  at  this  day ;  that  the 
savages  in  the  daytime  retire  into  the  woods  to  avoid  the  heat  of 
the  sun ;  that  they  light  great  fires  in  the  night  to  disperse  the 
beasts  of  prey ;  and  that  they  are  extremely  fond  of  music  and 
dancing. 

The  Carthaginians  pushed  their  maritime  discoveries  likewise  to 
the  north  of  the  Straits  :  they  carried  on  a  trade  with  the  ports  of 
Gaul,  and  even  with  the  southern  coast  of  Britain,  whence  they 
drew  tin,  lead  and  copper.  They  had  a  settlement  in  the  islands 
called  Cassiterides^  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  Scilly  Islands,  on 
the  coast  of  Cornwall. 

At  the  time  of  Hannibal  it  would  appear  that  some  degree  of 
taste  for  Greek  literature  had  prevailed  at  Carthage.  That  great 
man,  as  Cornelius  Nepos  informs  us;  composed  several  books  in 
the  Greek  language.*  He  had  for  his  preceptor  in  that  language 
Sosilus,  a  Lacedaemonian.  A  Carthaginian,  Silenus,  is  likewise 
mentioned  by  Cicero  as  a  writer  of  history  in  Greek.  Sallust,  in 
his  history  of  the  Jugurthine  war,  mentions  books  written  in  the 
Carthaginian  Ianguage,f  which  he  had  consulted  in  composing  his 
history  of  that  war.  Further  proof  of  Cartha^^inian  learning  may  be 
found  in  the  wTitings  of  the  elder  Pliny  ;  and  a  specimen  of  the 
Carthaginian  language  is  preserved  in  the  Paenulus  of  Plautus. J 

The  Carthaginians,  enriched  by  commerce  and  increasing  in 
population,  soon  found  their  original  territory  too  small  for  them, 
and  began  to  aim  at  extending  it  by  conquest.  They  armed  suc- 
cessively against  the  Mauritanians,  Numidians,  and  all  the  neigh- 
boring nations  ;  but  as  the  spirit  of  war  was  averse  to  the  habits 
of  an  industrious  and  mercantile  people,  it  was  their  constant  prac- 
tice to  employ  mercenary  troops,  which  they  levied  not  only  from 
Africa,  but  from  Spain,  Italy,  the  Mediterranean  Islands,  from 
Gaul  and  even  Greece.  The  first  of  the  Carthaginian  wars  which 
authentic  history  records,  is  that  with  the  Greek  colonies  of  Sicily. 


'^Atqae  hie  tantus  vir,  tantisque  bellis  distractus,  nonnihil  temporis  tribait 
lilteris.  Namqae  aliquot  ejus  libri  sunt  Grsco  sermone  confecti:  in  liis  ad 
Rhodios  de  Cn.  Manlii  Volsonis  in  Asia  rebus  gestis.  .  .  .  Hujns  bella  gesta 
multi  memorifB  prodiderunt :  sed  ex  his  duo,  qui  cum  eo  in  castris  fuerunt,  sim- 
ulque  vixerunt,  quamdiu  fortuna  passa  est,  Silenns  et  Sosilas  Lacediemonins. 
Atque  hoc  Sosilo  Hannibal  literarum  GrcDcarura  usus  est  doctere.— C.  Nepos  in 
vit.  Hannib. 

t  Ex  libris  Punicis  qui  regis  Hienipsalis  dicebantur,  interpretatum  nobis  eat 
Sail.  Bell.  Jug.  c.  xx. 

I  Plant  Pffin.  Act  v.  sc.  1 
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They  had  certainly,  however,  long  before  this  period,  made  settle- 
ments on  that  island.  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  proposed  an 
alliance  with  them  against  the  Greeks,  and  they  concluded  that 
treaty  with  Xerxes,  when  he  followed  out  the  projects  of  his  father. 
They  engaged  to  attack  the  Greeks  of  Sicily,  while  he  invaded  the 
mother  country. 

The  early  periods  of  the  history  of  Sicily  are  no  less  uncertain 
than  those  of  Carthage.  This  country  was  termed  Trinacriay 
from  its  triangular  figure,  and  obtained  afterwards  the  name  of 
Sicania^  from  the  Sicdni^  who  are  said  to  have  been  originally  a 
people  of  Spain.  The  Siculi,  an  Italian  tribe,  afterwards  took 
possession  of  the  greater  part  of  the  island ;  and  from  them  it  was 
named  Sicilia.  The  Phoenicians  are  reported  to  have  sent  some 
colonies  into  this  fertile  island,  before  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war. 
The  Greeks,  a  considerable  while  after  this  period,  began  to  form 
setdements  upon  the  coasts,  and  drove  the  Sicani  and  die  Sicilians 
into  the  interior  of  the  country.  These  Greek  colonies  brought 
with  them  the  spirit  and  manners  of  their  native  land  ;  the  love  of 
independence,  and  some  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences.*  A 
colony  of  the  Corinthians  founded  Syracuse,  which  became  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  Grecian  cities  of  Sicily  ;  and  from  Syracuse 
arose  afterwards  Agrigentum,  Acra,  Casmene,  Camarine,  and  sev- 
eral other  flourishing  towns. 

What  was  the  most  ancient  form  of  the  Syracusan  government, 
we  are  much  at  a  loss  to  know.  But  on  the  authority  of  ancient 
authors,  we  are  assured  that  it  was  for  a  considerable  tract  of  time 
monarchical ;  and  might  long  have  continued  so,  had  all  its  sove- 
reigns inherited  the  eminent  virtues  and  abilities  of  Gelon,  its  first 
monarch,  who,  though  severe  in  his  manners,  was  one  of  the  best 
of  princes  ;  but  his  successors  abusing  their  power,  and  exercising 
the  most  despotic  tyranny,  at  last  drove  their  subjects  to  the  neces- 
sity of  abolishing  the  regal  government  ;  and,  as  if  the  example  had 
been  contagious,  the  whole  Greek  cities  of  Sicily  expelled  their 
tyrannic  governors,  and  entered  into  a  general  confederacy  to  secure 
their  individual  freedom  and  independence. 

Sixty  years  after  this  period,  an  obscure  man  of  the  name  of 
Dionysius,  by  great  address  and  the  most  various  abilities,  had  so 
ingratiated  himself  with  the  people  of  Syracuse,  while  in  the  capa- 
city of  one  of  their  magistrates,  that  he  gradually  usurped  the 
supreme  authority.  He  was  a  very  able  general,  and  successfully 
withstood  the  attempts  of  the  Carthaginians  to  make  themselves 
masters  of  Sicily.  By  his  army,  these  formidable  invaders,  who 
had  obtained  possession  of  a  great  part  of  the  island,  were  almo 


•  No  country,  of  so  narrow  bounds,  has  in  ancient  tiroes  produced  more  learned 
men  than  Sicily.  iEschylus,  Di^dorus  Siculus,  Empedocles,  Gorgios,  Euclid, 
Archimedes,  Epicharmus,  Theocritus^  were  all  Sicilians  by  birth. 
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entirelj  extirpated.  Dionysius  supported  his  administration  by 
military  force,  by  extreme  severity  and  the  most  rigid  despotism; 
yet  there  were  some  features  of  his  character  which  seemed  to 
indicate  a  more  generous  nature.  He  was  fond  of  literary  pur- 
suits, a  liberal  patron  of  learned  men,  and  even  himself  a  poet. 
He  contended  for  the  prize  of  poetry  given  at  the  feast  of  Bacchus, 
and  obtained  it;  though,  if  we  credit  the  story  told  of  the  poet 
Philoxenus,  this  must  have  been  a  very  partial  judgment.  Pnilo- 
xenus,  it  is  said,  being  invited  to  dine  with  Dionysius,  and  to  hear 
him  recite  some  poetical  composition,  was  the  only  one  of  the 
guests  who  took  the  liberty  of  censuring  it;  he  was  condemned  to 
the  mines;  but  being  soon  after  set  at  liberty,  and  invited  to  hear 
another  recitation,  he  held  his  peace  when  it  came  to  his  turn  to 
give  his  opinion.  "  What,"  said  Dionysius,  "have  you  nothing 
to  say  on  this  occasion.^  "  "  Carry  me  back  to  the  mines,"  said 
Philoxenus.  Dionysius,  we  are  told,  was  not  displeased  with  the 
answer. 

The  character  of  this  prince  is,  on  the  whole,  ambiguous.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  the  hatred  which  the  Greeks  ever  affected 
to  bear  to  the  name  of  tyrant,  has  made  their  historians  blacken 
the  character  of  Dionysius  more  than  he  deserved.*  We  read  of 
the  constant  terror  he  was  under  of  assassination;  of  his  never 
venturing  to  harangue  the  people  but  from  the  top  of  a  tower;  of 
the  dungeon  he  contrived  for  the  imprisonment  of  state-criminals, 
constructed  in  the  form  of  the  cavity  of  the  ear,  which  communi- 
cating with  an  aperture  in  his  private  apartment,  he  could  distinctly 
hear  any  word  that  the  prisoner  uttered;  of  the  horror  he  had  of 
allowing  himself  to  be  shaved,  and  of  his  making  his  daughters 
singe  off  his  beard  with  nut-shells.  But  how  is  all  this  consistent 
with  the  certain  facts,  of  his  commanding  his  armies  in  person;  his 
overseeing  lijs  numerous  artisans  employed  in  the  public  works; 
his  familiar  intercourse  with  men  of  science,  his  magnificent  enter- 
tainments, and,  at  length,  his  dying  of  a  debauch  at  a  public  festi- 
val? Great  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  prejudices  of  those 
writers  who  have  given  us  the  character  of  Dionysius; 

After  the  death  of  Dionysius  the  elder,  the  crown  of  Syracuse 
passed,  without  opposition,  to  Dionysius  his  son,  an  idle,  weak, 
and  dissolute  prince,  whom  his  father,  to  repress  any  premature 
schefnes  of  ambition,  had  kept  in  profound  ignorance.  Along 
with  the  tyrannical  disposition  of  his  father,  he  had  the  same  pas- 
sion, or  at  least  the  same  affectation  of  a  taste,  for  literature.     The 


*  Dionysius  having  sent  his  brother  to  the  Olympic  games  to  contend  in  his 
name  for  the  prize  of  poetry,  the  Gieeks,  who  detested  his  name,  hissed  the 
reciters  off  the  stage,  and  tore  his  brother's  rich  pavilion  to  pieces.  Lysias,  the 
orator,  made  a  speech  on  the  occasion,  in  which  he  undertook  to  prove  that  it 
was  an  affront  to  all  Greece,  and  an  insult  on  their  sacred  solemnities,  to  allow 
the  eompoaitions  of  a  wicked  tyrant  to  be  publicly  rehearsed. — Plutarch  Mor. 
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philosopher  Plato  had  been  invited  to  Syracuse,  fey  Dionysius  the 
elder,  and  had  contracted  an  intimate  friendship  witli  Dion,  the 
brotlier-in-law  of  Dionysius,  of  whom,  in  one  of  his  epistles,  he 
gives  this  high  character,  that  he  had  never  met  with  a  young  man 
on  whom  his  philosophical  principles  had  made  so  great  an  im- 
pression. But  their  effect  on  Dionvsius  himself  was  not  so  favor- 
able; for,  being  offended  with  the  freedom  which  the  philosopher 
used  in  censuring  whatever  he  disapproved  in  the  maxims  and 
government  of  the  tyrant,  the  latter  ordered  him  to  be  sold  as  a 
slave  in  the  public  market.  His  disciples  paid  the  price  of  five 
minse  for  their  master,  and  sent  him  safe  back  to  Greece.  Dion, 
from  an  earnest  desire  of  reforming  the  morals  of  his  kinsman,  the 
younger  Dionysius,  persuaded  him  to  invite  the  philosopher  once 
more  to  return  to  Sicily.  Plato  came,  and  virtue  and  learning 
seemed  for  awhile  to  reign  at  Syracuse  :  but  their  dominion  was 
of  short  duration;  for  the  corrupted  courtiers  of  Dionysius  prevailed 
on  him  to  banish  Dion,  and  Plato  followed  his  favorite  disciple. 

The  exile  of  Dion  was  aggravated  by  circumstances  of  the  most 
flagrant  injustice  and  oppression  :  his  property  was  confiscated,  and 
Areta,  his  wife,  the  sister  of  Dionysius,  was,  by  that  tyrant,  com- 
pelled to  enter  into  another  marriage  with  a  sycophant  of  his 
court.  The  more  respectable  part  of  the  Syracusans  were  indig- 
nant at  these  outrages,  which- reflected  dishonor  on  the  state,  and 
sought  earnestly  to  rid  themselves  from  their  yoke.  They  held  a 
secret  correspondence  with  Dion,  whom  they  prevailed  on  to  aid 
them  in  their  design  of  effecting  a  revolution.  With  the  aid  of 
foreign  troops  whom  he  levied  in  Grece,  and  supported  by  all  the 
Syracusans  who  favored  the  cause  of  liberty,  Dion  compelled  the 
tyrant  to  evacuate  Syracuse,  and  seek  refuge  in  Italy.  But  the 
austere  manners  of  the  virtuous  Dion  were  not  suited  to  a  licentious 
and  corrupted  people.  He  lost  the  affections  of  his  subjects;  they 
forgot  his  services,  and  deposed  and  banished  him  :  he  was  recalled, 
indeed,  soon  after,  but  to  meet  with  a  worse  fate  :  for  while  he 
sought  to  appease  the  seditions  excited  by  the  partisans  of  Diony- 
sius, he  was  assassinated  by  an  infamous  Athenian,  on  whom  he 
had  bestowed  his  chief  confidence. 

Aided  by  the  distractions  of  Syracuse,  consequent  on  the  death 
of  Dion,  Dionysius  regained  the  throne,  ten  years  after  his  ex- 
pulsion :  but  his  tyrannical  disposition  inflamed,  not  mitigated  by 
his  misfortunes,  soon  became  so  intolerable,  that  he  was  expelled 
a  second  time,  and  banished  to  Corinth;  he  there  ended  his  days 
in  poverty  and  obscurity.  It  is  said,  that  the  tyranny  of  his  nature 
found  a  congenial  gratification  in  exercising  the  employment  of  a 
schoolmaster. 

This  last  revolution  had  been  effected  by  the  aid  of  Timoleon, 
a  noble  Corinthian,  whom  his  countrymen  deputed  to  restore  the 
liberties  of  their  ancient  colony.  Timoleon  had  distinguished 
himsdf  by  an  ardent  passion  for  republican  freedom,  whicl^   had 
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even  hurried  him  into  the  commission  of  a  shocking  crime.  Una-* 
ble  to  dissuade  his  brother,  Timophanes,  from  a  design  of  usurping 
the  sovereignty  of  his  native  slate,  he  caused  two  of  his  friends  to 
assassinate  him,  in  his  own  presence.  This  deed,  though  applaud- 
ed by  his  fellow  citizens,  was  attended  by  such  severe  remorse, 
that  he  threw  up  all  public  employment,  and  wandered  in  melap- 
choly  dejection  for  a  period  of  twenty  years.  He  was  now,  how- 
ever, summoned  to  take  the  command  of  the  expedition  to  Sicily, 
and  his  favorite  passion  prompted  him  to  obey  the  summons. 

The  Carthaginians  having  some  setdements  in  Sicily,  had  long 
earnestly  looked  to  the  acquisition  of  the  whole  island,  and  at  this 
time,  under  the  pretext  of  aiding  the  Syracusans  in  the  design  of 
dethroning  their  tyrant,  had  landed  a  large  force,  and  seized  and 
garrisoned  several  of  the  Sicilian  towns.  Dionysius,  reduced  to 
extremity  between  the  Carthaginian  army  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  troops  of  Timoleon  on  the  other,  chose  to  enter  into  a  capit- 
ulation with  the  latter,  and  agreed  to  abandon  his  throne,  and  pur- 
chase his  life  by  a  voluntary  banishment  into  Greece.  Timoleon 
sent  him  in  a  single  galley  to  Corinth.  Having  deKvered  Syra- 
cuse from  her  tyrant,  he  now  turned  his  arms  against  the  Cartha- 
ginians, whom  he  defeated  in  several  battles,  and  compelled  to 
yield  up  all  their  new  acquisitions,  confining  themselves  within  the 
limits  of  their  ancient  possessions. 

Having  thus  honorably  fulfilled  the  original  object  of  his  mission, 
in  giving  peace  and  liberty  to  the  Syracusans,  Timoleon  found  his 
aid  and  alliance  eagerly  courted  by  the  other  republics  of  Sicily, 
who  desired  to  follow  the  example  of  Syracuse  in  expelling  their 
domestic  tyrants,  and  establishing  a  free  constitution.  This  pur- 
pose successfully  accomplished,  Timoleon  now  applied  himseu  to 
the  means  of  repairing  the  wasted  population  of  the  Syracusan 
territory,  by  recalling  all  those  citizens  whom  the  tyranny  of  the 
late  government  had  compelled  to  abandon  their  country,  and  by 
prompting  new  settlers  to  resort  thither  by  every  encouragement 
which  good  policy  could  suggest.  This  truly  great  man  no  sooner 
brought  about  a  regular  and  stable  administration  of  government, 
than  he  gave  an  illustrious  proof  how  disinterested  had  been  the 
motives  of  his  conduct,  by  resigning  all  power,  and  returning  to 
the  condition  of  a  private  citizen.  As  such  he  passed  the  remain- 
der of  his  days,  highly  honored  and  beloved  by  that  people  who 
owed  to  his  virtues  their  liberty  and  their  happiness. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  those  revolutions  to  wbicn  we 
have  observed  the  state  of  Syracuse  so  much  exposed.  This 
city  had  acquired  great  wealth  by  commerce.  The  overgrown 
fortunes  of  individuals  putit  in  their  power  not  only  to  stir  up  fac- 
tions and  cabals,  but  even  to  raise  armies.  The  state  likewise 
was  accustomed  to  employ  only  foreign  troops,  and  thus  afforded  a 
tempting  opportunity  to  strangers  to  aim  at  attaining  power  and 
influence  in  the  republic     Had  there  been  in    Sicily  any  other 
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State  so  formidable  as  to  balance  the  power  of  Syracuse,  we  should 
then  have  seen  in  that  country  nearly  the  same  scenes*  that  we 
have  observed  in  Greece.  We  should  have  seen  the  inferior  states 
pass  from  the  alliance  of  the  one  to  that  of  the  other;  associations 
constantly  formed  to  maintain  a  balance  of  power,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  cordial  union  of  the  whole  against  a  foreign  enemy.  But 
as  the  power  of  Syracuse  was  not  kept  down  by  auy  formidable 
rival  in  Sicily,  this  circumstance  obliged  the  inferior  states  who 
wished  to  avoid  her  yoke  to  seek  aid  from  abroad,  and  thus  Sicily 
was  4fiid  open  to  the  Carthaginians  and  to  the  Greeks. 

The  Syracusans  did  not  long  enjoy  the  liberty  and  peace  to 
which  they  had  been  restored  by  Timoleon.  Agathocles,  a  man 
who  had  risen  from  a  low  condition  to  the  first  military  honors, 
and  the  command  of  their  fleets  and  armies,  took  advantage  of  that 
power  to  render  himself  master  of  the  city.  Besieged  by  the 
Carthaginians  in  Syracuse,  he  carried  the  war  into  Africa,  ravaged 
the  country  to  the  gates  of  Carthage,  and  defeated  their  army  in 
a  signal  engagement,  which  bad  very  near  proved  fatal  to  their 
empire.  He  suflered,  however,  a  signal  reverse  of  fortune.  Du- 
ring his  absence  in  Africa,  the  Sicilian  states,  oppressed  by  Syracuse, 
formed  a  league  in  defence  of  their  liberties.  Agathocles  having 
reimbarked  a  part  of  his  troops,  with  the  design  of  chastising  thb 
revolt,  the  Carthaginians  in  the  meantime  reduced  the  remainder 
of  the  Syracusan  army  to  such  extremity,  that  even  the  return  of 
their  leader  was  insufficient  to  retrieve  their  losses.  Regarding 
their  situation  as  desperate,  Agathocles,  with  the  meanest  treach- 
ery, abandoned  his  army  in  the  night,  and  escaped  back  to  Sicily 
in  a  single  vessel,  leaving  his  two  sons  to  the  mercy  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, who  put  them  both  to  dctath.  His  vengeance  now 
found  an  object  in  reducing  the  Sicilian  states,  whose  revolt  had 
been  the  immediate  cause  of  his  disasters;  but  while  actively  en- 
gaged in  this  purpose,  his  life  was  shortened  by  poison. 

The  Carthaginians,  still  intent  on  the  acquisition  of  Sicily,  now 
nvested  Syracuse  with  an  immense  fleet  and  an  army  of  50,000 
men.  Unable  effectually  with  their  own  power  to  resist  this 
overwhelming  force,  the  Syracusans  solicited  aid  from  Pyrrhus, 
king  of  Epirus,  who,  as  we  have  before  seen,  had  at  this  time 
abandoned  all  hope  of  achieving  the  conquest  of  Italy.  He  seized 
this  occasion  as  an  honorable  pretext  for  wididrawing  bis  troops 
from  that  country.  The  Syracusans  received  him  with  open 
arms,  and  put  him  in  possession  of  their  cityr,  their  fleet,  and  the 

i)ublic  treasure.  Pyrrhus,  with  this  combination  of  force,  was 
or  some  time  eminently  successful;  but  on  a  change,  as  we  have 
before  related,  this  prince  thought  it  his  wisest  course  to  drop  his 
schemes  of  ambition,  and  return  to  Epirus.  On  quitting  Sicily, 
he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "  What  a  beautiful  field  of  battle  do 
we  leave  for  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians!  "  His  prediction  was 
speedily  fulfilled,  for  immediately  after  began  the  first  Punic  war. 
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The  character  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  that  of  the  Romans, 
whom  we  shall  now  see  engaged  in  war  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
formed  a  very  remarkable  contrast  to  each  other.  As  this  differ- 
ence of  character  may,  perhaps,  be  accounted  for  on  one  single 
principle,  I  shall  endeavor  very  shortly  to  unfold  that  principle, 
n  a  few  observations  on  the  effects  of  a  commercial  life  upon  the 
enius,  manners,  and  laws  of  a  nation. 

One  most  natui'al  effect  of  the  commercial  spirit  is  a  selfish  and 
interested  turn  of  mind;  a  habit  of  measuring  every  thing  by  tlie 
standard  of  profit  and  loss,  and  a  predominant  idea  that  wealth  is 
the  main  constituent  both  of  public  and  private  happiness.  The 
contrast  of  character,  in  this  respect,  between  the  Romans  and 
Carthaginians,  has  been  finely  remarked  by  Polybius.  "In  all 
things,"  says  that  judicious  writer,  "which  regard  the  acquisition 
of  wealth,  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Romans  are  infinitely 
preferable  to  those  of  the  Carthaginians.  This  latter  people  es- 
teemed nothing  to  be  dishonorable  that  was  connected  with  gain. 
Among  them,  money  is  openly  employed  to  purchase  the  digni- 
ties and  offices  of  the  state ;  but  all  such  proceedings  are  capital 
crimes  at  Rome."  I  am  afraid  that  a  contrast,  so  honorable  to 
the  Romans,  could  only  have  been  made  with  justice  in  the  early 
periods  of  the  republic ;  since  we  know  that  without  an  increase 
of  commerce,  to  which  might  be  attributed  the  consequent  increase 
of  corruption  and  venality,  those  vices  had  attained  to  as  great  a 
height  towards  the  end  of  the  republic  at  Rome,  as  ever  they  had 
done  at  Carthage.  But  weahh  acquired  by  plunder,  rapine,  and 
peculation,  is  yet  more  corruptive  of  the  manners  of  a  people, 
than  riches  acquired  by  merchandise. 

Another  effect  of  the  prevalence  of  the  commercial  spirit,  is  to 
depress  the  military  character  of  a  people,  and  to  render  them 
indisposed  to  warlike  enterprises.  The  advancement  of  trade 
cannot  take  place  in  any  high  degree,  unless  a  nation  is  at  peace 
with  its  neighbors,  and  enjoys  domestic  security.  The  prospect 
of  that  precarious  gain  which  arises  from  warfare,  will  not  weigh 
against  the  certain  advantages  which  commerce  derives  from  a 
state  of  peace.  The  art  of  war  will  not,  therefore,  flourish  as  a 
profession  among  a  commercial  people,  and  the  practice  of  it  will 
generally  be  intrusted  to  mercenary  troops.  Military  rank  will  be 
in  low  esteem,  because,  when  purchased,  it  ceases  in  a  great  de- 
gree to  be  honorable.  Thus  the  Carthaginians,  though  certainly 
not  inferior  by  nature  to  the  Romans  in  courage  and  military 
prowess,  were  become  so  from  habit  and  education.  The  armies 
of  the  empire  were  not  composed  of  its  native  subjects  ;  tliey 
were  mercenaries,  and,  therefore,  had  no  natural  affection  for  tliat 
soil  which  they  were  called  to  defend,  or  that  people  w1k>  were 
nothing  more  than  their  paymasters.  Hence  the  signal  inferiority 
of  their  armies  to  the  Romans,  unless  when  commanded  by  Cartha- 
ginian generals  of  high,  natural,  military  genius,  who  could  bring 
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their  force  into  action  as  a  great  machine  directed  by  one  simple 
power. 

Public  spirit  and  a  high  tone  of  national  virtue  are  rarely  to  be 
found  in  states  whose  principal  object  is  commerce.  Patriotism 
cannot  flourish,  where  the  spirit  of  gain  predominates.  Each  in- 
dividual, feeling  interest'  separate  from,  and  often  incompatible 
with  that  of  the  state,  it  is  not  surprising  that  what  regards  only 
the  good  of  the  community  should  have  but  small  influence ;  and 
even  that  private  advantage,  and  the  enrichment  of  individuals, 
should  be  the  mainspring  of  public  measures. 

But  this,  it  may  be  said,  is  the  dark  side  of  the  picture.  Let 
us,  therefore,  attend  to  those  beneficial  consequences,  which  may 
naturally  be  attributed  to  the  prevalence  of  the  commercial  spint 
in  a  nation. 

And  of  these,  what  immediately  strikes  us,  as  the  most  obvious, 
is  the  general  diffusion  of  industry.  Among  a  commercial  people, 
the  faculties  both  of  mind  and  body  are  of  necessity  almost  con- 
tinually employed.  Invention  is  ever  on  the  stretch  to  discover 
new  sources  of  gain ;  and  the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  more 
opulent  furnishes  constant  occupation  to  the  machanic,  the  manu- 
facturer, and  the  laborer. 

Inseparably  connected  with  the  general  difiusion  of  industry,  is 
a  spirit  of  frugality.  Riches  have  their  full  v^ue  when  purchased 
by  the  labor  either  of  the  mind  or  body,  and  what  costs  dearjvill 
not  be  frivolously  expended.  Justin  has  remarked  the  parsimony 
as  well  as  the  industry  of  the  Tyrians.  Strabo  and  Cicero  give 
the  same  character  of  the  people  of  Marseilles,  and  Diodorus 
Siculus  of  the  Carthaginians.  In  modem  times  we  observe  the 
association  of  the  same  qualities  among  the  Dutch  and  the  Chi- 
nese. 

Another  necessary  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  commerce, 
is  a  regularity  and  strictness  of  the  national  police,  a  severity  of 
tlie  laws  with  respect  to  mutual  contracts  and  obligations,  and  a 
consequent  security  in  the  transactions  of  individuals  with  each 
other.*  I  know  not  whether  a  certain  degree  of  refinement  in 
manners,  at  least  to  the  length  of  general  courtesy  and  afl!ability 
both  to  those  of  the  same  nation  and  to  foreigners,  be  not  a  conse- 
quence of  the  spirit  of  trade ;  a  refinement  of  manners,  however, 
very  different  fi*om  that  of  a  luxurious  people,  where  the  laws  of 
behavior  arise  chiefly  from  motives  of  ease  and  pleasure,  or  are 
dictated  by  gallantry  or  a  high  point  of  honor. 

Science  is  likewise  in  many  respects  greatly  indebted  to  com- 
merce.     Thus  astronomy,  navigation,  generd  mathematics,  me- 


*  When  the  Roman  writers  inveigrh  against  the  Ptmica  fides^  the  censura 
applies  to  their  character  in  war;  anaeven  in  that  respect  it  may  well  be  ques- 
tioned whether  the  Roman  character  stood  in  any  higner  degree  of  estiroatioik* 
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chanics,  and  indeed  aU  sciences  subservient  to  practical  utility, 
are  greatly  advanced  by  it,  and  derive  a  vast  encouragement  from 
the  demands  which  it  occasions  for  the  productions  of  the  useful 
arts.  With  regard  to  literature  there  is  greater  doubt.  The 
labor  of  the  head  in  those  productions  which  tend  only  to  amuse- 
Dent,  or  at  least  a  refinement  of  the  intellectual  powers,  without 
ny  obvious  consequence  as  to  the  practical  business  of  worldly 
jfe,  wiU  not,  it  is  probable,  meet  with  much  encouragement  among 
a  people  whose  views  extend  no  farther  than  the  substantial  acqui- 
sitions of  wealth  and  property. 

Such  are  the  principal  eifects  of  the  spirit  of  commerce  on  the 
character  and  manners  of  a  nation;  and  such  accordingly  we  find 
to  constitute  the  principal  features  of  the  Carthaginian  character 
opposed  to  the  Roman. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


FiRiT  Punic  War — First  Naval  Victory  of  the  Romans— Invasion  of  Africa^  - 
Regulus — Termination  of  Uie  War — Second  Pdkic  War — Hannibal  passefl 
the  Alps — His  victories  in  ItaW — Battle  of  Cannin  —  Hannibal  winten  in 
Capna---Siege  of  S^racase — defended  by  Archimedes — BatUe  of  Zama — and 
end  of  Second  Panic  War — Defeat  of  Philip  H.  of  Macedon — of  AntiochuB>, 
king  of  Syria — Cato  the  Censor — Accusation  of  Scipio  Africanus — His  char- 
acter—  Scipio  Asiaticus — War  with  Perseos  aiwl  reduction  of  Macedonia — 
Third  Punic  War,  and  destruction  of  Carthage. 

It  has  been  justly  remarked  that  the  Romans,  although  an  ambi* 
tious  people,  did  not  begin  to  form  plans  of  extensive  conquest, 
till  they  had  sufficient  strength  to  undertake  them  with  advantage 
The  triumph  which  their  arms  had  obtained  over  Pyrrhus,  the 
most  able  and  the  most  experienced  general  of  his  time,  seemed 
to  give  them  an  assurance  of  success  in  any  military  enterfMrise  in 
which  they  should  engage. 

The  First  Punic  war  took  its  rise  from  the  following  cause.  The 
Mamertines,  a  people  of  Campania,  had  taken  possession  of  Mes- 
sina, one  of  the  Sicilian  towns  allied  to  Syracuse.  Hiero,  king  of 
Syracuse,  had  marched  against  these  invaders,  who,  conscious  that 
they  were  unable  to  withstand  so  powerful  an  antagonist,  applied 
for  aid,  first  to  the  Carthaginians,  and  afterwards,  from  rational 
fear  of  being  enslaved  by  this  power,  to  the  Romans.  Although 
this  was  a  very  unjustifiable  quarrel,  the  Romans  made  no  scruple 
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to  take  a  part;  and  they  sent  a  large  army,  vrhich  engaged  and 
defeated  the  united  forces  of  the  Syracusans  and  Carthaginians. 
The  king  of  Syracuse  having  now  experienced  to  his  cost  the 
power  of  the  Roman  arms,  was  glad  to  court  their  alliance;  flat- 
tering himself,  by  this  means,  with  the  prospect  of  absolutely  ex- 
pelling from  Sicily  the  Carthaginians,  who  had  long  entertained 
the  design  of  annexing  this  island  to  their  empire,  and  had  made 
considerable  progress  in  that  design. 

By  the  joint  forces  of  the  Romans  and  Syracusans,  Agrigentum, 
one  of  the  principal  cities  then  possessed  by  the  Carthaginians, 
was  taken,  after  a  long  siege.  The  Romans,  encouraged  by  thb 
success,  and  conscious  of  the  great  advantage  which  ttie  enemy 
derived  from  their  marine,  began  to  think  of  equipping  a  fleet  to 
cope  with  them  at  sea,  as  well  as  on  land.  A  Carthaginian  galley, 
stranded  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  is  said  to  have  served  them  as  a 
model;  and,  by  a  wonderful  effort  of  industry,  they  equipped  m 
a  few  weeks  a  hundred  similar  to  it,  with  five  banks  of  oars — and 
twenty  of  a  smaller  size  with  three  banks.  The  Consul  Dicilius 
made  an  improvement  on  these  ships  of  war,  by  the  invention  of  a 
machine  called  Corvus^ — ^a  sort  of  crane,  which,  faUing  down  and 
fastening  upon  the  ships  of  the  enemy,  brought  them  to  a  close  en- 
gagement, and  served  at  the  same  time  as  a  bridge  or  gangway  for 
boarding  them.  All  new  inventions  are  usually  successful  at  first, 
from  the  surprise  which  they  occasion.  The  Roman  fleet  gained  a 
most  complete  victory  over  that  of  the  Carthaginians.  A  vast 
number  of  their  ships  were  destroyed,  above  7,000  men  killed,  and 
an  equal  number  made  prisoners.''^ 

For  a  few  years  the  success  of  the  Romans  was  uninterrupted. 
They  took  from  the  Carthaginians  the  islands  of  Corsica  and  Sar- 
dinia; and  in  the^  naval  engagement  at  Ecnomus,  having  captured 
sixty  of  the  enemy's  ships,  they  now  thought  themselves  in  a  situ- 
ation to  attempt  the  invasion  of  Africa. 

The  consul  Attilius  Regulus  had  the  command  of  that  expedi- 
tion. The  history  of  this  illustrious  man,  particularly  the  latter  part 
of  it,  is,  by  some  modem  writers,  suspected  of  being  fabulous;  and 
indeed  they  have  advanced  some  very  plausible  arguments  against 
the  belief  of  its  authenticity:  yet  it  is  found  in  the  best  of  the  Ro- 
man writers,  and  is  in  itself  so  beautiful,  that  we  cannot  hastily 
resolve  to  refuse  it  credit.  Reguhis,  after  several  successful  en- 
gagements in  Africa,  had  advanced  even  to  the  gates  of  Carthage; 
and  such  was  the  general  consternation,  that  the  city  proposed  to 
capitulate.     It  had  been  glorious  for  Regulus  thus  to  have  termio- 


'  *  This  naval  engagement  was  fought  on  the  coaflt  of  Sicily,  near  Myle,  now 
Milazzo.  A  monument  of  the  victory  was  erected  at  Rome,  which  subsists  to 
this  day — ^the  coluvma  rostrataf  dug  up  about  200  years  ago,  and  now  standing 
in  the  Capitol. 
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ftted  the  war  by  an  advantageous  and  honorable  peace ,  but, 
blinded  by  success,  the  terms  he  insisted  on  were  so  severe,  that, 
even  situated  as  they  were,  the  Carthaginians  rejected  them  In 
the  meantime,  a  large  body  of  Greek  troops  arrived  to  their  assist- 
ance. This  changed  the  fortune  of  the  war;  the  Carthaginians 
assumed  new  courage,  and  with  an  army  largely  reinforced,  attack- 
ing the  Romans,  they  gained  an  important  victory,  and  made  Reg- 
ulus  their  prisoner. 

The  Romans,  undismayed  by  this  great  misfortune,  prosecuted 
the  war  with  fresh  vigor.  Metellus,  in  Sicily,  was  carrying  every 
tiling  before  him.  He  defeated  Asdrubal,  the  Carthaginian  general 
in  a  signal  engagement  near  Panormus ;  and  Carthage,  dispbited 
by  her  losses,  began  seriously  to  wish  for  peace.  Ambassadors 
for  that  purpose  were  despatched  to  Rome  ;  and  Regulus  was  sent 
along  with  them,  as  it  was  not  doubted  that  the  negotiation,  seconded 
by  the  endeavors  of  this  general,  whom  his  country  most  deservedly 
respected,  would  be  easily  terminated.  They  exacted  at  the  same 
time  from  him  an  oath — that  he  would  return  to  Carthage,  in  case 
there  should  neither  be  peace  nor  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  To 
the  surprise  of  all,  this  great  and  generous  man  used  his  utmost 
endeavors  to  dissuade  his  countrymen  from  agreeing  to  a  peace  ;  a 
proposition  which  he  represented  as  proceeding  solely  from  the 
weakness  of  the  enemy,  whom,  by  continuing  the  war,  they  would 
compel  to  any  submission.  But  still  further,  he  even  dissuaded  his 
countrymen  from  consenting  to  an  exchange  of  prisoners  ;  a  mea- 
sure which  he  endeavored  to  convince  them  must  be  to  their  disad- 
vantage, from  this  circumstance,  that  they  had  in  their  hands  many 
of  the  best  officers  of  the  enemy,  whom  they  would  be  obliged  to 
exchange  against  private  men.  His  arguments  prevailed,  and  the 
negotiation  was  broken  off. 

Of  the  conduct  of  Regulus,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  obligation 
which  bound  him,  there  have  been  various  opinions,  both  among 
the  ancients  and  moderns.  Cicero  argues  the  matter  at  great 
length  in  the  third  book  of  his  Offices.*  He  applauds  the  con- 
duct of  Regulus,  not  only  in  the  strict  observance  of  his  oath,  but 
in  his  dissuasive  against  the  exchange  of  prisoners.  On  the  other 
hand.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  his  excellent  History  of  the  World, 
has  distinguished  between  these  two  actions.  He  applauds  the 
conduct  of  Regulus  in  strictly  maintaining  the  obligation  of  his 
oath,  and  in  opposing  the  treaty  of  peace  with  the  enemy ;  but 
his  dissuading  his  countrymen  from  agreeing  to  an  exchange  of 
prisoners,  he  censures  as  a  piece  of  ostentatious  stoicism,  and 
even  inhumanity,  which  no  good  reason  of  state  could  justify. 
And  this  we  must  think  a  sound  opinion.  The  latter  part  of  the 
conduct  of  this  illustrious  man  must  on  all  hands  meet  with  ad« 


*  Cic.  de  Offic.  1.  iii.  e.  zztI.  et  leq. 
VOL,  I.  47 
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miration.  The  Pontifex  Maximus,  on  being  consulted  en  th^ 
validity  of  the  oath  he  had  sworn  to  return  to  Carthage,  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that,  it  having  been  extorted  by  the  necessity  ot 
his  situation,  he  was  under  no  obligation  to  observe  it.  But  tht' 
noble  soul  of  Regulus  could  not  admit  of  such  evasion.  Disre- 
garding the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  the  tears  of  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, the  urgent  remonstrance  of  the  senate  and  of  the  whole 
Roman  people,  this  generous  and  heroic  man  resolved  that  the 
terror  of  consequences,  how  dreadful  soever,  should  not  persuade 
him  to  a  violation  of  his  honor.*  "I  am  not  ignorant,"  said  he, 
"  that  death  and  the  severest  tortures  are  preparing  for  me  ;  but 
what  are  these  to  the  stain  of  an  infamous  action,  the  reproach  of 
a  guilty  mind  ?  I  have  sworn  to  return  to  Carthage  ;  it  is  there- 
fore my  duty  to  go.  Let  the  gods  direct  the  consequence  as  to 
their  wisdom  shall  seem  best."  To  Carthage  accordingly  he 
returned,  where,  as  he  had  foreseen,  he  suffered  a  cruel  and  igno- 
minious death,  f 

The  war  in  the  meantime  continued.  Lilyboeum,  one  of  the 
strongest  places  belonging  to  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  after  a 
siege  of  many  yeafs,  by  the  Romans,  with  the  aid  of  the  Syracu- 
sans,  and  the  most  signal  efforts  on  both  sides  of  courage,  skill, 
and  perseverance,  was  taken,  in  the  tenth  year,  by  blockade.  Af- 
ter some  alternate  successes  at  sea,  the  Romans  were  victorious 
in  two  naval  engagements  ;   in  the  last  of  which,  the  Consul  Lu- 

•  This  scene  is  beautifully  described  by  Horace,  Od.  iii.  5,  49. 

t  Most  of  the  ancient  writers  concur  in  the  assertion  that  Reffulus  was  put  to 
death  in  a  very  barbarous-manner  by  the  Carthaginians.  The  authors  of  the  An- 
cient Universal  History  relate  as  the  most  common  opinion,  that  he  was  first 
exposed  to  a  burning  sun,  with  his  eyelids  cut  off,  and  afterwards  shut  up  in  a 
cask,  stuck  around  with  sharp  nails,  in  which  he  was  suffered  to  die  of  hunger 
and  want  of  sleep. — Anc.  Un.  Hist,  vol.  xii.  p.  191.  It  must,  however,  be  owned, 
that  great  doubt  hanjrs  over  all  the  accounts  that  are  given  of  the  inhuman  treat- 
ment of  Renrulus.  Polybius,  who  is  extremely  minute  in  every  thing  relative  to 
the  history  of  this  illustrious  man,  is  entirely  silent  as  to  his  fate ;  which,  had  it 
been  such  as  is  commonly  related,  he  could  never  have  omitted  to  mention.  He 
assures  us,  in  the  first  booVof  his  History,  that  he  has  been  most  particular  in  his 
account  of  Regulus,  that  others  may  derive  improvement  from  his  example  in 
not  trusting  too  much  to  a  course  of  prosperous  fortune.  As,  therefore,  the 
calamitous  death  of  RecjuAis  was  the  stron^rest  exemplification  of  this  moral  les- 
son, it  is  impossible  to  beneve  that  he  would  have  studiously  avoided  the  mention 
of  the  above  particulars^  if  they  had  been  true. 

But  there  is  in  Reality  a  positive  testimony  against  the  truth  of  those  atrocioufl 
circumstances  above  related.  Among  various  fragments  of  ancient  authors,  col- 
lected by  the  Emperor  Conslantine  Porpliyrogenitus,  is  a  passage  from  Diodorus 
SicuUis,  in  which  it  is  asserted  that  the  death  of  Regulus  was  owing  to  neglect; 
probably  the  carelessness  of  his  keepers  in  omitting  to  supply  him  with  food. 
The  author  adds,  that  the  widow  of  Regulus  instigated  her  sons,  in  revenge  of 
their  father's  death,  to  wreak  their  resentment  acrainsl  two  of  the  Carthagmian 
prisoners  who  had  fallen  into  their  hands,  one  of  whom  they  actually  starved  to 
death.  The  other  was  fortunate  enough  to  convey  intelligence  to  the  Roman 
magistrate  of  his  comrade's  death  and  iiis  own  intended  fate,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  Attilii  very  narrowly  escaped  a  capital  punishment.  See  Toland'a 
Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  42,  where  there  is  a  transition  of  the  fragment  of  Diodorus, 
and  a  proof  of  its  authenticity. 
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tatius  defeated  Hamilcar  Barcas,  the  father  of  the  great  Hannibal, 
and  compelled  the  Carthaginians  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was  not 
granted  them  but  on  the  hardest  conditions.  These  were,  that 
they  should  abandon  all  their  possessions  in  Sicily;  that,  in  the 
space  of  twenty  years,  they  should  pay  to  the  Romans  2,200 
talents  of  silver — about  325,480/  sterling;  that  they  should  restore, 
without  ransom,  all  their  prisoners;  and  lastly,  that  they  should 
not  make  war  against  Hiero,  the  king  of  Syracuse,  or  any  of  his 
allies.  The  Roman  people  refused  to  ratify  this  treaty,  unless 
on  the  further  conditions,  that  they  should  have  an  additional 
thousand  talents  for  the  expenses  of  the  war;  tliat  the  whole  sum 
should  be  paid  in  ten  years  instead  of  twenty;  and  that  the  Car- 
thaginians should  yield  up  all  the  small  islands  which  they  possessed 
upon  the  coast  of  Italy.  Sicily  was  declared  a  Roman  province, 
with  the  exception  of  the  kingdom  of  Syracuse.  A  '  praetor  and 
quajstor  were  sent  thither  yearly,  the  former  as  a  civil  judge,  the 
latter  to  collect  the  revenues. 

Thus,  the  Romans,  after  a  war  of  twenty-four  years,  begun  un- 
der every  disadvantage,  destitute  of  finances,  totally  unprovided 
with  a  fleet,  and,  of  course,  ignorant  of  navigation,  were,  at  length, 
able  to  prescribe  the  most  humiliating  terms  to  Carthage,  the  first 
maritime  power  in  the  world. 

At  the  end  of  the  First  Punic  war,  the  temple  of  Janus  was  shut 
— an  event  which  had  not  happened  since  the  reign  of  Nuraa,  that 
is,  near  500  years.  In  a  few  years  it  was  again  opened,  and  never 
shut  till  the  reign  of  Augustus. 

The  treaty  with  the  Carthaginians  was  of  no  long  duration.  It 
was  of  too  humbling  a  nature  to  the  pride  of  this  mighty  power,  to 
subsist  longer  than  absolute  necessity  compelled: — an  useful  lesson 
of  moderation  to  a  victorious  people.  No  sooner  had  a  little  time 
allowed  the  vanquislied  state  to  repair  her  losses,  than  the  war 
broke  out  again,  with  redoubled  animosity.  The  Carthaginians 
began  hostilities  by  the  ^iege  of  Saguntum,  a  city  of  Spain,  then 
in  alliance  with  the  Romans.  The  siege  was  conducted  by  Han- 
nibal, then  a  very  young  man,  but  who,  from  his  infancy,  had  been 
inured  to  arms,  and  had  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  general.  His 
character  has  been  drawn  by  Livy  with  the  pencil  of  a  master: — 
"  Hannibal,  being  sent  into  Spain,  on  his  arrival  drew  the  eyes  of 
the  whole  army  upon  him.  The  old  soldiers  believed  that  Hamil- 
car was  again  restored  to  life,  and  that  they  saw  once  more  the 
same  look  of  decision,  the  same  fire  of  the  eye,  the  very  counte- 
nance and  lineaments  of  their  leader.  Speedily,  there  was  no  need 
of  such  recollections  of  the  father  to  endear  to  them  the  soa 
None  ever  showed  a  happier  aptitude  of  disposition,  whether  in 
obeying  or  commanding;  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  say  whether 
he  was  most  prized  by  the  general  or  by  the  army.  Nor,  in  what- 
ever service  of  difficulty  or  of  danger,  would  Asdrubal  appoint  ahy 
other  to  the  command,  or  the  troops  engage  under  any  other  with 
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equal  confideDce  and  courage.  His  boldness  in  undertaking  a  peril* 
ous  enterprise  was  equalled  by  his  prudence  in  conducting  it. 
His  strength,  neither  of  body  nor  mind,  was  ever  seen  to  yield  to 
the  severest  labor.  Insensible  alike  to  heat  or  cold,  his  food  and 
drink  were  limited  to  the  necessities  of  nature,  never  indulged  to 
gratification.  AH  hours  of  the  day  or  night  were  to  him  alike, 
whether  for  duty  or  repose;  what  could  be  spared  from  the  former 
was  given  to  the  latter;  no  appliances  were  wanted, — ^no  soft 
couch,  or  silent  retirement.  Often  was  he  seen,  amidst  the  bustle 
of  a  military  post,  snatching  a  brief  repose  on  the  bare  ground,  bis 
cloak  his  only  covering.  He  affected  no  superiority  of  dress;  val- 
uing himself  only  on  his  arms  and  on  his  horses;  himself  the  har- 
diest foot-soldier,  and  the  most  gallant  horseman,  tlie  first  to  rush 
into  combat,  the  last  to  quit  the  field.  Yet  were  these  high  quali- 
ties counteracted  by  enormous  vices,  by  the  most  inhuman  cruelty, 
by  worse  than  Punic  perfidy,  by  the  utter  disregard  of  truth  and 
of  every  thing  sacred — owning  no  fear  of  Heaven,  and  regardless 
alike  of  promises  and  oaths." 

Saguntum  was  taken  by  Hannibal  after  a  siege  of  seven  months, 
in  which  the  inhabitants  had  endured  the  utmost  miseries  atten- 
dant on  war.  Faithful  to  their  alliance  with  the  Romans,  this 
brave  people  defended  themselves  to  the  last  extremity;  and  when 
at  length  convinced  that  their  resistance  was  ineffectual,  they  set 
fire  to  the  city,  and  the  whole  of  them  either  perished  in  the  flames, 
or  were  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Carthaginians. 

The  military  strength  of  the  Romans  was,  at  this  time,  very 
considerable.  They  had  six  legions  in  the  field,  amounting  to 
24,000  foot  and  18,000  horse:  they  had,  besides,  from  the  auxil- 
iary states  of  Italy,  an  army  of  48,000  men;  and  their  marine 
consisted  of  240  ships  of  war. 

The  forces  of  the  Carthaginians  were  commanded  in  chief  by 
Hannibal;  and  this  intrepid  man  now  formed  the  daring  project  of 
carrying  the  war  at  once  into  the  heart  of  Italy.  He  procured 
the  minutest  information  as  to  every  difficulty  he  would  have  to 
encounter,  and  took  tlie  most  judicious  care  to  provide  against  all 
obstacles.  He  gained,  by  kindness  and  by  presents,  a  number  of 
the  Gauls  to  his  interest,  and  thus  smoothed  his  way  through  a 
country  hostilely  disposed,  but  not  daring  to  attempt  an  effectual 
opposition.  The  passage  of  the  Ebro,  and  the  defiles  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, were  small  obstacles  to  those  his  resolution  and  intrepidity 
surmounted.  On  the  first  intelligence  of  the  march  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, Publius  Scipio,  the  consul,  had  taken  the  field  with  a 
large  army,  and  hoped  by  rapid  marches  to  arrest  him  in  the  first 
part  of  his  progress,  and  to  make  the  country  of  the  Transalpine 
Gauls  the  theatre  of  the  war;  but  Hannibal  had  got  the  start  of 
him,  and  had  already  passed  the  Rhone  in  the  face  of  an  opposing 
army.  He  took  his  way  along  the  eastern  banks  of  that  river  to 
Lyons,  and  thence  to   one  of  the   chief  passes   of  the   Alps— 
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not  improbably  that  which  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Great 
St.  Bernard.  On  proceeding  to  ascend  the  mountains,  he  found 
the  cpuntry  in  some  parts  buried  in  snow,  and  at  every  defile 
defended  by  large  troops  of  mountaineers.  He  overcame,  by  as- 
tonishing perseverance,  every  difficulty,  and,  at  length,  in  the  space 
of  fifteen  days,  penetrated  into  that  country  which  he  had  prom- 
ised to  his  troops  as  the  end  and  the  reward  of  their  labors.  The 
time  occupied  m  the  whole  of  this  march  was  five  months  and  a 
half.  His  army,  on  leaving  Carthage,  amounted  to  50,000  foot  and 
20,000  horse ;  but  of  these,  on  arriving  in  Italy,  there  remained 
only  20,000  foot  and  6,000  horse.  This  expedition,  of  which 
Polybius  and  Livy  have  each  given  a  detailed  narration  (difiering  in 
a  few  minute  particulars),  is  deservedly  reckoned  one  of  the' most 
remarkable  exploits  of  antiquity.* 

In  the  first  battle  with  the  Carthaginians  in  Italy,  the  Romans 
were  defeated.  The  consul  Scipio  was  wounded,  and  must  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  but  for  the  bravery  of  his  son, 
the  younger  Scipio,  then  a  youth  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  afterwards 
'  known  by  the  glorious  surname  of  Africanus.  The  Romans  lost 
another  battle*  near  the  river  Trebia  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pla- 
centia.  They  received  a  still  more  signal  overthrow  near  the  lake 
Thrasymenus,  where  the  consul  Flaminius  was  killed,  and  his  army 
cut  to  pieces.  The  Roman  historians  themselves  allow  that  Han- 
nibal, amidst  these  successes,  behaved  with  a  moderation  which 
added  lustre  to  his  victories.  If  his  clemency  was  affected,  his 
prudence  at  least,  was  admirable.  The  prisoners  belonging  to  the 
allied  states  he  dismissed  without  ransom,  and  endeavored  to  make 
them  regard  him  as  their  deliverer  from  the  oppression  they  suffered 
under  the  yoke  of  the  Romans. 

A  misunderstanding  that  prevailed  between  the  two  new  con- 
suls, Varro  and  Emilius,  was  the  immediate  cause  of  that  fatal 
defeat  which  the  Romans  sustained  at  Cannae  in  Apulia,  and 
which  brought  the  Republic  to  the  very  brink  of  destruction.  The 
consuls  took  the  chief  command  alternately,  each  for  a  day  ;  an 
unwise  arran«;ement,  which  demanded  the  most  perfect  consonance 
of  designs  and  of  tempers.  It  was  the  turn  of  Varro,  who,  eager 
to  signalize  himself,  was  imprudent  enough  to  attack  the  army  of 
Hannibal,  then  admirably  posted,  and  which  had  every  advantage 
both  of  disposition  and  situation.  The  manoeuvres  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian general  in  the  battle  of  Cannae  showed  the  most  profound 
knowledge  in  the  military  art.  I  shall  not  here  enter  into  a  par- 
ticular detail  of  them  ;  but  when  I  come  to  treat  of  the  system  of 
war  among  the  ancients,  I  shall  select  as  an  example  this  great 
batde,  and  shall  endeavor  to  give  some  idea  of  that  very  simple 


^  The  roate  of  Hannibal  across  the  Alps  is  not  described  by  the  ancient  wziten 
with  such  accuracy  as  to  give  any  certainty  of  its  prpcise  direction. 
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and  admirable  manoeuvre  planned  by  Hannibal  in  the  heat  of  the 
engagement,  to  which  the  Carthaginians  owed  their  success.  The 
Roman  army  was  entirely  cut  to  pieces.  Forty  thousand  were 
left  dead  upon  the  field  of  battle,  among  whom  was  the  consm 
Emilias,  and  almost  the  whole  body  of  the  Roman  knights.  Varro, 
the  other  consul,  followed  by  a  few  horse,  fled  precipitately  to 
Venusia. 

The  Romans,  amidst  the  consternation  from  so  great  a  disaster, 
displayed  a  magnanimity  truly  heroic.  The  senate,  on  the  first 
report  of  the  fate  of  their  army,  ordered  the  gates  of  the  city  to  be 
shut,  lest  the  exaggerated  intelligence  of  those  who  fled  from  the 
fight  should  add  to  the  general  alarm.  The  women  were  forbid 
to  st-ir  out  of  their  houses,  lest  their  cries  and  lamentations  should 
dispirit  those  who  had  their  country  to  defend  ;  and  the  senators 
exerted  themselves  in  every  quarter  to  dispel  the  fears  of  the 
people. 

Varro,  from  the  wreck  of  the  army,  was  able  to  collect  10,000 
men  ;  with  tliese  he  repaired  to  Rome  to  defend  the  city,  in  case 
Hannibal,  as  was  expected,  should  immediately  attack  it.  This 
measure  was  undoubtedly  his  wisest  policy,  and  he  was  strongly 
urged  to  it  by  Maherbal,  one  of  his  ablest  officers.  It  appeared, 
however,  to  Hannibal,  a  doubtful  enterprise  ;  and  wdiile  he  delib- 
erated, the- opportunity  was  lost.  Varro,  whose  temerity  was  the 
cause  of  this  great  disaster,  on  approaching  Rome  with  the  shat- 
tered remains  of  the  army  whom  he  had  with  much  pains  collected, 
was  met  by  the  senate  and  received  their  solemn  thanks,  because 
lie  had  not  despaired  of  the  republic** 

The  effect  of  this  spirited  conduct  was  wonderful.  The  citizens 
thronged  to  carry  their  money  to  the  public  treasury.  All  above 
the  age  of  seventeen,  of  whatever  rank,  enrolled  themselves,  and 
formed  an  army  of  four  legions  and  10,000  horse.  Eight  thou- 
sand of  the  slaves  voluntarily  offered  their  services,  and  with  the 
consent  of  their  masters  were  embodied  and  armed.  The  allied 
states  likewise  furnished  troops  in  proportion  to  their  abilities. 

The  success  of  Hannibal  was  variously  judged  of  at  Carthage. 
The  most  sanguine,  and  the  most  short-sighted,  concluded  that 
Rome  was  now  annihilated,  et  quod  actum  ei^at  de  republica  Ro" 
mana.  The  wiser  part  reasoned  far  otherwise.  They  had  beard 
of  the  conduct  of  the  city  subsequent  to  that  great  disaster,  and 


*  Varro,  however  unfortunate  in  this  aflair,  and  justly  censurable  for  bis  te- 
merity, was  both  a  brave  and  a  modest  man.  His  countrymen  were  so  sensi- 
ble of  his  virtues  and  abilities,  that  they  proposed  in  this  emergency  to  create 
him  dictator ;  but  he  refused  that  h\rr\\  situation.  **  Confregit  rempublicam  Te- 
rentius  Varro,  Cannensis  pntrnac  temcrario  ingressu ;  idem  delalam  sibi  ab  uni- 
verso  senatu  et  populo  dictaturam  rocipore  non  sustinendo,  pudore  culpam 
ma.ximEB  cladis  redemit;  effccitque  ut  clades  deorum  irsS)  mcdestia  ipsius  mori 
bus  imputaretur." — Valer.  Max.  lib.  iv.  c.  5. 
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they  judged  that  while  that  spirit  existed,  there  was  much  yet 
which  remained  for  them  to  conquer.  But  even  the  most  saga- 
cious could  not  have  foreseen  that  Hannibal  was  to  ruin  himself  by 
his  own  imprudence.  Capua,  the  metropolis  of  Campania,  had 
opened  her  gates  to  the  victor  ;  the  winter  furnished  a  pretext  to 
his  troops  to  desire  some  respite  from  their  fatigues  ;  and  he  yield- 
ed to  the  blandishments  of  case,  and  to  the  seduction  of  luxury. 
While  his  army  indulged  in  all  the  variety  of  pleasures,  they  be- 
lieved they  had  now  attained  the  end  and  the  reward  of  their  toils ; 
daily  desertions  weakened  their  numbers :  and  the  Romans  soon 
recovered  the  superiority  they  had  lost. 

The  proconsul  Sempronius  Gracchus,  at  the  head  of  an  army 
composed  chiefly  of  slaves,  defeated  18,000  Carthaginians  at  Ben- 
eventum.  With  permission  of  the  senate,  he  had  promised  all  of 
them  their  liberty  if  they  proved  victorious,  and  this  prospect  gave 
them  the  courage  of  heroes.  Philip  II.,  king  of  Macedon,  having 
made  an  alliance  with  Hannibal,  landed  in  Italy,  and  laid  siege  to 
Apollonia,  but  being  surprised  in  his  camp  by  the  pro-praetor  Lae- 
vinus,  and  utterly  defeated,  with  difficulty  secured  his  retreat  to 
his  own  dominions. 

The  republic  owed  much  to  the  militar}"  skill  and  prudence  of 
the  consul  Fabius,  justly  surnamed  Maximus,  who  found  the  true 
secret  of  weakening  the  Carthaginians  and  wearing  out  the  spirits 
of  their  leaders,  by  avoiding  a  general  engagement.  An  army  at 
a  distance  from  the  source  of  its  supplies,  and  in  a  hostile  country, 
must  act  with  unremitting  vigor  —  or  perish.  The  Syracusans 
having  broken,  their  alliance  with  Rome,  and  taken  part  with  the 
Carthaginians,  Marcellus,  who,  previous  to  the  disaster  of  Cannae, 
had  defeated  Hannibal  before  Nola,  in  Cam])ania,  being  at  this 
time  pro-consul  in  Sicily,  formed  the  design  of  besieging  Syracuse. 
This,  however,  was  found  a  more  difficult  enterprise  than  had  been 
expected.  The  genius  of  a  single  man  was  found  sufficient  to 
withstand  for  a  great  lencrth  of  time  the  utmost  efforts  of  an  ene- 
my by  sea  and  land.  Tliis  extraordinary  man  was  Archimedes. 
It  is  pity  that  the  ancient  authors  who  have  minutely  detailed 
the  prodigious  effiscts  of  those  machines  which  he  constructed,  and 
so  successfully  employed  in  this  remarkable  siege,  have  given  ac- 
counts so  obscure  and  imperfect  of  their  construction.  The  city 
was  twenty-two  miles  in  compass,  and  was  completely  defended  at 
every  point,  both  on  the  quarter  of  •..e  land  and  soa.  The  Ro- 
man fleet  consisted  of  sixty  galleys  of  five  banks  of  oars,  and  an 
immense  number  of  smaller  vessels.  These  were  manned  with 
archers,  slingers,  and  engineers,  who  worked  the  balistx  and  cata- 
pulta  erected  on  their  decks.  Marcellus  caused  eight  galleys  to 
be  joined  together  laterally  by  iron  chains,  and  on  their  surface, 
as  a  foundation,  an  immense  tower  was  erected,  whose  height 
overtopped  the  walls  of  the  city.  This  huge  machinv.,  which 
Marcellus  called  his  Sambuca^  or  Dulcimer,  was  slowly  advancing, 
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rowed  hj  a  great  number  of  men,  when  Archimedes  discharged 
from  one  of  his  engines  a  stone  of  1250  pounds,  weight,  then  a 
second,  and  immediately  afterwards  a  third,  with  a  direction  so 
sure  as  to  batter  the  galleys  and  the  tower  to  pieces  in  a  few  min- 
utes. An  immense  artillery  of  darts,  stones,  burning  torches,  and 
every  material  of  annoyance,  was  incessantly  launched  upon  the 
besiegers  from  every  quarter  of  tlie  walls;  while  the  machines  from 
which  they  issued  were  altogether  beyond  their  reach  and  even  out 
of  their  sight.  It  was  of  no  avail  whether  they  made  their  attack 
from  a  distance  or  close  to  the  walls.  If  within  the  shot  of  a  bow, 
the  engines  of  Archimedes  assailed  the  galleys  with  stones  of  such 
weight  as  entirely  to  demolish  them;  if  they  approached  tlie  walls, 
they  were  seized  by  cranes  and  grappling  irons,  suspended  in  the 
air,  and  suddenly  let  fall  with  a  force  that  sunk  them.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  a  meridian  sun,  and  concentrating  the  rays  by  a  combi- 
nation of  polished  metal,  this  wonderful  engineer  burnt  tlie  vessels 
of  the  enemy  at  a  furlong's  distance — *  thus,  in  the  words  of  an 
old  writer,  making  even  the  fire  of  heaven  obedient  to  his  com- 
mands, f  Such,  says  Plutarch,  became  at  length  the  terror  of  the 
Roman  soldiers  at  this  almost  supernatural  warfare,  that  if  any  man 
saw  the  smallest  piece  of  cord  or  wood  making  its  appearance 
above  the  walls,  he  instantly  took  to  flight,  crying  out  to  his  com- 
panions that  they  were  to  be  overwhelmed  in  a  moment  by  some 
tremendous  power. 

But  the  peseverance  of  the  Romans  prevailed  at  length  over 
the  valor  of  the  Syracusans  and  the  genius  of  Ai'chimedes.  In  the 
third  year  of  the  siege  the  city  was  carried  by  surprise.  Marcel- 
lus  took  advantage  of  a  great  festival  which  the  Syracusans  cele- 
brated in  honor  of  Diana,  and  in  the  dead  of  night,  while  the  sen- 
tinels were  sunk  in  sleep  after  a  deep  debauch,  scaling  the  walls 
at  the  same  moment  in  several  diiferent  quarters,  the  Romans 
were  in  possession  of  a  great  part  of  the  town  before  the  Syracu- 
sans were  aware  of  their  danger.  Marcellus  wished  to  save  this 
great  and  splendid  city  from  destruction,  and  sent  proposals  to  the 
garrison  of  the  citadel  for  a  surrender  on  terms  sufficiently  moder- 
ate  and  humane.     But  these  were  not  immediately  embraced,  as 


*  Some  of  the  moderns  have  questioned  the  authenticity  of  the  accounts  given 
by  ancient  writers  of  the  wonderful  machines  of  Archimedes,  and  parUculany  of 
that  apparatus  of  mirrors  by  which  it  is  said  he  burnt  the  enemy's  ships  (see 
Descartes,  Dioptric.  Disc,  vii'i.,  Fontenelle,  CEuvres,  &c.) ;  but  the  more  general 
opinion  of  men  of  science  is  in  favor  of  their  credibility.  M.  de  BufTon  construc- 
ted a  burning-glass  composed  of  1G8  plain  mirrors,  wh)ch  set  fire  to  wood  at  the 
distance  of  200  feet,  and  melted  lead  at  tlie  distance  of  120.  Leibnitz  did  justice 
to  this  great  genius  among  the  ancients  when  he  said  "  Qui  Archimedem  in- 
tellegit,  recentiorum  summorum  virorum  inventa  parci^s  mirabitur ;  "  and  Dr. 
Wallis,  speaking  of  Archimedes,  terms  him,  "Vir  stupend©  sagacitetis,  qui  prima 
fundamenta  posuit  inventionum  fer6  omnium,  de  quibus  promovendis  letas  nostra 
gloriatur.  See  Dutens*s  Inquiry  intone  Discoveries  of  the  Moderns,  part  iii. 
ch.  10. 12. 

f  EustaUi.  ad.  Iliad.  E. 
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che  garrison  expected  a  relief ;  and  the  koman  general,  apprehen- 
sive of  that  issue,  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  use  the  rights  of  a 
conqueror,  and  abandoned  the  city  to  the  plunder  of  the  soldiery. 
Still,  however,  his  clemency  was  conspicuous,  for  he  left  the  gates 
open  for  the  escape  of  all  who  chose  to  save  their  lives  by  flight. 
It  had  been  happy  if  Archimedes  had  availed  himself  of  this 
permission ;  but  the  philosopher  was  busy  in  his  closet  vrith  a 
geometrical  demonstration,  when  a  soldier,  plundering  bis  house, 
killed  him  on  the  spot.  Marcellus  erected  a  monument  to  his 
memory,  and  took  a  humane  and  generous  charge  of  all  his 
kindred. 

The  kingdom  of  Syracuse  was  now  added  to  the  Roman  pro- 
vince in  Sicily,  which  already  comprehended  the  greater  part  of 
that  island. 

While  the  war  in  Italy  against  the  troops  of  Hannibal  was  in 
the  meantime  successfully  spun  out  to  their  destruction,  by  the 
great  Fabius,  the  younger  Scipio,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  as 
pro-consul  in  Spain,  accomplished  the  reduction  of  that  peninsula. 
The  taking  of  Carthagena  (Carthago  nova)  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the 
enemy.  It  was  the  most  opulent  of  the  foreign  ports,  and  the 
Romans  found,  besides  great  treasures,  an  immense  magazine  of 
military  stores,  which  had  been  lodged  there  as  in  a  depot  for  the 
conquest  of  Italy. 

Meantime  Asdrubal  had  passed  the  Alps,  with  a  powerful 
army,  to  the  assistance  of  his  brother  Hannibal.  But  the  consul 
Claudius  Nero,  coming  upon  him  by  surprise  in  a  disadvantageous 
situation,  into  which  he  liad  been  led  by  the  treachery  of  his  guides, 
engaged  ^d  entirely  defeated  him.  Asdrubal  was  killed  in  battle, 
and  Claudius,  marching  to  meet  Hannibal,  gave  him  the  first  in- 
telligence of  the  defeat  by  throwing  his  brother's  head  into  his 
camp.  This  Carthaginian  officer,  though  thus  unfortunate,  had  a 
very  high  character  as  a  general.  Had  Asdrubal  been  successful 
in  this  engagement,  and  effected  a  junction  with  his  brother,  it  is 
extremely  probable  that  every  thing  must  have  given  way  before 
Ihem  in  Italy.  But  the  defeat  of  that  great  army  and  the  death 
of  their  leader,  threw  a  gloom  of  despondency  on  all  the  prospects 
of  Hannibal,  and  gave  new  life  and  courage  to  the  Romans. 

Scipio,  triumphant  in  Spain,  now  passed  into  Africa,  and  carried 
havoc  and  devastation  even  to  the  gates  of  Carthage.  Alarmed 
for  the  fate  of  their  empire,  the  Carthaginians  recalled  Hannibal 
firom  Italy,  where  of  late  he  had  made  no  progress.  The  battle 
cf  Zama,  in  Africa,  decided  the  fate  of  the  war.  Twenty  thou- 
sand Carthaginians  were  shin  in  the  field,  and  an  equal  number 
taken  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  Romans  did  not  exceed  two 
thousand.  Hannibal  himself  with  difficulty  escaped  from  the  field, 
and  arriving  at  Carthage,  represented  affiurs  In  so  desperate  a  point 
of  view,  that  it  was  immediately  resolved  to  sue  for  peace.  It 
WIS  granted  by  Scipio  Dn. these  conditions— 4bat  the  Carthaginians 
VOL.  I.  48 
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should  abandon  Spam  and  Sicily,  together  with  811  the  islands  Ijii 
between  Italy  and  Africa;  that  they  should  make  restitution  of  ; 
prisoners  and  deserters,  give  up  all  their  ships,  except  ten  galleys 
and  pay  within  the  term  of  fifty  years,  ten  thousand  talents;  and, 
lastly,  that  they  should  undertake  no  war  without  the  consent  of  tho 
Romans.  Such  was  the  conclusion  of  the  Second  Punic  war, 
ended  thus  gloriously  for  Rome,  and  roost  honorably  for  Pubh'us 
Scipio,  to  whom  his  country  decreed  a  splendid  triumph,  distin- 
guishing him  ever  afterwards  by  the  surname  of  Africanus. 

Every  thing  now  concurred  to  swell  the  pride  of  the  Romans 
and  to  extend  their  power.  A  vast  increase  of  wealth  had  flowed 
into  Rome  from  the  late  conquests.  Their  recent  continued  vic- 
tories, and  the  plunder  they  derived  from  them,  inflamed  their 
appetite  for  fresh  acquisitions.  It  was  no  longer  that  petty  nation 
occupying  a  part  of  Italy  whom  we  have  seen  for  centuries  waging 
an  insignificant  war  with  the  tribes  which  surrounded  them;  it  was 
a  people  which  began  to  aspire  at  the  sovereignty  of  the  world. 

In  this  disposition  it  was  not  surprising  that  they  should  eagerly 
embrace  every  opportunity  which  offered  of  extending  their  con- 
quests. We  have  seen,  in  treating  of  the  last  period  of  the  Grecian 
history,  that  Philip  II.  of  Macedon,  harassed  the  Greek  states 
with  frequent  attacks  upon  their  territories.  They  complained  to 
the  Romans,  who  immediately  declared  war  against  the  Macedo- 
nian. Philip  was  defeated,  and  was  glad  to  purchase  a  peace 
by  paying  a  thousand  talents,  and  giving  his  son  Demetrius  as  a 
hostage. 

The  kingdom  of  Syria  was,  at  this  time,  the  most  powerful 
branch  of  the  empire  of  Alexander;  but  ruined  in  its, domestic 
policy  by  the  foolish  wars  of  the  princes  of  the  family  of  Seleucus, 
it  was  in  a  state  of  disorder  and  anarchy.  Antiochus,  the  prince 
on  the  throne,  had  provoked  the  indignation  of  the  Romans  by 
opposing  their  arms  in  Greece,  and  giving  an  asylum  to  Hannibal, 
then  an  exile  from  Carthage.  Antiochus  was  defeated  near  Ther- 
mppyls,  and  pursued  by  the  two  Scipios  into  his  own  kingdom  of 
Syria,  where  after  various  losses,  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  concluding  a  peace  on  the  most  humiliating  terms.  He  agreed 
to  pay  fifteen  thousand  talents  as  the  expenses  of  the  war,  to 
abandon  all  his  possessions  in  Europe,  and  to  cede  to  the  Romans 
the  whole  of  Asia  to  the  west  of  Taurus,  that  is,  the  whole  coun- 
try from  the  borders  of  Mesopotamia  and  Armenia  to  the  ^gean 
Sea.  The  Romans,  with  much  meanness,  demanded  as  another 
condition,  that  Antiochus  should  give  up  Hannibal  into  their 
hands;  but  the  Carthaginian  had  made  his  escape  on  the  first 
intelligence  that  a  treaty  was  in  agitation.  The  younger  Scipio 
(Lucius)  was  honored  on  this  occasion  with  the  surname  of 
Asiaticus,  as  the  elder  brother  Publius  had  gained  that  of  Afri* 
canus. 

These  Asiatic  conquests  were,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  mucb 
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more  prejudicial  than  advantageous  to  the  Romans.  Their  simple 
and  austere  manners  began  gradually  to  relax,  and  they  acquired 
a  relish  for  luxurious  enjoyments.  This  change  in  the  manners 
of  his  countrymen  roused  the  virtuous  indignation  of  Cato  the 
censor,  the  determined  enemy  of  every  species  of  luxury  and 
corruption.  At  the  time  when  Hannibal  was  ravaging  Italy,  and 
when  the  Roman  state  had  the  strongest  motive  to  retrench  all 
superfluous  expenses,  a  sumptuary  statute,  called  the  Oppian  law, 
was  passed,  which  prohibited  the  women  from  the  use  of  gold  in 
their  ornaments,  beyond  the  quantity  of  half  an  ounce,  and  from 
wearing  garments  of  different  colors,  and  likewise  interdicted  the 
use  of  chariots.  At  the  end  of  the  Second  Punic  war  the  Roman 
ladies  used  all  their  influence  to  have  this  law  repealed,  urging 
that  the  motive  for  its  enactment  no  longer  existed.  So  earnest 
were  they  in  their  purpose,  that,  forgetting  that  modest  reserve 
which  is  their  sex's  highest  ornament,  they  rushed  out  into  the 
streets,  and  besetting  every  avenue  to  the  forum,  laid  hold  of  the 
men  as  they  passed,  and  endeavored,  both  by  clamor  and  by 
blandishments,  to  engage  their  votes  for  the  abrogation  of  this 
odious  statute.  It  was  no  wonder  that  the  rigid  virtue  of  old 
Cato,  then  consul,  was  inflamed  with  indignation  at  this  spectacle. 
He  poured  forth  an  animated  oration  on  the  occasion,  but  in  a 
tone  of  keen  irony  which  the  greater  part  of  his  auditors  judged 
too  severe;  for  the  obnoxious  law  was  repealed  by  a  majority  of 
suffrages. 

Much  more  justifiable  on  this  occasion  was  the  severity  of  Cato 
than  on  another  which  occurred  soon  after.  He  incited  two  of 
the  tribunes,  the  Petilii,  to  bring  a  formal  accusation  against  Scipio 
Africanus,  as  guilty  of  peculation  in  converting  large  sums  gained 
in  his  foreign  conquests  to  his  own  instead  of  the  public  use.  The 
behavior  of  Scipio  on  this  occasion  was  consonant  to  the  magna- 
nimity of  his  character.  On  the  first  day  of  his  citation  before 
the  assembly  of  the  people,  when  his  accusation  was  read,  appear- 
ing not  to  have  listened  to  it,  he  entered  into  an  ample  detail  of 
all  the  illustrious  services  he  had  rendered  his  country.  His  ac- 
cusers made  no  reply,  not  daring  to  controvert  a  single  word  which 
he  had  uttered;  but  contented  themselves  with  adjourning  the 
assembly  to  the  next  day.  On  the  morrow,  while  an  immense 
multitude  crowded  the  forum,  Scipio  pressed  forward  to  the  tribu- 
nal, and  making  a  signal  for  silence,  "  My  countrymen,"  said  he, 
"  it  was  on  this  very  day  that  I  fought  bravely  for  you  against 
Hannibal  and  the  Carthaginians  in  the  field  of  Zama,  and  gained 
a  glorious  victory.  Is  it  thus  you  celebrate  that  anniversary.? 
Come,  let  us  repair  instantly  to  the  capitol,  and  give  our  solemn 
thanks  to  all  the  gods  for  the  republic  preserved  through  my 
means."  With  one  universal  acclamation,  the  whole  multitude 
followed  him  while  he  led  the  way  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter — and 
the  tribunes  were  left  alone  in  the  forum.     They  persisted,  how* 
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eveVy  in  appointing  a  third  day  for  the  trial;  but  Sdpio  paid  no 
regard  to  the  summons,  and  the  tribunes  themselves,  either  ashami- 
ed  of  their  conduct  or  convinced  that  the  trial  must  terminate  to 
their  own  disadvantage  and  an  increase  of  honor  to  the  accused, 
thought  proper  to  drop  the  prosecution.  Tiie  illustrious  Airicanus 
died  soon  after,  in  peaceful  retirement  at  his  country  seat  of  Lin- 
temum. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  stronger  testimony  to  the  simplici^  and 
integrity  of  this  great  man  than  what  is  recorded  of  him  by  Cicero^ 
that  when  in  the  country  and  free  from  the  cares  of  public  life,  he 
could  amuse  himself  even  with  the  pastimes  of  children.  In  the 
second  book,  De^  Oratort^  is  this  beautiful  passage:  '^  I  have 
been  often  told  (says  Crassus)  by  my  father-in-law,  that  his  kins- 
man Laelius  and  the  great  Scipio  were  frequently  wont  to  fly  from 
the  bustle  of  the  town  to  a  quiet  retreat  in  the  country,  and  there 
to  employ  themselves  in  sports  that  were  childish  to  a  degree  be- 
yond all  belief.  Nay,  though  I  should  hardly  venture  to  tell  it  of 
such  men,  yet  Scaevola  assured  me  that  when  they  were  at  Caieta 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Lucrine,  they  were  wont  to  pass  their 
time  in  gathering  shells  and  pebbles  on  the  shore,  and  in  every  sort 
of  frolic  and  amusement,  just  as  the  litde  birds  fly  about  in  wanton 
circles  when  they  have  finished  the  task  of  building  their  nests 
and  providing  for  their  young."*  Why  should  Cicero  feel  asham- 
ed, or  apologize  for  mentioning  this  anecdote,  which  in  reality 
does  so  much  honor  to  the  persons  of  whom  it  is  recorded?  No 
force  of  words,  no  pompous  eulogium,  could  convey  to  us  so  just 
an  idea,  so  convincing  a  proof,  of  the  virtuous  simplicity  of  those 
men  or  the  probity  of  their  minds,  as  this  beautiful  picture.  The 
man  who  feels  the  stings  of  an  evil  conscience,  whose  soul  is  a 
prey  to  the  turbulent  passions  of  avarice  or  criminal  ambition,  can 
never  thus  taste  pleasure  in  the  sports  of  innocence.  He  will 
seek  to  drown  the  reflections  of  his  mind  in  violent  gratifications, 
and  in  the  intoxication  of  sensual  enjoyments.  Seneca  has  added 
his  testimony  to  the  virtues  of  the  great  Scipio  in  these  words  : 
''  I  write  this  letter  from  Linternum,  the  villa  of  Scipio  Africanus; 
I  reverence  his  shade,  and  pay  my  veneration  to  that  little  altar 
which  I  have  erected  to  his  memory  on  the  very  spot  where,  as  I 


*  Seepe  ex  socero  meo  andiyi,  cam  is  diceret,  800611110  snam  Ijnliam  iev 
per  fer^  cum  Scipione  solitum  rusticari ;  eosque  incredibiliter  repueraacere  esse 
solitofl,  ciim  ru8  ex  urbe  tanquam  ex  vinculis  evolavissent.  Non  audeo  dicere 
de  tali  bus  vii-is,  sed  tamen  ita  dolet  narrare  Sccevola,  conchas  eos  et  umbilioos 
ad  Cajetain  et  ad  Luorinum  le^re  oonsuesse,  et  ad  omnem  animi  remissionein 
ludumque  descendere.  Sic  enim  se  res  habet;  ut  quemadniodum  volucres 
▼idemtis  procreationis  atque  utilitatis  bus  causa  fingere  et  construere  nidor 
eaidem  antem,  cum  aliqaid  eflTecerint,  Isvandi  laboris  soi  causa,  pa«iii  m 
Uberc  solutas  opere  volitare  :  ^.~Cic.  de  Oratore.  lib.  ii.  c.  G. 
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conjecture,  he  lies  buried.  His  soul,  I  am  coafidedt,  his  r^dmed 
to  that  heaven  from  which  it  came."* 

The  younger  Scipio  (Asiaticus)  was  soon  after  ifnpea<ihed  for 
the  same  crime  which  bad  been  matter  of  accusation  against  bis 
brother.  The  tribunes,  it  seems,  were  determined  to  have  at  least 
one  victim  from  that  illustrious  house  of  the  Coraelii.  He  was 
condemned  to  pay  a  heavy  fine,  as  is  generally  believed,  upon  false 
evidence ;  for  when  Us  whole  property  vras  seized,  his  poverty 
disproved  the  calumnious  accusation,  and  the  senate  decreed  him  a 
high  recompense  for  the  injury  he  had  sustained. 

In  these  instances,  the  zeal  of  Cato,  though  doubtless  proceeding 
from  a  virtuous  motive,  was  carried  to  a  mfost  bkmable  excess. 
The  only  apology  that  can  be  made  for  it  is  the  shocking  pr6- 
fligacy  of  manners  of  which  his  own  times  furnished  a  striking 
example  in  that  society  which  was  known  by  the  name  of  the 
B€icchanaKan.  Under  the  pretence  of  a  religious  institution  in 
Aonor  of  Bacchus,  a  vast  number  of  both  sexes  and  6(  all  rwnki^ 
associated  themselves  in  a  mysterious  combination  bound  to  secrecy 
by  tremendous  oaths.  They  held  their  meetings  at  midnight,  6ve 
times  every  month,  and  promiscuously  indulged  in  every  species 
of  debauchery,  and  even  in  the  commission  of  the  most  atrocious 
crimes  :  for  the  youth  of  either  sex  whom  they  trepanned  to  theJr 
abominable  purposes,  if  unwilling  victims,  usually  paid  the  forfeit 
of  life.  A  freed  woman,  anxious  for  the  safety  of  her  lover^  dis- 
closed the  mysteries  to  the  consul,  Po^nmius,  and  to  him  and  lb 
bis  colleague,  the  senate  conmiitted  full  pother  to  take  every  ne*- 
cessary  measure  for  the  detection  and  punishment  of  all  concerned 
in  this  horrid  association,  both  in  Rome  and  in  the  other  cities  of 
Jtaly.  The  number  was  found  to  exceed  seven  thousand.  Of 
these  the  most  guilty  were  capitally  punished  ;  others  betook  tbemr 
selves  to  voluntary  banishment ;  and  not  a  few,  from  conscious 
guilt  and  the  terror  of  punishment,  laid  violent  hands  on  them^* 
selves.  The  senate  passed  a  solemn  decree  that  henceforward  n6 
fedividual  should  presume  to  offer  a  sacrifice  to  Bacchus,  at  which 
more  than  five  persons  assisted,  without  a  previous  permission 
grai^ted  by  their  body  in  full  assembly  .f 

The  attention  of  Rome  was  called  off  from  her  domestic  con-* 
cerns  by  the  disorders  of  Macedonia.  Perseus,  the  elder  sort  6( 
Philip  II.,  had  poisoned  the  ear  of  his  fether  by  false  accusations 
of  his  yoiKiger  brother  Demetrius,  who  had  ^ccessfully  negoti^ 
ated  a  peace  wttb  the  Romans,  and  whom  lie  artfully  represented 
as  cherishing  a  design  of  dethroning  his  father  and  supplanting 


*In  ipBB  Sotpionis  Africani  villa  jacens,  hdse  scribo;  adoratis  ejus  manibciset 
ar&y  i|aam  Bepulchrum  esse  tanti  vin  suspicor.  Antmain  quidem  ojas  in  Cttlumi 
^  quo  erat,  rediisse  persiiadeo  miht. — ^Seneo.  Epist.  86.  .       .     i 

f  A  1^1^  interesting  acconnt  of  these  matters  is  given  by  Livy,  lib.  ztoxm^ 

tf^^eCse^ 
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himself  in  the  sovereignty  of  Macedonia.  Philip,  then  in  his 
dotage,  listened  to  these  infamous  surmises,  and  cruelly  put  De- 
metrius to  death  by  poison.  Tortured  by  remorse,  he  sunk  into 
profound  melancholy,  and  died  a  short  time  after.  Among  the 
first  acts  of  the  adminbtration  of  Perseus  was  an  alliance  with 
several  of  the  Grecian  states  to  make  war  against  the  Romans. 
We  have  already,  in  treating  of  the  Grecian  history,  seen  the  issue 
of  this  war  in  the  total  defeat  of  Perseus,  who  was  brought  captive 
to  Rome  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  Paulus  ^milius,  and  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  Macedonia,  which  now  became  a  province  of  the  Roman 
empire. 

A  few  years  after  this  time  began  the  Third  Punic  war,  which 
terminated  in  the  destruction  of  Carthage.  Massinissa,  king  of 
Numidia,  who  at  the  time  of  Scipio's  great  successes  in  Africa 
had  become  the  ally  of  the  Romans,  was  the  cause  of  this  war. 
The  Numidians  had  seized  some  territories  belonging  to  Carthage  ; 
and  a  war  ensued,  in  which  tlie  Carthaginians  were  much  weak- 
ened. The  son  of  Massinissa,  a  barbarian  in  every  sense,  slaugh- 
tered in  cold  blood  68,000  of  the  Carthaginians  after  they  had 
laid  down  their  arms.  The  Romans  with  great  meanness  laid 
hold  of  that  season  of  calamity  to  declare  war,  and  their  subse- 
quent conduct  was  equally  infamous  and  disgraceful.  The  Car- 
thaginians, weakened  and  dispirited,  conscious  of  their  utter  ina- 
bility to  withstand  this  formidable  power,  made  the  most  humble 
submission,  offering  even  to  acknowledge  themselves  the  subjects 
of  Rome.  The  senate  promised  to  show  them  every  degree  of 
favor,  on  condition  that  they  should  perform  what  the  consuls  re- 
quired of  them,  and  send  three  hundred  hostages  of  high  rank  as 
a  security  of  that  obligation.  With  natural,  reluctance,  but  unsus- 
picious of  treachery,  they  gave  this  great  pledge,  and  sent  the 
hostages  to  Rome.  A  consular  army  immediately  landed  in  Africa, 
and  there  required,  in  a  solemn  manner,  that  the  Carthaginians 
should  give  up  all  the  arms  and  military  stores  contained  in  their 
magazines.  "  You  are  now,"  said  tliey,  "  under  the  protection  of 
the  Romans,  and  have  no  need  of  arms."  In  vain  they  urged, 
that  they  were  surrounded  by  enemies,  and  needed  them  for  their 
defence.  All  remonstrance  was  ineffectual,  and  they  were  obliged 
to  submit.  The  most  infernal  treachery  followed.  Bereft  of 
arms,  the  Carthaginians  were  in  no  condition  to  refuse  whatever 
terms  shoiJd^  be  proposed.  They  sent  deputies  to  the  Roman 
camp,  to  know  what  had  been  the  determination  of  the  senate 
with  regard  to  their  fate.  They  were  now  informed  by  the 
consul  that  it  was  finally  resolved  that  they  should  abandon  their 
city,  which  the  senate  had  decreed  should  be  rased  to  its  founda- 
tions ;  but  that  they  were  to  be  allowed  to  build  on  any  other 
part  of  their  territory,  provided  it  was  at  ten  miles'  distance  from 
the  sea.  The  amazement  and  affliction  with  which  these  orders 
were  received,  are   not  to  be  described:     The  deputies  threw 
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themselves  upon  the  ground,  shed  tears  like  children,  and  eadeav 
ored  by  every  motive  of  compassion  and  argument  of  reason  lo 
prevail  on  the  consul  to  depart  from  this  inhuman  resolution.  But 
all  was  in  vain.  The  deputies  were  ordered  instantly  to  return  to 
Carthage,  and  to  intimate  the  final  determination  of  the  Romans, 
and  the  necessity  for  an  immediate  compliance. 

Despair  and  frenzy  seized  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  upon  this 
fiital  intelligence.  They  prepared  for  a  frantic  exertion  of  resist- 
ance, unanimously  resolving  that  death  only  should  separate  them 
from  the  temples  and  altars  of  their  gods,  the  dwellings  of  their 
fathers,  and  the  lands  of  their  nativity.  Orders  were  immediately 
given  to  barricade  the  gates  of  the  city ;  every  hand  was  active 
in  preparation  for  defence.  Arms  were  formed  from  every  mate-> 
rial  which  could  supply  them  ;  the  women  parted  with  their  orna-^ 
ments  of  precious  metal,  and  even  cut  off  their  hair  to  form  bow- 
strings. The  temples  and  palaces  of  the  city  were  turned  into 
workhouses  for  the  fabrication  of  military  engines  ;  the  men  worked 
night  and  day  without  intermission,  the  women  bringing  their  vict- 
uals at  stated  hours,  and  assisting  themselves  in  every  labor  to 
which  their  strength  was  equal.  The  Romans  now  found  that 
they  had  to  do  with  a  people  who  would  defend  themselves  to  the 
last  extremity. 

Asdrubal,  the  nephew  of  Hannibal,  whom  the  Carthagmians 
had  imprisoned  for  insulting  the  Romans,  was  now  called  to  taKe 
the  chief  command  of  the  forces  of  his  country  ;  and  in  a  despe- 
rate engagement  he  would  have  cut  to  pieces  the  Roman  army, 
had  it  not  been  for  a  masterly  stroke  of  Scipio  iBmilianus,*  who 
covered  their  retreat  while  they  fled  across  the  river.  The  merit 
of  Scipio  was  so  conspicuous  on  this  occasion,  that  at  Rome  he 
was  unanimously  chosen  consul,  though  he  was  but  thirty-seven 
years  of  age,  and  the  age  required  by  law  for  that  high  office  was 
lorty-three.  He  was  likewise  invested  with  the  sole  command  of 
the  African  war,  a  charge  which  he  soon  fulfilled  by  reducing  the 
Carthaginians  to  such  exu*emity  that  they  offered  to  submit  to  any 
conditions,  provided  only  their  city  might  be  preserved.  But  this 
condition  Scipio  had  it  not  in  his  power  to  grant.  In  a  strong  as* 
sault  on  one  of  the  gates,  he  broke  it  down,  and  entering  with  a 
large  force  penetrated  to  the  citadel,  which  sustained  a  siege  of 
several  days,  while  the  Romans  were  in  possession  of  the  town. 
At  length  it  was  surrendered.  Scipio,  unwilfing  to  destroy  this 
proud  and  splendid  capital,  sent  to  Rome  for  further  orders.  But 
these  contained  po  mercy  for  Carthage.  The  city  was  set  fire 
to  in  many  different  quarters.  Pillage,  carnage,  and  desolation 
ensued.     The  conflagration  lasted  for  seventeen  days.     At  the 
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rttttd  of  fl  scene  of  this  kind,  it  is  impossible  to  restrain  our  indig'* 
nation,  aftd  not  to  execrate  that  barbarous  policy  which  prescribes 
A  conduct  so  contrary  to  every  worthy  feelmg  of  the  bumaa  miDd« 
Thus  ended  the  ill-fated  Carthage,  in  the  607th  year  from  the 
building  of  Rome,  and  the  146th  before  the  Christian  era. 

The  same  year  was  remarkable  for  the  destruction  of  Corinth^ 
and  the  entire  extinction  of  the  liberties  of  Greece.  It  had  for 
some  time  been  the  policy  of  the  Romans  to  keep  up  divisions 
among  the  different  states,  and  thus  artfully  to  substitute  them- 
selves as  umpires  in  their  quarrels,  or  excite  them  to  weaken  and 
destroy  each  other.  The  Achaians,  as  we  have  seen,  furnished 
the  chief  obstacle  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  design,  and 
obliged  them  to  resort  to  force  in  order  to  reduce  than  to  submis- 
sion. Metellus,  tlie  prsBtor,  began  the  war,  which  was  terminated 
by  Mummius,  the  consul,  who  took  Corinth  by  storm  and  utterly 
destroyed  it.  Greece  was  immediately  afterwards  reduced  to  a 
Roman  province,  under  the  name  of  Acbaia. 

This  was  the  ei^  of  the  commencement  of  a  taste  for  the  fine 
arts  at  Rome,  to  which  the  knowledge  of  Asiatic  luxuries  had  suc- 
eesBfuliy  paved  the  way.  '^  How  happy  for  mankind,"  says  Abbi 
Millot,  ^^  could  a  nation  be  distinguished  at  once  for  its  virtue  and 
its  refinement,  and  become  polished  and  enlightened  while  it  re* 
iBined  a  purity  <sf  morals  V*    But  tUs  is  a  beautiful  impombiittr 
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Sedition  of  the  Gracchi — Cornelia,  mother  of  the  Gracchi — Criminal  ambition 
of  Jugurtha — ^The  Romans  declare  war  agfainst  him,  under  Metellns  and  Ma- 
rius  —  Death  of  Jii^urtha — Invasion  of  the  Cimbri — Progress  of  corruption 
in  the  Republic — Livius  Drusus's  projects  of  Reform — ^The  Social  War — Ori- 
gin of  the  civil  War — ^Rivalshipof  Marias  and  Sylla — War  with  Mithridates 
—  Marius  and  Cinna — .Sylla  obtains  absolute  authority — His  proscriptions^ 
His  salutary  Reforms — He  resigns  the  Dictatorship  —  Lepidas  defeated  and 
slain — Pompev  distinguishes  himself — Lucullus's  war  against  Mithridates — 
He  is  superseded  bv  rorapey — Conspiracy  of  Catiline — Extent  of  the  design 
— Punishment  of  the  Conspirators — Catiline  is  killed  in  battle  —  Ambitious 
designs  of  Julius  Ciesar — First  triumvirate — Agrarian  Law — Cesar's  increase 
of  power — His  design  for  the  removal  of  Cicero — Cicero's  pusillanimous  con- 
duct—  He  goes  into  Exile  —  His  Estates  confiscated— Ceesar's  Military  Ex 
ploits  m  Gaul — Pompey  procures  the  recall  of  Cicero — Death  of  Crassus,  and 
rivalship  of  Pompey  and  Ceesar. 

The  Romans,  as  we  have  seen,  had  now,  within  the  period  of  a 
very  few  years,  accomplished  the  total  destruction  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian empire,  the  most  formidable  rival  of  their  power,  and  had 
added  to  their  own  dominion  Spain,  Sicily,  Macedonia,  Greece, 
and  a  large  portion  of  Asia.  These  immense  conquests,  while 
they  aggrandized  the  Roman  name  and  diffused  the  terror  of  their 
arms  over  a  great  part  of  the  globe,  introduced  at  home  that  cor- 
ruption which  is  the  consequence  of  wealth,  and  that  luxury  which 
consumes  the  patriotic  spirit.  Disorders  now  arose  in  the  com* 
monweahh  which  undermined  its  constitution,  and  ultimately,  and 
even  by  rapid  steps,  accomplished  its  destruction. 

At  this  period  arose  Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus — two  brothers, 
of  plebeian  blood  by  their  father's  side,  but  ennobled  by  civic  hon- 
ors—  and  on  their  mother's  side,  by  descent  from  the  illustrious 
Scipio  Africanus.  Their  mother,  Cornelia,  was  wont  to  stimulate 
their  ambition  by  this  generous  reproach  :  "Why,  my  sons,  must 
I  ever  be  called  the  daughter  of  Scipio,  rather  than  tlie  mother  of 
the  Gracchi  ?"  '  Tiberius,  the  elder,  had  borne  the  charge  of 
Quaestor  in  Spain  ;  and,  being  called  to  account  with  great  severity 
by  the  senate  upon  his  return,  he  conceived  a  high  animosity 
against  that  body,  and  a  strong  predilection  in  favc:  c"  the  popu- 
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lar  interest  in  the  state.  On  that  side,  be  conceived,  lay  his  path 
of  ambition ;  and  the  corruptions  in  tlie  higher  order,  from  their 
overgrown  fortunes,  contrasted  with  the  indigence  and  hardships 
of  the  lower  class,  afforded  a  plausible,  and  in  some  measure  a 
just  pretence  for  a  corrective  of  that  inequality. 

Tiberius  possessed  every  accomplishment  for  a  popular  leader ; 
a  bold  and  intrepid  mind,  inflexible  perseverance,  and  a  nervous 
and  copious  elocution.  An  enthusiast  by  nature,  it  is  not  improb- 
able, however  warped  by  prejudice,  that  he  had  actually  per- 
suaded himself  that  his  views  were  virtuous  and  patriotic.  Being 
elected  a  tribune  of  the  people,  his  first  measure  was  to  propose 
the  revival  of  an  ancient  statute,  the  Licinian  law,  which  pro- 
hibited any  Roman  citizen  from  possessing  above  five  hundred 
jugera,  or  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land.  To  conci- 
liate the  rich  to  this  restitution,  the  superfluous  land  in  their  pos- 
session was  to  be  paid  for,  at  a  just  price,  from  the  treasury  ol  the 
state,  and  distributed  in  certain  proportions  to  the  poor.  The  patri- 
cians, as  might  have  been  expected,  opposed  this  measure  with  keen 
and  indignant  zeal ;  and,  according  to  their  customary  policy,  gained 
over  to  their  side  Octavius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  and  by  this  means 
secured  a  veto.  The  proposition  would  otherwise  have  been  car- 
ried by  a  great  majority  in  the  assembly  of  the  tribes.  Tiberius, 
enraged  at  this  disappointment,  now  adopted  a  measure  equally 
violent  and  unconstitutional.  The  veto  of  the  tribunes,  which 
was  the  surest  guard  of  the  popular  interest,  had  ever  been  re- 
spected as  a  sacred  authority.  Tiberius  was  resolved  to  render 
It  vain  and  nugatory.  He  immediately  proposed  that  Octavius 
should  be  deprived  of  his  tribuneship^  It  was  in  vain  that  every 
'  sound  patriot  saw  the  illegality  of  this  proposal,  and  remonstrated 
against  it  as  fatal  to  the  constitution.  Octavius  was  deposed  by 
a  majority  of  sufirages,  and  the  revival  of  the  Licinian  law  was 
carried  with  a  triumphant  hand. 

Stimulated  by  this  first  success,  the  zeal  of  Tiberius  now  medi- 
tated another  blow  against  the  aristocracy.  He  procured  a  law 
to  be  passed,  which  decreed  that  the  treasures  bequeathed  to  tlie. 
republic  by  Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus,  and  which  the  senate  bad 
bitharto  administered  for  state  purposes,  should  be  fairly  accounted 
for  and  distributed  among  the  poorer  citizens  ;  and,  as  the  term  of 
his  own  tribunate  was  about  to  expire,  he  solicited  to  be  continued 
in  the  office  for  another  year,  that  he  might  bring  to  a  conclusion 
his  important  plan  of  reform. 

Even  the  populace  themselves,  who  had  hitherto  supported 
him,  were  aware  of  the  illegality  of  this  measure,  which  tended 
directly  to  establish  an  arbitrary  authority  in  the  state,  without  lim- 
itation of  period.  On  the  day  of  election  the  assembly  was  ill 
attended,  and  the  first  tribes  which  were  called  to  vote  gave  their 
suffrage  against  Tiberius.  His  friends  adjourned  the  assembly  till 
next  day  ;  and  in  the  interval  Tiberius  with  his  children  walked 
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the  streets  in  roourniDg,  requesting  protection  from  the  people 
against  the  designs  of  the  patricians,  who,  as  he  said,  threatened 
his  life.  On  the  following  day  a  tumult  arose  in  the  assembly  of 
the  people,  between  the  opposite  parties.  The  senators  broke  up 
their  meeting,  and  repaired  ia  a  body  to  the  forum,  followed  by  on 
immense  crowd  of  the  young  patricians  armed  with  clubs  and  istaves. 
Tiberius,  apprehensive  of  his  danger,  endeavored  to  escape  with 
precipitation,  his  friends  following  his  example;  but  falling  down 
m  the  throng,  he  was  assailed  by  many  hands,  and  slain  upon  the 
spot.  About  three  hundred  of  his  followers  met  with  the  some 
fate,  and  their  dead  bodies  were  flung  into  the  Tyber. 

Whether  the  views  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  were  truly  disinter- 
ested, and  the  result  of  real  though  misguided  patriotism,  or 
whether  a  criminal  ambition  was  their  motive,  as  his  opponents 
strongly  reported,  is  a  question  which  cannot  be  with  certainty 
resolved.  A  strong  presumption  against  him  arises  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, that  his  brother-in-law,  Scipio  ^miliflfnus,  and  hb 
cousin  Scipio  Nasica,  who  was  actually  instrumental  in  his  death, 
were  of  the  latter  opinion.  Scipio  ^milianus,  a  man  of  strict 
virtue  and  enlightened  patriotism,  exerted  all  his  powers  to  quell 
those  dissensions  between  the  senate  and  people,  which  he  saw 
the  carrying  the  Licinian  law  into  execution  would  inevitably  tend 
to  exasperate  to  the  hazard  of  all  civil  order.  The  consequence 
of  his  generous  endeavors  was,  that  he  was  found  dead  in  bis 
bed. 

Some  years  afterwards,  Caius  Gracchus,  unintimidated  by  his 
brother's  late,  pursued  the  same  steps  which  had  brought  him  to 
destruction.  Being  elected  tribune,  he  took  every  measure  for  a 
strict  enforcement  of  the  Licinian  law,  which  had  hitherto  been 
executed  with  great  remissness.  He  procured  the  revival  of  an 
obsolete  statute,  which  prohibited  the  capital  punishment  of  any 
citizen  without  the  concurring  sanction  of  the  senate  and  people  ; 
and  with  the  view  of  extending  his  popularity  beyond  the  bounds 
of  Rome,  he  proposed  a  law  by  which  the  right  of  citizenship 
should  be  conferred  on  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  territories 
within  the  bounds  of  Italy;  with  an  additional  enactment,  that 
whoever  claimed  the  right  of  citizen,  if  cast  by  the  censors,  might 
appeal  to  the  popular  assembly. 

These  measures,  as  may  he  supposed,  gave  great  disgust  to  the 
aristocracy,  who,  it  is  plain,  were  at  this  time  the  real  supporters 
of  the  Roman  constitution.  But  the  measure  which  above  every 
other  tended  to  exasperate  the  senators  against  Caius,  was  an  in- 
quiry which  he  set  on  foot  into  the  corruptions  of  their  body,  in 
which  he  so  far  prevailed,  that  a  law  was  passed  depriving  that 
assembly  of  all  concern  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  de- 
claring that  in  future  the  civil  judges  should  be  exclusively  chosen 
from  the  order  of  knights;  an  act  which  the  senate  justly  regarded 
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not  only  as  a  deep  insult  to  their  body,  but  as  a  fatal  blow  to  the 
constitution  of  the  state. 

In  the  view  of  counteracting  these  most  dangerous  innovations, 
and  of  undermining  the  power  of  the  demagogue,  the  party  of 
the  senate  and  patricians  set  up  Livius  Drusus,  a  young  man  of 
uncommon  abilities,  for  whom  they  procured  the  office  of  tribune, 
and  instructed  him  to  supplant  the  influence  of  Caius  by  affecting 
a  still  more  ardent  zeal  for  the  popular  interest.  They  despatched 
Caius  at  the  same  time  on  a  mission  to  Africa  to  rebuild  the  city 
of  Carthage.  His  absence  diminished  the  number  of  his  parti- 
sans and  increased  those  of  Livius.  At  his  return,  he  thought  te 
regain  his  ground  by  soliciting  a  renewed  appointment  to  the  tribu- 
nate, but  was  mortified  by  a  rejection  of  his  pretensions.  Opi- 
mius,  a  man  whom  he  knew  to  be  his  determined  enemy,  was 
elected  to  the  consulate,  and  every  thing  tended  to  convince  him 
that  his  popularity  was  fast  declining.  It  is  said  that  his  mother, 
Cornelia,  warned  him  in  passionate  terms  to  escape,  by  a  change 
of  conduct,  the  fate  of  his  elder  brother;  but  he  was  deaf  to  her 
remonstrances.  In  a  meeting  of  the  Comitia,  his  partisans  having 
come  armed  to  the  forum,  a  tumult  ensued,  in  which  one  of  them 
stabbed  a  liclor  of  the  consul  with  his  poniard;  a  most  furious  con- 
flict followed,  in  which  Caius  Gracchus,  together  with  about  three 
thousand  of  the  popular  party,  were  massacred  in  the  streets  of 
Rome. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  the  Gracchi,  men  endowed  by  nature  with 
those  talents  which,  properly  directed,  might  have  conduced  to  the 
happiness  and  aggrandizement  of  their  country;  but  either  the  vie 
tims  of  a  criminal  ambition,  or  precipitated  by  an  intemperance  ol 
democratic  zeal  into  measures  subversive  of  all  civil  order,  thej 
perished  as  the  disturbers  of  the  public  peace. 

There  is  no  female  character  on  whom  the  ancient  writers  have 
lavished  more  praise  than  on  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  Gracchi,  ot" 
whose  greatness  of  mind  under  the  severest  misfortunes  they 
speak  in  terms  of  the  highest  eulogy.  She  had  seen  the  funerals 
of  twelve  of  her  children,  the  last  of  whom  were  Tiberius  and 
Caius  Gracchus.  While  her  friends  were  lamenting  her  misfor- 
tunes, "Call  not  me  unfortunate,"  said  she;  "I  shall  never  cease 
to  think  myself  a  happy  woman,  who  have  been  the  mother  of 
the  Gracchi."*  Imprudent  and  dangerous  for  themselves  as  she 
mist  have  thought  the  conduct  of  her  sons,  she  most  naturally 
leemed  it  the  result  of  real  virtue  and  patriotism.     Plutarch  in- 


*  "  Cornelia  duodecim  parlCis  tolidem  funeribus  recognovit;  et  de  ctRteris  facile 
edt,  quos  nee  editos  nee  amissns  civilas  eensit.  Tiberium  et  Caium  Gracclmn^ 
quofl  etiam  qui  bonos  viros  negaverit,  niagnos  falebitur,  et  occisos  vidit  ct  inse- 
pultos.  Consolantibus  tamen,  iniseramque  dicentibus,  nunquam,  inquit|  non  fell 
cem  me  dicam  quse  Gracchos  peperi.'  — Senec.  Cousol.  ad  Marc,  c.  16. 
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forms  us  that  she  spent  the  remaining  years  of  her  life  in  a  villa, 
near  Misenum,  visited,  respected,  and  beloved  by  the  most  emi- 
nent^ men,  both  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  honored  by  interchang- 
ing presents  even  with  foreign  princes.  Iler  conversation  was 
delightful  when  she  recounted  anecdotes  of  her  father  Africanus  : 
but  all  were  astonished  when  she  spoke  freely  of  her  sons,  of 
their  great  deeds  and  their  untimely  fate,  and  this  without  ever 
shedding  a  tear.  "  It  was  thought  by  some,"  continues  Plutarch, 
"that  the  pressure  of  age  and  misfortune  had  deadened  her  ma- 
ternal feelings ;  but  they  (he  adds)  who  were  of  that  w^eak  opin- 
ion, were  ignorant  that  a  superior  mind,  enlightened  by  a  liberal 
education,  can  rise  above  all  the  calamities  of  life  ;  and  that  though 
fortune  may  sometimes  oppress  virtue,  she  cannot  deprive  her  of 
that  serenity  and  resolution  which  never  forsake  her  in  the  day  of 
adversity. " 

The  universal  corruption  that  now  prevailed  at  Rome  was  in 
nothing  more  conspicuous  than  in  a  celebrated  event  which  hap- 
pened at  this  time.  The  old  king  Massinissa,  whom  we  have 
mentioned  as  an  ally  of  the  Romans  at  the  time  of  the  first  inva- 
sion of  Africa  by  Scipio,  left  three  sons,  who  jointly  governed 
Nurnidia  ;  till,  by  the  death  of  his  brothers,  Micipsa  remained  sole 
master  of  the  kingdom.  This  prince,  though  he  had  two  sons, 
Adherbal  and  Hiempsal,  adopted  his  nephew  Jugurlha,  a  young  man 
of  promising  talents,  whose  friendship  he  weakly  thought  to  secure 
for  his  cousins  by  giving  him  an  equal  share  with  them  of  his 
dominions.  No  sooner  was  Micipsa  dead,  than  this  ungrateful 
youth  resolved  to  attain  an  undivided  empire  by  putting  them  to 
death.  Hiempsal  was  his  first  victim;  and  Adherbal,  dreading  a 
similar  fate,  betook  himself  to  Rome,  to  sue  for  justice  and  to 
e-vreat  the  aid  and  protection  of  the  Romans,  to  whom  his  father 
h'ui  rendered  his  kingdom  tributary.  But  llie  money  of  Jugurtha 
had  been  beforehand  with  him.  lie  had  bribed  to  his  interest  a 
suflicient  party  in  the  senate  to  procure  a  reference  to  ten  commis- 
sioners, who  were  sent  into  Africa  with  plenary  powers  to  decide 
between  the  contending  parties.  These,  by  similar  policy,  the 
traitor  won  to  his  interest ;  so  that  they  declared  him  innocent  of 
the  charge,  and  decreed  to  him  the  sovereignly  of  one  half  of  Nu- 
rnidia. Jugurlha  now  pursued  his  schemes  for  the  destruction  of 
Adherbal,  and,  openly  declaring  war,  besieged  him  in  the  tow-n  of 
Cirtha.  The  Romans  sent  their  deputies  to  put  a  stop  to  such 
culpable  proceedings ;  but  tliese,  like  the  former  commissioners, 
were  not  proof  against  corruption.  Adiiorbal  was  obliged  to  capit- 
ulate and  throw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  Jugurtha,  by  whom  he  was 
immediately  put  to  death. 

These  flagrant  enormities,  which  called  loud  for  vengeance,  con- 
tinued yet  to  meet  with  shameful  palliation  in  the  Roman  senate ; 
but  the  Roman  people  w^ere  not  bribed  ;  and. their  cries  for  justice 
at  length   compelled  the   rulers  of  the   republic  to  declare  war 
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against  Jugurtha.  In  the  interval  of  a  truce,  this  traitor  appeared 
in  person  at  Rome,  and  had  the  confidence  to  justify  his  proceed- 
ings in  full  senate  ;  where,  as  before,  he  had  so  lavishly  bestowed 
his  money  as  to  insure  his  acquittal  A  continuance,  however,  of 
the  same  conduct  excited  at  length  the  utmost  indignation  of  the 
Romans,  and  Metellus,  the  consul,  was  sent  against  him,  at  the 
head  of  a  lai'ge  army. 

Metellus  chose  for  his  lieutenant  the  celebrated  Marius,  a  man 
of  mean  birth,  who  possessed  great  military  talents  and  the  utmost 
personal  intrepidity,  but  with  a  total  want  of  every  generous  and 
virtuous  principle.  Instigated  by  ambition,  and  bound  by  no  ties 
of  gratitude  to  the  man  who  had  raised  him  from  obscurity,  be 
sought  leave  to  go  to  Rome,  and  there  represented  the  conduct  of 
Metellus  in  so  unfavorable  a  point  of  view,  and  talked  so  plausibly 
of  what  he  could  himself  have  done  in  the  same  situation,  that  he 
gained  the  people  to  his  interest,  was  elected  to  the  consulate,  and 
obtained  the  charge  of  prosecuting  the  war  against  Jugurtha. 
Metellus,  though  in  the  train  of  success,  being  thus  superseded, 
returned  to  Rome,  where  a  just  sense  of  his  services  prevailed 
over  every  injurious  impression,  and  he  was  decreed  the  honor  of 
a  triumph. 

But  Marius  with  all  his  military  abilities,  was  obliged  to  employ 
treachery  to  finish  the  Jugurthan  war.  The  perfidious  character 
of  Jugurtha  justified,  as  he  thought,  a  similar  policy  in  his  enemy. 
Sylla,  then  acting  as  qusBstor  to  Marius,  seduced  Bocchus,  king  of 
Mauritania,  the  father-in-law  of  Jugurtha,  from  his  alliance ;  and 
that  prince,  to  purchase  peace  with  the  Romans,  delivered  up 
Jugurtha  into  their  hands.  He  was  brought  to  Rome  in  chains, 
and,  after  gracing  the  triumph  of  Marius,  was  thrown  into  a  dun- 
geon and  starved  to  death. 

The  Romans  were  at  this  time  under  a  serious  alarm  from  the 
barbarous  nations,  who,  pouring  down  from  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe,  suddenly  made  their  appearance  in  a  countless  host  even 
upon  the  fi*ontiers  of  Italy.  This  horde  of  savages,  who  were 
said  to  amount  to  more  than  300,000  men  m  arms,  attended  with 
their  women,  children,  and  cattle,  were  known  by  the  name  of 
Cimbri ;  but  there  is  no  certainty  of  the  precise  country  from 
which  they  migrated.  The  consul  Papirius  Carbo  was  despatched 
to  Illyricum  to  oppo«e  their  progress,  but  with  inadequate  force ; 
for  they  overwhelmed  his  army  like  a  tempest.  They  fought  in  a 
dense  and  solid  mass,  of  which  the  foremost  ranks  were  chained 
together  by  their  girdles.  Had  this  torrent  forced  its  way  across 
the  Rhsetian  Alps  into  Italy,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  might  have 
been  the  fate  of  the  Roman  empire;  but  fortunately  tliey  chose 
a  difi!erent  course,  and  dissipated  the  alarm  for  a  time  by  passing 
onward  through  the  southern  Gaul  to  the  vicmity  of  tlie  Pyrenees. 

The  diversion  of  the  barbarous  Cimbri  to  the  quarter  of  Spain 
gave  only  a  temporary  respite  to  the  Roman  arms.     They  began 
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to  oremm  the  RotnaD  Province  in  Ghiul  in  separate  large  bodies, 
passing  from  the  southward  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Riilne 
and  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  In  one  large  body,  they  poured 
down  by  the  passes  of  Carinthia,  or  the  valley  of  TreiSt,  to  join 
another  detachment  on  the  banks  of  the  Po.  Marius,  now  in  his 
fourth  consulate,  had  for  his  special  department  the  province  of 
Gaul,  and  consequently  the  charge  of  opposing  these  invaders,  who, 
from  the  cautious  movements  of  the  Roman  army,  now  began 
to  insult  them  as  a  dastardly-  foe  that  durst  not  meet  them  in  the 
field.  Marius  signally  displayed  his  talents  as  a  general  by  attack- 
ing these  separate  divisions,  while  they  had  spread  themselves  over 
the  country,  intent  solely  on  ravage  and  plunder.  In  one  cam- 
paign 300,000  of  die  barbarians  were  slain  in  the  field,  and  90,000 
taken  prisoners,  among  whom  was  Teutobocchus,  one  of  their 
kings.  In  anotlier  engagement  on  the  Po,  the  remainder  of  this 
savage  horde  was  entirely  destroyed.  The  popularity  of  Marius, 
from  this  great  success,  procured  his  election  to  the  consulate  for 
the  fifth  time,  and  the  honors  of  a  triumph. 

The  plunder  of  Jugurtba's  kingdom  brought  a  new  accession  of 
wealth  to  the  Romans.  They  now  found  not  only  their  ambition 
gratified  by  their  extensive  conquests,  but  their  appetite  for  luxury, 
which  was  daily  increasing.  We  have  seen  its  effects  in  that 
shameful  corruption  of  the  senate,  the  highest  order,  and  the  nat- 
ural guardians  of  the  virtue  of  the  republic.  Yet  even  this  was 
but  the  dawning  of  that  profligacy  of  manners  and  of  principle, 
which,  from  this  period,  we  shall  see  pervaded  all  ranks  of  the 
state.  The  annals  of  the  Roman  republic  now  become  only  the 
history  of  the  leaders  of  different  factions,  who  assuage  their 
avarice,  their  ambition,  and  revenge,  in  the  blood  of  their  fellow 
citizens. 

Livius  Drusus,  as  tribune  of  the  people,  involved  the  republic 
in  a  war  with  the  allied  states,  which  was  a  prelude  to  those  civil 
wars  which  ended  in  its  destruction.  This  tribune  renewed  the 
project  of  Caius  Gracchus  for  extending  to  the  allies  the  rights  of 
citizenship.  The  proposition  was  violently  , combated;  the  .allies 
contended  that  as  they  paid  th^ir  taxes  to  die  state,  and  supplied 
in  war  a  great  proportion  of  the  legions,  it  was  but  just  they 
should  share  the  pnvileges  of  the  republic  as  well  as  its  burdens. 
On  the  other  hand  to  multiply  to  so  vast  an  extent  'the  popular 
votes  in  the  Comitia,  and  thus  extend  tlie  field  of  corruption  and 
the  empire  of  tumult  in  all  the  public  proceedings,  appeared  to 
involve  the  most  ruinous  consequences  to  the  state.  The  Roman 
populace  itself  dreaded  the  diminution  of  its  influence  by  this 
admixture  of  aliens;  *  and,  in  reality,  the  measure  was  cordially 

*  The  namber  of  Roiuan  citizens,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  centas  made  by 
Serviufl  TuUiaa,  amounted  onlj  to  83,000,  had  increased  at  the  commencemeiSt 
of  the  Social  war,  to  463,000  men  capable  of  bearing  arms.— Beaufort,  Rep. 
Aom.  liv.o.  4. 
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supported  only  by  the  factious  and  ambitious  spirit  of  tlie  tribunes 
themselves.  In  this  st^te  of  public  opinion,  the  fate  of  Drusus, 
who  was  stabbed  by  an  unknown  hand  while  sitting  in  his  tribu- 
nal, excited  neither  alarm  nor  regret. 

But  the  allies  in  Italy  were  exasperated  by  the  opposition  to 
iheir  claims,  and  by  the  murder  of  their  champion.  The  principal 
states  entered  into  a  secret  league  for  arming  in  support  of  tlieir 
pretensions,  while  a  formal  embassy  was  sent,  in  their  joint  name, 
to  demand  from  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome  what  they  repre- 
sented as  a  matter  of  right  and  justice.  The  senate,  apprized  of 
all  their  preparations,  sent  a  peremptory  refusal,  and  ordered  sev- 
eral legions  to  take  the  6eld  against  them,  nominally  headed  by 
the  consuls,  but,  in  reality  under  the  command  of  Marius,  Sylla, 
Pompey,  and  Crassus,  all  at  that  time  men  of  the  highest  military 
reputation.  But  even  under  these  able  generals,  the  success  of 
the  allies  in  many  severe  conflicts  was  such,  that  the  senate  thought 
it  prudent  to  listen  to  terms,  and  to  allow  the  privilege  of  citizen- 
ship to  the  inhabitants  of  such  of  the  states  as  should  lay  down 
their  arms  and  return  to  submission  and  allegiance.  These  con- 
cessions dissolved  the  league,  and  the  new  citizens  found,  after  all, 
that  their  coveted  privileges  were  of  very  little  consequence. 
The  senate  and  censors  formed  them  into  eight  new  tribes,  who  in 
the  Comitia  were  to  give  their  votes  last,  which  reduced  their 
influence  to  a  mere  trifle. 

This  war  between  Rome  and  her  allies,  thence  termed  tire 
Social  war,  was  an  easy  preparative  for  that  which  followed 
between  her  own  citizens.  To  excite  a  civil  war  was,  in  the 
present  situation  of  things,  a  matter  of  no  great  difl5cully.  It  was 
only  necessary  that  there  should  be  two  rivals  in  the  path  of  ambi- 
tion equally  able  and  equally  intrepid;  and  such  men  were  Marius 
and  Sylla.  The  former,  we  have  seen,  had  raised  himself  from 
obscurity  by  the  mere  force  of  talents.  Sylla  was  of  an  illustri- 
ous family;  he  had  all  the  talents  of  his  rival,  and  yet  more 
unbounded  ambition;  his  manners  were  engaging;  he  had  acquired 
immense  wealth,  and  he  knew  how  to  employ  it  with  great  judg- 
ment in  rendering  himself  popular.  His  distinguished  military 
conduct  in  the  Social  war  increased  the  public  favor;  and  he  was 
elected  consul,  with  the  charge  of  prosecuting  a  war  in  Asi 
against  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus. 

This  prince  had  given  the  Romans  the  highest  provocation. 
By  the  seizure  of  Bithynia  and  Cappadocia,  he  had  encroached 
on  the  tributary  states  of  the  republic;  he  had  seized  a  large  part 
of  Greece — and,  by  his  fleet  in  the  iEgean  Sea,  had  taken  several 
ships  belonging  to  the  Romans.  He  had  likewise  authorized  a 
general  massacre,  in  one  day,  of  every  Roman  citizen  in  the  lesser 
Asia.  No  sooner,  however,  had  Sylla  taken  the  field,  than  the 
intrigues  of  his  rival  Marius,  and  of  Sulpitius,  a  tribune  of  the 
people  who  had  devoted  himself  to  the  interest  of  Marius,  pro- 
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cured  his  recall  while  still  within  the  limits  of  Italy.  He  learned 
at  the  same  time  that  some  of  his  kindred  had  been  murdered  at 
Rome  by  the  party  of  his  enemies,  and  suspected  that  a  similar 
fate  was  intended  for  himself.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to 
form  a  bold  and  decisive  resolution.  His  army,  warmly  attached 
to  their  leader,  had  received  the  order  for  his  recall  with  high 
indignation.  In  an  animated  speech  to  his  troops  he  reminded  them 
of  the  honors  they  had  won  under  his  command,  and  exposed  in 
strong  terms  the  malicious  and  sanguinary  designs  of  his  rival,  and 
the  danger  which  such  proceedings  threatened  to  the  common- 
wealth itself.  He  found  the  army  disposed  to  implicit  obedience 
to  his  commands,  and  he  boldly  proposed  to  lead  them  on  to  Rome. 
"  Let  us  go,"  said  they,  with  one  voice;  "  lead  us  on  to  avenge 
the  cause  of  oppressed  liberty."  Sylla  accordingly  led  them  on, 
and  they  entered  Rome  sword  in  hand.  Marius  and  Sulpitius 
fled  with  precipitation  from  the  city.  Sylla  restrained  his  army 
from  committing  any  outrage,  and  then,  with  great  deliberation 
and  without  a  shadow  of  opposition,  proceeded  to  annul  all  the 
laws  and  ordinances  which  had  passed  during  the  administration  of 
his  rival.  The  senate,  at  his  instigation,  then  pronounced  a  decree 
which  proscribed  Marius  and  Sulpitius  as  enemies  of  their  coun- 
try, whom  all  persons  were  required  to  pursue  and  put  to  death. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  head  of  Sulpitius  was  soon  after 
sent  to  Rome.  Marius,  alone,  and  a  fugitive,  was  taken  in  the 
marshes  of  Minturna,  where  he  had  sought  concealment  by  plung- 
ing himself  up  to  the  chin  in  water.  He  was  suffered  to  escape, 
and  got  over  into  Africa;  where  being -still  persecuted,  and  required 
by  the  Roman  governor  to  depart  from  the  province,  "  Go  (said 
he  to  the  messenger^  and  tell  thy  master  that  thou  hast  seen  Marius 
sitting  amidst  the  ruins  of  Carthage.'*  Plutarch,  who  relates  this 
anecdote,  says  that  Marius  meant  by  it  to  claim  the  compassion  of 
the  Roman  prajtor,  by  drawing  this  comparison  between  his  own 
lot  and  that  of  the  fallen  Carthage;  both  striking  examples  of  the 
instability  of  fortune.  Marius  then  retired  with  his  son  to  a  small 
island  on  the  African  coast,  where  he  soon  after  received  intelligence 
that  a  strong  party  had  been  formed  at  Rome  in  his  favor,  where 
Cinna,  one  of  his  firmest  friends  and  partisans,  had  been  elected 
to  the  consulate. 

One  of  the  first  measures  of  the  new  consul  was  to  impeach 
Sylla  before  the  assembly  of  the  people.  It  was  a  law  of  the  state, 
that  any  man,  invested  with  a  military  command,  might  frustrate 
any  charge  brought  against  him  by  going  on  service.  Sylla  there- 
fore defeated  the  purpose  of  his  enemies  by  repairing  immediately 
to  his  army,  and  commencing  the  campaign  against  Mithridates. 

His  partisans   at  Rome,  in  the  meantime,  took  advantage  of  a 

series  of  violent  and  illegal  proceedings  of  Cinna,  to  procure  his 

deposition  from  office,  and  his  expulsion  from  the  city.     Marius, 

returning  to  Italy  at  this  juncture,  found  means  to  levy  a  consid- 
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erable  army,  and  joining  his  forces  to  those  of  Cinna,  they  bud 
siege  to  Rome,  at  that  time  reduced  to  great  distress  by  famine. 
In  this  situation,  the  senate  capitulated  with  tliese  traitors  in  arms, 
repealed  the  attainder  of  Marius,  and  restored  Cinna  to  his  consu- 
lar function.  They  entered  the  city  triumpliantly  at  the  head  of 
the  army,  and  immediately  gave  orders  for  a  general  massacre  of 
all  those  citizens  whom  they  regarded  as  their  enemies.  The 
scene  was  horrible  beyond  all  description.  The  heads  of  the  sen- 
ators, streaming  with  blood,  were  stuck  up  before  the  rostra;  "  a 
dumb  senate,  (says  an  ancient  writer,)  but  which  yet  cried  aloud 
to  Heaven  for  vengeance."  At  the  succeeding  flection  of  magis- 
trates, Marius  and  Cinna  proclaimed  themselves  consuls  witliout 
the  formality  of  a  vote  of  the  people;  but  the  mind  of  Marius, 
ever  the  prey  of  turbulent  passions,  which  he  sought  to  allay  by 
mtemperate  drinking,  fell  a  victim  to  their  joint  efforts,  and  he 
died,  as  is  said,  in  a  fit  of  debauch. 

Sylla  in  the  meantime,  with  the  army,  had  contributed  to  the 
glory  of  the  republic  by  putting  an  end  to  the  war  with  Mithri- 
dates.  This  very  prince  had  conceived  the  proud  design  of 
wresting  all  Asia,  together  with  Greece,  from  the  dominion  of  the 
Romans;  but  the  loss  of  two  great  battles  at  Cha^ronea  and  Orch- 
omenos  put  an  end  to  his  prospects  of  ambition,  and  forced  him  to 
conclude  a  humiliating  peace.  "  Sylla,"  says  Velleius  Patercu- 
lus,  "deserved  censure  for  many  things;  but  one  thing  was  meri- 
torious— he  left  his  private  interest  neglected  till  he  had  finished 
his  war  against  the  enemies  of  Rome."  His  own  revenge  was 
his  real  object;  and  a  dreadful  revenge  it  was. 

On  returning  to  Rome,  he  found  the  consuls  Carbo  and  Norba- 
nus  (for  Cinna  was  now  dead)  with  above  200,000  men  in  arms  to 
oppose  him:  but  he  w.as  beloved  by  the  soldiers,  and  he  had 
address  enough  to  seduce  a  whole  consular  army,  with  Cethegus, 
Verres,  and  the  young  Pompey,  to  join  themselves  to  his  party. 
With  this  powerful  reinforcement  he  entirely  defeated  the  consuls^ 
and  prepared  now  to  act  a  part  apparently  contrary  to  every  for- 
mer indication  of  his  nature.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  mur- 
der is  a  contagious  disease  ;  that  with  the  first  shedding  of  blood 
the  nature  is  infuriated,  and  the  wretch  once  imbrued  in  it  rushes 
on  with  enthusiasm  to  the  most  atrocious  cruelties.  Sylla  had 
now  caught  the  contagion.  He  ordered  6000  men  to  be  massacred 
in  cold  blood,  who,  on  promise  of  their  lives,  had  laid  down  their 
arms.  His  proscriptions  were  dreadful  beyond  all  example. 
Every  day  produced  a  new  catalogue  of  those  who  were  doomed 
to  destruction  ;  he  declared  that  he  would  not  spare  an  enemy 
whom  he  had  in  Italy.  The  punishmen:  did  not  slop  at  the  sup- 
posed offenders  :  their  family  and  posterity  to  the  third  generation 
were  declared  infamous,  and  incapable  of  enjoying  any  office  in 
the  state ;  a  proof  that  tyrannic  cruelty  is  blind  to  consequences 
and  suspects  not  how  short-lived,  from  the  very  nature  of  things^ 
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Its  empire  must  necessarily  be.  It  was  amidst  these  horrid  scenes 
that  the  aba'idoned  Catiline  first  gratified  that  profligate  and  sav- 
age disposition  which  afterwards  aimed  at  the  general  destruction 
of  the  state. 

Syila  was  now  without  a  rival  in  authority,  and  absolute  master 
of  the  government,  which,  therefore,  properly  speaking,  was  no 
longer  a  republic  ;  yet  he  chose  to  recur  to  the  popular  authority 
in  order  to  establish  himself  in  power,  and  he  wa3  nominated  in 
the  Comilia,  dictator  for  an  unlimitfd  space  of  time. 

He  was  now  secure,  and  seemed  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  tfe  res- 
toration of  order  and  tranquillity  in  the  state.  He  restored  the 
senate  to  its  judicial  power,  of  which,  for  a  considerable  time,  it 
had  been  deprived.  He  published  severe  laws  against  murder  and 
oppression  ;  he  regulated  the  election  to  the  high  offices  of  pra3tor, 
quaestor,  and  tribune  ;  prohibiting,  with  regard  to  the  last,  that  any 
tribunes  of  the  people  should  be  chosen  unless  from  the  body  of 
the  senators,  and  enacting  that  their  election  to  that  function  should 
preclude  for  ever  their  attaining  to  a  higher  dignity.  This  regu- 
lation effectually  prevented  that  once  enviable  office  from  being 
any  longer  an  object  of  ambition. 

Having  made  these  prudent  and  salutary  reforms,  Sylla  took 
another  step  which  excited  universal  surprise: — he  resigned  the 
dictatorship.  The  man  who  had  destroyed  above  a  hundred 
thousand  of  his  fellow  citizens — who,  in  the  course  of  his  pro- 
scriptions, had  put  to  death  about  ninety  senators  and  above  2600 
Roman  knights — had  courage  to  resign  the  absolute  authority  he 
had  acquired,  to  become  a  private  citizen,  and  to  offer  to  give  an 
account  to  the  public  of  his  conduct.  But  he  had  gained  partisans 
to  his  interest  more  powerful,  if  not  so  numerous  as  his  enemies. 
The  senate  were  his  friends  ;  because,  by  his  late  regulations,  he 
had  restored  to  that  body  a  great  part  of  its  ancient  dignity  ;  and 
had  ever  stood  forth  the  supporter  of  their  order  against  Marius, 
who  was  the  champion  of  the  people.  The  patricians  saw,  with 
pleasure,  that  they  were  once  more  considered  as  the  superior 
rank  in  the  state.  In  these  respects,  Sylla  professed  himself  the 
friend  of  the  ancient  constitution  of  his  country ;  and  as  such,  in 
spite  of  all  his  atrocities,  he  has  been  regarded  by  the  most  en- 
lightened historians.  He,  therefore,  had  a  powerful  party  who 
approved  of  his  political  conduct ;  and  above  all,  he  was  the  *dol 
of  the  army,  who  had  all  along  profited  by  his  measures  and 
gained  by  his  indulgence ;  he  had  given,  freedom  to  ten  thousand 
slaves,  and  had  gratified  by  rewards  all  his  partisans.  These  were 
his  guardians,  and  enabled  him  to  walk  with  the  security  of  an 
innocent  man  in  that  city  which  he  had  deluged  with  blood.  Sylla, 
however,  did  not  long  survive  his  change  of  state.  Pleasure  and 
debauchery  brought  on  him  a  loathsome  disease,  of  which  he  died. 
He  was  certainly  a  man  of  great  strength  of  mind,  and  had  some 
of  the  qualities  of  an  heroic  character ;  but  he  lived  in  evil  times, 
when  it  was  mipossible  at  once  to  be  great  and  to  be  virtuous. 
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On  the  death  of  Sylla,  the  civil  war  began  anew.  Lepidus^ 
the  consul,  aspiring  at  similar  dominion,  but  a  man  of  no  abilities, 
levied  a  large  array,  and,  on  the  pretence  of  restoring  the  forfeited 
estates  to  those  whom  Sylla  had  driven  into  banishment  by  his 
proscriptions,  openly  proclaimed  his  purpose  of  annulling  all  the  late 
political  regulations.  The  senate  justly  took  the  alarm;  Catulus 
and  Pompey  were  invested  with  authority  to  provide  for  the  safety 
of  the  republic,  and  immediately  taking  the  field  with  a  superior 
force,  Lepidus  sustained  two  defeats,  and  took  shelter  in  Sardinia, 
where  he  died. 

It  was  now  that  Pompey  began  to  distinguish  himself.  He  had 
already,  with  no  other  command  than  as  the  general  of  an  army 
attained  to  the  reputation  of  possessing  great  talents  by  liis  victories 
over  the  Marian  party  in  Africa,  Sicily,  and  Italy.  Sertorius  was 
the  head  of  that  party  in  Spain,  where  his  civil  and  military  abili- 
ties had  gained  him  the  highest  popularity.  Metellus  and  Pompey 
confessed  their  inability  to  subdue  this  formidable  partisan  in  the 
field,  by  meanly  setting  a  prize  upon  his  head.  This  policy  was 
successful;  it  drew  off  Pcrpenna  from  his  interest,  who  had 
hitherto  supported  his  cause.  The  traitor  invited  his  friend  to  a 
banquet,  and  a  hired  assassin  stabbed  him  amidst  the  tumult  of 
festivity.  The  party  of  Sertorius  was  undone  by  the  death  of  its 
leader ;  and  Pompey,  returning  to  Rome,  had  the  honors  of  a 
triumph. 

Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  was  earnestly  bent  upon  recovering 
those  possessions  in  Asia  of  which  the  Romans  had  deprived  him. 
LucuUus,  a  very  able  general,  was  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of 
the  war  against  him.  He  defeated  Midiridates  in  two  engage- 
ments, and  recovered  Bithynia.  Meantime  Mithridates  had  sent 
a  fleet  to  Italy  to  support  the  rebellion  of  Spartacus,  who  was 
carrying  on  war  against  the  republic  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand 
slaves,  and  had  defeated  an  army  commanded  by  two  praetors,  and 
another  headed  by  both  the  consuls.  This  rebellion  Pompey  had 
the  credit  of  subduing ;  although,  in  fact,  the  victory  which  cost 
Spartacus  his  life  was  achieved  by  Crassus,  before  Pompey 's  ar- 
rival. In  the  following  year,  Pompey  and  Crassus  were  elected 
consuls,  and  the  latter,  by  his  splendid  festivals  and  shpws,  acquir- 
ed with  the  people  a  high  measure  of  popularity.  Lucullus  had 
now  compelled  Mithridates  to  retreat  to  Ai-menia,  and  the  kingdom 
of  Pontus  submitted  to  the  Roman  arms. 

Lucullus  now  marched  against  Mithridates  and  Tigranes,  and 
had  the  honor  of  signally  defeating  their  united  forces;  but  it 
was  his  misfortune  or  his  blame  to  become  unpopular  with  his 
army,  and  in  the  next  engagement  the  Pontic  king  gained  an 
important  victory.  The  consequence  was,  that  his  enemies  at 
Rome  accused  him  of  protracting  the  war  from  motives  of  interest. 
Pompey,  who  secretly  wished  to  supplant  him  in  his  command, 
procured  some  of  his  friends,  among  whom  were  Julius  Cssar  w^ 
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Cicero,  to  propose  that  he  should  supersede  LucuUus,  and  a  decree 
was  obtaiued  to  that  effect.  Wheu  the  intelligence  was  brought 
to  Pompey  he  feigned  the  utmost  surprise.  The  rival  generals 
came  to  an  interview  in  Galatia,  which  passed  in  mutual  reproaches. 
"  It  is  your  policy,"  said  LucuUus,  '"to  triumph  over  an  enemy 
whom  another  has  already  subdued,  and  thus  to  gather  laurels 
which  you  have  not  won." — ''And  you,"  said  Pompey,  "covet 
victory  solely  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  and  ravage  countries  only 
to  fill  your  coffers."  Both  reproaches  had  some  foundation  in 
truth.  Pompey  prosecuted  the  war  against  Mithridates,  and  soon 
compelled  his  ally  Tigranes  into  terms  of  unconditional  submission. 
In  the  following  campaign  he  put  an  end  to  the  dominion  of  Mi- 
thridates. One  of  that  prince's  concubines  treacherously  surren- 
dered to  the  Roman  general  a  capital  fortress  of  the  kingdom  ;  and 
Mitliridates  soon  after,  seeing  his  fortunes  desperate,  had  recourse 
to  a  voluntary  death.  Pontus  and  Syria  were  then  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire. 

On  the  return  of  LucuUus  to  Rome,  his  acknowledged  services 
procured  him  the  honor  of  a  triumph;  and  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  luxurious  retirement.  Fond  at  the  same  time  of 
study,  and  of  the  conversation  of  the  most  ingenious  and  polite 
men  of  his  time,  he  spent  whole  days  with  them  in  his  library  and 
gardens,  which  were  open  to  all  the  learned  men  of  Rome  and 
Greece.*  If  any  thing  can  be  said  to  vindicate  that  excess  to 
which  he  carried  the  luxury  of  the  table,  it  is  that  his  higher 
morals  were  irreproachable ;  and  voluptuary  as  he  was,  he  had 
yet  a  higher  pleasure  in  acts  of  humanity  and  beneficence. 

While  Pompey  was  thus  employed  in  Asia,  a  most  dangerous 
conspiracy  threatened  the  entire  destruction  of  Rome.  Lucius 
Sergius  Catilina,  we  have  already  observed,  had  been  one  of  the 
ministers  of  the  cruelties  of  Sylla.  He  was  a  youth  of  a  noble 
family,  but  with  a  character  stained  with  every  manner  of  crime. 
While  Sylla  was  dictator,  he  had  risen  to  considerable  honors  :  he 
had  been  quaestor,  and  had  held  a  command  in  Africa  as  praetor ; 
but  his  vices  disgraced  these  splendid  employments,  and  the  wealth 
which  he  acquired  by  rapine  and  extortion  he  consumed  in  the 
aiost  infamous  debaucheries.  Foiled  in  his  design  of  obtaining  the 
consulate  for  himself  and  his  friend  Piso,  he  first  determined  to 
wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  more  successful  candidates,  Cotta  and 
Torquatus;  and  this  his  first  conspiracy,  which  was  to  begin  by 
the  murder  of  these  magistrates  and  all  their  partisans  among  the 
senate,  appears  to  have  failed  of  success  nioie  from  the  want  of 
concerted  measures  in  the  conspirators  themselves,  than  from  the 
vigilance  of  the  sovereign  power  of  the  state.     The  disappoint- 


•  See  Plutarch  in  Vit.  Lucul.  who  details  at  considerable  length  the  luxuri. 
oua  life  of  this  celebrated  Roman. 
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ment  of  this  design*  served  only  to  stimulate  his  daring  and  ma- 
lignant spirit  to  enterprises  of  greater  danger  and  atrocity.  Lost 
in  character,  drowned  in  debt,  and  thence  unable  to  find  any  other 
resource  for  the  support  of  his  vices  and  debaucheries,  he  now 
formed  the  desperate  scheme  of  extirpating  the  whole  body  of  the 
senate,  of  assassinating  all  the  magistrates  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  satiating  his  avarice  and  ambition  by  the  command  of  the  re- 
public and  the  plunder  of  the  city. 

Catiline  gained  to  his  interest  the  profligate  of  all  ranks  and  de- 
nominations ;  knights,  patricians,  and  senators,  who  were  desperate 
bankrupts,  and  some  high-born  women  of  intriguing  and  abandoned 
character,  helped  to  increase  his  party.  To  facilitate  the  execu 
tion  of  his  designs,  he  once  more  solicited  the  consulship,  but  was 
again  disappointed,  from  the  known  infamy  of  his  character.  The 
illustrious  Cicero  was  elected  to  that  office.  Happy  for  the  re- 
public that  in  those  perilous  times  she  had  this  great  man  for  her 
guardian  and  protector!  He  had  for  his  colleague  Caius  Antonius, 
a  weak  and  indolent  man,  who  left  to  him  all  the  burden,  and  con- 
sequently all  the  honor,  of  the  administration. 

In  the  meantime,  Catiline  had  brought  his  plot  to  maturity. 
Troops  were  levied,  ar^s  provided,  a  distinct  department  and  func- 
tion was  assigned  to  each  of  the  principal  conspirators,  and  a  day 
was  fixed  for  the  commencement  of  operations  in  the  heart  of  Rome. 
The  city  was  to  be  set  fire  to  in  a  hundred  different  quarters  at  once; 
the  consuls  were  to  be  assassinated;  and  an  immense  list  was 
prepared  of  the  chief  citizens  who  were  doomed  to  instantaneous 
destruction.  A  plot  of  this  nature,  in  which  so  many  were  con- 
cerned, could  not  long  be  kept  secret.  Pulvia,  a  woman  of  loose 
character,  the  mistress  of  one  of  the  conspirators,  probably  gained 
by  the  spies  of  Cicero,  gave  notice  to  the  consuls  of  the  whole 
plan  of  the  conspiracy.  The  senate  passed  that  powerful  decree 
which  armed  the  consuls  with  dictatorial  authority  for  the  safety 
of  the  republic;  t  and  Cicero  under  this  ample  warrant  might, 
perhaps,  without  challenge  of  exceeding  his  powers,  have  seized 
the  traitor,  and  put  him  instantly  to  death.  But  he  wished  to 
discover  his  numerous  accomplices,  and  thus  effectually  to  ex- 
tinguish the  conspiracy.  We  are  astonished  when  we  read  that 
animated  oration  of  Cicero,  the  first  against  Catiline  ;  and  know 
that  the  traitor  had  the  audacity  to  sit  in  the  senate-house  while 
it  was  delivered,  and  while  every  man  of  worth  or  regard  for  char- 
acter deserted  the  bench  on  which  he  sat,  and  left  him  a  spectacle 
to  the  whole  assembly.  We  are  equally  astonished  when  we 
learn  that  he  was  suffered  still  to  remain  at  liberty ;  nay,  to  leave 


*  Ot*  this  first  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  the  accounts  of  the  Roman  hiitoriant 
are  extremely  imperfect  and  confused. 

t  Dent  operam  consules  nc  quid  respublica  dctrimenti  capiat. 
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Rome  and  to  appear  at  the  head  of  an  army  in  open  rebellion.  But 
it  was  one  peculiarity  of  the  Roman  constitution,  during  the  repub- 
lic, that  the  laws  did  not  allow  tlie  detention  of  accused  persons  in 
order  to  trial.  A  citizen,  accused  of  whatever  crime,  continued  at 
full  liberty  till  judgment  was  pronounced  against, him,  and  might, 
if  he  foresaw  the  issue  of  the  trial,  withdraw  himself  from  Rome  as 
a  voluntary  exile. 

A  remarkable  circumstance,  showing  the  extent  of  this  formi- 
dable conspiracy,  was  now  brought  to  Jight.  The  ambassadors 
of  the  Allobroges  having  fruidessly  applied  to  the  Roman  senate 
for  a  redress  of  grievances,  Publius  Lentulus,  tlie  praetor,  gave 
them  assurance  in  private,  of  protection  and  favor,  provided  they 
would  return  to  their  province,  and  dispose  their  countrymen  to 
arm  in  support  of  a  powerful  party,  which,  he  affirmed,  would 
soon  have  the  command  of  the  republic.  Of  this  negotiation 
Cicero  received  intelligence.  The  consul,  with  infinite  prudence, 
instructed  his  informant  to  encourage  the  correspondence  between 
Lentulus  and  the  ambassadors,  and  to  urge  the  latter  to  demand 
from  Lentulus  a  list  of  the  names  of  all  his  partisans,  in  order  to 
show  to  their  countrymen  the  number  and  power  of  those  friends 
on  whose  protection  they  might  depend,  if  they  armed  in  support 
of  this  great  revolution  in  the  state.  Lentulus  fell  into  the  snare 
that  was  laid  for  him.  He  gave  a  list  of  the  names  of  all  concern- 
ed in  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  to  the  ambassadors,  who,  setting 
out  upon  their  journey,  were  waylaid,  and  their  despatches  seized 
by  order  of  tl^e  consul.  Cicero  had  now  in  his  hands  the  most 
complete  evidence  against  the  whole  of  the  conspirators.  Assem- 
bling the  senate,  he  produced  first  the  written  evidence,  consisting 
of  letters,  under  the  hands  of  the  chief  partisans  of  Catiline,  to- 
gether with  lists  of  arms,  and  the  places  where  they  were  deposit- 
ed ;  as  well  as  separate  instructions  for  the  ready  cooperation  of 
the  different  leaders  in  their  distinct  departments  of  the  plot.  The 
deputies  of  the  Allobroges  were  produced  before  the  senate, 
and  made  no  scruple  to  confirm  the  proof  arising  from  those  docu- 
ments. 

It  remained  for  the  senate  to  determine  what  course  was  to  be 
pursued  with  these  detected  traitors;  and  the  difference  of  opinion 
which  prevailed  on  that  subject  afforded  a  strong  criterion  of  the 
alarming  extent  of  this  atrocious  design,  and  the  influence  of  those 
who  secretly  favored  it.  Silanus,  the  consul  elect,  proposed  an 
immediate  sentence  of  death  on  the  whole  of  the  conspirators. 
His  opinion  was  powerfully  combated  by  Julius  Caesar,  who  main- 
tained that  the  confiscation  of  their  estates,  and  the  committal  of 
their  persons  in  charge  to  some  of  the  best  affected  of  the  Italian 
communities,  was  as  effectual  a  curb  to  their  designs,  and  more 
agreeable  to  law  than  capital  punishment.  Cicero,  without  de- 
livering any  opinion,  painted  in  strong  colors  the  necessity  of  an 
immediate  and  powerful  antidote  to  prevent  the  utter  ruin  of  the 
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State,  and  declared  that  he  would  execute  the  orders  of  the  senate, 
whatever  they  should  be,  at  the  hazard  of  his  own  life.  Cato 
closed  the  debate  by  observing  that  the  vote  of  that  night  would 
seal  the  fate  of  Rome,  and  convince  her  intestine  enemies  whether 
tlieir  party  or  the  guardians  of  the  republic  were  to  prevail  in  this 
awful  conflict.  He  concluded  by  voting  for  the  immediate  execu- 
tion of  all  the  conspirators  already  in  custody,  and  a  vigorous  eflbrt 
for  the  extermination  of  the  rebel  and  his  army  then  in  the  field. 
This  opinion  prevailed,  and  was  immediately  carried  into  effect. 
Lentulus  and  his  accomplices  were  the  same  day,  without  form  of 
trial,  strangled  in  prison  by  the  consul's  warrant. 

An  army,  headed  by  Antonius,  now  took  the  field  against  Cat- 
iline. He  came  up  with  him  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fesulae. 
The  rebel  made  a  desperate  defence;  but,  overpowered  by  num- 
bers, he  threw  himself,  with  frantic  courage,  into  the  midst  of  the 
enemy,  and  died  a  better  death  than  his  crimes  merited. 

Among  the  many  who  had  incurred  some  suspicion  of  sharing 
in  the  guilty  designs  of  Catiline  was  Julius  Caesar.  This  young 
man,  the  son-in-law  of  Cinna,  was  of  a  most  illustrious  patrician 
family.  The  companions  of  his  youth  had  known  him  only  as  a 
fop  and  a  debauchee ;  but  pleasure  and  effeminacy  were  the  as- 
sumed disguises  of  a  daring  and  ambitious  spirit.  Sylla,  who  was 
an  excellent  judge  of  human  nature,  had  even  penetrated  into  his 
real  character,  and  numbered  him  among  the  proscribed.  "  There 
is  many  a  Marius  (said  he)  in  the  person  of  that  young  man.'* 
Caesar,  aware  of  the  dangerous  consequences  of  these  suspicions, 
quitted  Rome,  and  did  not  return  thither  till  after  Sylla's  death. 
He  became  more  circumspect  in  his  conduct,  and  learned  the  better 
to  conceal  his  designs,  till  the  proper  opportunity  of  bringing  them 
into  action.  Meantime  he  courted  the  people,  and  was  high  in 
their  favor  before  he  accepted  any  office  ui  the  state.  His  larges- 
ses had  gained  a  great  party  to  his  interest,  though  they  ruined  his 
Erivate  fortune ;  and  when  he  was  created  ^dile,  it  was  generally 
elieved  he  was  in  indigent  circumstances;  yet  the  games  and 
spectacles  which  he  exhibited  surpassed  every  thing  hitherto  seen 
in  magnificence. 

At  the  time  when  Pompey  returned  from  his  Asiatic  expedition, 
Caesar  held  the  office  of  praetor.  The  ambitious  spirit  of  rompey 
could  brook  neither  a  superior  nor  an  equal.  Crassus,  a  man  of 
mean  talents,  but  of  a  restless  and  ambitious  spirit,  had,  by  means 
of  his  enormous  wealth,  gained  a  very  considerable  party  to  his  in- 
terest ;  for  money  at  Rome  could  always  insure  popularity,  and 
thus  render  even  the  weakest  of  men  formidable  to  the  liberties  of 
their  country.  Thus,  with  the  greatest  inequality  of  talents,  Pom- 
pey and  Crassus  were  rivals  in  the  path  of  ambition ;  and  Caesar, 
who  at  this  lime  aspired  to  the  consulate,  and  was  well  aware  that, 
by  courting  exclusively  either  of  these  rivals,  he  infallibly  made  the 
other  his  enemy,  showed  the  reach  of  his  political  genius  by  art- 
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fully  effecting  a  reconciliation  between  them,  and  thus  securing  the 
friendship  of  both.  Cato  foresaw  the  fatal  consequences  of  this 
union  ot  interests,  which  was  termed  the  Triumvirate^  and  he 
openly  prognosticated  the  ruin  of  the  republic.  In  the  meantime 
Caesar,  by  their  joint  interest,  obtained  the  consulate,  and  greatly 
bcreased  his  popularity  by  procuring  a  new  agrarian  law  to  be 
passed,  which  authorized  the  division  of  certain  lands  in  Campa- 
nia among  20,000  of  the  poorer  citizens,  who  had  at  least  three 
children. 

It  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  a  measure  of  this  kind,  so  con* 
trary  to  all  good  policy,  should  be  so  frequently  proposed  and 
adopted  in  the  Roman  commonwealth.  On  this  subject  the  reflec- 
tions of  Dr.  Ferguson  are  most  judicious  : — "  In  great  and  popu- 
lous cities,  indigent  citizens  are  ever  likely  to  be  numerous,  and 
would  be  more  so  if  the  idle  and  profligate  were  taught  to  hope 
for  bounties  and  gratuitous  provisions  to  quiet  their  clamors  and  to 
suppress  their  disorders.  If  men  were  to  have  estates  in  the  coun- 
try because  they  are  factious  and  turbulent  in  the  city,  it  is  evident 
that  public  lands,  and  all  the  resources  of  the  most  prosperous 
state,  would  not  be  sufficient  to  supply  their  wants.  Commission- 
ers appointed  for  the  distribution  of  such  public  favors  would  be 
raised  above  the  ordinary  magistrates,  and  above  the  laws  of  their 
country.  They  might  reward  their  own  creatures,  and  keep  the 
citizens  in  general  in  a  state  of  dependence  on  their  will.  The 
authors  of  such  proposals,  while  they  are  urging  the  state  and  the 
people  to  ruin,  would  be  considered  as  their  only  patrons  and 
friends.  *  It  is  not  the  law  I  dread,'  said  Cato;  '  it  is  the  reward 
expected  for  obtaining  it.'  "*  These  reflections  are  so  obviously 
the  dictates  of  good  sense,  that  even  the  wildest  demagogue  must 
admit  their  force  :  and  hence  we  are  furnished  with  a  just  criterion 
to  appreciate  the  real  characters  of  the  proposers  of  such  measures, 
and  to  unmask  the  mock  patriotism  of  such  men  as  Cassius,  the 
Gracchi,  and  Julius  Caesar. 

Caesar,  in  order  to  strengthen  his  interest  with  Pompey,  gave 
him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  He  had  now  attained  to  that  height 
of  consideration  with  the  people,  that  the  senate  was  completely 
intimidated,  and  durst  not  oppose  him;  a  strong  proof  of  which  was 
given  by  the  passing  of  a  law  by  which  the  senators  took  a  sol- 
emn oath  not  to  oppose  any  measure  that  should  be  determined  in 
a  popular  assembly  during  his  consulate.  He  gave  the  government 
ot  the  provinces  to  his  chief  partisans,  and  took  for  himself  those 
of  Cisalpine  and  Transalpine  Gaul  and  Illyria  for  five  years,  together 
with  the  command  of  four  legions.  The  legion  consisted  at  this 
time  of  about  4,000  men. 

Among  the  men  whom  Caesar  most  dreaded  was  Cicero.     He 


*  Fer^afon'i  Rom.  Rep.,  vol.  ii.  p.  411.    8vo.  edit. 
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knew  him  to  be  a  true  patriot,  a  real  friend  of  his  country  and  its 
constitution,  and  therefore  an  enemy  to  all  usurpation  of  a  prepon* 
derating  power  in  the  state.*  He  therefore  beheld  in  him  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  his  own  ambitious  designs,  and  resolved  to  ac- 
complish his  ruin.  Cicero  was  aware  of  his  own  danger,  and 
therefore  had  for  some  time  declined  all  share  in  the  offices  of  state; 
while  his  high  character  and  eminent  public  services  procured  him 
the  esteem  of  every  man  of  virtue.  But  such  were  not  the  pre- 
vailing party  in  the  republic,  either  in  point  of  influence  or  num- 
bers; for  the  populace  ever  bestowed  their  favor  on  those  who  best 
paid  their  court,  and  ministered  most  largely  to  their  avarice  and 
love  of  pleasure.  Clodius,  a  mortal  enemy  of  Cicero,  was  pitched 
on  by  dssar  as  his  fittest  instrument  to  accomplish  the  ruin  of  this 
illustrious  man.  By  Cesar's  influence,  Clodius  was  chosen  one  of 
the  tribunes  of  the  people,  and  was  no  sooner  in  office  than  he  pro- 
posed various  laws  which  tended  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  neo- 
ple,  and  at  the  same  time  secure  the  favor  of  the  chiefs,  of  the 
republic.  He  procured  the  passing  of  an  act  for  remitting  the 
debts  due  by  the  poorer  class  tor  com  bought  from  the  public  gra- 
naries; and  another  for  the  restoring  and  increasing  the  number  of 
public  corporations,  which  had  been  abolished  on  account  of  the 
turbulence  and  faction  of  which  they  were  the  seminaries.  He 
gained  much  influence  with  the  senate  by  a  regulation  for  abridging 
the  power  of  the  censors  in  purging  that  order;  and  finally  he  pro- 
posed a  law  which  made  it  a  high  offence  to  condemn  or  put  to 
death  any  citizen  before  be  had  been  judged  by  the  people.  This 
important  law  was  evidently  levelled  at  Cicero,  who,  by  his  au- 
thority as  consul,  warranted  indeed  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  had 
condemned  Catiline's  accomplices  to  death — a  measure  which  the 
necessity  of  the  times  and  the  imminent  peril  of  the  republic  had 
justified  in  the  opinion  of  all  good  men. 

Cicero,  with  all  his  high  qualities,  was  of  a  weak  and  pusillan- 
imous spirit.  Instead  of  manfully  endeavoring  to  avail  himself 
of  the  great  and  essential  services  which  he  had  rendered  his  coun- 
try, sufficient  to  insure  him  the  support  of  every  good  citizen,  in 


'^The  first  oocasion  on  which  Cicero  distingtiisbed  hiniflelf  as  an  oratory  waa  one 
of  mat  diflioulty  and  delicacy,  the  defence  of  Roscina,  who,  darmg  the  time  of 
S;^IIa*B  horrible  protcriptions,  had  been  robbed  of  hia  whole  fortune  by  some  of  hia 
wicked  relations,  who  had  put  to  death  his  father  under  the  pretended  authoritir 
of  that  proscription,  though  in  reality  his  name  was  not  in  the  list  of  victims.  A 
favorite  of  Sylla,  named  Chrysogonus,  had  shared  this  infSunous  plunder,  and,  to 
secure  his  possession,  accused  the  son  of  beingr  Uie  murderer  of  his  father.  Suoh 
was,  at  this  time,  the  dread  of  offending  Sylla,  that  none  of  the  old  advocates  or 
orators  woald  undertake  the  defence  of  this  injured  man.  Cicero,  then  in  his 
twenty-seventh  year,  nobly  stood  forth  as  his  defender;  and,  with  admirable  skill 
and  address,  prevailed  in  obtaining  justice  for  his  client,  without  incuiring  the 
resentment  or  that  man  who  was  the  protector  of  his  oppressors.  The  reputation 
of  the  pleader  rose  from  ^t  moment  to  the  highest  pitcn,  and  he  was  regarded  •■ 
the  first  orator  of  the  age. 
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averting  or  opposing  this  adverse  current  which  threatened  bis  de* 
struction,  he  meanly  sunk  under  the  apprehension  of  its  force. 
His  resolution  entirely  forsook  him.  He  clothed  himself  in  a 
mourning  habit,  as  did  most  of  the  equesUrian  order  to  which  he 
belonged ;  and  he  presented  himself  in  the  assembly  of  the  people, 
in  the  abject  character  of  a  suppliant  whose  life  and  fortunes  were 
entirely  at  their  disposal.  He  claimed  the  friendship  of  Pompey, 
to  whom  he  had  done  essential  services ;  but  he  shameiiilly  aban- 
doned him.  Cato,  the  real  friend  of  Cicero,  and  who  would  have 
generously  supported  him  at  all  hazards,  was  purposely  invested 
with  a  commission  to  reduce  the  island  of  Cyprus,  in  order  to  re« 
move  him  from  Rome  at  this  critical  moment  when  the  fate  of  his 
friend  was  in  dependence.  Before  leaving  the  city,  he  is  said  to 
have  counselled  Cicero  to  jrield  to  the  necessity  of  circumstmces, 
and  betake  himself  to  voluntary  banishment  from  his  ungratefid 
country. 

After  some  ineffectual  endeavors  to  try  the  attachment  of  bis 
former  friends,  which  only  ended  in  fresh  morti6cation,  Cicero  fol* 
lowed  the  counsel  of  Cato.  He  set  off  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
and  embarked  at  Brundisium  for  Macedonia,  on  his  way  to  Thes* 
salonica,  where  he  had  fixed  the  scene  of  his  exile.  Here  he 
betrayed  in  a  lamentable  degree  the  weakness  of  his  mind.  The 
letters  which  he  wrote  to  Atticus,  it  has  been  well  observed,  "re- 
semble more  the  waitings  of  an  infant,  or  the  strains  of  a  tragedy 
composed  to  draw  tears,  than  the  language  of  a  man  supporting 
the  cause  of  integrity  in  the  midst  of  unmerited  trouble."*  "I 
wish  I  may  see  the  day  (he  thus  writes  to  his  friend)  when  I  shall 
be  disposed  to  thank  you  for  having  prevented  me  from  resorting  to 
a  voluntary  death ;  for  I  now  bitterly  regret  that  I  yielded  in  that 
matter  to  your  entreaty.  What  species  of  misfortune  have  I  not 
endured?  Did  ever  an^  one  fall  from  so  high  a  state,  in  so  good 
a  cause,  with  such  abilities  and  knowledge,  and  with  such  a  share 
of  the  public  esteem?  Cut  off  in  such  a  career  of  glory,  deprived 
of  my  fortune,  torn  from  my  children,  debarred  the  sight  of  a 
brother  dearer  to  me  than  myself — ^but  my  tears  will  not  allow  me 
to  proceed."  In  contemplating  such  a  picture,  the  historian  I 
have  just  auoted  truly  says,  "  It  appears  trom  this  and  many  other 
scenes  of  ttie  life  of  this  remarkable  man,  that  though  he  loved  vir- 
tuous actions,  yet  his  virtue  was  accompanied  with  so  unsuitable  a 
thirst  of  the  praise  to  which  it  entitled  him,  that  his  mind  was  un* 
able  to  sustain  itself  without  this  foreign  assistance ;  and  when  the 
praise  to  which  he  aspired  for  his  consulate  was  changed  into  oblo- 
quy and  scorn,  he  seems  to  have  lost  the  sense  of  good  or  evil  in 
bis  own  conduct  and  character."  How  different  this  conduct  from 
the  sentiments  he  had  expressed  as  a  philosopher,  in  his  beautiful 


*  Ferguion't  Rom.  Rep.  vol.  ii.  p.  448. 
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treatise  De  Finibusy  1.  i.:  "Succumbere  doloribus,  eosque  humih 
animo  imbecilloque  ferre,  miserum  est :  ob  eaiuque  debilitatem 
animi,  multi  parentes,  multi  amicos,  nonnuUi  patriam,  plerique 
autetn  seipsos  penitus  perdiderunt. "  ^  But  speculative  and  prac* 
tical  philosophy  are  widely  different. 

Cicero's  departure  from  Rome  was  regarded  as  a  full  justifica« 
tion  of  that  sentence  of  banishment  which  Clodius  immediately 
caused  to  be  passed  against  him  as  an  enemy  of  the  republic,  ac- 
companied with  a  decree  for  confiscating  his  whole  estates,  and 
demolishing  and  razing  to  the  ground  his  elegant  palaces  and  vil* 
las.  Such  were  the  rewards  of  that  true  patriot  whom,  a  few 
months  before,  his  country  had  justly  hailed  as  its  preserver  from 
utter  destruction  !  But  popular  opinion  is  ever  apt  to  pass  from 
one  extreme  to  another  ;  and  the  latter  part  of  the  life  of  Cicero 
was  a  perpetual  alternation  of  triumph  and  disgrace. 

We  have  remarked  that,  in  the  divisions  of  the  provinces  be- 
tween Caesar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus,  the  first  of  these  had  for  his 
share  those  extensive  territories  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps,  distin- 
guished by  the  names  of  Gallia  Cisalpina  and  Transalpina.  Of 
these  he  obtained  the  government  for  five  years,  and  in  that  period 
he  carried  to  its  highest  pitch  the  military  glory  of  the  republic^ 
and  his  own  reputation  as  a  consummate  general.  The  Helve- 
tians, leaving  their  own  territory,  had  attempted  to  obtain  a  set- 
tlement within  the  Roman  Province.  Caesar,  in  the  first  year  of 
his  government,  utterly  defeated  these  invaders,  and  drove  them 
back  to  their  native  seats  with  the  loss  of  near  200,000  slain  in 
the  field.  The  Germans  under  Ariovistus,  who  had  attempted  a 
similar  invasion,  were  repelled  with  immense  slaughter,  their  leader 
narrowly  escaping  in  a  small  boat  across  the  Rhine.  The  Belg®, 
tlie  Nervii,  the  Celtae,  the  Suevi,  Menapii,  and  other  warlike 
nations,  were  all  successively  brought  under  subjection.  In  the 
fourth  year  of  his  command  he  invaded  Britain.  The  motive  to 
this  enterprise  was  purely  ambition,  although  the  pretext  was  that 
the  Britons  were  the  aggressors  by  sending  supplies  to  the  hostile 
tribes  of  Gaul.  Caesar  landed  near  Deal,  and  found  a  much  moie 
formidable  opposition  than  he  had  expected,  the  natives  displaying 
considerable  military  skill  with  the  most  determined  courage.  The 
Romans,  indeed,  gained  some  advantages  ;  but  Caesar  soon  becam 
sensible  that  the  conquest  of  the  island  required  a  much  greater 
force  than  had  yet  been  brought  against  it,  and  was  not  to  be 
achieved  in  a  single  campaign.  The  approach  of  winter  in  the 
country  of  an  enemy  whose  spirit  seemed  to  be  roused  to  the  most 
desperate  resistance,  gave  him  some  alarm  for  the  safety  of  his 
army  ;  and,  therefore,,  binding  the  conquered  parts  of  the  country 


•  "  To  yield  to  misfortunes,  and  bear  them  weakly,  \a  miserable.  By  lueh 
infirmity  of  mind,  many  have  brought  ruin  on  their  relations  and  friends,  sonw 
cyen  on  their  country ,  but  more  on  themselyes." 
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to  terms  of  submission,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  re-embark  his 
legions,  and,  after  settling  them  in  winter-quarters  in  Gaul,  return- 
ed himself  to  Italy,  to  attend  to  the  concerns  of  the  capital,  where 
the  splendor  of  his  foreign  campaigns  had  highly  increased  hb 
popularity. 

His  great  acquisition  of  fame  bad  now  sensibly  obscured  the 
gJory  of  Pompey,  whose  influence  was  visibly  on  the  decline. 
To  strengthen  himself  by  the  interest  and  by  the  talents  of  Cicero, 
whom  he  had  before  so  meanly  abandoned,  he  now  procured  the 
recall  of  that  illustrious  exile,  and  the  repeal  of  the  sentence  of 
confiscation  which  had  deprived  him  of  his  whole  property.  Ci« 
cero  returned  to  his  country  after  an  absence  of  sixteen  months. 
His  journey  from  Brundisium  to  Rome  was  a  triumphal  proces- 
sion. All  Italy,  as  he  said  himself,  seemed  to  flock  togetlier  to 
hail  his.  auspicious  return;  that  single  day  made  his  glory  immor- 
tal.* He  was  loaded  with  honors ;  and  his  houses  and  villas, 
which  had  been  razed  to  the  ground,  were  rebuilt  with  increased 
magnificence  at  the  expense  of  the  public. 

By  the  influence  of  Cicero,  Pompey  regained  for  a  while  his 
popularity.  The  triumvirate,  though  secretly  animated  with  mu- 
tual jealousy,  still  continued  to  support  each  other  in  dieir  power. 
Pompey  and  Crassus  were  elected  consuls;  the  former  having,  for 
five  years,  the  government  of  Spain,  and  the  latter  that  of  Syria, 
Greece,  and  Egypt.  They  had  unlimited  power  to  levy  troops, 
and  to  exact  whatever  pecuniary  supplies  they  found  necessary, 
from  tlie  tributary  princes  and  states  under  their  government. 
Crassus,  insatiable  in  accumulating  wealth,  plundered  the  Eastern 
provinces  without  mercy ;  but  having  engaged  in  an  inconsiderate 
expedition  against  the  Parthians,  he  was  totally  defeated,  his  whole 
army  cut  to  pieces,  and  he  himself  and  his  son  were  slain  in  the 
field. 

Cssar  in  the  meantime  was  prosecuting  his  military  operations 
m  Gaul,  and  seemed  to  take  no  concern  in  the  affairs  ot  Rome ; 
yet,  in  reality,  his  influence  there  now  regulated  every  measure  of 
importance.  His  partisans,  to  whom  he  remitted  large  sums  of 
money,  overruled  all  proceedings  in  the  comitia,  and  carried  what- 
ever measures  of  a  public  nature  he  chose  to  direct  as  instrumen- 
tal to  his  own  views.  Pompey  was  not  blind  to  these  views ;  and 
the  apparent  union  and  cordiality  which  they  yet  affected  to  main- 
tain was  any  thing  but  real.  We  shall  soon  see  an  open  rupture, 
and  a  contention  for  undivided  sovereignty,  whose  issue  must  de- 
cide the  fate  of  the  commonwealth. 


*  "  Meus  quidem  reditus  is  fuit,  ut  a  Brandisio  Qsqae  sd  Romam  agmen  per 
Detaum  totiua  ItaliiB  yiderem.  Unua  ille  diet  mihi  quidem  instar  immortalitft* 
Of  fuit/' 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Cmmi  pofltes  the  Rufaioon — Marches  to  Rome —-Named  Dictator— Battle  of 
Pharaalia— Flight  and  Death  of  Pompej— Defeat  of  Phaniaoe»— Death  0f 
Cato— Cieear's  Reforms  in  the  Roman  State — Reform  of  the  Calendar— Is 
created  ^rpetual  Dictator  with  the  title  of  Imperator — Character  of  Ciesar^ 
Is  assassinated— Artful  conduct  of  Mark  Antony — His  ambitious  Tiews— 
Second  Triumvirate — Bloody  Proscription— Death  of  Cicero— Battle  of  Phi« 
lippi,  and  End  of  the  Republic — Battle  of  Actium — Death  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatrar— Octavius  (afterwards  Augustus)  sole  master  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. 

The  brilliancy  of  the  warlike  exploits  of  Csesar,  and  the  influence 
of  his  partisans  in  the  public  measures  of  the  commonwealth,  easily 
procured  the  prolongation  of  his  government  of  the  Gauls,  to  a 
period  double  tlie  length  of  that  for  which  it  had  been  originally 
granted.  In  the  course  of  ten  years,  he  had  reduced  the  greater 
part  of  what  is  now  called  France  into  a  Roman  province  ;  a  con* 
quest,  in  which  his  political  talents  were  no  less  signally  displayed 
tnan  his  abilities  as  a  general.  His  Commentaries,  a  military  jour* 
Qal  which  contains  a  brief  and  perspicuous  detail  of  his  campaigns, 
are  no  less  a  proof  of  his  excelling  in  those  splendid  features  of  a 

f)ublic  character,  than  of  his  possessing  all  the  qualities  of  a  skil« 
ul  and  eloquent  historian. 

The  renewed  term  of  his  government  was  on  the  eve  of  expir- 
ing ;  but  this  extraordinary  man  had  no  design  of  relinquishing  bis 
military  command.  To  secure  himself  against  a  deprivation  of 
power,  he  bribed  Curio,  one  of  the  tribunes,  to  make  a  proposal 
which  wore  the  appearance  of  great  moderation,  and  regard  for 
the  public  liberty.  This  was,  that  Cssar  and  Pompey  should 
either  both  continue  in  their  governments— or  both  be  recalled; 
as  they  were  equally  capable  of  endangering  the  safety  of  the  com'* 
monwealth  by  an  abuse  of  power.  The  motion  passed,  and  Ctt* 
sar  immediately  offered  to  resign  on  condition  that  his  rival  should 
follow  his  example ;  but  Pompey  rejected  the  proposal,  probably 
aware  of  the  real  designs  of  Cssar,  but  too  confidendy  relying 
on  the  strength  of  his  own  party,  and  the  influence  he  had  vrith 
his  troops.  A  civil  war  was  the  necessary  consequence.  Every 
connection  between  these  two  ambitious  men  was  now  at  an  end. 
The  death  of  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Caesar,  and  wife  of  Pompey, 
dissolved  that  feeble  bond  of  union  which  had  hitherto  subsisted 
between  them.*    They  were  now  declared  enemies,  and  each  pre* 


*  This  lady  died  in  childbed.    She  was  beloved  by  Pompey  with  the  fondest 
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pared  to  assert,  by  arms,  his  title  to  an  unrestrained  dominion  orer 
nis  country.  It  is  not  a  little  surprising,  that  the  citizens  of  Rome 
should  deliberately  prepare  to  sacrifice  their  lives  and  fortunes  ia 
the  decision  of  such  a  contest,  with  all  the  zeal  of  men  who  fight. 
for  their  most  valuable  rights  and  possessions. 

Pompey  had  on  his  side  the  consuls  and  a  great  part  of  the 
senate,  in  one  respect  he  had  justice  on  his  side,  for  the  term 
of  his  government  was  not  yet  at  an  end,  and  the  proposed  accom- 
modation was  evidently  a  snare  hid  for  him  by  Cssar.  Cato  and 
Cicero  had  taken  part  with  Pompey,  which  showed  their  sense  of 
the  justice  of  his  cause,  for  they  were  no  false  patriots.  But  Cssar 
had  in  his  favor  a  victorious  army  of  veteran  troops,  profound  mili- 
tary skill,  and  a  great  portion  of  popularity  gained  by  his  general 
dheracter  of  humanity,  and  well-employed  largesses  anoong  all  ranks 
of  the  peopfe. 

The  boundary  which  separates  Italy  from  Cisalpine  Gaul  is  a 
small  river  named  the  Rubicon.  The  Roman  senate,  aware  of  the 
designs  of  Caesar,  had  pronounced  a  decree,  devoting  to  the  infer- 
nal gods  whatever  general  should  presume  to  pass  this  boundary 
with  an  army,  a  legion,  or  even  a  single  cohort. 

Caesar,  who,  with  all  his  ambition,  inherited  a  lai^e  share  of  the 
benevolent  afiections,  did  not  resolve  on  the  decisive  step  which 
he  had  now  taken  without  some  compunction  of  mind.  ^  Arrived 
with  his  army  at  the  border  of  his  province,  he  hesitated  for  some 
time,  while  lie  pictured  to  himself  the  inevitable  miseries  of  that 
civil  war,  in  which  he  was  now  preparing  to  unsheath  the  sword. 
''  If  I  pass  this  small  stream,'*  said  he,  ^^  in  what  calamities  must  I 
involve  my  country  !  Yet,  if  I  do  not,  I  myself  am  ruined." 
The  latter  consideration  was  too  powerful.  Ambition,  too,  pre- 
sented allurements,  which  to  a  mind  like  Caesar's  were  irresistible. 
He  passed  the  boundary,  and  took  possession  of  Ariminum,  where 
be  was  joined  by  Mark  Antony  and  Cassius.  They  were  at  that 
time  tr^nes  oftht  people^  and  after  endeavoring  in  vain  to  serve 
his  interest  at  Kome,  by  strenuously  opposing  a  decree  of  the  sen- 
ate, which  required  Caesar  to  disband  his  army,  now  openly  joined 
him  in  the  field  with  a  considerable  bbdy  of  their  followers. 

Ronle  was  now  in  the  utmost  alarm  and  consternation.  Cassar 
had  with  him  ten  legions,  while  Pompey,  to  whom  the  city  looked 
for  protection,  and  whom  the  senate  nad  invested  with  all  authority 
to  defend  the  republic,  had,  with  unpardonable  supineness,  taken 
no  measures  to  guard  against  a  step  of  this  kind,  which  he  might 
well  have  apprehended  from  the  daring  genius  of  his  rival.  Ho 
now  orderea  in  haste  a  general  levy  to  be  made  over  all  Italy; 


,  and  thug,  in  the  ezpretriTe  words  of  Velleiiw  Paleroiilas,  eMt  mt 
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but  found  to  his  mortification,  that  Csesar  bad  pre-occupied  the 
most  important  places  whence  troops  Were  to  be  drawn,  and  was 
daily  joined  by  fresh  reinforcements.  His  well-limed  bounties, 
and  that  clemency  which  he  showed  on  every  success  of  his  arms, 
and  which  was  truly  a  pait  of  his  nature,  had  gained  him  the  gen- 
eral favor.  The  circumstance  of  the  two  tribunes  espousing  his 
cause  gave  it  a  show  of  patriotism,  and  he  now  publicly  proclaim* 
ed  that  his  sole  purpose  in  leaving  his  government  was  to  vindicate 
the  authority  of  the  peopk  thus  injured  in  the  persons  of  their  ma- 
gistrates. 

Pompey  was  now  sensible  of  his  weakness.  The  voice  of  the 
public  openly  expressed  an  impatient  desire  for  the  arrival  of  Cae- 
sar, who,  on  his  part,  was  rapidly  advancing  to  the  gates  of  Rome, 
when  Pompey  quitted  the  city,  followed  by  the  consuls  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  senators.  Unable  to  collect  a  sufGcient  force 
in  Italy,  he  passed  over  into  Epirus.  The  East  had  been  the 
scene  of  his  conquests,  and  tlience  he  trusted  that  he  would  be 
supplied  both  with  troops  and  treasure.  Before  sailing  from  Brun- 
disium,  he  had  declared  that  he  would  treat  all  those  as  enemies 
who  did  not  follow  him.  Caesar,  with  more  wisdom,  declared  that 
he  would  esteem  all  those  his  friends  who  did  not  arm  against  him. 

Cssar,  by  immediately  following  Pompey,  might,  perhaps,  have 
brought  the  war  to  a  speedy  termination  ;  but,  besides  the  want  of 
transports  for  the  conveyance  of  his  army,  he  judged  it  hazardous 
to  leave  Italy  defenceless  against  the  lieutenants  of  Pompey,  then 
in  considerable  force  in  the  Province  of  Spain.  His  first  objects, 
therefore,  were  the  securing  the  seat  of  empire,  and  reducing  the 
hostile  army  under  Pompey  *s  ofiicers.  Alter  making  his  public 
entry  into  Rome,  where  he  was  received  with  the  loudest  accla- 
mations, and  possessing  himself  of  the  public  treasury,  he  set  out 
for  Spain.  Marseilles,  which  lay  in  his  route,  had  declared  for 
his  rival,  but  leaving  Trebonius  to  besiege  it,  he  proceeded  in  his 
march  to  meet  the  lieutenants  of  Pompey,  Afranius  and  Petreius. 
These  he  speedily  subdued,  and,  compelling  them  to  yield  at  dis- 
cretion, sent  them  home  to  Rome  to  proclaim  his  clemency  and 
moderation.  In  the  space  of  forty  days  all  Spain  submitted  to  the 
arms  of  Caesar,  and  he  returned  victorious  to  Rome,  where,  in  his 
absence,  he  had  been  proclaimed  dictator.  In  that  Quality,  be  pre- 
sided at  the  annual  election  of  the  chief  magistrates  ot  the  state,  and 
was  himself  elected  consul.  He  had  now  that  legal  title  to  act  in 
the  name  of  the  republic,  which  he  had  hitherto  wanted.  If  tlie 
power  of  an  usurper  is  capable  of  being  validated  by  the  subse- 
quent voluntary  sanction  ol  those  Over  whom  it  is  usurped,  Caesar 
had  now  that  ratification. 

Meantime  Pompey  was  strenuously  collecting  forces  in  Greece, 
Macedonia,  and  Epirus.  He  likewise  drew  large  supplies  from  the 
sovereigns  of  Asia,  and  had  already  mustered  an  army  of  five 
legions,  with  five  hundred  ships  of  war,  under  the  command  of 
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Bibulus.  CsDsar  embarked  at  Brundisium  with  aa  equal  arma- 
ment of  five  legions,  and  the  two  armies  came  in  sight  of  each 
other  near  Dyrrachiura,  in  Ulyria.  After  one  doubtful  engage- 
ment, in  which  the  advantage  was  rather  on  the  side  of  Pompey, 
Ceesar  led  him  on  to  Macedonia,  where  he  had  two  additional 
legions  under  his  lieutenant  Calvinus.  Pompey,  who  was  easily 
elated  with  every  appearance  of  success,  flattered  himself  that 
this  was  a  retreat  upon  the  part  of  his  enemy.  He  was,  there- 
fore, anxious  to  come  up  with  him,  and  eager  to  terminate  the  war 
by  a  general  engagement.  This  was  exactly  what  Caesar  wished. 
Tliis  important  battle  was  fought  in  the  field  of  Pharsalia.  The 
army  of  Pompey  amounted  to  forty-five  thousand  foot,  and  seven 
thousand  horse,  which  was  more  than  double  that  of  his  rival ; 
and  so  confident  of  victory  were  the  former,  that  they  had  adorned 
their  tents  with  festoons  of  laurel  and  myrtle,  and  prepared  a 
splendid  banquet  against  their  return  from  the  battle.  Vain  and 
presumptuous  preparations  !  Of  this  immense  army,  fifteen  thou- 
sand were  left  dead  on  the  field,  and  twenty-four  thousand  surren- 
dered themselves  prisoners  of  war,  and  cheerfully  incorporated 
themselves  into  the  army  of  the  victor,  whose  loss,  in  all,  did  not 
exceed  two  hundred  men.  Caesar  found  in  the  camp  of  Pompey, 
all  his  papers,  containing  the  correspondence  he  carried  on  with 
the  chief  of  his  partisans  at  Rome.  The  sagacious  and  magnani- 
mous chief  committed  them  unopened  to  the  flames,  declaring  that 
he  wished  rather  to  be  ignorant  who  were  his  enemies,  than  to  be 
obliged  to  punish  them. 

After  this  fatal  engagement,  Pompey  experienced  all  the  mise- 
ries of  a  fugitive.  The  last  scenes  of  the  life  of  this  illustrious 
man  afford  a  striking  picture  of  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  and  the 
instability  of  all  human  greatness.  He  passed  the  first  night,  after 
his  defeat,  in  the  solitary  hut  of  a  fisherman  upon  the  seacoast. 
Thence  he  went  on  board  a  vessel,  which  landed  him  first  at 
Amphipolis  ;  whence  he  sailed  to  Lesbos,  where  his  wife  Cornelia 
was  waiting,  in  anxious  expectation,  the  issue  of  the  late  decisive 
conflict.  They  met  upon  the  seashore.  Pompey  embraced  her 
without  uttering  a  word,  and  this  silence  spoke  at  once  the  whole 
extent  of  her  misfortune,  They  fled  for  protection  to  Eg}'pt,  where 
Pompey  expected  to.  find  a  welcome  asylum  at  the  court  of  the 
young  Ptolemy,  whose  father  Auletes  had  owed  to  him  his  settle- 
ment upon  the  throne.  But  Ptolemy  was  then  at  war  wi^Ji  his 
sister  Cleopatra,  to  whom  their  father  had  jointly  bequeathed  the 
kingdom  ;  and  his  ministers,  apprehending  that  Pompey  would  take 
the  part  of  Cleopatra,  in  order  to  enforce  tliat  settlement  of  which 
the  Roman  people  were  appointed  the  executors,  immediately 
determined  his  destruction.  The  ship  which  carried  Pompey  and 
Cornelia  had  approached  within  sight  of  the  land,  and  he  despatched 
a  messenger  ashore  desiring  an  audience  of  the  Egyptian  monarch. 
A  single  boat  rowed  off  fi*om  the  land,  in  which  came  some  offi- 
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cers  with  orders  to  bring  him  on  shore  ;  and  he  parted  with  many 
.  tears  from  Corneh'a,  who  was  justly  apprehensive  of  his  safety,  but 
could  not  foresee  all  the  misery  of  his  fate. 

They  were  still  in  sight  of  the  ship,  and  Pompey,  who  began  to 
fear  that  he  was  betrayed,  sought  to  ingratiate  himself  with  those 
to  whom  he  was  now  a  prisoner.  He  reminded  some  of  them  of 
having  served  under  his  banners,  when  a  few  years  before  he  was 
the  conqueror  of  the  East ;  but  they,  answering  nothing,  rowed  on 
in  gloomy  silence  till  they  reached  tlie  land.  While  Pompey  rose 
to  step  on  shore,  he  received  the  stroke  of  a  dagger  in  his  side, 
and,  decently  covering  his  face  with  his  robe,  resigned  himself  to 
his  fate.  They  cut  off  his  head,  and  cast  his  body  naked  upon 
the  sand  ;  where  a  faithful  slave,  who  had  attended  him,  stealing 
to  the  place  during  the  silence  of  the  night,  made  a  small  funeral 
pile  from  the  fragments  of  a  boat,  and  burnt  the  body,  carrying 
the  ashes  to  Cornelia.  ''  Princeps  Roman!  nominis  imperio  arbi- 
trioque  Egyptii  mancipii  jngulatus  est.  Hie  post  tres  consulatus, 
et  lotidem  triumphos,  domitumque  terrarum  orbem,  vitae  fuit  exitus. 
In  tantum  in  illo  viro  a  se  discordante  fortuna,  ut  cui  modo  ad  vic- 
toriam  terra  defuerat,  deesset  ad  sepulturam."* 

Csesar,  being  told  of  the  course  which  Pompey  had  steered, 
sailed  directly  to  Alexandria.  When  informed  of  his  fate,  he  could 
not  restrain  his  tears  ;  and  when  his  murderers  presented  to  him 
the  head  of  that  unhappy  man,  which  they  judged  must  have  been 
to  him  a  grateful  spectacle,  he  turned  aside  with  horror  from  the 
sight.  He  caused  every  honor  to  be  paid  to  his  memory,  and  from 
that  time  showed  the  utmost  indulgence  and  even  beneficence  to 
the  partisans  of  his  unfortunate  rival.  Those  men  have  a  bad  opin- 
ion of  human  nature,  who  ascribe  this  conduct  altogether  to  a  refined 
policy,  and  account  Caesar  only  the  greater  hypocrite,  the  more  ex- 
amples he  showed  of  the  milder  virtues.  An  hypothesis  so  con- 
trary to  every  rule  of  candid  judgment,  is  contradicted  by  the  whole 
tenor  of  this  truly  great  man's  life. 

Ptolemy  Auletes,  the  father  of  the  present  sovereign  of  Egypt, 
had  named,  as  we  before  remarked,  the  Roman  people  as  tlie 
executors  of  his  testamentary  settlement  of  the  kingdom;  and 
Caesar,  as  acting  in  the  name  of  the  republic,  now  took  on  liim- 
self  the  right  of  deciding  between  the  pretensions  of  Cleopatra 
and  her  brother.  The  charms  of  Cleopatra  had  probably  their 
influence  on  this  decision.  Such,  at  least,  was  the.  allegation  of 
the  partisans  of  the  young  Ptolemy,  who  for  several  monllis  main- 


*  "  lie,  the  noblest  of  the  Roman  name,  fell  by  the  orders  of  an  Egyptian 
bondsman. — Such  was  the  miserable  end  of  him  who  had  thrice  borne  Uie  dig- 
nity of  consal,  thrice  been  honored  with  a  triumph,  and  been,  in  fact,  the  lord 
of  the  world.  In  him  so  great  was  the  reverse  of  fortune,  that  he,  who  but 
lately  found  the  earth  too  small  for  his  conquests,  could  not  now  eon 
enough  to  cover  his  remains." — Veil.  Pater,  ii.  25. 
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tained  his  cause  by  force  of  arms,  and  besieged  Cassar  m  the  chjr 
of  Alexandria.  In  this  war'  the  young  Ptoleniiy  was  killed,  and 
an  accident  happened  of  which  the  general  consequences  were 
more  to  be  deplored;  the  greater  part  of  the  celebrated  library  of 
the  Ptolemies  was  burnt  to  the  ground.*  The  issue  of  the  war 
would  probably  have  been  fatal  to  Caesar,  had  he  not  received 
timely  succors  from  Asia.  Thus  reinforced  he  brought  the  king- 
dom of  Egypt  under  complete  subjection,  bestowing  the  sove- 
reignty jointly  on  Cleopatra  and  a  younger  Ptolemy,  a  child  of 
eleven  years  of  age,  the  brother  of  the  last  prince. 

He  now  turned  his  arms  against  Pharnaces,  the  son  of  Mithri- 
datcs,  who  had  seized  the  kingdom  of  Pontus,  and  meditated, 
after  his  father's  example,  to  strip  the  Romans  of  their  Asiatic 
possessions.  This  war  he  very  speedily  terminated,  intimating  its 
issue  to  his  friends  at  Rome  in  three  words,  Fern,  vidi,  vici.jf 

Thus  having  estliblished  order  and  tranquillity  in  the  East,  Caesar 
returned  to  Rome,  where  he  was  elected  consul  for  the  ensuing 
year,  and  dictator,  being  the  third  time  he  had  enjoyed  both  these 
dignities.  Rome  stood  in  need  of  his  presence;  for  the  troops 
which,  under  the  command  of  Mark  Antony,  had  remained  in  Italy, 
had  spread  universal  disorder  and  anarchy.  The  partisans  of  his 
late  rival  were  at  the  same  time  in  arms  in  Africa,  headed  by  Scipio 
and  Cato,  who,  together  with  the  sons  of  Pompey,  had  fled  thither 
after  the  defeat  of  Pharsalia,  and  received  cordial  aid  from  Juba, 
king  of  Mauritania.  Caesar,  therefore,  found  the  chief  obstacle  to 
his  ambition  in  this  quarter,  and  embarking  for  Africa,  was  obliged 
for  some  time  to  act  with  the  greatest  caution,  and  avoid  a  general 
engagement,  with  an  enemy  whose  effective  fordes  greatly  out- 
numbered his  own.  He  gained,  however,  several  advantages,  and 
his  high  reputation,  together  with  the  prevailing  opinion  of  that 
prosperous  fortune  which  had  hitherto  attended  all  his  enterprises, 
caused  daily  desertions  to  his  standards  from  the  ranks  of  his  ene- 
mies. A  favorable  situation  at  length  presenting  itself,  he 
engaged  the  allied  army  at  Thapsus,  and  obtained  a  complete  vic- 
tory. Scipio  perished  in  his  passage  to  Spain.  Cato  alone 
remained,  whose  indomitable  spirit  no  reverse  of  fortune  was  capa- 
ble of  forcing  to  yield  to  any  terms  of  submission.  With  an  un- 
daunted resolution,  he  shut  himself  up  in  Utica  with  a  few  noble 
spirits,  who,  like  himself,  disdained  to  yield  to  the  master  of  Rome. 
He  formed  the  principal  citizens  into  a  senate,  and  for  some  time 


*  The  royal  library  of  Alexandria  was  said  to  consist  of  seven  hundred  lh<m- 
sand  yoloraes  :  of  these  four  hundred  thousand,  deposited  in  the  quarter  of  the 
city  called  Bruchion,  were  destroyed  on  this  occasion ;  the  other  part,  contain- 
inor  three  hundred  thousand,  was  within  the  Serapeum,  and  escaped  the  flames : 
there  it  was  that  Cleopatra  deposited  the  two  hundred  thousand  volumes  of 
the  Pergaroean  library,  given  to  her  by  Mark  Antony.  This  was  increased  from 
•ge  to  a^,  till  it  was  finally  burnt  bv  the  caliph  Omar,  in  a.  d.  642. 

i  "  I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered. 
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cherished  the  desperate  purpose  of  holding  out  the  town  agmnst 
the  whole  force  which  Csesar  could  bring  against  it.  But  tlio 
spirits  of  his  party  were  not  equal  to  his  own,  and  sonie  of  his 
friends  venturing  to  hint  a  wish  for  a  timely  capitulation,  Cato 
counselled  them  to  provide  as  they  judged  best  for  their  own 
safety.  After  supper,  during  which  he  conversed  with  his  usual 
cheerfulness,  he  retired  to  his  apartment,  and  for  awhile  occupied 
himself  in  perusing  Plato's  I^ialogve  on  the  Immortality  of  the 
SouL  He  then  composed  himself  to  sleep,  and  after  a  short 
repose,  inquiring  whether  his  friends  had  saved  themselves  by 
flight,  and  being  assured  that  all  was  well,  he  calmly  fell  upon  his 
sword. 

Juba  was  now  driven  from  his  kingdom,  and  Mauritania  became 
a  Roman  province.  The  victorious  Caesar  returned  to  Rome. 
The  natural  clemency  of  his  disposition  now  signally  displayed 
itself:   he  remembered  no  longer  that  there  had  been  opposite 

farlies,  but  showed  the  same  humane  indulgence  to  the  friends  of 
^ompey,  as  if  they  had  never  been  liis  enemies.  Many  of  them 
he  raised  to  offices  of  dignity  and  emolument,  and  found  them 
henceforward  the  most  attached  of  his  partisans.  He  was  decreed 
a  splendid  triumph,  and  on  that  occasion  gratified  the  people  with 
tlie  most  magnificent  games  and  entertainments.  Master  of  the 
state,  he  from  this  time  employed  his  whole  attention  in  contribut- 
ing to  its  prosperity  and  happiness.  He  turned  his  mind  to  the 
reformation  of  abuses  of  every  kind.  He  repressed  luxury  by 
sumptuary  laws;  stimulated  industry  by  rewards;  and  by  sedu- 
lously promoting  the  comforts  of  the  lower  class  of  citizens,  gave 
the  most  effectual  encouragement  to  population.  While  he  thus 
advanced  the  prosperity  of  the  capital,  he  inti'oduced  order  and 
economy  into  the  government  of  the  provinces,  where  hitherto 
every  species  of  oppression  and  peculation  had  been  permitted  and 
countenanced. 

The  genius  of  Caesar  was  not  confined  to  the  arts  of  government, 
but  carried  its  researches  into  every  branch  of  science  and  philoso- 
phy. The  duration  of  the  yeaj[  at  this  time  was  twelve  lunar 
months,  with  an  intercalation  of  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  days, 
alternately,  at  the  end  of  every  two  years  :  but  the  pontifis  either 
introduced  or  omitted  the  intercalation  according  to  circumstances, 
as  they  wanted  to  abridge  or  prolong  the  time  of  the  magistrates* 
continuing  in  office — and  thus  there  was  the  greatest  contusion  in 
the  calendar.  Caesar,  who  was  a  proficient  in  astronomy,  and  to 
whose  writings  in  that  science  even  rtolemy  confesses  that  he  owed 
information,  corrected  the  errors  of  the  calendar,  by  fixing  the  solar 
year  at  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days,  with  an  intercalation  of 
one  day  every  fourth  year.* 


*  Romului  divided  the  year  into  ten  months,  which  consiitad  of  three  bmi" 
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The  son3  of  Pompey,  Cneius  and  Sextus,  attempted  to  rekin- 
dle the  war  in  Spain ;  but  they  were  soon  subdued  by  Cssar  in  a 
decisive  engagement  at  Munda.  Returning  from  this  expedition 
to  Rome,  he  was  hailed  the  Father  of  his  Country,  was  created 
consul  for  ten  years,  and  perpetual  dictator.  His  person  was 
declared  sacred;  as  a  symbol  of  which,  he  was  allowed  to  wear 
constantly  a  circlet  of  laurel,  hitherto  the  temporary  distinction  of 
a  triumphant  general.  In  like  manner  the  epithet  of  imperator^ 
which  was  only  occasionally  bestowed  on  the  commander  of  a 
victorious  army,  was  now  conferred  on  Caesar  as  a  perpetual  title 
of  honor,  as  he  was  invested  for  life  with  the  power  of  chief  com^ 
mander  of  the  whole  armies  of  the  state. 

By  these  public  acts  and  decrees  of  the  Roman  people,  accu- 
mulating the  most  despotic  powers  of  sovereignty  in  the  person 
of  an  individual,  the  commonwealth  of  Rome  had  now  voluntarily 
resigned  its  liberties:  the  ancient  republican  constitution  was  at  an 
end;  there  were  none  who  either  had  an  interest  or  a  desire  to 
maintain  it;  for  the  passion  for  manly  independence,  and  the  anx- 
ious vindication  of  their  rights  as  free  citizens,  which  in  former 
times  animated  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  checked  all 
inordinate  ambition  in  individuals,  had  now  given  place  to  that 
selfish  spirit  which  is  content  with  the  pleasures  of  luxury,  and 
seeks  the  gratification  of  its  narrow  schemes  of  enjoyment  by 
courting  the  favor  of  a  sovereign  or  meanly  flattering  his  pas- 
sions. The  Roman  liberty,  as  Montesquieu  has  well  observed, 
was  not  extinguished  by  the  ambition  of  a  Pompey  or  of  a  Caesar. 
If  the  sentiments  of  Caesar  and  Pompey  had  been  the  same  with 
those  of  Cato,  others  would  have  cherished  the  same  ambitious 
thoughts  which  they  discovered;  and  since  the  republic  was  fated 
to  fall,  there  never  would  have  been  wanting  a  hand  to  drag  it  to 
destruction. 

Yet  though  the  fall  of  a  constitution  is  the  necessary  and  un- 


dred  and  four  days ;  but  Numa  added  two  other  months,  January  and  February, 
which  made  his  year  to  contain  three  hundred  and  fifty-four  days.  But  this 
computation  falling  short  of  the  space  of  a  regular  year  by  ten  days  and  six 
hours  nearly,  occasioned  every  eigiith  year  an  interposition  of  three  whole 
months,  which  they  called  the  intercalary  or  leap  year.  The  care  of  making 
this  intercalation  being  lefl  to  tlie  priests,  they  introduced  or  omitted  a  month 
whenever  they  pleased,  till  at  last  there  was  such  disorder,  that  festivals  came 
to  be  kept  at  a  season  quite  different  from  that  of  their  first  institution.  To 
remedy  tliese  abuses,  Julius  CiRsar  added  the  odd  ten  days  to  Numa*syear;  and 
lest  the  odd  six  hours  should  create  confusion,  he  ordered  that  every  fourth 
year  one  whole  day  should  be  inserted,  next  afler  the  twenty-third  of  February, 
or  next  before  the  sixth  of  the  calends  of  March  ;  for  which  reason  the  supernu- 
merary day  was  called  dies  bis-sextus,  and  thence  the  leap  year  came  to  be 
called  annus  bis-sexlilis.  This  is  the  Julian  or  Old  Style.  Tet  because  tliere 
wanted  eleven  minutes  in  the  six  odd  hours  of  Julius's  year,  the  equinoxes  and 
Holstices,  losing  something  continuallv,  were  found,  about  tiie  year  1584,  to 
have  run  back  ten  whole  days :  for  which  reason  Pope  Gregory  aIII,  cut  off 
ten  days  to  bring  them  to  their  proper  places,  and  this  Is  called  the  Grego- 
rian or  New  Style. 
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avoidable  consequence  of  the  decay  of  those  principles  by  which 
it  had  originally  been  supported,  men  must  reprobate  the  instru- 
ment of  usurpation  by  which  their  ruin  is  finally  accomplished.  In 
this  point  of  view  the  conduct  of  Ceesar  cannot  be  vindicated  on 
the  score  of  right.  He  was  an  usurper;  and  had  it  been  possible 
to  restore  the  Roman  liberty  and  the  ancient  fabric  of  the  com- 
monwealth by  the  extinction  of  the  t\Tant,  an  open  and  manly  use 
of  the  sword  for  his  destruction  had  been  a  meritorious  and  patriotic 
attempt.  But  here  lay  the  delusion:  it  may  be  the  fact,  that  those 
men  who  accomplished  the  death  of  Caesar  acted  upon  principles 
truly  virtuous  and  patriotic;  they  did  perhaps  believe,  that  by 
bis  death,  they  would  restore  the  liberty  and  ancient  constitution 
of  their  country:  but  we  must  deplore  the  narrowness  of  their 
views  who  did  not  perceive  that  an  internal  principle  of  corruption 
had  annihilated  the  one,  and  must  have  proceeded  to  extinguish 
the  other,  although  Julius  Caesar  had  never  been  born.  Even 
Cicero,  whose  political  principles  led  him  to  approve  of  the  death 
of  Caesar,  candidly  owns  that  the  republic  gained  nothing  by  that 
event: — "  Inlerfecto  domino,  liberi  non  sumus:  non  fuit  dominus 
ille  fugiendus:  sublato  enira  tyranno,  tyrannida  manere  video."  * 

The  personal  character,  too,  of  this  illustrious  man  has  greatly 
contributed  to  increase  the  censure  of  those  who  conspired  and 
accomplished  his  death;  f  but  in  impartial  reasoning  on  the  merit 
or  demerit  of  this  action,  it  is  not  equitable  to  allow  force  to  such 
considerations. 

The  magnificent  schemes  of  a  public  nature  which  Caesar  had 
formed  would  certainly  have  contributed  both  to  his  own  glory 
and  to  the  interest  and  happiness  of  the  people  whom  he  govern- 
ed; and  a  just  sense  of  these  benefits  was  doubtless  the  principal 


* "  The  master  is  slain,  but  we  are  not  the  more  free.  It  was  not  he  who 
was  to  be  dreaded.  The  tyrant  is  indeed  removed,  but  the  tyranny  remains." 
Cic.  ad  Attic,  ziy.  14. 

t  Julius  Cssar  united  in  himself  more  of  the  advantages  of  mind  and  body 
than  perhaps,  any  of  It  is  contemporaries,  and  to  these  were  added  the  splendor 
of  ancestry  ;  for  lie  could  trace  nis  pedigree,  on  bis  mother's  side,  up  to  Ancus 
Martius;  and  the  Julian  family,  of  whicn  he  was  the  head,  were  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  descended  from  the  Trojan  iEneas.  Velleius  Paterculus  thus 
shortly  enumerates  these  striking  characteristics  of  Ceesar : —  "  Hio  nobilissimm 
Juliorum  genitus  familia,  et  quod  inter  omnes  antii^uissimos  constabat,  ab 
Anchise  et  Venere  deducens  ^enus,  forma  omnium  civium  exccllentissimas, 
yigore  animi  acerrimus,  muniBcentia  effusissimus,  animo  supra  humanam  et 
naturam  et  fidem  evectus,  maffnitudine  cogitationum,  eeleritate  bellandi,  pa- 
tienlia  periculorum,  magno  illi  Alexandre,  sea  sobrio  nee  incundo,  simillimus." 
Veil.  Pat.  ii.  41. 

"  Born  of  the  most  illustrious  family  of  the  Julii,  and  tracing  his  highest  de- 
scent from  Anchises  and  Venus,  he  excelled  all  his  fellow  citizens  in  the  grace* 
of  his  person,  the  vigor  of  his  mind,  and  the  splendor  of  liis  munificence;  and 
that  to  a  degree  not  onljjr  beyond  human  nature,  but  beyond  human  conception  t 
m  the  magnitude  of  his  designs,  bis  promptitude  in  war,  his  indifibrence  te 
danger,  he  was  the  equal  of  the  great  Alexander,  but  in  command  over  huDfelf 
ftr  his  superior." 
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cause  of  hu  popularity  while  alive,  and  of  the  splendid  reputation 
which  has  attended  his  memory.  He  had  proposed  to  collect, 
arrange,  and  methodize  the  laws  of  his  country.  }le  had  em- 
ployed the  most  learned  men  of  his  times  to  collect  libraries  for 
the  public  use.  He  had  planned  tlie  most  magnificent  structures 
for  the  embellishment  of  the  city,  and  the  preservation  of  the 
public  records.  He  projected  the  draining  of  the  marshes  of  Italy, 
which  rendered  the  whole  country  unwholesome;  the  deepemng 
the  bed  of  the  Tiber,  and  the  construction  of  a  harbor  at  the 
mouth  of  that  river  capable  of  receiving  the  largest  vessels  both 
for  war  and  merchandise.  We  have  noticed  the  reforms  wliich 
he  introduced  in  the  government  of  the  provinces.  He  proposed 
to  have  a  complete  survey  and  geographical  delineation  made  of 
the  whole  Roman  empire.  These  were  certainly  schemes  equally 
splendid  and  beneficial  to  the  public.  They  create  a  just  admira- 
tion of  the  character  of  Caesar,  and  make  us  regret  that  blind  and 
infatuated  zeal  which  frustrated  the  accomplishment  of  those  great 
designs,  witliout  giving  in  exchange  for  them  any  real  or  substantial 
good. 

It  was  almost  the  only  weakness  of  this  truly  great  man,  that, 
possessing  the  reality  of  sovereign  power,  he  was  not  satisfied 
without  obtaining  likewise  its  external  pageantry.  To  gratify  this 
frivolous  passion,  the  senate  had  decreed  him  the  privilege  of  con- 
stantly wearing  the  triumphal  robe,  of  having  a  gilded  chair  .of  state, 
and  of  taking  the  precedence  of  all  the  magistrates  of  the  common- 
wealth. He  was  allowed  a  constant  escort  of  knights  and  senators; 
his  birthday  was  ordained  to  be  solemnized  as  a  festival  through  the 
whole  empire,  and  a  temple  was  built  and  priests  appointed  to  offer 
sacrifice  unto  the  Julian  Jupiter.  It  was  generally  believed  that  he 
coveted  a  yet  more  dangerous  distinction,  and  had  determined  that 
the  title  of  king,  which,  from  the  days  of  the  last  Tarquin,  had 
been  odious  to  every  Roman  ear,  should  be  revived  in  his  person. 
The  report  was  current  that  a  party  of  the  senators  had  determined 
to  crown  him  in  public  by  that  title  on  the  ides  of  March.  A  con- 
spiracy had  been  for  some  time  formed,  at  the  head  of  which  were 
Marcus  Brutus  and  Caius  Cassius,  whom  Caesar  had  placed  on  the 
list  of  praetors,  and  intrusted  with  the  higher  iurisdictiqn  of  the  city 
— the  former  a  man  whom  he  had  reason  to  believe  most  sincerely 
attached  to  him,  as  he  had  saved  his  life  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia, 
and  given  him  numberless  proofs  of  his  affection.  The  conspira- 
tors determined  to  execute  their  purpose  on  that  day  which  had 
been  destined  for  bestowing  on  Caesar  the  regal  title.  He  had  no 
sooner  taken  his  place  in  the  senate-house,  than  the  conspirators, 
surrounding  him,  plunged  their  daggers  into  his  body  :  he  defended 
himself  for  some  time,  till  seeing  Brutus  among  the  assassins,  whom 
he  had  always  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  his  son,  he  resigned 
himself  to  his  fate,  and  fell,  pierced  with  twenty-three  wounds*  at 
the  foot  of  Pompey's  statue. 
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The  conspirators  had  no  sooner  accomplished  their  purpose  than 
they  ran  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  proclaiming  aloud  that 
the  king  of  Rome  was  dead;  but  the  etfect  did  not  answer  their 
expectation.  The  people,  almost  to  a  man,  seemed  struck  with 
horror  at  the  deed.  They  loved' Caesar,  master  as  he  was  of  their 
lives  and  liberties.  Mark  Antony,  who  was  consul,  and  Lepidus, 
the  general  of  the  horse,  ambitious  themselves  of  succeeding  to  the 
power  of  dictator,  resolved  to  pave  the  way  for  it  by  avenging  his 
death.  The  senate  was  convoked  to  determine  whether  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  late  dictator  had  the  force  of  law; — diat  is  to  say, 
whether  Caesar  was  an  usurper,  or  was  invested  with  legal  au- 
thority. It  was  a  nice  question,  but  it  required  an  immediate  de- 
termination. The  senators  were  of  opposite  opinions. .  The  party 
of  the  assassins  was  formidable,  from  the  experience  of  what  they 
had  the  courage  to  attempt :  yet  the  extreme  disorder  that  must 
have  ensued  from  annulling  all  the  laws  and  regulations  of  tlie 
dictator  made  it  a  thing  impossible  to  be  thought  of  in  ^e  present 
situation  of  affairs.  The  senate  had  recourse  to  an  equivocal, 
and,  in  fact,  a  contradictory  decree;  which  was,  to  confirm  all  the 
laws  of  Caesar,  and  to  declare  at  the  same  lime  that  his  murderers 
should  not  be  prosecuted.  But  the  latter  part  of  this  decree  was 
evaded  by  the  art  of  Antony,  who  determined  to  call  forth  the 
vengeance  of  the  people  upon  the  heads  of  those  men  whom  he 
lustly  regarded  as  the  chief  obstacles  to  his  own  designs  of  am- 
Dition. 

Caesar  had  adopted  Caius  Octavius,  the  grandson  of  his  sister 
Julia,  and  left  him  heir  to  the  greatest  part  of  his  fortune.  He 
had  appointed  several  of  the  conspirators  themselves  for  his  tutors, 
and  had  bequeathed  a  large  legacy  to  the  people  of  Rome,  to  be 
divided  among  the  whole  of  the  citizens.  These  bequests  redoubled 
the  affection  of  the  people,  and  they  flocked  to  attend  his  obse- 
quies, penetrated  with  the  highest  regard  to  his  memory,  and  with 
the  utmost  indignation  against  his  murderers.  Mark  Antony  took 
advantage  of  these  favorable  dispositions.  The  body  being  laid  on 
a  couch  of  stale  in  the  forum^  he  mounted  the  consul's  tribunal, 
and  after  reading  the  decree  of  the  senate,  which  had  conferred 
upon  Caesar  even  the  honors  due  to  a  divinity,  he  entered  into  an 
enumeration  of  all  his  illustrious  achievements  for  the  glory  .and 
aggrandizement  of  the  state :  he  then  proceeded  to  recount  the 
examples  of  his  clemency,  and  heightened  all  his  virtues  with  the 
most  pathetic  eloquence.  "  By  these  titles  w^e  have  sworn  that 
his  person  should  be  held  sacred  and  inviolable;  and  here  (said 
he)  behold  the  force  of  our  oaths."  At  these  words  he  lifted  up 
the  robe  which  covered  the  body,  and  holding  it  out  to  die  people, 
who  melted  into  tears,  he  showed  it  all  covered  with  blood,  and 
pierced  with  the  daggers  of  the  conspirators.  A  general  cry  of 
vengeance  was  heard.  The  populace  strove  to  increase  the  funeral 
nile,  by  throwing  into  it  their  most  precious  effects;  while  numbers 
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ran  to  destroy  and  set  fire  to  the  houses  of  the  murderers.  These 
at  first  fled  to  the  capitol  for  safety  ;  but  finding  their  lives  even 
there' in  the  utmost  hazard,  prudently  quitted  the  city,  and  sought 
shelter  in  the  distant  provinces. 

The  Consul  Antony,  by  the  steps  he  had  hitherto  taken, 
wanted  only  to  sound  the  dispositions  of  the  people.  Finding 
these  to  his  wish,  he  very  soon  began  to  discover  liis  own  views 
of  ambition.  He  was  possessed  of  the  whole  of  the  dictator's 
papers.  He  had  jeceived  likewise  from  Calpurnia,  the  widow, 
all  the  treasures  of  Caesar.  Not  content  with  these,  he  made  a 
traffic  of  fabricating  acts  and  deeds,  to  which  he  counterfeited  the 
dictator's  subscription,  and  availed  himself  of  them  as  genuine. 
He  next  persuaded  the  senate,  on  pretence  that  his  personal  safety 
was  in  danger,  to  allow  him  a  guard  ;  and  under  that  decree,  he 
chose  six  thousand  of  the  ablest  veterans,  whom  he  embodied  and 
armed.  Thus  secured,  he  found  himself  absolute  master  in  Rome. 
In  all  revolutions  there  are  critical  moments  when  all  that  is  re- 
quisite to  the  attainment  of  the  supreme  power  is  the  courage  to 
assume  it. 

But  the  ambition  of  Antony  was  frustrated  by  the  measures  of 
a  rival  against  whom  he  had  not  provided.  The  young  Octavius 
arrived  in  Rome;  and  declaring  himself  the  heir  of  Caesar,  found 
no  other  tide  necessaiy  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  people, — ^a  power- 
ful stimulant  to  the  ambitious  plan  he  had  secretly  formed  of  suc- 
ceeding to  the  full  power  of  the  dictator.  Pursuing  the  same 
object  with  Antony,  it  was  impossible  they  could  long  be  on  good 
terms.  An  open  rupture  ensued  on  account  of  the  government 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  Antony,  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  the 
dictator,  who  had  decreed  it  to  Decimus  Brutus,  endeavored  to 
secure  for  himself.  This  province,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  capital, 
was  always  of  prime  importance  to  the  ruler  of  the  state. 

Octavius  on  this  occasion  armed  against  him,  in  order  to  enforce 
the  will  of  his  adopted  father.  He  had  the  address  to  persuade 
the  senate  into  his  views,  and  to  inspire  them  with  a  dread  of  the 
ambition  of  his  rival.  But  after  some  indecisive  acts  of  hostility, 
Octavius  and  Antony,  finding  their  parties  very  nearly  balanced, 
judged  it  for  the  present  to  be  their  most  prudent  scheme  to  unite 
their  interests,  and  to  admit  into  their  association  Lepidus,  who 
then  enjoyed  the  government  of  Transalpine  Gaul.  Thus  was 
formed  the  second  triumvirate,  the  eflfects  of  whose  union  were 
beyond  measure  dreadful.  Octavius,  Mark  Antony,  and  Lepidus 
held  a  conference  in  a  small  island  in  the  middle  of  the  river  Po. 
They  agreed  that,  under  the  title  of  Triumviri,  they  should  possess 
themselves  of  absolute  authority  ;  and  they  made  a  partition  on 
the  spot  of  all  the  provinces,  and  divided  between  them  the  com- 
mand  of  the  legions.  Lepidus  had  Gallia  Narbonnensis  and 
Spain ;  Antony  had  Cisalpine  and  Transalpine  Gaul ;  Octavius 
contented  himself  with  Africa,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia.  None  of  them 
VOL.  I.  53 
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ventured  to  appropriate  to  himself  Italy;  because  they  affected  to 
regard  that  country  as  the  communis  patriay  which  they  were  all 
equally  bound  to  protect  and  defend.  The  eastern  provinces  were 
as  yet  possessed  by  Brutus  and  the  other  conspirators,  against 
whom  it  was  determined  that  Ant9ny  and  Octavius  should  imme- 
diately march  with  a  large  army. 

Before  entering,  however,  upon  this  expedition,  it  was  resolved 
to  clear  the  way  by  a  proscription  of  all  that  were  obnoxious  to  any 
one  of  the  triumviri :  a  dreadful  resolution!  since  the  firmest  friends 
of  any  one  of  the  three  had  necessarily  been  the  enemies  of  the 
others.  What  souls  must  those  men  have  possessed  who  could 
advise  or  consent  to  so  horrible  a  scheme!  Lepidus  agreed  to 
sacrifice  his  brother  Paulus;  Antony,  his  uncle  Lucius  Caesar; 
Octavius,  his  guardian  Torranius,  and  his  friend  Cicero.  The 
latter  had  been  won  by  the  flattery  of  Octavius,  to  espouse  his 
interest  by  unmasking  the  ambitious  design  of  Antony  to  succeed 
to  the  power  of  the  dictator ;  on  which  occasion,  Cicero  pro- 
nounced his  famous  Philippics,  in  imitiition  of  the  orations  of  De- 
mosthenes to  rouse  the  spirit  of  the  Greeks  against  the  designs  of 
the  Macedonian  tyrant.  It  was  no  wonder,  then,  that  Antony 
should  mark  this  illustrious  man  as  a  certain  victim  of  his  revenge. 

Cicero,  who  had  never  been  remarkable  for  strength  of  mind, 
showed  more  magnanimity  on  this  occasion  than  he  had  ever  be- 
fore manifested.  When  informed  that  his  name  was  included  in 
the  proscription,  he  yielded  at  first  to  the  earnest  persuasion  of  his 
friends  to  attempt  to  save  himself  by  flight :  but  on  being  informed 
that  the  country  was  beset  by  his  enemies,  so  as  to  leave  no  chance 
for  his  escape,  he  desired  to  be  carried  to  one  of  his  own  villas. 
On  perceiving  the  approach  of  a  band  of  soldiers,  who  were  com- 
missioned to  assassinate  him,  he  ordered  his  litter  to  be  stopped, 
beheld  his  murderers  with  a  fixed  regard,  and  stretched  out  his  neck 
to  the  blow.  A  fragment  of  one  of  the  lost  books  of  Livy  gives 
a  striking  description  of  this  last  scene  in  the  life  of  Cicero.  After 
judiciously  remarking,  that  amidst  all  the  reverses  of  fortune  which 
this  great  man  had  undergone,  it  was  only  on  this  last  occasion  that 
he  displayed  true  magnanimity,  the  historian  adds  these  words:  St- 
ruts tamen  virtutibus  vitia  pensdrit^  vir  magnusy  acer^  memorabalis 
fuUy  et  in  cujus  latides  perseqtiendas  Cicerone  laudatore  opusfuerit.* 
In  this  horrible  proscription,  300  senators  and  3,000  Roman  knights 
were  put  to  death  in  cold  blood. 

Satiated,  at  length,  with  murder,  the  triumvirate  prepared  for 
their  expedition  against  the  conspirators.  Lepidus  remained  in 
Rome,  while  Antony  and  Octavius  marched  against  Brutus  and 
Cassius,  then  in  Macedonia.     No  Roman  armies  had  ever  been 


*  "  Bat  wei^hinff  his  ^rreat  qualities  with  his  failing,  he  was  a  great  and 
moft  able  man,  to  do  justice  to  whose  praises  would  require  a  iiecond  Cicero." 
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seen  equal  in  number  to  those  which  were  now  to  decide  the  (ate 
of  the  world.  Each  party  led  into  the  field  above  100,000  men. 
They  met  near  the  town  of  Philippi,  on  the  confines  of  Macedo- 
nia. This  decisive  battle  was  fought  on  both  sides  with  the  most 
desperate  courage.  Brutus  was  victorious  at  the  head  of  that  di- 
vision which  he  commanded;  but  too  rashly  pursuing  his  success, 
he  separated  himself  from  the  main  body  of  the  army,  which  in 
the  meantime  was  vigorously  attacked  by  Antony,  and  entirely 
broken.  Cassius,  ignorant  of  what  had  become  of  Brutus,  and 
believing  that  all  was  lost,  obliged  one  of  his  own  freedmen  to  put 
him  to  death.  The  plan  of  Brutus,  who.  had  come  off  in  safety 
with  a  lai^e  body  of  men,  was  evidently  now  to  avoid  a  second 
engagement:  but  his  troops,  flushed  with  their  individual  success, 
forced  him  to  come  to  action,  and  he  was  totally  defeated.  Con- 
vinced that  the  chances  of  success  were  now  irretrievably  gone, 
and  well-assured  of  the  fate  he  had  to  expect  from  the  conquerors, 
he  chose  to  deprive  his  enemies  at  least  of  one  victim,  and,  fall- 
ing on  his  sword,  he  died  the  death  of  his  friend  Cassius. 

Octavius  appears  in  this  decisive  action  to  have  behaved  in  no 
heroic  manner.  It  was  even  asserted  that  he  chose  to  post  him- 
st^lf  among  the  baggage  in  the  rear,  during  the  whole  time  of  the 
engagement ;  and  such  a  report,  even  if  we  suppose  it  a  false- 
hood, Is,  at  least,  a  proof  that  he  had  not  the  reputation  of  valor. 
Mark  Antony  had  real  courage,  and  after  victory  displayed  that 
generosity  which  is  ever  its  attendant;  while  the  former  exhibited 
a  cruelty  of  nature  which  is  the  inseparable  companion  of  cow- 
ardice. He  caused  the  most  distinguished  of  the  prisoners  to  be 
slaughtered  before  his  eyes,  and  even  insulted  them  in  the  agonies 
of  death. 

The  Triumvirs  were  obliged  to  gratify  their  troops  with  very 
high  rewards.  To  furnish  a  supply  for  that  necessary  purpose, 
Antony  went  into  Asia,  where  he  levied  the  most  exorbitant  con- 
tributions from  tlie  tributary  states.  While  in  Cilicia,  he  sum- 
moned Cleopatra,  who,  by  assassinating  her  brother,  had  secured 
to  herself  the  undivided  sovereignty  of  Egypt,  to  appear  before 
him,  and  answer  for  her  conduct  in  allowing  Serapion,  her  lieuten- 
ant in  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  to  send  succors  to  Cassius.  The  queen 
came  to  Tarsus.  Her  beauty,  the  splendor  of  her  suite  and  equi- 
page, and  the  artful  allurements  of  her  manners,  made  a  complete 
conquest  of  the  triumvir.  He  forgot  glory,  ambition,  fame,  and 
every  thing  for  Cleopatra.  Octavius,  meantime,  thought  of  nothing 
but  his  own  interest  and  exaltation,  to  which  he  regarded  the  in- 
fatuation of  Antony  as  a  most  happy  preparative. 

The  younger  Pompey  had  taken  possession  of  Sicily,  of  Sardi- 
nia, and  Corsica.  Octavius  now  turned  his  attention  to  this  quar- 
ter; but  incapable  himself  of  commanding  In  a  military  expedi- 
tion, he  employed  Marcus  Agrippa,  a  man  of  uncommon  talents, 
whom  he  had  raised  from  obscurity  to  the  consulship;  and  who 
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very  speedily  compelled  Pompey  to  evacuate  Sicily  apd  all  nis 
other  possessions,  and  fly  into  Asia,  where  he  was  put  to  death  by 
the  lieutenants  of  Antony. 

Octavius  now  determined  to  rid  himself  of  the  partners  of  his 
power.  Lepidus,  a  man  of  an  indolent  character  and  no  talenti 
had  already  lost  all  credit,  even  with  his  own  troops.  The  legions 
under  his  command,  won  by  the  bribes  and  promises  of  Octavius, 
deserted  their  general,  who,  sensible  of  his  own  insufficiency, 
sought  permission  to  retire  to  Circaeum,  on  the  Latian  coast, 
where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  quiet  obscurity.  It 
has  been  well  remarked  of  this  man,  who  for  some  time  sustained 
a  high  part  in  the  political  drama  of  the  times,  that  he  had  neither 
those  virtues  nor  those  vices  for  which  the  names  of  men  are  trans- 
mitted with  distinction  to  posterity. 

Antony,  in  tlie  meantime,  intoxicated  with  Eastern  luxury  and 
debauchery,  was  daily  sinking  in  the  esteem  of  his  army.  In  the 
madness  of  his  passion  for  Cleopatra,  he  had  proclaimed  her  queen 
of  Egypt,  Cyprus,  Africa,  and  Coelo-Syria;  and  lavished  king- 
doms and  provinces  on  the  children  that  were  the  fruit  of  her  va- 
rious amours.  These  shameless  proceedings  reflected  dishonor  on 
the  Roman  name,  and  deprived  him  of  the  esteem  of  his  best 
friends;  and  the  imprudent  measure  he  now  took  in  divorcing  his 
wife  Octavia,  the  sister  of  his  colleague,  was  a  justifiable  cause  for 
their  coming  to  an  open  rupture,  and  appealing  to  the  sword  to 
decide  their  claim  to  undivided  sovereignty  of  the  empire.  Octa- 
vius had  foreseen  this  issue,  and  made  formidable  preparations, 
which  Antony  had  supinely  neglected.  He  trusted  chiefly  to  his 
fleet,  and  was  persuaded  by  Cleopatra  to  rest  the  fortune  of  the 
war  on  a  naval  engagement,  which  was  fought  near  Actium  in 
Epirus.  In  the  heat  of  the  battle,  which  was  maintained  for  some 
time  with  equal  spirit,  Cleopatra,  with  her  Egyptian  armament  of 
sixty  galleys,  took  to  flight;  and  what  is  scarcely  conceivable,  such 
was  the  infatuation  of  Antony,  that  he  followed  her,  leaving  his 
fleet  to  fight  for  themselves.  After  a  contest  of  some  hours,  they 
yielded  to  the  squadron  of  Octavius.  The  army  of  Antony, 
which  had  witnessed  this  engagement  from  the  land,  held  out  for 
a  few  days,  in  hopes  of  the  return  of  their  commander,  but  at 
length  seeing  their  expectation  vain,  they  surrendered  to  the  vic- 
tor. 

The  flight  of  Cleopatra  had  been  attributed  by  Antony  to 
female  timidity;  but  her  subsequent  conduct  gave  full  reason  to 
believe  it  shameful  treachery.  Octavius  pursued  the  fugitives 
to  Egypt,  where  Antony^  in  desperate  infatuation,  gave  himself 
up  entirely  to  riot  and  debauchery,  still  blind  to  the  treacherous 
character  of  his  paramour,  who,  jn  the  meantime,  was  carrying  on 
a  secret  negotiation  with  Octavius,  on  whom  she  vainly  imagined 
that  her  personal  charms  might  have  such  influence  as  to  procure 
her  association  in  the  supreme  power  and  government  of  the  Ro- 
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man  empire.  In  this  view  she  surrendered  to  him  the  sovereignty 
of  Egypt,  while,  without  positively  assenting  to  her  terms,  Octa- 
vius  gave  her  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  not  disinclined  to  an 
accommodation  that  would  gratify  her  utmost  ambition. 

Meantime  Octavius  advancing  with  his  army  to  besiege  Pelu- 
sium,  its  governor,  instructed  by  Cleopatra,  surrendered  the  city 
at  discretion,  and  this  event  was  followed  by  the  surrender  of  the 
Egyptian  fleet.  The  eyes  of  Antony  were  at  length  opened. 
He  plainly  saw  that  he  was  betrayed.  A  report  which  Cleopatra 
caused  to  be  spread,  that  she  had  put  an  end  to  her  life,  hastened 
the  fate  of  her  injured  lover,  who  died  by  his  own  hand;  and 
Cleopatra,  soon  after,  discovering  that  all  arts  were  lost  upon  Oc- 
tavius, who  had  determined  to  treat  her  as  a  captive,  now  exe- 
cuted in  reality  what  she  had  before  feigned,  and  put  herself  to 
death  by  the  poison  of  an  asp. 

Octavius  returned  to  Italy,  sole  master  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
He  owed  his  elevation  to  no  manly  virtue  or  heroism  of  character. 
A  concurrence  of  happy  circumstances,  the  adoption  of  the  great 
Julius,  the  weakness  of  Lepidus,  the  folly  and  infatuation  of  An- 
tony, the  treachery  of  Cleopatra,  and,  above  all,  his  own  address 
and  artifice,  were  the  instruments  of  his  fortune. 

At  this  remarkable  period,  the  end  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Rome,  it  may  be  well  to  suspend  for  a  while  our  historical  narra- 
tive, and  interpose  some  brief  observations  on  the  general  charac- 
ter of  Roman  education  ;  the  state  of  literature  at  this  period  ;  the 
predominant  tastes  and  passions  of  this  remarkable  people ;  and 
the  system  of  their  military  art. 


CHAPTER  III. 


tM  the  Genius  and  National  Character  of  the  Romans — System  of  Roman  £d« 
acation — Progress  of  Literature — The  Drama— Historians— Poets. 

In  the  present  chapter,  we  are  to  attend  to  those  particular  cir- 
cumstances which  appear  most  peculiarly  to  mark  the  genius,  and 
to  have  formed  the  national  character  of  the  Romans. 

A  virtuous  but  rigid  severity  of  manners  was  the  characteristic 
of  the  Romans  under  their  kings,  and  during  the  first  ages  of  the 
republic.  The  private  life  of  the  citizens  was  frugal,  temperate, 
and  laborious,  and  it  reflected  its  influence  on  their  public  charao- 
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ter.  The  children  imbibed  from  their  infancy  the  highest  venera- 
tion for  their  parents,  who,  from  the  extent  of  the  paternal  power 
among  the  Romans,  had  an  unlimited  authority  over  their  wives, 
their  offspring,  and  their  slaves.  It  is  far  from  natural  to  the  hu- 
man mind  that  the  possession  of  power  and  authority  should  form 
a  tyrannical  disposition.  Where  that  authority,  indeed,  has  been 
usurped  by  violence,  its  possessor  may,  perhaps,  be  tempted  to 
maintain  it  by  tyranny  ;  but  where  it  is  either  a  right  dictated  by 
nature,  or  the  easy  effect  of  circumstances  and  situation,  the  very 
consciousness  of  authority  is  apt  to  inspire  a  beneficence  and  hu- 
manity in  the  manner  of  exercising  it.  Thus  we  find  the  ancient 
Romans,  although  absolute  sovereigns  in  their  families,  with  the 
jus  vitx  et  necisy  the  right  of  life  and  death  over  their  children^ 
and  their  slaves,  were  yet  excellent  husbands,  kind  and  affectionate 
parents,  humane  and  indulgent  masters.  Nor  was  it  until  luxury 
had  corrupted  the  virtuous  simplicity  of  the  ancient  manners,  that 
this  paternal  authority,  degenerating  into  tyrannical  abuses,  requir- 
ed to  be  abridged  in  its  power,  and  restrained  in  its  exercise  by  the 
enactment  of  laws. 

By  an  apparent  contradiction,  so  long  as  the  paternal  authority 
was  absolute,  the  slaves  and  children  were  happy:  when  it  became 
weakened  and  abridged,  then  it  was  that  its  terrors  were,  from  the 
excessive  corruption  of  manners,  most  severely  felt.  Even,  how- 
ever, under  the  first  emperors,  the  Patria  Potestas  remained  in  its 
full  force,  and  the  custom  of  the  patres-familias  sitting  at  meals 
with  their  slaves  and  children,  showed  that  there  still  remained 
some  venerable  traces  of  that  ancient  and  virtuous  simplicity.* 

Plutarch,  in  his  comparison  between  Numa  and  Lycurgus,  has 
bestowed  a  severe  censure  on  the  Roman  lawgiver,  for  his  neg- 
lecting to  establish  a  system,  or  to  institute  any  fixed  rules  for  the 
education  of  the  Roman  youth.  But  the,  truth  is,  that  although 
the  laws  prescribed  no  such  system,  or  general  plan  of  discipline, 
like  those  of  Sparta,  yet  there  never  existed  a  people  who  bestowed 
more  attention  on  the  education  of  their  youth.  In  the  dialogue, 
De  Oratoribusyf  attributed  by  some  authors  to  Tacitus,  by  others 
to  Quintilian,  there  is  a  fine  passage  which  shows  in  a  remarkable 
manner  that  extreme  care  bestowed,  even  in  the  earliest  infancy, 
to  form  the  manners  and  disposition  of  the  Roman  children.  Prom 
this  passage  we  learn,  that  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the  Roman  com- 
monwealth,  such  was  that  anxious  care  bestowed  on  their  children 
by  the  Roman  matrons, — ^such  that  jealousy  of  their  receiving  any 
of  their  earliest  impressions  from  slaves  or  domestics, — that  thejr 


*  <<  O  noctes  coensBque  De6m,  qaibus  ipse,  meiqae 
Ante  Larem  propriuin  yescor,  vernasque  procaces 
Pasco  libatis  dapibus  prout  cuique  libido  est." 

HORACX. 

*  Dialogus  de  Oratoribus,  cap.  zzviii.    <'  Jampridexn  bwom  caique  fiUqs/'  to. 
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not  only  educated  their  own  children,  but  accounted  it  an  honor- 
able employment  to  superintend  and  assist  in  educating  the  child- 
ren of  their  relations. 

Nor  was  this  task  of  the  mother  confined  only  to  the  years  o< 
infancy  and  boyhood  :  it  extended  its  influence  to  the  more  ad 
vanced  periods  of  youth.  At  a  much  later  period  of  the  Roman 
history,  we  are  informed  by  Tacitus,  in  his  Life  of  Agricola,  that 
this  remarkable  man  had  begun  in  his  youtli  to  pursue  too  ardently 
the  study  of  philosophy,  but  that  he  was  checked  by  the  prudent 
remonstrances  of  his  mother.* 

To  inspire  that  severe  and  rigid  virtue  which  can  alone  support 
a  democratic  form  of  government,  and  to  inculcate  that  exclusive 
love  of  our  country,  before  which,  in  their  early  ages,  every  private 
or  personal  feeling  was  constrained  to  bow,  was  the  first  and  most 
sacred  duty  of  these  noble  matrons.  The  circumstances  in  which 
the  commonwealth  was  situated  in  its  earlier  ages  made  this  abso- 
lutely necessary.  It  possessed  none  of  those  artificial  modes  of 
defence  so  generally  employed  by  the  modern  nations.  The  im- 
provements of  modern  warfare,  which  substitute  skill  so  often  in 
the  place  of  valor, — ^the  fortifications  of  our  modern  cities,  which 
render  them,  in  some  measure,  independent  of  the  personal  exer- 
tions of  those  who  defend  them, — ^had  not  been  introduced  amorigst 
this  virtuous  people.  Those  refinements,  also,  in  the  arts  and  man- 
ufactures which  exchange  the  little  enjoyments  of  private  comfort 
for  the  higher  feelings  of  public  happiness,  and  even  that  progress 
in  the  sciences,  which,  however  excellent  in  its  general  consequen- 
ces, encourages  certainly  a  spirit  of  exclusion  most  uncongenial  to 
public  exertion, — all  these  werp  either  unknown  or  despised  in  the 
severer  ages  of  the  Roman  republic. 

Next  to  this  care  of  the  mother,  or  the  female  tutor,  in  instilling 
the  rigid  principle  of  patriotic  virtue,  a  very  remarkable  degree  of 
attention  appears  to  have  been  bestowed  by  the  Romans  in  accus- 
toming their  children  to  correctness  of  language  and  purity  of  ex- 
pression. Cicero  informs  us  that  the  Gracchi  were  educated  non 
tarn  in  gremio  quam  in  sermone  matris.  And  in  speaking  of  Cu- 
rio, who  was  one  of  the  best  orators  of  his  time,  he  adds,  that 
without  possessing  the  rules  of  his  art,  and  without  any  knowledge 
of  the  laws,  he  had  attained  to  eminence  f  merely  from  the  ele- 
gance and  purity  of  bis  diction. 

This  attention  to  the  language  of  children  may  appear,  in  these 
modern  days,  an  absurd  and  useless  refinement.  Among  the  Ro- 
mans it  was  not  thought  so.     They  were  well  aware  how  much 


*  **  Memoria  teneo  solitom  ipsam  oarrare,  se  in  pnma  jaTentA  studinm  phi* 
losophiiB  ac  juris  ultra  quam  concessum  Romano  ac  Senaiori  haussisse,  ni  pm- 
dentia  matris  incensum  ac  flagrantem  animum  coercuisset"  —  Tacitus  AgrU 
Vit.y  c.  iv. 

t  In  Libro  de  Claris  Oratoribas.    Al.  edit.,  folio,  vol.  ii.  p.  257. 
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the  man  is  influenced  by  the  earliest  impressions  and  habits  of  in- 
fancy. They  suspected,  and  not  without  just  grounds,  that  they 
who  became  familiar  with  the  language  and  expressions  of  tlieir 
slaves,  were  likely  to  be  initiated  also  in  their  vices,  and  to  become 
reconciled  to  their  ideas  of  servility  and  dependence.  That  iir- 
banity  upon  which  tliis  people  so  much  prided  themselves  in  the 
more  advanced  periods  of  tlie  commonwealth,  was  nothing  else 
than  a  certain  manly  elegance  which  distinguished  the  Roman  citi- 
zens from  those  nations  whom  they  accounted  barbarous.  This 
elegance  was  particularly  evinced  in  their  speech  and  gestures, 
and  it  was  one  of  their  first  objects  to  form  their  youth  with  those 
qualities  in  which  they  most  piqued  themselves  in  excelling.  To 
accustom  a  child  to  speak  in  a  manly  manner  is,  in  fact,  no  unlikely 
method  of  teaching  him  to  act  so.*  But  this  attention  to  the 
language  of  their  youth  had  another  source  among  the  Romans. 
It  was  by  the  art  of  eloquence,  by  the  power  which  that  talent 
gave  them  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  the  influence  which  it 
possessed  in  the  open  deliberations  of  the  popular  assemblies,  that 
the  young  Romans  could  alone  rise  to  eminence,  to  office,  and  to 
dignity.  History  is  full  of  examples  of  men  who,  by  their  excel- 
lence in  this  talent  alone,  had  risen  from  the  lowest  condition 
amongst  the  plebeians,  to  the  highest  ranks  in  the  state.  To  ii)stil, 
therefore,  at  an  early  age,  the  elements  of  elocution,  and  to  habit- 
uate the  youth  to  those  studies  properly  called  forensic^  was  one 
great  object  of  the  Roman  education.  As  an  exercise  of  memory, 
the  children  were  taught  to  repeat  the  laws  of  the  XII  Tables, 
and  they  were  accustomed  very  early  to  plead  fictitious  causes. 
Plutarch  tells  us,  in  his  life  of  the  younger  Cato,  that,  among  the 
sports  or  plays  of  the  Roman  children,  one  was  that  of  pleadbg 
causes  before  a  mock  tribunal,  and  accusing  and  defending  a  crimi- 
nal in  all  the  accustomed  forms  of  judicial  procedure. 

The  exercises  of  the  body  were  likewise  particularly  attended 
to.  Wrestling,  running,  boxing,  swimming,  using  the  bow  and 
javelin,  managing  the  horse,  and,  in  short,  whatever  might  harden 
the  body  and  increase  its  strength  and  activity,  were  all  reckoned 
necessary  parts  of  education.  Most  of  these  warlike  exercises 
were  practised  daily  in  the  Campus  Martius.  The  elder  Cato  not 
only  instructed  his  son  in  grammar,  and  in  the  study  of  the  law, 
but  taught  him  also  all  these  athletic  accomplishments. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen,  which  was  the  period  when  the  young 
Roman  assumed  the  toga  virilism  the  youth  was  committed  by  his 
father  to  the  care  of  one  of  the  masters  or  public  professors  of 
rhetoric,  whom  he  attended  constantly  to  the  forum,  and  there  em- 
ployed himself  in  taking  notes  from  the  speakers,  of  whose  ha* 
rangues  he  afterwards  gave  an  account  to  his  preceptor. 


*  "  Talis  homiDibus  oratio  qaalis  vita."    Seneca  Epist  114 
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It  must  not  appear  extraordinary  that  this  mode  of  education 
should  have  been  common  to  all  the  young  patricians,  whether 
their  inclination  led  them  to  the  camp  or  to  the  bar ;  for  as  every 
citizen  of  Rome  was  a  branch  of  its  legislative  system,  the  profes- 
sion of  arms  became  no  apology  for  the  want  of  that  ability  of 
maintaining  the  rights  of  the  state  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people, 
which  was  equally  necessary  with  the  capacity  of  defending  them 
in  the  field.  If  a  public  officer  was  accused,  it  was  reckoned 
shameful  if  he  could  not  himself  give  an  account  of  his  conduct, 
and  plead  his  own  cause.  A  senator  who  could  not  support  his 
opinion  by  the  ingenuity  of  argument  or  force  of  eloquence,  was 
ati  object  of  contempt  to  the  people.  "  Parum  fuit  in  senatu 
breviter  censere,  nisi  qui  ingenio  et  eloquentia  sententiam  suam  te- 
neretur ;  disertum  haberi,  pulchrum  et  gloriosum,  sed  contra  mu- 
tum  et  elinguem  videri  deforme  habebatur."  But  it  was  not  alone 
the  cultivation  of  eloquence  which  was  esteemed  a  necessary  part 
of  education.  It  was  reckoned  dishonorable  for  any  person  of  the 
patrician  rank  not  to  have  thoroughly  studied  the  laws  and  the  con* 
stitution  of  his  country.  In  one  of  the  laws  of  the  Roman  pan- 
dects, an  anecdote  is  recorded  of  Sulpitius,  a  gentleman  of  the 
patrician  order,  who  had  occasion  to  resort  for  advice  to  Quintus 
Mucius  Scaevola,  then  the  most  eminent  lawyer  in  Rome.  Though 
otherwise  an  accomplished  orator,  Sulpitius  had  neglected  the  study 
of  the  law,  and,  from  ignorance  of  the  technical  terms,  he  did  not 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  Scaevola's  opinion;  upon  which  he 
received  from  the  lawyer  this  memorable  reproof,  "  that  it  was  a 
shame  for  a  patrician,  a  nobleman,  and  an  orator,  to  be  ignorant  of 
that  law  in  which  he  was  so  particularly  concerned."  Sulpitius 
felt  the  reproach,  and  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence, 
in  which  he  became  so  eminent  as,  in  Cicero's  opinion,  to  excel 
Scaevola  himself.* 

To  be  an  accomplished  gentleman,  therefore,  it  was  necessary 
among  the  Romans  to  be  an  accomplished  lawyer  and  orator;  and 
what  were  the  requisites  for  attaining  eminence  in  those  depart- 
ments, we  may  learn  From  the  writings  of  Cicero,  Quintilian,  and 
the  younger  Pliny.  The  pains  those  illustrious  men  bestowed  to 
arrive  at  that  excellence  which  distinguished  them,  appear  almost 
incredible  to  those  bred  up  in  the  less  laborious  efforts  of  modem 
literature.  Pliny,  in  speaking  of  his  public  orations,  which  he 
always  committed  to  writing,  describes  thus  the  labor  of  their  revi- 
sion : — "  Nullum  emendandi  genus  omitto  ;  ac  primum  quae  scrips! 
mecum  ipse  pertracto ;  deinde  duobus  aut  tribus  lego,  mox  aliis 
trado  adnotanda,  notasque  eorum  si  dubito  cum  uno  rursus  aut  al- 
tero  pensito ;  novissim6  pluribus  recito ;  ac  si  quid  mihi  credis 
acerrime  emendo ;  cogito  quam  sit  magnum  dare  aliquid  in  manus 


*  Digest,  lib.  i.  tit.  ii.  sec.  43. 
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hominum,  nee  persuadere  mihi  possum  Don  et  cum  multis  et  s«pe 
tractandum  quod  placere  et  semper  et  omnibus  cupias.* 

Such  were  the  pains  bestowed  by  Pliny  to  attain  the  character 
of  an  accomplished  writer, — a  degree  of  industry,  however,  for 
which  he  does  not  seem  to  claim  any  extraordinary  merit  as  for  a 
labor  uncommon  amongst  the  authors  of  his  time.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  same  author,  speaking  of  the  studies  of  his  uncle  the 
elder.  Pliny,  modestly  styles  himself  an  indolent  man,  when  com- 
pared to  that  prodigy  of  industry  and  application,  with  the  mannef 
of  whose  singular  life  \v0  shall  become  more  intimately  acquainted 
when  treating  of  the  state  of  philosophy  among  the  Romans. 

When  an  attention  to  rhetoric  and  the  art  of  composition  was 
thus  once  introduced,  the  progress  of  general  literature  in  the  Ro- 
man republic  was  singularly  rapid ;  and  it  may  here  be  made  an 
object  of  pleasing  as  well  as  of  useful  investigation,  to  attempt  a 
brief  delineation  of  the  progress  of  literature  amongst  this  remark- 
able people,  from  its  earliest  stages  to  its  highest  advancement, 
shortly  remarking,  as  we  proceed,  tlie  peculiar  genius  and  charac- 
ter of  the  principal  authors  who  have  become  distinguished  under 
Its  different  eras.  Superficial,  certainly,  and  imperfect  every  ac- 
count of  this  kind  must  be,  from  that  brevity  which  the  nature  of 
our  plan  demands. 

The  poetical  spirit  ajppears  almost  coeval  with  the  very  rudest 
condition  of  society.  Other  branches  of  human  knowledge  which 
have  arisen  in  the  gradual  progress  of  improvement, '  have  owed 
their  origin  to  the  wandering  and  adventurous  spirit  of  the  species, 
or  to  the  wants  and  sufferings  of  mankind ;  but  poetry  seems  to 
have  been  created  with  man,  and  is  contemporaneous  with  his  Ian 
guage ;  and  what  is  more  remarkable,  it  is  in  this  early  age  that 
poetry  often  assumes  its  highest  character,  and  arrives  at  its  great- 
est perfection. 

Language^  in  the  early  periods  of  every  nation,  is  in  a  very  rude 
condition,  and  it  is  in  this  imperfection  and  apparent  barrenness  of 
the  language  that  we  shall  find  one  cause  for  the  lofty  tone  as- 
sumed by  the  poetry.  The  words  are  few  but  they  are  invariably 
expressive.  They  are  descriptive  of  the  strongest  passions,  of  the 
deepest  feelings  of  the  human  heart — of  patriotism  and  valor,  of 
grief  and  joy,  of  triumph  and  despair,  of  love  and  hatred ;— of 
such  feelings  as  are  to  be  found  amongst  every  uncultivated  peo- 
ple— when  nature  is  certainly  comparatively  m  a  savage  state  ;   but 


*  I  neglect  no  possible  mode  of  correction  and  emendation;  and  in  the  fiftt 
place,  afler  I  itave  written  an  oration,  1  carefully  revise  it  by  myself;  I  then  read 
It  over  to  two  or  three  friends ;  afterwards  I  submit  it  to  others  for  their  anno- 
tations,  and  if  I  doubt  the  justice  of  their  criticisms,  I  canvass  them  with  each ; 
lastly,  I  recite  the  oration  to  a  large  assembly  of  my  friends;  and  believe,  even 
afler  this,  I  carefully  reconsider  and  revise  it.  I  hold  it  no  light  matter  to 
come  before  the  public ;  nor  can  I  persuade  myself  that  less  pains  are  requisite 
on  the  part  of  an  orator  who  aims  at  general  and  lasting  approbation." 
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when  none  of  those  fantastic  and  artificial  ideas,  and  therefore 
none  of  those  low  and  insipid  expressions  have  been  introduced, 
which  invariably  accompany  the  process  of  luxury  and  refinement. 
In  the  ancient  languages  of  a  rude  people  we  find  no  redundancy 
of  expletives,  no  unnecessary  words,  no  unmeaning  synonymes; 
because  language  is  formed  to  describe  wh^t  passes  in  the  minds, 
or  before  the  eyes  of  those  who  use  it.  Even  in  their  common 
discourse,  and  still  more  in  their  war-songs,  or  their  solemn  ha- 
rangues, the  speakers  were  actually  compelled  to  be  nervous,  con- 
cise, and  frequently  metaphorical.  The  high-flown  and  figurative 
style  must  have  then  become  as  much  a  matter  of  necessity,  owing 
to  the  barrenness  of  the  language,  as  the  effect  of  taste  or  imagm- 
ation.  When  man  first  found  himself  in  society,  the  Almighty,  in 
the  language  which  he  created  for  him,  did  not  furnish  him  with 
what  was  calculated  to  delineate  the  minuter  feelings  of  the  heart, 
or  the  more  detailed  and  delicate  scenery  of  nature;  but  with 
that  broad  and  bolder  pencil  which  could  describe  those  conflicting 
passions  which  then  tore  his  mind,  or  those  awful  solitudes  with 
which  he  was  then  surrounded. 

In  the  infancy  of  any  people,  and  consequently  in  the  infancy 
of  their  language,  we  must  also  recollect  that  there  are  none  of 
those  arbitrary  rules  of  composition,  which  the  progress  of  litera- 
ture has  introduced.  The  eflect  of  these  is  often  to  trammel  the 
flights  of  genius,  and  often  to  shelter  the  efibrts  of  mediocrity. 
Those  in  the  community  of  moderate  genius,  or  comparatively 
lower  talents,  are  encouraged  to  intrude  their  minor  efibrts  into 
notice,  whilst  the  retired  spirits,  whose  genius  and  talents  fit 
them  for  a  higher  course,  will  not  stoop  to  such  unequal  compe- 
tition. 

There  is  yet  one  other  cause  of  the  excellence  of  early  poetry, 
which,  before  proceeding  to  that  of  the  Romans,  we  may  very 
briefly  notice:  I  mean  that  which  is  generally  to  be  found  in  the 
character  and  habits  of  the  poet  himself,  and  in  the  circumstance 
of  their  poems  having  been  addressed  to  the  whole  body  of  the 
people.  A  moment's  reflection  will  show  that  these  two  circum- 
stances must,  in  a  great  measure,  form  the  style  of  the  national 
poetry,  and,  of  course,  regulate  the  tone  of  the  national  taste. 

In  reading  the  Agamemnon  of  ^schylus,  who  is  there  that  will 
not  discover  that  he  is  perusing  the  poetry  of  a  warrior,  who  felt 
in  the  memory  of  the  battles  in  which  he  has  fought,  the  full  force 
of  his  own  energetic  descriptions,  who  lived  in  the  midst  of  the 
scenery  which  he  paints  firom,  and  who  addressed  himself  not  to 
any  particular  set  of  men  who  regulated  the  public  taste,  not  to 
the  senate,'  to  the  academy,  or  to  the  camp  alone,  but  directed  his 
efforts  to  the  great  body  of  the  Athenian  people,  from  whose 
feelings,  and  whose  taste,  he  looked  for  his  proudest  and  most  last- 
ing applause.     When  we  dwell  with  enthusiasm  on  the  sublimity 
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of  the  Scandinavian  sages,  or  the  eloquence  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can warriors,  we  are  tracing  the  very  same  effects  produced  by 
the  same  causes  above  enumerated.  The  poets  lived  and  wrote  ia 
the  midst  of  that  sublime  scenery  from  which  they  drew  their 
noblest  pictures:  they  were' themselves  free,  and  they  felt  deeply 
the  passions  which  agitate  the  mind  in  the  ruder  periods  of  society, 
and  they  addressed  their  equals  in  the  body  of  the  people,  who 
knew  well  how  to  distinguish  their  errors,  and  appreciate  their 
success. 

The  history  of  this  delightful  art,  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  more 
modern  times,  will,  as  we  trace  its  future  progress,  be  found  to 
exemplify  in  a  striking  manner  the  truth  of  these  remarks. 
Among  all  nations,  as  has  been  said,  the  first  dawning  of  the  liter- 
aiy  spirit  is  shown  in  poetical  composition.  The  Roman  yvarrior,  - 
like  the  Indian,  or  the  Gothic,  had  his  war-songs,  which  celebrated 
his  sagacity  in  council  and  his  triumphs  in  the  field.  But  none  of 
these  relics  of  the  first  Roman  poetry  have  reached  our  days. 
After  the  establishment  of  a  closer  political  union,  dnd  the  intro- 
duction of  a  national  religion,  if  the  nation  subsists,  as  in  the  early 
ages  of  Rome,,  by  agriculture,  their  poetr}'  assumes  a  new  char- 
acter. The  verses  in  praise  of  the  gods,  whom  they  believed 
to  preside  over  the  year,  and  to  regulate  the  iruitfulness  of  the 
seasons,  and  the  rude  but  joyful  songs  which  commemorated  the 
close  of  the  harvest,  were  examples  of  this  second  style.  These 
last  are  particularly  mentioned  by  Livy  under  tlie  name  of  the 
Versus  Fescennini,  which  were  sung  alternately  by  the  laborers, 
and  which  were  composed  in  a  strain  of  rude  and  mirthful  poetry, 
but  not  unsparingly  tinged  with  ribaldry  and  licentiousness. 

About  the  390th  year  of  Rome,  the  city  had  been  reduced  to 
extreme  distress  by  a  pestilence,  and  an  uncommon  method  was 
adopted  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  in  sending  into  Etruria 
for  drolls  or  stage-dancers.  The  dances  •  of  these  Etrurians,  ac- 
cording to  Livy,  were  not  ungraceful,  and  the  Roman  youth  readily 
learned  to  imitate  their  performances,  adding  to  them  their  own 
fescennine  ballads,  which  they  recited  to  the  sound  of  music  with 
appropriate  gestures.  Here  evidently  was  the  first  rise  of  dra- 
matic performances  amongst  the  Romans;  but,  as  yet,  all  was 
rude  and  imperfect,  and  they  were  altogether  ignorant  of  the  reg- 
ular structure  of  a  dramatic  composition.  This  they  acquired  the 
first  idea  of  from  the  Greeks.  Euripides  and  Sophocles  had 
flourished  nearly  1 60  years,  and  Menander  above  50  years,  before 
this  period.  The  dramatic  poem  was,  at  this  time,  in  the  highest 
celebrity  in  Greece,  and  was  at  length,  about  the  year  of  Rome 
514,  introduced  into  that  commonwedth  by  Livius  Andronicus,  a 
Greek  slave. 

To  Livius  Andronicus,  whose  compositions,  in  the  judgment  of 
Cicero,  did  not  merit  a  second  perusal,  succeeded  Naevius  and 
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Ennius.*  Nsvius,  probably,  only  imitated  and  improved  upon 
the  rude  compositions  of  Andronicus ;  but  Ennius  was  the  first 
who,  as  Lucretius  tells  us,  deserved  a  lasting  crown  from  the 

Muses  : — 


-Enniufl  qai  primus  ameno 


Detulit  ex  Heiicone  perenni  fronde  coronam."  t 
The  fragments  of  Ennius  which  have  come  down  to  our  time 
illustrate  strongly  the  observations  which  we  have  above  made  on 
the  character  of  the  early  poetical  productions  of  most  rude 
nations.  His  poetry  is  bold  and  energetic ;  his  sentiments  (^ten 
noble  :  his  diction  careless  but  vigorous  ;  his  versification  rude  and 
imperfect ;  he  trusted  to  his  genius  for  his  future  fame,  and  left 
the  niceties  of  art  and  versification  to  his  more  polished  descend- 
ants. One  of  these  has  finely  drawn  his  character  in  a  sbgle 
line: — 

«  Ennius  ingemo  mazimus,  arte  radis.  " 

Ovid.  Tmf.  book  ii.  ▼.  453. 

From  the  time  of  Ennius,  dramatic  poetry  made  a  rapid  ad- 
vancement ;  for  the  intercourse  with  Greece,  after  the  Punic  wars, 
had  an  almost  immediate  effect  in  promoting  tlie  literary  spirit, 
which  first  evinced  itself  in  the  improvement  of  the  drama. 

<<  Post  Punica  bella  ouietus  qusrere  cepit, 
duid  Sophocles  et  Thespis  et  Jl^scbylus  utile  ferrent.'* 

Then  arose  Plautusy  the  first  who  may  be  said  to  have  propos- 
ed to  himself  nature  as  his  model,  but  nature  in  so  low  and  coarse 
an  aspect  as  to  make  us  feel  often  more  disgusted  than  delighted 
with  the  vulgar  fidelity  of  his  pictures.  It  is,  indeed,  something 
like  a  profanation  of  the  name  of  nature,  to  believe  that  those 
authors  who  have  studied  in  the  very  lowest  school  of  vice  and 


*  Ennius  was  a  genius  of  very  uncommon  powers  from  nature ,  and  these 
he  had  improved  by  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Greek  literature.  He  com^ 
posed,  in  hexameter  verse,  the  Annals  of  the  Punic  War ;  a  poem  on  Scipio ; 
a  book  of  Epigrams  or  Inscriptions :  and  above  forty  dramatic  pieces  in  lambie 
verse ;  of  all  these,  nothing  but  a  few  fragments  remain.  Like  most  original 
|[eniuses,  he  was  abundantly  conscious  of  his  own  merits,  as  appears  from  the 
inscription  he  composed  for  a  statue  of  himself : — 

**  Aspice  O  cives  senis  Ennii  imagtnis  formam. 

Hie  vestrum  panxit  maxima  facta  patrum. 

Nemo  me  lacrimis  decoret,  neque  tunera  fletn. 

Faxit.  cur.?  volitovivu  per  ora  virAm." 
The  following  picturesque   description  of  the  dead  of  night,  by  Ennius,  b 
the  production  of  a  sublime  imagination  : — 

"  Mundus  cgbU  vastus  constitit  silentio. 

Ex  Neptunus  sqdvus  undis  asperis  pausam  detit 

Sol  equis  iter  repressit  ungulis  volantibus ; 

Consistere  amnes  perennes,  arbores  vento  vacant." 

There  are  many  beautiful  single  lines  to  be  found  scattered  amongst  th«  Sng* 
ments  which  have  reached  our  time,  but  few  perfect  passages, 
t  **  Ennius,  who  robbed  the  Heliconian  fount 
Of  the  first  bays  to  deck  his  honored  front.*' 
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profligacy,  who  have  copied  human  raanners  in  their  most  degrad- 
ed condition,  have  had  nature  for  their  model.  These  observa- 
tions are  particularly  applicable  to  the  dramatic  works  of  Plautus, 
who  has  described  nature  not  as  she  reaUy  was,  but  as  transfigured 
by  the  vice  and  impurity  of  man.  The  general  Latinity  of  rlau- 
tus  is  nervous  and  concise.  It  is  purfe,  it  is  sometimes,  perhaps, 
elegant,  when  we  understand  purity  in  opposition  to  the  being 
florid  or  figurative  ;  but  it  is  too  crowded  with  Grae'cisms,  and  the 
wit  is  too  coarse  and  licentious,  not  to  reflect  somewhat  of  the 
t^ame  character  on  the  style. 

"('.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  no  remains  of  the  dramatic  works 
of  Caecilius,  an  author  who  improved  so  highly  on  the  comedy 
of  Plautus,  that  Cicero  declares  him  perhaps  the  best  of  the  comic 
writers. 

Terence  made  his  first  appearance  when  Caecilius  was  at  the 
height  of  his  reputation.  It  is  said  that,  when  he  offered  his  first 
play  to  the  iEdiles,  they  sent  him  with  it  to  Caecilius  for  his  judg- 
ment of  the  piece.  Caecilius  was  then  at  supper  ;  and  as  the 
young  bard  was  very  meanly  dressed,  he  was  bid  to  sit  behind  on 
a  low  stool,  and  to  read  his  composition.  Scarcely,  however,  had 
he  read  a  few  sentences,  when  Caicilius  desired  him  to  approach, 
and  placed  him  at  the  table  next  to  himself.  His  reputation  arose 
at  once  to  such  a  height,  that  his  '^  Eunuchus,"  on  its  first  appear- 
ance, was  publicly  performed  twice  each  day.* 

There  is  in  the  comedy  of  Terence  a  tone  of  truth  and  nature 
which  distinguishes  all  its  parts.  It  is  discernible  in  the  general 
simplicity  of  the  plot,  in  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  his  char 
acters,  in  the  perfect  purity  and  familiar  elegance  of  his  language. 
But  what  Terence  wanted  was  that  strong  command  of  ludricrous 
imagery,  that  vis  comicay  or  comic  energy,  which  is  firequently  to 
be  traced  in  Plautus. 

There  were  four  different  species  of  comedy  among  the  Ro  • 
mans: — the  Comadia  Togata^  or  Prastextata;  the  Comotdia  Tab- 
emaria;  the  ^tellancB;  and  the  Mimi.  The  Togata  or  Praetex 
tata  admitted  serious  personages,  and  was  probably  of  the  nature 
of  the  modern  sentimental  comedy.  The  comedies  of  Terence 
may  probably  be  numbered  in  this  class.  The  Comoedia  Taber 
naria  was  a  representation  of  ordinaiy  life,  and  had  nothing  of 
dignity  in  its  composition,  though  it  did  not  descend  to  buffoonery. 
The  Comoediae  Atellanae  were  pieces  which  were  not  committed 
to  writing.  The  actors  had  the  outlines  of  the  comedy  prescribed 
to  them,  and  the  subject  of  the  different  scenes ;  but  they  filled 


*  Terence  was  contemporary  with  Scipio  and  Lelius,  and  is  said  to  haTB  owed 
a  great  deal  to  their  conversation  and  critical  advice.  Nay,  Cicero  tells  os  that 
it  was  rumored  that  some  of  these  comedies  which  pass  under  the  name  of 
Terence  were  actually  written  by  Scipio  and  Lelios,  partionlarly  the  Hemutoii' 
Timroumenos,  and  the  Adelphi. 
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up  the  dialougue  from  their  own  imaginations,  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  the  pieces  of  Italian  comedy  performed  at  Paris  in  the  last 
century.  This  species  of  representation,  as  it  required  more 
true  genius  in  the  actor  than  any  other  department  of  dramatic 
performance,  was  appropriated  to  the  higher  classes  of  the  Ro- 
man youth,  who  would  not  permit  the  ordinary  comedians  to 
attempt  it. 

The  Mimi  have  been  particularly  described  in  an  earlier  part 
>)f  this  work,  in  treating  of  the  state  of  the  dramatic  art  amongst 
Oie  Greeks.  They  consisted  of  pieces  of  comedy  of  the  very 
t>west  species,  more  properly  farces  or  entertainments  of  buffoon- 
ery, from  which  all  dignity,  and  not  unfrequently  all  decorum  was 
oanished  ;  yet  as  the  desire  of  variety  in  the  compositions  of  art 
m\\  excite  to  new  experiments,  we  find  the  Roman  actors  would, 
in  the  middle  of  the  performance  of  a  mimus,  surprise  and  delight 
their  audience  by  some  unexpected  stroke  of  the  pathetic.  The 
Roman  tragedy  had  arrived,  we  are  informed  by  some  authors,  at 
a  very  higli  pitch  of  excellence,  more  particularly  in  the  works  of 
Attius  and  Pacuvius.  Of  these,  unfortunately,  not  a  vestige  has 
been  preserved,  and  all  of  this  species  of  poetry  which  have 
reached  our  time,  are  some  very  indifferent  tragedies  published 
under  the  name  of  Seneca. 

We  see  from  this  short  review  of  the  origin  of  literature  amongst 
the  Romans, 'that  its  earliest  efforts  were  exclusively  confined  to 
dramatic  composition.*  The  Romans,  In  a  word,  borrowed  their 
literature  from  Greece,  and  first  attempted  the  species  of  litera- 
ture then  most  popular  in  Greece ;  if,  indeed,  their  Plautus  and 
Terence,  and  the  rest,  did  more  than  translate  or  adapt  the  then 
most  popular  pieces  of  the  Greek  stage.  It  was  not  until  the  golden 
age  of  Augustus,  that,  by  the  revolutions  which  then  took  place 
in  the  public  taste,  the  other  high  departments  of  literature  were 
introduced  at  Rome.     It  has  been  observed  by  Paterculus,  that 


**  Some  of  the  Roman  acton  were  men  of  the  most  respectable  chara'iter 
^sopus  was  the  Garrick  of  Rome,  and  enjoyed,  like  him,  the  countena  ice 
and  friendship  of  Uie  most  respectable  men  of  his  country.  He  excelled  in 
tragedy,  and  was  in  this  department  the  most  celebrated  actor  that  had  eve.* 
appeared  on  the  Roman  stage.  Cicero  experienced  the  advantages  of  hi« 
friendship  and  talents,  daring  his  exile ;  for  iEsopas  being  engaged  in  a  part 
wherein  there  were  several  passages  Uiat  might  be  applied  to  Cicero's  misfor- 
tunes, this  excellent  tragedian  pronounced  them  with  so  peculiar  and  affecting 
an  emphasis  that  the  whole  audience  immediately  took  up  the  allusion,  and  it 
had  a  better  effect,  as  Cicero  himself  acknowledges,  than  any  thing  his  own  elo- 
quence could  have  expressed  for  the  same  purpose.  But  it  is  not  in  this  instance 
alone  that  Cicero  was  obliged  to  iEsopus,  as  it  was  bjr  the  advantage  of  his 
precepts  and  example  that  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his  oratorical  lame,  and 
improved  himself  in  the  art  of  elocution.  The  high  value  which  the  Romans 
set  upon  the  talents  of  this  pathetic  actor  appears  by  the  immense  estate  which 
he  acoaired  in  his  profession :  he  died  worth  nearly  200,000/.  He  left  a  soo 
behina  him,  whose  remarkable  extravagance  is  recorded  by  Horace,  Sat.  3.  bii 
«i.  V.  239. 
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the  era  of  the  perfection  of  Roman  literature  was  the  age  of 
Cicero,  but  this  he  extends  to  take  in  all  those  authors  of  the  pre- 
ceding age  whom  Cicero  might  have  seen,  and  all  the  succeeding 
Eeriod  who  might  have  seen  him.  But  the  era  of  the  highest 
terary  splendor  amongst  the  Romans  was,  in  truth,  not  of  such 
long  duration.  It  continued  above  a  century.  We  shall  take  a 
brief  review  of  the  most  celebrated  both  of  the  prose  and  poetic 
writers,  beginning  with  the  former. 

Pliny,  Cicero,  and  Quintilian  have  all  spoken  in  very  high  terms 
of  the  writings  of  the  elder  Cato.  His  principal  works  were  his- 
torical, but  of  these  notliing  remains.  Many  of  his  fragments, 
however,  have  come  down  to  us,  and  of  these  the  most  entire  are 
some  parts  of  his  treatise  De  Re  Rusticdy  in  which  he  was  imi- 
tated by  Varro,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  good  writers  amongst 
the  Romans. 

The  works  of  Varro  were  extremely  voluminous.  They  con- 
sisted of  many  treatises  on  subjects  of  morals,  politics,  and  natural 
history )  of  these,  only  his  books  De  Re  Rustica  have  reached 
the  present  time,  and  these  are  chiefly  valuable,  not  for  any  par- 
ticular merit  attaching  either  to  the  style  or  to  the  composition, 
but  for  their  curious  and  accurate  details  on  the  subject  oi  Roman 
agriculture.* 

Amongst  the  most  eminent  prose  writers,.  Sallust,  in  point  of 
time,  comes  next  to  Varro.  As  to  the  matter  ofc  his  writings, 
they  have  been,  both  by  his  own  age  and  by  the  judgment  of  the 
present  day,  declared  excellent.  There  is  to  be  discerned  in 
them  a  depth  of  judgment,  a  shrewdness  of  remark  resulting  from 
his  accurate  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  an  admirable  talent 
for  the  delineation  of  character,  which  are  all  qualifications  emi- 
nently requisite  in  a  good  historian.  But  in  regard  to  the  manner 
adopted  in  his  works,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  favorably.  In 
his  anxiety  to  imitate  the  energetic  brevitv  of  Thucydides,  he 
has  fallen  into  an  overstrained  conciseness  of  expression,  an  affec- 
tation of  uncommon  idioms,  and  a  studied  adoption  of  antiquated 
phraseology,  which  render  his  style  frequently  obscure,  and  always 
unnatural.  This  is  the  more  unpardonable,  as  he  lived  in  those 
times  in  which  the  Roman  language  was  in  its  highest  purity. 
All  imitations  in  style  are  objectionable,  and  indicate  a  servility 
and  littleness  of  mind  rarely  found  united  to  real  talent.  But  to 
imitate  in  one  language  the  peculiar  idiom  or  particular  style  of 
any  favorite  author  who  writes "  in  another,  is  of  all  imitations  the 
most  unnatural,  and  the  least  likely  to  be  attended  with  success. 
Infinitely  superior  to  the  manner  of  writing  which  we  find  m 


•  Cicero,  however,  speaks  highly  of  the  other  works  of  Varro.  "  Tu  iBtatma 
jMLtrisB,  tu  descriptiones  temporum,  tu  sacrornin  jura,  tn  sacerdotam,  tu  doinea- 
ticainy  tu  bellicam  discipltnam,  tu  sedem  regionum,  locorum,  tu  omnium  divin 
arum  humanarumque  rerum,  nomina,  genera,  officia,  causas  aperuisti." 
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Sallust,  is  that  of  Caesar.  Endowed  by  nature  with  what  we  may 
truly  term  genius,  this  extraordinary  man  was  destined  to  excel  in 
every  thing  to  which  he  turned  the  powers  of  his  mind.  Unri- 
valled in  military  enterprise,  of  first  rate  talents  as  a  public 
speaker,  engrossed  incessantly  in  those  various  and  agitating  occu- 
pations which  attend  the  life  of  an  active  general  and  intriguing 
politician,  he  still  found  time  to  compose  those  celebrated  Com- 
mentaries, which,  in  their  own  style  as  military  annals,  have  never 
been  excelled.  To  require  in  the  writings  of  Csesar  those  qualifi- 
cations which  we  look  for  in  the  graver  productions  of  a  professed 
historian,  would  be  to  mistake  entirely  the  character  of  the  work. 
Composed  in  the  midst  of  the  bustle  of  a  camp,  and  written  prob- 
ably in  those  few  hurried  hours  which  fill  up  the  intervals  occur- 
ring in  military  operations,  they  aim  at  no  higher  merit  than  that 
of  being  a  faithful  delineation  of  his  campaigns  in  Gaul.  As 
such,  in  that  interest  which  is  created  by  the  talents  and  success 
of  their  author,  as  well  as  in  perspicuity  of  narration  and  elegance 
and  purity  of  style,  they  have  ever  remained  unrivalled. 

Different  from  any  of  the  prose  writers  above  spoken  of,  but 
combining  more  excellent  virtues  than  are  to  be  found  in  them  aU, 
was  Titus  Livius,  the  father,  as  he  has  been  called,  of  Roman  histo- 
ry. Of  one  hundred  and  forty  books  which  he  had  completed,  only 
thirty-five  have  reached  our  time.  There  is  certainly  to  be  found 
in  this  writer  a  gravity,  it  might  almost  be  called  a  ftiajesty, 
throughout  his  narration — ^a  sagacity  in  his  ^remarks,  although  not 
frequently  intruded — and  a  finished  eloquence  in  the  speeches  not 
unsparingly  scattered  through  his  history,  which  countenance,  in 
a  great  degree,  those  high  eulogiums  which  Quintilian,  and  in  a 
later  age  Casaubon,  have  pronounced  on  him.  There  is  not,  in- 
deed, to  be  found  amongst  the  Greeks  any  historian,  who,  with 
equal  political  judgment,  perspicuity  of  arrangement,  and  a  happy 
selection  of  the  most  important  facts,  possesses  so  wonderful  an 
eloquence  of  expression.* 

In  the  decline  of  Roman  literature,  we  find  many  historians — 
but  amongst  these,  few  of  great  character:  yet  Tacitus  alone 
would  suffice  to  make  the  age  he  belonged  to,  illustrious  in  litera- 
ture. This  great  writer,  however,  (although  his  merits  as  an  histo- 
rian have-  been  universally  acknowledged,)  has   some  prominent 


*  May,  our  old  English  poet,  in  his  tra^dy  of  Agrippina,  has  the  following 
beaatifal  eulogium  of  historical  composition,  which  cannot  be  applied  to  anj 
author  with  more  propriety  than  to  Livy. 

"  His  style  is  nill  and  princely, 

Stately  and  absolute  beyond  whate*er 

These  eyes  have  seen ;  and  Rome,  whose  majesty 

Is  there  described,  in  afler  times  shall  owe 

For  her  memorial  to  that  learned  pen 

More  than  to  all  those  fading  monuments 

Built  with  the  riches  of  the  spoiled  world." 
VOL.    !•  56 
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faults.  In  the  narrative  of  those  great  events  with  which  his  his* 
tory  is  occupied,  he  ascribes  too  much  to  the  operation  of  deep 
and  artful  schemes  of  policy.  His  ingenious  and  intrigumg  mind 
is  ever  restlessly  searching  in  the  regions  of  conjecture  for  some 
dark  or  mysterious  motive  of  conduct,  ascribing  too  little  to  the 
influence  of  more  simple  and  apparent  causes,  and  eager  to  grasp 
at  every  shadow  of  a  reason,  provided  it  be  sufEciently  uncommon 
or  unnatural.  Too  often  mere  probabilities  are  stated  as  demon- 
stratively certain,  and  bare  conjectures  assume  the  tone  of  decided 
truths.  In  addition  to  this  fault,  which  resulted  from  a  desire  of 
being  more  than  commonly  acute,  in  accounting  for  even  the  most 
trifling  events,  there  is  in  Tacitus  an  unnecessary  brevity,  and 
mysteriousness  of  style,  which  reminds  us  sometimes  of  the  same 
affectation  in  Sallust.  It  is  by  no  means  to  be  wondered  at  that 
an  author  whose  train  of  thought  is  so  uncommoa,  and  whose  lan- 
guage is  generally  so  concise,  should  not  unfrequently  require  a 
considerable  effort  to  be  understood  at  all.  And  it  would  be  well 
if  all  authors  would  recollect  that  they  are  writing  for  posterity, 
as  well  as  for  their  own  age;  that  their  works,  if  intrinsically  val- 
uable, will  be  read  when  time  shall  have  deprived  future  nations 
of  that  deep  and  critical  knowledge  of  the  language  in  which  they 
were  written  which  belongs  to  their  contemporaries;  and,  there- 
fore, that  the  most  simple  and  unambiguous  style  will  ever  be  the 
most  lasting.  Still,  however,  Tacitus  is,  in  many  respects,  an  un- 
rivalled historian,  and  it  is  the  effect  even  of  that  fault  above 
mentioned,  that  he  has  penetrated  with  more  acuteness  into  the 
secret  springs  of  human  policy,  and  developed  with  more  sagacity 
the  causes  of  great  events  than  most  others. 

Let  us  now  attend  to  the  character  and  merits  of  tlie  most  cele- 
brated of  the  Roman  poets. 

In  addition  to  the  dramatists  whom  we  have  already  adverted 
to,  the  only  poets  who  wrote  during  the  period  of  the  common- 
wealth were  Lucretius  and  Tibullus.  A  philosophic  poem  is,  of 
all  literary  productions,  the  least  likely  to  be  successful;  and  Lu- 
cretius, so  far  as  philosophy  is  concerned,  is  ponderous  and  verbose 
in  his  expression,  perplexed  in  his  meaning,  rugged  in  his  versifi- 
cation. He  had  in  him,  however,  the  materials  of  a  true  poet; 
and  not  unfrequently,  where  he  has  shaken  himself  loose  of  his 
unfortunate  subject,  he  rises  into  passages  of  uncommon  brilliancy. 
But  the  misfortune  is,  that  that  luxuriance  of  imagination  which 
is  the  very  soul  of  poetry,  appears  folly  and  absurdity  when  appli- 
ed to  philosophy.  The  Cardinal  de  Polignac,  in  his  JirUi'Lucre' 
this;  Buchanan  in  his  poem  De  Sphxrd;  and  Darwin,  in  his 
various  botanical,  mechanical,  and  philosopfiic  rhapsodies,  have  all 
strongly  corroborated  the  truth  of  this  observation.  All  of  them — 
and  in  no  common  degree  the  first — ^have  scattered  throughout  the 
rugged  materials  of  their  works  the  real  gems  of  poetry;  all  of 
them  evince  what  they  could  have  been  by  splendid  passages;  but 
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all  of  them  have  been  tied  down,  by  the  nature  of  theiF  subject, 
'  to  a  species  of  dry  ratiocination,  or  of  tedious  particularity,  which 
is  either  too  dull  to  be  convincing,  or  too  detailed  to  be  poetical. 
Lucretius  himself,  perhaps,  owes  hi^  ima/ortalitt  to  some  two  or 
\hree  hundred  glorious  lines,  altogether  parenthetical  as  regards 
bis  main  design. 

Catullus  was  the  contemporary  of  Lucretius.  The  character- 
istics of  his  poetry,  which  consisted  of  odes,  epigrams,  and  idylli- 
ums,  (and  which  was  entirely  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Greek 
school,)  appear  to  be  a  learned  purity  of  diction,  a  certain  ele- 
gance and  suavity  in  his  sentences,  a  virulent  and  biting  strain 
of  satire,  and,  in  his  amatory  pieces,  a  voluptuous  and  highly 
colored  imagery,  which  too  often  degenerates  into  broad  licentious- 
ness. 

In  the  succeeding  age  of  Augustus,  the  poetic  genius  of  the 
Romans  attained  to  the  pitch  of  its  highest  elevation.  Vii^il, 
Horace,  Ovid,  and  TibuUus,  were  all  contemporaries ;  and  it  may 
be  safely  asserted  -  that  these  poets,  in  their  several  departments, 
were  never  equalled  in  any  one  of  the  succeeding  ages  of  the 
empire.  ^ 

To  offer  here  a  minute  criticism  upon  the  poetry  of  Virgil  would 
be  both' unnecessary  and  impertinent.  Everyone,  on  this  head, 
has  read,  thought,  and  felt  for  himself.  Rising  into  the  sublime  in 
many  places  where  his  subject  naturally  demands  it;  tender  and 
pathetic  in  others,  where  the  situation  of  his  characters  calls  ne- 
cessarily for  these  touches  ;  luxuriant  yet  terse  in  his  descriptions 
of  scenery;  grave,  moral,  and  eloquent  in  his  sentiments,  and  at 
the  same  time  combining  and  regulating  all  these  uncommon  ex- 
cellences by  the  utmost  purity  and  correctness  of  taste,  it  was 
impossible  but  that  the  poet,  who  united  in  himself  such  various 
and  uncommon  powers,  should  have  been  the  admiration  of  his 
own,  and  the  model  to  succeeding,  ages. 

Horace,  the  friend  and  contemporary  of  Virgil,  is  to  be  consid- 
ered in  three  different  lights, — as  a  lyric  poet,  a  satirist,  and  a 
critic.  In  all  he  is  excellent.  In  his  odes,  he  has  greater  variety 
than  any  of  his  Greek  predecessors  appear  to  have  attained  ;  and 
he  has  probably  equalled  the  most  of  them  in  their  several  depart- 
ments. The  great  charm,  however,  is  in  the  varied  turn  ot  his 
expressions,  that  curiosa  felicUas  (to  use  a  term  of  Petronius) 
which  no  other  lyric  poet  has  ever  reached.  His  satires,  on  the 
other  hand,  possess  a  gendemanlike  slyness  and  obliquity  of  cen- 
sure which  distinguish  them  toto  calo  from  the  keen  and  cutting 
sarcasm  of  Juvenal.* 

^  To  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  comparative  merits  of  Juvenal  and  Horace 
as  satirists,  we  nave  only  to  compare  those  satires  where  the  two  poets  profess 
to  treat  the  same  topics,  as  the  eighth  of  Juvenal  with  the  sixth  of  the  1st  Book 
of  Horace,  where  the  subject  is  a  discussion  on  true  nobility,  or  the  tenth  of 
Juvenal  with  the  first  of  the  Ist  Book  of  Horace. 
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As  a  critic,  the  rules  which  Horace  has  given  are  almost  entirely 
borrowed  from  Aristotle  ;  but  he  has  arranged  them  with  that* 
acute  and  admirable  judgment,  and  illustrated  them  with  that  ap- 
titude of  imagery  which  are  conspicuous  in  the  rest  of  his  poetical 
compositions. 

Ovid  is  the  next  and  last  of  that  constellation  of  poets  which 
formed  the  honor  of  the  Augustan  age.  •  In  what  we  term  genius^ 
he  is  decidedly  inferior  both  to  Virgil  and  Horace.  He  is  deficient 
in  grandeur  of  conception,  in  simplicity  of  expression,  and  in  that 
high-wrought  and  ardent  imagination  which  is  the  accompaniment 
of  the  more  lofty  kinds  of  genius.  But  if  he  wants  all  this,  he 
possesses  still  many  excellences.  His  invention  is  astonishing  i 
in  variety  of  story,  in  ingenuity  of  connection,  in  the  profusion  and 
facility  of  his  versification,  he  cannot  be  surpassed.  He  is,  in  these 
respects,  a  kind  of  Ariosto  amongst  the  ancients.  But  even  these 
great  qualities  have  led  him  into  errors.  He  is  generally  too  diffuse 
to  be  grand  or  forcible — too  particular,  too  much  a  lover  of  the  de- 
tail of  description,  ever  to  reach  the  sublime.  He  is,  in  the  words 
of  Quintilian,  nimium  amator  sui  ingenii — too  fond  of  his  own 
ingenuity.  His  learning,  becomes  too  often  tedious,  his  narration 
prolix,  his  invention  puerile>  He  possesses,  in  short,  more  of 
those  minor  qualifications  which  are  necessary  to  constitute  a  true 
poet  than  any  of  his  contemporaries: — he  can  be  tender,  harmoni- 
ous, pathetic,  and  sometimes  eloquent; — but  if  he  is  ever  great,  it 
is  only  in  a  few  insulated  passages,  which  are  scattered  through 
his  works.  It  is  more,  perhaps,  the  effect  of  chance  or  of  imita- 
tion, than  of  that  steady  ray  of  genius  which  illuminates  the  nobler 
work  of  his  friend-and  contemporary  Virgil. 

The  elegies  of  TibuDus  are  elegant,  but  generally  insipid.  They 
never  offend,  but  they  seldom  move  ;  he  is  a  pleasing,  but  not  an 
original  poet,  and,  owing  to  an  extreme  poverty  of  fancy,  he  is 
constantly  pacing  the  same  beaten  track,  eodem  pane  gyro  cof^ 
cluditur. 

The  last  of  the  Roman  poets  whom  we  may  call  truly  excellent 
in  his  own  department  is  MartiaL  The  sense  which  the  ancients 
appear  to  have  affixed  to  the  term  "  epigram,"  appears  to  have  been 
very  different  from  its  common  acceptation  in  the  present  day.  By 
epigram  we  generally  understand  some  happy  or  amusing  conceit, 
some  sudden  ebullition  of  wit,  or  humor,  expressed  in  ajshort  and 
sententious  distich.  According  to  the  meaning  of  the  ancients, 
however,  there  was  no  limitation  as  to  these  qualities.  Any  happy 
turn  of  thought,  whether  playful  or  serious,  expressed  in  poetical 
language,  was  denominated  an  epigram.  It  is  for  this  reason  that, 
amongst  the  Anthologies  of  the  Greeks,  we  meet  with  epigrams 
which  are  alternately  written  in  a  jocose  or  serious  strain,  and 
which,  if  they  are  often  smart  and  humorous,  are  as  frequently 
tender  and  pathetic.  Such  is  in  truth  the  real  character  of  the 
Epigrams   of  Martial ;   and  the   execution  of  these,  to  whatever 
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cJass  they  belong,  is  for  the  most  part  peculiarly  happy.  Yet  he 
has  many  faults.  His  ingenuity  and  quickness  have  often  betray- 
ed him  into  overstrained  and  artificial  conceits.  Conscious  of  a 
peculiar  talent  in  discerning  remote,  though  often  ludicrous  anal- 
ogies, he  is  ever  too  anxious  to  display  this.  He  plays  too  much 
upon  the  sense,  and  puns  too  frequently  on  the  sound  and  mean- 
ing of  his  words;  and  he  has  that  unpardonable  fault,  so  common 
to  the  age  in  which  he  wrote,  of  introducing  an  obscenity  and 
licentiousness  into  his  verses,  which,  although  it  recommended 
them  to  that  degraded  people  for  whom  he  wrote,  is  fortunately 
loo  gross  to  produce  any  serious  mischief,  or  to  create  any  odier 
feeling  than  that  of  disgust. 

The  first  symptom  of  the  corruption  of  writing  is  a  species  of 
false  and  inflated  style,  a  luxuriance  of  ornament,  and  a  fondness 
for  quaint  and  pointed  terms  of  expression.  This  was  discernible 
even  in  Martial.  When  these  succeed  to,  or  rather  usurp,  the 
place  of  the  chaste,  manly,  and  simple  mode  of  expression— of 
that  style  which  attends  more  to  the  sense  which  it  conveys,  than 
to  the  terras  or  manner  in  which  it  is  constructed,  it  is  a  certain 
indication  of  the  decay  of  a  just  and  genuine  taste.  Even  in  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  poetry  seems  to  have  been  rather 
on  the  decline;  and  in  the  succeeding  age,  if  we  except  the  com- 
positions of  Martial  and  Juvenal,  nature  and  simplicity  had  almost 
entirely  given  place  to  bombast  and  affectation.  Although  in 
Lucan  we  find  some  scattered  examples  of  genuine  poetic  imagery, 
and  in  t^ersius  several  happy  strokes  of  keen  and  animated  satire, 
yet  they  hardly  repay  the  trouble  of  wading  through  the  unnatural 
fustian  of  the  one,  or  the  affected  obscurity  of  the  other — who, 
however,  we  should  remember,  wrote  the  pieces  which  remain  to 
118  in  early  youth.   . 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Roman  Philosophy>-Public  and  Private  Mannen. 

In  the  present  chapter,  I  shall  consider,  in  the  first  place,  the 
state  of  philosophy,  amongst  the  Romans,  and  afterwards  proceed 
to  the  subject  of  their  public  and  private  manners.  In  the  early 
^es  of  the  republic,  the  Romans,  occupied  in  continual  wars  with 
the  states  of  Italy,  or,  in  the  short  intervals  of  respite  from  these, 
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engrossed  in  their  domestic  dissensions,  had  little  leisure  to  bestow 
on  the  cultivation  of  the  sciences,  and  had  no  idea  of  philosophical 
speculation.  It  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  after  the 
building  of  the  city,  and  in  the  interval  between  the  war  with  Per- 
seus of  Macedon  and  the  third  Punic  war,  that  philosophy  made  its 
first  appearance  at  Rome.  A  number  of  Achaians,  banished  from 
their  native  country,  had  setded  in  Italy.  Part  of  these,  amongst 
whom  were  some  men  of  talents  and  learning,  particularly  Poly- 
bius  the  Megalopolitan,  took  up  their  abode  at  Rome,  and  applying 
themselves  there  to  the  pursuit  of  letters  and  the  education  of  the 
Roman  youth,  soon  diffused  a  relish  for  these  studies,  hitherto 
unknown  to  the  rising  republic.  This  new  taste  was,  as  I  have 
hinted  at  in  the  former  chapter,  very  unfavorably  regarded  by  the 
older  citizens.  The  senators,  who  lived  in  a  perpetual  struggle 
with  a  people  jealous  of  their  civil  rights,  were  in  no  measure 
disposed  to  encourage  philosophical  disquisitions  on  the  origin  of 
government,  on  the  foundation  of  liberty,  and  the  natural  rights 
of  mankind.  To  repress,  therefore,  such  dangerous  studies,  this 
body  passed  a  decree,  banishing  those  foreign  philosophers  from 
their  city.  This,  however,  was  an  ineffectual  remedy.  The  pas- 
sion for  literature  may  perhaps  be  cherished  by  polidcal  encour- 
agements, but  once  roused  it  is  not  easily  extinguished  by  political 
restraints.  A  few  years  after  this,  Carneades  and  Critolaus,  ar- 
I rived  in  an  Athenian  embassy  at  Rome;  the  discourses  of  these 
philosophers  added  new  strength  and  vigor  to  that  taste  whose 
first  efforts  the  Roman  senate  bad  in  vain  attempted  to  extinguish, 
and  the  Greek  philosophy  soon  became  as  generally  relished  in 
this  era  of  the  republic,  as  during  its  earliest  ages  it  had  been 
either  unknown  or  despised. 

It  was  natural  that,  in  the  choice  among  the  different  systems 
which  the  several  sects  or  schools  of  Greek  philosophy  presented, 
those  tenets  should  be  most  favorably  received  and  most  generally 
adopted,  which  accorded  most  with  the  national  character  and 
genius  of  the  people.  The  Romans  had  not  yet  shaken  off  the 
severity  of  ancient  manners,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Stoical  phi- 
losophy were,  therefore,  most  nearly  allied  to  their  own  previous 
conceptions  of  morality.  The  philosophy  of  Aristotle  was  in 
truth  litde  known  in  Rome  rill  the  age  of  Cicero.  Cratippus  then 
taught  his  system  with  great  reputarion,  though  that  unnecessarily 
tedious  &nd  complicated  mode  of  reasoning  adopted  by  this  phi- 
losopher does  not  appear  ever  to  have  had  a  numerous  party  to 
support  it.  LucuUus,  whose  stay  in  Greece  afforded  him  an 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  all  the 
different  schools,  at  his  return  to  Rome  disseminated  a  very  gen- 
eral taste  for  philosophising.  He  does  not,  indeed,  appear  to  have 
attached  himself  exclusively  to  the  tenets  of  any  particular  sect. 
If  he  had  a  preference  for  any,  it  was  for  that  of  Plato.  The 
philosophy  of  the  New  Academy,  which  professed  to  teach  the  art 
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of  defending  all  opinions,  would  necessarily  find  its  partisans  among 
the  lawyers  and  orators.  Cicero,  if  he  professed  any  settled  sys- 
tem at  aU,  (a  point  which  his  philosophical  writings  leave  very 
enigmatical,)  seems  most  attached  to  this. 

The  truth  probably  is,  that,  in  his  philosophical  works,  his  gen- 
eral purpose  was  to  give  rather  a  history  of  the  ancient  philosophy, 
tlian  any  defence  or  exposition  of  his  own  peculiar  opinions  ;  to 
explain  to  his  countrymen  in  their  own  language  whatever  the 
philosophers  of  all  sects  and  all  ages  had  taught,  with  a  view  to- 
wards the  enlargement  of  their  understandings  and  the  improving 
of  their  morals.  This  he  declares  to  be  his  purpose  in  his  "  Trea- 
tise de  Finibus,"  in  that,  De  Natura  Deorura,  in  his  "  Tusculan 
Disputations,"  and  in  his  book  on  the  Academic  Philosophy.  As 
to  physics,  or  natural  philosophy,  Cicero  seems  to  have  entertain- 
ed the  same  opinion  with  Socrates — ^that  a  minute  and  particular 
attention  to  these  inquiries  was  a  study  rather  curious  than  useful, 
and  contributing  but  little  to  the  real  benefit  of  mankind — a  very 
extraordinary  idea,  but  which  seems  to  have  been  prevalent  with 
most  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  if  we  except  Aristotle  and  the 
elder  Pliny.  It  was  reserved  for  our  own  country,  in  a  future  and 
more  enlightened  age  of  the  world,  to  lay,  in  this  severe  and  criti- 
cal examination  of  Nature,  which  was  then  so  much  despised,  the 
solid  basis  of  all  true  and  genuine  philosophy.  Of  the  writings 
and  principles  of  Aristotle  a  particular  account  has  been  given  in 
treating  of  the  progress  of  philosophy  amongst  the  Greeks.  No- 
thing need  here  be  added  upop  this  subject.  The  elder  Pliny, 
whose  books  on  natural  history  still  remain  entire,  was  perhaps 
one  of  the  tnost  extraordinary  literary  phenomena  that  ever  exist- 
ed in  the  world.  In  one  of  the  letters  of  his  nephew,  Pliny  the 
younger,  there  is  an  account  given  of  the  studies,  and  a  description 
of  the  manner  of  life  of  this  singular  man,  which,  as  it  is  extremely 
curious,  I  shall  be  easily  excused  for  inserting. 

"  You  admire,"  says  Pliny  to  Macer,  "the  works  of  my  uncle, 
and  wish  to  have  a  complete  collection  of  them;  I  will  point  out 
to  you  the  order  in  which  they  were  composed :  for,  however 
immaterial  that  may  seem,  it  is  a  sort  of  information  not  at  all  un- 
acceptable to  men  of  letters.  The  first  book  he  published  was  a 
treatise  concerning  the  Art  of  throwing  the  Javelin  on  Horseback. 
This  he  wrote  when  he  commanded  a  troop  of  horse,  and  it  is 
drawn  up  with  great  accuracy  and  judgment.  He  next  published 
the  Life  of  Pomponius  Secundus,  in  two  books,  and  after  that,  the 
History  of  the  Wars  in  Germany,  in  twenty  books,  in  vvliich  he 
gave  an  account  of  all  the  battles  we  had  been  engaged  in  against 
Siat  nation;  and  a  Treatise .  upon  Eloquence,  divided  into  six 
books.  In  this  work  he  takes  the  orator  from  his  cradle,  and 
leads  him  up  till  he  has  carried  him  to  the  highest  point  of  per- 
fection in  his  art.  In  the  latter  part  of  Nero's  reign,  when  the 
tyranny  of  the  times  made  it  dangerous  to  engage  in  any  studies 
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of  a  more  free  and  elevated  nature,  he  published  a  piece  of  criti- 
cism in  eight  books,  concerning  Ambiguity  in  Expression.  He 
completed  the  history  which  Aufidius  Bassus  left  unfinished,  and 
added  to  it  thirty  books;  and  lastly,  he  has  left  thirty-seven  books 
of  natural  history,  a  work  of  great  compass  and  learning,  and  al- 
most as  various  as  Nature  herself.  You  will  wonder  how  a  man 
so  engaged  as  he  was  could  find  time  to  compose  so  many  books; 
but  your  surprise  will  rise  still  higher,  when  you  hear,  that  for 
some  time  he  engaged  in  the  profession  of  an  advocate;  that  he 
died  in  his  fifty-sixth  year;  and  that  from  the  time  of  his  quitting 
the  bar  till  his  death,  be  was  employed  in  the  execution  of  the 
highest  employments,  and  in  the  service  of  his  prince.  But  he 
had  a  quick  apprehension,  joined  to  unwearied  application.  Be- 
fore day-break  he  used  to  wait  upon  Vespasian,  who  like  him 
chose  that  time  to  transact  his  business.  When  he  had  finished 
the  affairs  which  the  emperor  committed  to  his  charge,  he  return- 
ed home  to  his  studies.  After  a  short  repast  at  noon,  he  would 
repose  himself  in  the  sun,  during  which  time,  some  author  was 
read  to  him,  from  which,  according  to  his  constant  custom,  he 
made  extracts  and  observations.  When  this  was  over,  he  gener- 
ally took  the  cold  bath,  after  that,  a  slight  refreshment,  and  then 
reposed  himself  a  little.  T^hen,  as  if  beginning  a  new  day,  he 
immediately  resumed  his  studies  till  supper  time,  during  which,  a 
book  was  commonly  read  to  him,  upon  which  he  would  make 
occasional  remarks.  In  summer,  he  rose  from  supper  by  day-light 
and  in  winter  as  soon  as  it  was  dark.  Such  was  his  manner  of 
life,  amidst  the  hurry  and  noise  of  the  town ;  but  in  the  country, 
his  whole  time  was  devoted  to  study  without  intermission,  except- 
ing when  in  the  bath,  for  even  when  undressing,  and  when  he  was 
rubbed  by  his  servants,  he  was  either  listening  to  a  reader,  or  dic- 
tating himself  A  secretary  constantly  attended  him  in  his  chariot. 
I  remember  he  once  reproved  me  for  walking.  '  You  might,* 
says  he,  '  employ  those  hours  to  more  advantage,'  for  he  thought 
all  time  was  lost  which  was  not  given  to  study.  By  this  extraor- 
dinary application  he  found  time  to  write  so  many  volumes.  I 
cannot  but  smile,  (continues  the  younger  Pliny,)  when  I  hear 
myself  called  a  studious  man,  who,  in  comparison  to  him,  am  a 
mere  loiterer.  But  why  do  I  meption  myself,  who  am  diverted 
from  these  pursuits  by  numberless  afiairs  both  public  and  private? 
Even  they  whose  whole  lives  are  engaged  in  study  must  blush  when 
pbced  in  the  same  view  with  him.'* 

This  picture  of  the  manner  of  life  pursued  by  the  elder  Pliny 
will  be  allowed  by  all  to  be  a  very  singular  one,  but  it  is  too  in- 
consistent with  the  ordinary  powers  of  man  to  serve  as  a  model  of 
imitation.  It  will  appear  also  from  this,  that  Pliny  was  infinitely 
more  studious  of  storing  his  mind  with  the  opinions  of  others  than 
to  form  opinions  of  his  own  ;  for  one  who  is  constantly  employed, 
either  in  listening  to  a  reader,  or  in  dictating  to  an  amanuensis,  can* 
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not  possibly  give  sufficient  exercise  either  to  his  judgment  or  his 
invention.  And  this,  indeed^  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with 
Pliny,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  only  work  of  his  remaining,  Tke 
Books  of  JSTatural  History^  which  is,  indeed,  little  else  than  a 
most  voluminous  compilation  from  the  works  of  Varro,  the  elder 
Cato,  Hyginus,  Pomponius  Mela,  Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  Hero- 
dotus, and  other  writers — a  work  valuable,  no  doubt,  as  containing 
an  immense  treasury  of  the  knowledge  of  the  ancients,  but  filled 
with  discordant  and  contradictory  opinions,  and  indicating,  on  the 
whole,  no  original  genius  in  the  compiler. 

It  was  above  remarked  that,  when  philosophy  first  made  its  way 
from  Greece  to  Rome,  the  doctrines  of  the  Stoical  school  were 
then  chiefly  prevalent  in  the  republic.  With  a  people  who  were 
only  emerging  from  a  simplicity,  or  rather  a  severity  of  manners, 
it  is  not  probable  that  the  system  of  Epicurus  would  find  a  very 
favorable  reception.  As  luxury,  however,  advanced,  and  corrup- 
tion of  manners  began  to  undermine  the  strictness  of  the  ancient 
morality,  it  also  found  its  votaries.  This  change  in  the  Roman 
manners,  it  may  not  be  uninstructive  to  consider  somewhat  mi- 
nutely. 

Tiie  picture  of  the  Roman  people  during  the  first  five  centuries 
is  so  perfectly  distinct,  so  widely  different  from  what  we  find  it  in 
the  latter  ages  of  the  republic,  that  we  might  at  first  be  induced 
to  think  that  some  very  extraordinary  causes  must  have  cooperated 
to  produce  so  total  an  alteration.  Yet  the  transition  was  easy  and 
natural,  and  was  in  the  Roman  peopb  the  necessary  and  inevit- 
able consequence  of  that  rich  and  luxurious  situation  in  which  the 
virtuous  and  heroic  temper  of  the  earlier  times  had  conduced  to 
place  the  republic.  A  spirit  of  temperance,  of  frugality,  and 
of  industr}'  must  be  the  characteristics  of  every  infant  colony. 
The  poverty  of  the  first  Romans,  the  narrow  territory  to  which 
they  were  limited,  made  it  necessary  for  every  citizen  to  labor  for 
his  subsistence.  In  the  first  ages,  the  patricians,  when  iij  the  coun- 
try, forgot  all  the  distinctions  of  rank,  and  toiled  daily  in  the  fields 
like  the  lowest  plebeian.  Examples  of  this  are  familiar  to  every 
reader.  Cincinnatus  we  have  seen  named  dictator  by  the  voice 
of  his  country,  while  at  the  plough.  M.  Curius,  after  expelling 
Pyrrhus  from  Italy,  retired  to  the  possession  of  a  small  farm, 
which  he  assiduously  cultivated.  The  elder  Cato  was  fond  of 
this  spot,  and  revered  it  on  account  of  its  former  master.  It  was 
in  emulation  of  the  example  of  this  ancient  Roman  that  Cato  be* 
took  himself  to  agriculture.  Scipio  Africanus  also,  after  the  con- 
quest of  Hannibal  and  the  reduction  of  Carthage,  retired  to  his 
paternal  fields,  and  with  his  own  hand  reared  and  grafted  his  fruit- 
trees.  *  If  such  was  the  conduct  and  example  of  the  highest  mag- 
btrates  and  most  eminent  men  in  the  state,  what  idea  must  we 
form  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  inferior  ranks  .^ 
VOL,  I.  66 
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In  limes  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  most  of  the  citizens,  employed 
at  tlieir  small  farms,  visited  the  town  only  every  ninth  or  market 
day  There  they  provided  themselves  with  necessaries  for  ijio 
week,  and  took  their  share  in  the  public  business  of  the  common- 
wealth at  the  comitia.  It  was  on  these  market-days  that  the 
tribunes  harangued  the  people,  and  it  was  then  that  those  men — 
employed  for  their  daily  occupation  in  laboring  and  husbandry — 
feeling  their  weight  hi  the  public  deliberations,  learned  to  know 
their  own  importance  in  the  state,  which  was  in  no  respect  dimin- 
ished by  the  necessary  cares  and  duties  to  which,  in  those  happy 
and  primitive  ages,  custom  had  annexed  respect  and  honor  instead 
of  meanness  or  reproach. 

Thus  simple  were  the  occupations,  and,  of  consequence,  the 
manners  of  the  ancient  Romans.  Employed  either  in  their  war- 
like expeditions,  or,  when  at  peace,  in  the  frugal,  laborious,  and 
innocent  avocations  of  a  country  life,  it  was  to  be  expected,  as  a 
necessary  result,  that  industry  and  a  virtuous  simplicity  of  manners 
should  be  the  principal  features  in  the  character  of  a  people  so 
situated.  "  Domi  militiaique  (says  Sallust)  boni  mores  coleban- 
tur — jus  bonumque  apud  eos  non  legibus  magis  quam  natura  vale- 
bat  :  duabus  artibus,  audacia  in  bello,  ubi  pax  evenerat  aiquitale, 
seque  jcmpublicam  curabant."  But  this  very  discipline,  and  those 
manners  which  paved  the  way  for  the  extension  of  the  Roman 
arms,  and  for  the  conquest  of  the  surrounding  empires,  became, 
of  consequence,  the  remote  cause  of  the  corruption  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  people  in  the  later  ages  of  the  republic,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  that  luxurious  and  efieminate  spirit  from  which  it  is  not 
difficult  to  deduce  the  ruin  and  downfall  of  the  commonwealth. 
When,  after  the  second  Punic  war,  they  had  pushed  their  con- 
quests into  Asia,  and  in  the  third  Punic  war  accomplished  the  sub- 
version of  Carthage,  and  acquired  the  unlimited  sovereignty  of 
Greece,  then  it  necessarily  happened  that,  losing  their  ancient 
manners  with  their  ancient  poverty,  possessed  of  wealth,  and 
adopting  with  a  wiUing  servility  the  customs  of  the  nations  they 
subdued,  the  Romans  became  as  vicious,  as  luxurious,  and  as 
effeminate  as  they  had  before  been  remarkable  for  their  virtue, 
their  industry,  and  their  rigid  simplicity  of  manners.  They  ap- 
peared now  to  be  actuated  by  a  new  spirit,  but  chiefly  by  an  affec- 
tation of  taste  in  the  fine  arts,  in  which  nature  certainly  had  never 
qualified  them  to  make  any  decided  or  eminent  progress.  The 
faculty  to  excel  in  these  requires  not  only  a  predisposition  of  nature, 
an  inherent  acuteness  of  perception  of  what  is  beautiful,  but  also 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  objects  of  taste,  and  a  long  habit 
of  exercising  the  judgment  exclusively  upon  them.  Of  this  natural 
predisposition  to  the  fine  arts  the  Romans  never  evinced  any  traces. 
On  the  contrary,  even  in  the  periods  of  their  greatest  refinement, 
we  hear  not  of  the  excellence  of  a  single  painter,  sculptor,  or  ar- 
chitect ;  nor  did  they  indeed  possess,  until  their  conquest  of  Greece^ 
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any  acquaintance  with  those  exalted  specimens  of  art  upon  which 
a  corrected  and  chastened  taste  could  alone  have  been  formed. 
At  that  period,  indeed,  an  immense  field  was  at  once  opened  to 
their  view.  TKe  master-pieces  of  art  poured  in  upon  them;  but 
these  they  did  not  possess  the  talents  to  appreciate.  The  extrav- 
agances of  glare  and  show  were  more  suited  to  their  judgment, 
and  possessed  more  attractive  beauties  to  their  unpractised  eyes; 
and  it  is  natural,  therefore,  to  conclude  that  the  Roman  luxury,  so 
far  as  the  fine  arts  were  concerned,  could  only  manifest  itself  in  an 
awkward,  heavy,  and  tasteless  magnificence. 

In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  manners  of  the  Romans  after 
they  had  undergone  this  remarkable  change,  or  rather  towards  the 
end  of  the  commonwealth,  at  a  time  when  the  extravagance  of 
general  luxury  was  felt  throughout  the  whole  body  politic,  and  to 
point  out  also  some  customs  which  were  peculiarly  characteristic 
of  this  people,  it  may  not  be  improper  shortly  to  describe  the 
manner  in  wliich  the  day  was  spent  at  Rome,  as  well  by  the  lower 
as  by  the  higher  and  more  idle  classes  of  the  citizens.  Extraor- 
dinary as  it  may  appear  to  us,  it  is  certain  that  the  Romans  were, 
for  nearly  five  centuries,  utterly  ignorant  of  the  division  of  the  day 
by  hours,  and  knew  no  other  distinction  but  that  of  morning,  mid- 
Jay,  and  evening.  The  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  divided  the 
day  into  two  portions  only,  ortus  et  occasus^  nor  was  it  untH  a  con- 
siderable time  after,  that  they  added  a  third. ^division,  meridiee. 
We  are  informed  by  Pliny  the  naturalist,  that  till  the  477th  year 
of  Rome,  when  Papirius  Cursor  caused  the  first  sun-dial  to  be 
put  upon  the  wall  of  the  temple  of  Quirinus,  they  had  never  used 
any  method  of  measuring  time;   that  Valerius   Messala   brought 

'  another  from  Catania,  in  Sicily,  and  that  these  two,  although  very 
inaccurate  in  dividing  time,  continue^  to  be  the  only  regulators  of 
the  day  at  Rome  for  nearly  a  century,  till  Scipio  Nasica  introduced 
the  water-clock,  which  showed  the  hours  both  of  the  day  and 
night. 

The  first,  second,  and  third  hours  were  differently  employed  at 
Rome  by  the  different  ranks  of  the  people;  and  even  by  these 
differently  according  to  their  separate  inclinations.  It  was  the 
custom  with  many  to  begin  the  day  by  visiting  the  temples,  where, 
according  as  their  ideas  of  devotion  were  more  or  less  strict,  they 
either  sacrificed,  or  paid  their  adoration  by  simply  kissing  their 
hand,  or  prostrating  themselves  before  their  own  particular  deity. 
Those  who  were  more  rigorously  devout  made  their  conscientious 
circuit  to  most  of  the  temples  in  the  city,  a  business  which  must 
necessarily  have  occupied  many  hours;  but  the  great  bulk  of  the 

'  citizens,  attached  to  temporal  concerns,  and  intent  on  more  sub- 
stantial duties,  employed  the  morning  very  differently.  The  Pa* 
ironi  were  attended  by  all  their  CUerUes.  The  great  had  their 
levees,  at  which  either  their  inferiors  who  wished  to  recommend 
themselves  to  their  protection,  or  even  their  equals  who  courted 
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their  favor  and  friendship,  crowded  in  the  morning  to  pay  their 
compliments.  Pompey  did  not  think  it  beneath  him  to  appear  at 
the  levee  of  Cicero.  The  custom  was  to  wait  in  the  vestibule  or 
ante-chamber,  till  the  great  man  made  his  appearance;  to  pay 
him  some  compliment,  couched  either  in  wishes  for  his  health  or 
panegyric  on  his  talents,  or  congratulation  on  any  promotion  which 
might  have  occurred,  and  afterwards  to  accompany  him— either 
walking  in  his  train,  or  attending  by  the  side  of  his  litter — ^to  the 
senate-house,  or  to  the  forum,  and  thence  to  reconduct  him  home*  ' 

The  lower  ranks  and  the  more  seiTile  and  parasitical  courtiers, 
who  had^  many  such  visits  to  pay,  must  have  necessarily  begun 
very  early  in  the  morning.  Juvenal  humorously  describes  them 
as  setting  out  by  star-light,  and  does  not  even  give  them  time  to 
tie  their  garters. 

These  visits  Pliny  calls  ante-lucana  officia.  They  were  some- 
times so  troublesome  to  the  great  man  to  whom  they  were  paid, 
that  it  was  not  unusual  for  him  to  go  out  by  a  back  door,  and  so 
give  his  visiters  the  slip.  Horace,  in  his  fifth  epistle,  playfully  ad- 
vises his  friend  Torquatus  to  escape  the  importunities  of  his  clients 
by  this  sinister  expedient : — 

**  rebus  omissii, 
Atria  Bervantem  postico  falle  clientem ' 

This  liberty,  however,  we  may  rest  assured,  was  not  very  often 
taken;  for  if,  as  we  have  above  seen,  the  expedients  of  those  an- 
cient courtiers,  who  in  these  remote  times  solicited  the  patronage 
of  the  great  in  Rome,  were  in  few  respects  different  from  that 
watchful  I  and  attentive  assiduity  which  still  distinguishes  the  same 
classes  amongst  ourselves,  we  may  rely  also  that  the  great  in  Rome 
were  no  less  ambitious  of  receiving  these  marks  of  distinction,  than 
the  powerful  in  this  country.  Popularity  was  there,  indeed,  al- 
ways the  first  object  of  ambition;  and  when  the  great  man  made 
the  tour  of  his  circle  at  the  levee,  he  was  not,  we  may  be  assured, 
the  least  complaisant  of  his  company.  And,  indeed,  in  the  latter 
ages  of  the  republic  it  was  not  enough  for  the  great  to  show  their 
affability  by  an  empty  salute  or  a  simple  squeeze  of  the  hand;  the 
courtiers  were  then  accustomed  to  expect  more  substantial  marks 
of  their  favor,  and  thought  themselves  ill  used  if  they  were  not 
regaled  with  a  breakfast  of  the  most  delicate  viands,  or  repaid  for 
their  attendance  by  a  present  or  a  piece  of  money. 

From  the  levee  they  next  proceeded  to  the  tribunal  or  to  the 
forum — some,  as  concerned  there  either  in  private  or  public  bu- 
siness, others  for  amusement  to  hear  what  was  going  on.  There 
the  time  was  spent  till  noon,  which  among  the  Romans  was  the 
hour  of  dinner,  chiefly  a  very  light  repast,  and  of  which  it  was 
not  customary  to  invite  any  guests  to  partake.  After  dinner  the 
youth  repaired  to  the  Campus  Martius,  and  spent  the  hours  till 
sunset  in  a  variety  of  sports  and  athletic  exercises.     The  elder 
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class  retired  for  an  hour  to  repose,  and  then  passed  the  afternoon 
in  their  porticoes  or  galleries  which,  in  the  house  of  every  man  of 
rank,  formed  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  building.  Many  of  these 
were  opened  to  the  air,  supported  on  pillars  of  stone  or  iparble, 
under  which  they  enjoyed  the  exercise  of  walking,  and  sometimes 
of  being  carried  in  their  litters.  Other  galleries  were  sheltered 
from  the  air,  and  lighted  by  windows  of  a  transparent  talc  or  lapis 
specularis  which  supplied  the  place  of  glass.*  These  covered 
galleries  were  ornamented  in  the  richest  manner,  and  with  the 
most  expensive  decorations — ^gilded  roofs,  paintings  on  the  walls, 
aud  statues  in  the  niches  ; — and  adjoining  to  them  were  their  libra 
ries,  which,  in  the  latter  days  of  the  republic,  became  an  article  of 
great  expense,  and  on  the  furnishing  of  which  the  higher  classes 
used  particularly  to  pique  themselves.  The  sumptuous  Lucullus 
exceeded  all  his  contemporaries  in  this,  as  indeed  in  every  other 
species  of  luxury.  His  library  was  more  extensive  than  that  of  any 
other  private  citizen,  and  the  use  he  made  of  it  more  noble.  His 
porticoes,  the  halls  where  his  books  were  arranged,  and  his  gar- 
dens with  which  they  communicated,  were  all  open,  to  the  public. 
Strangers  were  more  particularly  welcomed,  and  his  house,  Plu- 
tarch informs  us,  became  the  asylum  and  the  prytaneum  of  all  the 
Greeks  at  Rome.  In  these  galleries  the  master  of  the  house 
amused  hinaself  in  the  evening  in  conversations  with  his  guests,  or 
in  sports  with  his  friends.  There  likewise  the  poets  came  to  re- 
cite their  works,  although  this  practice  was  probably  confined  to 
the  most  ostentatious  or  the  most  needy,  who  in  this  way  attempt- 
ed to  recommend  themselves  to  a  patron.  "Non  recito  cuiquam 
(says  Horace)  nisi  amicis,  idque  coactus." 

The  houses  of  private  citizens,  and  even  of  those  of  the  higher 
classes,  were  of  a  very  moderate  size  during  the  times  of  the  re- 
public. The  Romans  appear  to  have  lived  much  in  the  open  air, 
as  a  great  part  of  their  buildings  consisted  of  vestibules  and  porti- 
coes. The  houses  were  detached  from  each  other,  and  usually  of 
one  floor.  The  different  apartments  had  each  a  single  door,  en- 
tering from  the  gallery  or  portico.  These  apartments,  except  the 
triclinium  or  hall,  where  they  sat  at  meals,  were  generally  small, 
and  lighted  only  by  one  square  window  near  the  ceilings.  The 
furniture  of  the  house  and  its  decorations  were  simple,  the  walls 
ornamented  with  fresco  painting  in  a  light  and  cheerful  style.  The 
larger  houses  had  each  a  garden  behind  for  the  cultivation  of  veg- 
etables, and  a  few  trees  to  yield  a  refreshing  shade  in  summer. 

This  luxury  of  walking .  and  amusing  themselves  under  coviir 
was  not  long  confined  to  the  rich  and  the  powerful.  These,  to 
increase  their  popularity,  built  porticoes  for  the  use  of  the  public, 


*  "  Hibemis  objecta  notis  specularia  pnros 

Admittant  soles,  et  sine  fsce  diem.'* — MartiaL 
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and  contended  with  each  other  in  bestowing  on  them  the  most 
expensive  adornments.  In  these  porticoes  all  classes  were  to  be 
found  amusing  themselves.  Indeed  idleness  and  luxury,  towards 
the  end  of  the  republic,  characterized  equally  the  richer  and  the 
poorer  citizens.  They  had  approached  that  period  so  necessarily 
mcident  to  every  wealthy  and  overgrown  state,  when  industry 
becomes  a  reproach,  and  amusement  forms  the  engrossing  object 
of  life. 

The  passion  for  public  games  and  magnificent  spectacles  consti- 
tuted, at  this  period,  a  very  striking  feature  in  the  Roman  charac- 
ter. The  shows  of  the  amphitheatre  rose  naturally  out  of  that 
taste  for  martial  exercises,  which  we  find  in  the  first  ages  of  every 
warlike  people.  About  the  490ih  year  of  Rome,  Marcus  and 
Decimus  Brutus  presented  a  combat  of  gladiators  for  the  first  time 
at  Rome.  About  a  century  after  that  period  the  athlets  were 
introduced  for  a  public  show;  and  there  were  combats  of  slaves 
with  bears  and  lions.  Sylla,  during  his  prsetorship,  exhibited  a 
combat  where  a  hundred  men  fought  with  a  hundred  lions ;  and 
Julius  Caesar,  during  his  sedileship,  presented  a  show  where  there 
fought  three  hundred  couples  of  gladiators.*  It  is  astonishing  to 
what  a  height  the  passion  for  these  bloody  entertainments  was 
carried  ;  and  what  is  very  remarkable  was,  that  the  spirit  of  luxury, 
which  is  in  general  found  rather  favorable  to  humanity,  or  at  the 
least  productive  of  a  refinement  of  manners,  amongst  the  Roman 
people,  on  the  contrary,  was  marked  by  an  increasing  and  unnatural 
ferocity  in  the  public  amusements — a  circumstance  not  unworthy 
of  attention  from  those  who,  in  the  present  day,  are  advocates  for 
those  public  fighting  matches  which,  in  point  of  brutality,  are, 
perhaps,  little  inferior  to  the  more  mortal  combats  at  Rome. 

The  Lanistae,  whose  business  it  was  to  instruct  these  gladiators 
in  their  profession,  taught  them  not  only  the  use  of  their  arms, 
but  likewise  the  most  graceful  postures  of  falling  when  they  were 
wounded,  and  the  finest  attitudes  of  dying  in.  The  food  of  these 
unfortunate  victims  was  likewise  prescribed  to  them,  and  was  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  enrich  and  thicken  the  blood,  so  that  it  might 
flow  more  leisurely  through  their  wounds,  and  thus  the  spectators 
might  be  the  longer  gratified  with  the  sight  of  their  agonies. 
These  miserable  beings  were  also  accustomed,  on  entering  their 
profession,  to  take  an  oath,  of  which  the  form  has  been  preserved 
to  us  in  a  fragment  of  Petronius.  "  In  verba  Eumolpi  juravimus, 
uri,  vinciri,  verberari,  ferroque  necari,  et  quicquid  aiiud  Eumolpus 


*  Dion  Cassius,  in  speaking  of  Ponipej*8  shows,  in  which  abo^e  five  ban* 
dred  lions  were  killed,  besides  elephants  and  other  wild  beasts,  tells  as  it  was  t 
miserable  spectacle,  even  to  the  populace,  who  were  affected  by  the  moamful 
cries  of  these  poor  animals;  (Dion,  b.  xxzix.)  and  Cicero  broadly  condemns 
those  inhuman  spectacles,  as  in  his  time  affording  no  delight  to  the  mob  who 
gaxed  upon  them. — Cicero,  Epist.  ad  Familiares,  b.  yii.  Epist.  1. 
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jussisset  tanquam  legitimi  gladiatores  domino,  corpora  animosque 
religiosisse  addicimus  " — i.  e.  "  We  swear  that  we  will  suffer  our- 
selves to  be  bound,  scourged,  burned,  or  killed  by  the  sword,  or 
whatever  else  Eumolpus  ordains,  and  thus,  like  freeborn  gladiators, 
we  religiously  devote  both  soul  and  body  to  our  master."  Is  it 
not  dreadful  that  human  nature  should  ever  have  been  reduced  to 
such  a  state  of  degrading  and  incomprehensible  barbarity  ? 

In  a  former  chapter,  on  the  progress  of  literature  amongst  the 
Romans,  the  entertainments  of  the  theatre  were  discussed  at  some 
length,  but  amongst  these  entertainments  none  during  the  later 
periods  of  the  commonwealth  became  so  popular  as  the  taste  for 
pantomime.  Schools  were  instituted  where  this  art  was  publicly 
taught,  and  these,  we  read,  were  often  more  frequented  by  the 
younger  patricians  than  the  lectures  of  the  orators.  A  decree  of 
the  senate  was  found  necessary  to  prohibit  its  members  from 
attending  these  indecent  assemblies,  and  discharging  all  of 
the  equestrian  order  from  publicly  courting  and  encouraging  the 
performers  of  pantomime.  We  may  conceive  to  what  a  pitch  of 
degeneracy  the  public  manners  had  arrived  when  we  read  that 
the  affairs  of  the  slate  were  interrupted,  and  the  minds  of  its  min- 
isters embroiled,  by  the  contentions  of  the  different  parties  who 
supported  each  their  favorite  actors,  and  that,  on  this  account,  it 
was  more  than  once  found  necessary  to  expel  them  from  the  city. 

Following  the  Romans  through  the  ordinary  occupations  of  the 
day,  it  was  customary  for  them  to  go  from  the  porticoes  or  the 
theatre  to  take  the  bath.  Water,  which  in  the  more  frugal  days 
of  the  republic,  was  used  only  for  the  necessary  purposes  of  life, 
was  not  brought  to  Rome  by  aqueducts  till  the  441st  year  of  the 
city.  It  was  till  that  time  drawn  from  the  Tiber,  or  from  wells  in 
the  town.  But  it  soon  become  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  luxury, 
to  supply  as  well  the  public  as  the  private  baths,  and  many  aque- 
ducts were  accordingly  built,  and  public  reservoirs  and  fountains 
reared  in  every  quarter  of  the  city.  This  luxury  increased  to  such 
a  degree  that,  under  Augustus,  there  were  seven  hundred  basins, 
a  hundred  and  five  fountains,  and  a  hundred  and  thirty  public  res- 
ervoirs, a^  adorned  in  the  most  sumptuous  manner,  with  columns, 
statues,  and  basso-relievoes.  To  superintend  these  became  an 
office  of  considerable*  dignity  and  emolument,  and  under  the  em- 
perors was  filled  mostly  by  men  of  the  first  rank. 

The  practice  of  taking  the  cold  bath  was  in  early  use  in  Rome, 
where  the  heat  of  the  climate  and  the  fatigue  attending  the  athletic 
exercises  made  it  requisite  alike  for  the  purposes  of  cleanliness  and 
comfort.  It  was  not  fill  pretty  late  in  the  republic  tliat  the  hot  baths 
began  to  be  introduced  ;  but  at  last  it  became  customary  for  all  to 
take  the  warm  bath  before  sitting  down  to  supper.  The  rich  had 
their  baths  in  their  own  houses,  in  which,  as  in  every  other  thing, 
they  vied  with  each  other  in  expense  and  magnificence.  Seneca, 
ivben  be  speaks  of  this  piece  ot  luxury,  tells  us  his  countrymen  dia- 
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dained  to  set  their  feet  upon  any  thing  but  precious  stones;  and  Pfi« 
ny  wishes  old  Fabricius  alive,  to  witness  the  degeneracy  of  his  pos- 
terity, whose  seats  in  their  private  baths  were  made  of  solid  silver. 
Under  che  later  emperors,  indeed,  this  luxury  appears  to  have 
been  carried  to  an  almost  incredible  excess.  The  public  baths 
built  by  Augustus,  by  Dioclesian,  and  by  Caracalla,  were  sumptu- 
ous beyond  description.  These  were  open  to  all  the  citizens,  who, 
for  a  trifling  gratuity,  had  slaves  to  attend  on  them,  to  assist  them 
in  undressing,  and  to  rub  their  bodies  with  flesh-brushes.  The 
baths  of  Dioclesian  were  so  large  that  they  could  accommodate 
3,000  persons  bathing  at  th?  same  time.  They  were  adorned 
with  columns  of  the  finest  marble,  and  decorated  with  a  profusion 
of  statues  and  of  paintings.  They  consisted  of  a  variety  of  apart- 
ments destined  not  only  for  the  purposes  of  bathing,  but  for  vari- 
ous amusements,  and  even  for  literary  and  philosophic  exercises. 
There  were  public  libraries  adjoining  to  the'  baths,  halls  of  resort 
for  the  studious  or  for  the  idle,  who  met  to  talk  over  the  news  of 
the  day;  and  to  these  also  the  poets  resorted,  as  we  have  observed 
they  did  to  the  porticoes,  to  recite  their  compositions. 
,  In  the  houses  of  die  great,  the  batht  was  used  immediately  before 
they  went  to  supper;  and  they  came  from  the  bath  to  the  table 
in  a  loose  sort  of  robe,  called,  from  its  use,  convivialis  or  triclinaria. 
It  was  customary  for  them  to  sup  between  the  ninth  and  tenth 
hours,  which,  when  the  sun  rose  at  six,  would  correspond  with  our 
three  or  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  at  a  proportional  distance  from 
sunset,  as  the  days  were  longer  or  shorter.  They  must,  therefore, 
have  always  sat  down  to  supper  with  day-light,  and  indeed  Vitruvius 
directs  the  supper-room  to  be  constructed  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  shall  have  its  aspect  to  the  setting-sun  :  "  Hyberna  triclinia 
recedentem  solem  spectare  debent,"  lib.  vi.  c.  5  ;  but  they  often, 
however  early  their  hour  of  commencement,  prolonged  the  en- 
tertainment through  most  of  the  night. 

It  is  singular  that,  as  with  us  moderns  luxury  has  thrown  the 
meals  much  later  than  they  were  in  the  more  frugal  days  of  our 
ancestors,  the  same  cause  was  attended  with  very  contrary  effects 
at  Rome.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  commonwealth,  when  day-light 
was  valuable  for  the  purposes  of  labor  and  industry,  the  citizens 
did  not  sup  till  sunset,  but  in  the  more  advanced  periods  of  the 
Roman  state,  when  the  luxury  of  the  table  became  one  of  the  most 
serious  concerns  in  life,  it  was  found  necessary  to  begin  early,  that 
time  might  not  be  found  wanting  for  such  important  concerns.  The 
custom  of  reclining  on  couches  came  not  into  use  till  the  end  of 
the  sixth  century,  and  for  some  time  after  it  was  adopted  by  the 
men,  the  Roman  ladies,  from  motives  of  decency,  continued  to  sit 
upright  at  table  ;  but  these  scruples  were  soon  removed,  and  all 
promiscuously  adopted  the  recumbent  posture,  except  the  youth 
who  had  not  yet  attained  the  age  of  putting  on  the  manly  robe 
They  sat  in  a  respectful  posture  at  the  bottom  of  the  couch. 
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These  couches  were  ranged  along  three  sides  of  a  square  tabk, 
which  was  then  called  triclinium^  as  was  likewise  the  chamber 
itself  in  which  they  supped.  The  fourth  side  of  the  table  remain- 
ed open  for  the  servants  to  place  and  remove  the  dishes.  Above 
was  a  large  canopy  of  cloth  suspended  by  the  comers,  to  prevent 
the  company  being  incommoded  with  dust.  It  was  this  custom 
that  enables  Horace  to  introduce  a  ludicrous  accident,  which  he 
describes  as  occurring  at  a  supper  given  by  the  niggardly,  but  osten- 
tatious Nasidienus  to  Macainas,  and  some  other  courtiers.  Whilst 
the  landlord  is  enlarging  on  the  praises  of  a  favorite  dish,  and 
discussing  the  merits  of  the  component  ingredients  of  the  sauce, 
the  canopy  falls  down  and  involves  every  thing,  host,  guest,  supper 
and  dishes,  in  a  cloud  of  dust  and  darkness. 

"  Interea  suspensa  graves  aulaea  ruinaa 
In  patinam  fecere  trahentia  pulveris  airi 
Quantum  non  Aquilo  Campania  excitat  agrip."  * 

B.  ii.  Sat.  8. 

Every  feast  was  attended  with  a  certain  mixture  of  religious  cere- 
mony. It  began  and  concluded  with  a  libation  to  the  gods.  In 
barbarous  nations  we  know  there  was  ever  a  strong  affinity  between 
a  repast  and  a  sacrifice.  The  ofTerings  to  the  gods  consisted  of 
what  men  es-ieenied  always  their  choicest  food,  and  the  priests,  as 
the  ministers  of  the  gods,  ate  the  sacrifice.  The  practice  of  liba- 
tion, also,  was  of  the  highest  antiquity.  It  was  universal  both 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans;  and  the  idea  of  the  meal  being  a 
religious  ceremony,  both  with  regard  to  the  libations  of  wine,  and 
the  offerings  of  the  meat  to  the  priests,  showed  itself  in  several 
other  particulars.  It  was  esteemed  a  most  solemn  obligation,  if  a 
person  laying  his  hand  upon  the  table,  should  pronounce  an  oath. 
The  triclinium  was  looked  upon  as  an-  altar.  The  salt  was  also 
held  sacred,  and  it  was  regarded  as  an  unfavorable  omen  should  it 
be  spilled  or  overturned.  It  was  customary,  also,  to  place  upon  the 
table  small  images  or  penates — Genii  mensce  proesides^  or  epitra' 
petii^  as  they  were  called,  to  whose  honor  it  was  chiefly  that  the 
libation  was  performed.  These  religious  notions  had  this  good 
effect,  that  amidst  all  their  intemperance  the  Romans  accounted  it 
a  species  of  sacrilege  to  allow  a  quarrel'  or  an  animosity  at  table, 
and  the  height  of  impiety  to  commit  any  violence  or  outrage.  But 
these  religious  ideas  could  be  only  felt  by  a  moderate  and  a  virtuous 
people.  When  luxury  had  once  spread  its  contagion,  as  was  too 
certainly  the  case  before  the  end  of  the  republic,  a  few  traces  may 
remain  in  customs  and  ceremonies,  but  these  can  only  be  consid- 


*  fn  the  time  of  Seneco,  their  halls  of  banquet  were  constructed  with  mova- 
ble roofs,  adorned  with  paintings,  so  that  the  ceiling  waa  made  to  change 
along  with  the  different  courses.  ^' Versatiiia  ccsnationum  laquearia  ita  cpaug- 
mentat  ul  subinde  alii  facies  atque  alia  succedat,  et  toties  tecta  quoties  fercula 
muteniVLT."— Seneca  J  Epist.  90. 
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ered  as  the  shadows  of  ancient  virtue,  after  the  substance  had  long 

Eerished.  Such  was  the  case  with  regard  to  the  ceremonies  we 
ave  mentioned.  They  still  continued  in  observance  after  luxury 
and  debauchery  had  reached  their  utmost  height;  but  all  those 
ideas  of  religion  which  had  been  interwoven  with  them  were  gone 
for  ever. 

It  would  be  a  task  at  once  disagreeable  and  unprofitable  to  de- 
scribe minutely  those  excesses  which  are  painted  in  the  strongest 
and  often  the  most  disgusting  colors  by  tlie  ancient  writers,  both 
satirists  and  historians,  or  to  dwell  on  the  intemperance  of  those 
degraded  times  when,  as  Livy  tells  us,  '*  a  cook,  who  by  their  fru- 
gal ancestors  was  looked  upon  as  the  vilest  and  meanest  of  slaves, 
was  considered  as  an  officer  of  high  importance,  and  that  trade 
dignified  by  the  name  of  an  art,  which  before  was  regarded  as  the 
most  servile  drudgery." 

It  was  a  general  custom,  in  preparing  for  a  luxurious  meal,  to 
take  a  vomit  a  short  time  before  sitting  down  to  table.  This  was 
not  regarded  as  a  mark  either  of  gluttony  or  epicurism,  but  was 
held  to  be  done  in  compliment  to  the  entertainer,  that  his  guests 
might  be  enabled  to  carry  off  a  greater  quantity  of  his  good  fare. 
When  Julius  Cajsar  paid  a  visit  of  reconcilement  to  Cicero  by  in- 
viting himself  to  sup  with  him,  he  took  care  to  let  Cicero  know 
that  he  had  taken  a  vomit  before  hand,  and  was  resolved  to  make 
a  most  enormous  meal  —  and  Cicero  tells  us  he  kept  his  word, 
which,  for  his  owti  part,  he  took  very  kindly,  and  as  a  mark  of 
Caesar's  high  politeness.     (Cic.  Epist.  ad  Attic.  13,  52.) 

Compared  witli  that  of  the  Romans,  the  luxury  of  the  modems 
would  scarcely  deserve  the  name  of  intemperance.  Before  tlie 
principal  meal  was  placed  on  the  table,  it  was  customary  to  pre- 
sent an  antecanium  or  collation,  which  consisted  of  pickles  and 
spices,  to  provoke  and  sharpen  the  appetite.  The  thirst  excited 
by  this  prelude  to  more  serious  occupation  was  allayed  by  a  mix- 
ture of  wine  and  honey,  which  they  termed  promulsio^  and  the 
stomach  being  thus  prepared,  the  supper  itself  was  presented,  after 
a  short  interval.  The  expense  ridiculously  bestowed  on  these  en- 
tertainments, and  the  labor  employed  in  collecting  the  i-arest  and 
most  costly  articles  of  food,  exceed  all  belief.  In  this,  as  indeed 
in  every  other  species  of  luxury,  there  was  the  most  capricious 
refinement  of  extravagance.  Suetonius  mentions  a  supper  given 
to  Viiellius  by  his  brother,  in  which,  among  other  articles,  there 
were  2000  of  the  choicest  fishes  {lectissimorum  pt>cium,)  7000  of 
the  most  delicate  bu-ds— rone  dish,  from  its  size  and  capacity,  was 
named  the  cegisj  or  shield  of  Minerva,  It  was  filled  chiefly  with 
the  livers  of  scari  (a  delicate  species  of  fish,)  the  brains  of  pheas- 
ants and  peacocks,  the  tongues  of  parrots  (imagined,  probably,  to 
be  tender  from  their  much  chattering,)  and  the  bellies  of  lampreys, 
brought  from  most  distant  provinces.  This  may  serve  as  some 
specimen  of  the  luxury  of  the  Roman  suppers. 
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Their  entertainments  were  accompanied  with  every  thing  fitted 
to  flatter  the  senses  and  to  gratify  the  appetite.  Musicians,  male 
and  female  dancers,  players  of  farce  and  pantomime,  jesters  and 
bufToons,  and  even  gladiators  exhibited  whilst  the  guests  sat  i 
table.  In  order,  if  possible,  to  restrain  such  extreme  luxury,  a 
variety  of  sumptuary  laws  were  promulgated  from  time  to  time, 
some  of  them  limiting  the  number  of  dishes,  others  the  number  of 
guests,  and  others  the  expense  to  be  bestowed  on  an  entertainment, 
but  all  these  attempts  were  completely  unsuccessful.  How,  in 
effect,  could  it  have  been  possible  to  bring  back  ancient  simplicity, 
unless  they  could  have  also  recalled  ancient  poverty?  When  a 
state  has  once  become  generally  opulent,  the  expenses  of  the  rich 
must  keep  pace  with  their  fortunes,  otherwise  the  poor  would 
want  employment  and  subsistence.  It  is  luxury  that  is  silendy 
levelling  that  inequality,  or  at  least  keeping  fortunes  in  a  constant 
fluctuation,  giving  vigor  in  this  manner  to  all  those  various  parts  of 
the  political  machine,  which  would  be  otherwise  apt  to  lose  their 
strength  and  pliability  for  want  of  motion.  We  may  wish  that 
Rome  had  remained  poor  and  virtuous,  but,  being  once  great  and 
opulent,  it  was  to  have  required  an  impossibility  that  she  should 
not  have  been  luxurious. 


CHAPTER  V. 

On  the  Art  of  War  amon^r  the  Romana. 

We  have  seen  the  Romans  engaged  for  many  ages  in  continual 
wars,  first  with  the  petty  states  of  Italy,  and  afterwards  with  for- 
eign nations.  From  the  prodigious  success  which  attended  the 
arms  of  this  remarkable  people,  and  from  the  dominion  which  they 
accomplished,  at  length,  over  almost  the  whole  of  the  known 
world,  it  is  a  necessary  inference  that  they  must  have  carried  the 
knowledge  of  the  art  military  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  than 
any  other  of  the  ancient  nadons:  to  whatever  coUaieral  or  partial 
causes  we  n>ay  attribute  the  success  of  some  of  their  warlike  en- 
terprises, the  great  and  leading  Cause  of  those  rapid  and  extensive 
conquests  could  have  been  nothing  else  than  the  excellence  of  their 
military  discipline,  compared  to  that  of  the  nadons  whom  they  sub- 
dued.   "  It  was  not,"  says  Vegetius,  "to  the  supenority  of  numbers, 
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nor  to  superior  courage  in  the  field,  that  the  Romans  owed  their  vic- 
tories; but  it  was  by  art  and  by  discipline  that  they  defeated  those 
immense  hosts  of  Gauls  which  poured  down  upon  Italy;  that  they 
subdued  the  Spaniards,  a  liardi^  and  more  warlike  race  than  thera- 
selves;  the  Africans,  whose  wealth  furnished  inexhaustible  armies; 
and  conquered  even  the  Greeks,  whose  military  abilities  were  for 
many  ages  superior  to  their  own.*' 

The  nature  of  this  military  discipline,  by  which  the  Romani 
became  masters  of  the  world,  is,  therefore,  an  object  extremely  de- 
serving of  attention;  and  I  shall  endeavor  here  lo  give  some  idea 
of  the  state  of  the  art  of  war,  such  as  we  find  it  to  have  been  in 
the  latter  ages  of  the  commonwealth,  and  in  the  first  period  of  the 
history  of  the  empire. 

In  a  former  chapter,  in  treating  of  the  system  of  Roman  educa- 
tion, we  have  taken  notice  of  those  exercises  of  the  body  to  which 
all  the  youth  of  the  republic  were  accustomed  from  their  earliest 
infancy.  By  the  constant  practice  of  wrestling,  boxing,  launch- 
ing the  javelin,  running,  and  swimming,  they  were  inured  from 
their  cradle  to  that  species  of  life  which  a  soldier  leads  in  the  most 
active  campaign  in  the  field.  They  were  accustomed  to  the  mili- 
tary pace,  that  is,  to  walk  twenty  miles,  and  sometimes  twenty- 
four,  in /our  hours.  During  these  marches  they  carried  burdens 
of  sixty  pounds*  weight;  and  the  weapons  with  which  they  were 
armed  were  double  the  weight  of  those  which  were  used  in  the 
actual  field  of  battle.* 

Every  year  after  the  election  of  the  consuls,  twenty-four  mili- 
tary tribunes  were  chosen;  fourteen  from  the  order  of  the  EauU 
/C5,  and  ten  from  the  body  of  the  citizens.  The  people  were  tnen 
assembled  by  an  edict  of  the  consuls,  commanding  all  who  had 
attained  the  age  of  seventeen  lo  appear  in  the  area  before  the 
capitol  on  an  appointed  day.  According  lo  the  number  of  le- 
gions which  were  to  be  formed,  they  appointed  to  each  legion  a 
certain  number  of  tribunes.  The  tribes  were  then  called  out  and 
divided  into  their  proper  cenUiries,  and  each  century  presented  by 
rotation  as  many  soldiers  as  there  were  legions  intended  to  be 
raised.  If  there  were  four  legions,  each  century  took  its  turn  in 
presenting  four  soldiers;  and  of  these  four,  the  tribunes  of  the 
first  legion  had  the  first  choice  of  a  man,  the  second  the  next,  and 
so  on  :  then  four  more  were  drawn  out,  and  the  second  legion  had 
the  first  choice.  In  the  next  selection,  the  third  legion  chose  first, 
and  in  the  following  the  fourth.  Thus  there  was  the  utmost  equal- 
ity in  the  distribution  of  the  citizens  in  the  several  legions. 

The  number  of  soldiers  in  the  legion  was  various  at  different 
periods.     At  earlier  limes  it  consisted  of  3000,  of  4000,  of  5000, 


*  Vcgetius  de  Re  Militari.  c.  2. ;  and  Josephus,  de  Bello  Jodoico,  has  given 
■oroe  very  curious  detailf  of  tne  Roman  discipline. 
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and  6000 ;  but  under  the  emperors  it  might  amount  to  even  10,000 
or  11,000  men. 

Among  the  ancient  nations  there  were  in  general  but  two  differ- 
ent arrangements  of  the  troops  in  order  of  battle.  The  one  was 
that  of  the  phalanxj  commonly  used  by  the  Greeks ;  the  other 
was  the  disposition  of  the  troops  by  manipuli,  or  companies,  ar- 
ranged in  the  form  of  a  chequer  or  quincunx^  which,  after  the  war 
with  Pyrrhus,  became  the  ordinary  arrangement  of  the  Roman 
army,  and  was  probably  then  first  tried  as  the  most  commodious 
disposition  against  the  attack  of  the  elephants.  In  the  order  of  the 
phalanx^  the  heavy-armed  infantry  were  all  ranged  upon  one  con- 
tinued line,  with  no  other  intervals  than  those  which  distinguished 
the  great  divisions.  In  the  quincunx  order,  a  number  of  small 
companies  or  platoons  were  ranged  in  three  straight  lines,  one  be- 
hind the  other,  with  alternate  spaces  between  them,  equal  to  the  ' 
front  of  each  company. 

In  the  first  line  were  the  Hastati,  heavy-armed  troops,  who  at 
first  used  long  spears,  but  afterwards  laid  them  aside  for  the  pilum, 
or  great  javelin,  and  the  sword  and  buckler.  In  the  second  line 
were  the  Principes^  likewise  armed  with  the  pilum  and  sword  and 
buckler ;  and  in  tlie  third  line  were  the  Tmnt,  armed  with  the 
long  spear,  formerly  used  by  the  hastati,  and  chiefly  intended  to 
sustain  the  shock  of  the  enemy's  cavalry.  On  the  flanks  of  the 
line  of  the  hastati  were  placed  the  cavalry,  likewise  in  detached 
manipuli  or  companies,  armed  only  with  a  lance  and  javelin,  point- 
ed at  the  end,  and  a  small  buckler.  Immediately  before  the  has- 
tati, and  in  the  front  of  the  line,  were  placed  the  Velites^  or  light- 
armed  troops,  who  usually  began  the  engagement,  and,  after  main- 
taining a  skirmishing  fight  for  awhile,  drew  off  to  the  rear,  and 
retired  behind  the  triarii^  leaving  the  main  body  to  come  into  ac- 
tion. After  the  velites  had  withdrawn,  the  hastati  usually  began 
the  attack,  by  throwing  the  pilum,  or  great  javelin,  which  was  a 
ponderous  spear  of  seven  feet  in  length,  and  of  such  thickness  as 
barely  to  be  grasped  in  the  hand.  It  could  not  be  used  at  a  dis- 
tance, from  its  immense  weight ;  but  within  the  space  of  twenty 
or  thirty  yards  its  effect  was  dreadful.  After  the  discharge  of  the 
pila,  the  hastati  rushed  on  with  the  sword  and  buckler,  which 
were  now  their  only  weapons.  The  Roman  sword  was  about  a 
foot  and  a  half  in  length,  two-edged,  with  a  broad  blade,  tapering 
to  a  ]>oint,  so  as  to  serve  both  for  cutting  and  thrusting.*     What 


•  The  kind  and  quality  of  weapons  is  of  very  great  consequence  in  war.  The 
Roman  sword  was  a  weapon  of  ^rreat  power  and  efficacy.  The  Romans  owned 
themselves  inferior  to  the  Cimbri  in  courage  and  martial  heroism;  and  confessed 
that  even  their  8upori6r  discipline  could  not  have  availed  them  a^inst  the  pro 
digious  impetuosity  of  the  attacks  of  this  people;  button  the  other  hand,  the 
swords  of  the  Cimbri  were  of  bad  temper  compared  to  tiieirs.  They  oflen  bent 
at  the  first  stroke ;  and  the  soldier  was  obliged  to  straighten  his  sword  with  hii 
foot  before  he  could  make  a  second  stroke. 
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is  singular  is,  that  it  was  made  of  brass,  but  of  so  hard  a  composi- 
tion as  to  shiver  like  steel.  The  sword  and  buckler  were  common 
to  all  the  ranks  of  the  infantry.* 

The  advantage  of  the  chequer  or  quincunx  arrangement  of  the 
legion  was,  that  the  Roman  army  could  three  times  form  the  line 
of  battle  with  fresh  troops.  Supposing  the  hastaii  to  be  foiled  in 
their  first  onset,  and  even  put  to  flight,  the  enemy  found  a  new 
line  of  battle  presented  by  the  principes,  who,  using  the  same 
arms,  first  began  with  the  terrible  discharge  of  the  pila,  and  then 
fought  with  the  short  sword.  Meantime  the  hastati  had  time  to 
rally,  and  to  form  a  new  line  behind  the  triarii. 

No  form  could  be  so  admirably  adapted  as  that  of  the  quincunx 
for  changing  movements  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  ene- 
my's line.  On  advancing,  for  example,  to  meet  such  an  army  as 
the  Gauls,  ranged  in  the  order  of  the  phalanx,  nothing  was  easier 
than  to  form  a  great  front  like  that  of  the  enemy,  without  any  in- 
tervals, by  bringing  up  the  principes  to  fill  the  spaces  betwixt  the 
companies  of  the  hastati.  When,  again,  they  had  to  do  with  an 
enemy  less  active,  but  to  whom  tliey  did  not  wish  to  give  an  oppor- 
tunity of  insinuating  themselves  between  the  manipuli^  they  filled 
up  the  intervals  with  the  velites^  and  kept  the  principes  in  the 
second  line  with  the  triarii^  as  a  corps  de  reserve.  In  those  en* 
gagements  where  the  enemy  had  in  their  front  a  train  of  elephants, 
upon  the  advance  of  those  animals,  nothing  more  was  requisite 
than  for  the  principes  to  march  to  a  side,  ^nd  form  themselves  in  a 
line  with  the  hastati  and  triarii;  in  other  words,  to  form  themselves 
into  columns,  with  open  spaces  between  each  column.  Thus  the 
elephants,  persecuted  and  driven  on  by  the  velites  found  an  entrance 
by  these  spaces  between  the  columns,  and  passed  through  the  le- 
gion without  doing  any  mischief.  This  manoeuvre  was  practised 
by  Scipio  at  the  battle  of  Zama,  and  by  Regulus,  in  his  engage- 
ment in  Africa  with  Xantippus. 

The  quincunx  disposition  was  for  some  ages  the  characteristic  of 
the  Roman  legion,  which  scarcely  used  any  other  method  of  ar- 
rangement ;  but  the  Romans  afterwards  made  many  innovations 
upon  the  ancient  tactic. f  From  the  time  of  Marius  the  quin" 
cunx  had  gone  into  disuse,  and  Caesar  describes  the  legions  in  his 
wars  as  under  a  quite  different  form.  The  three  manipuli  of  has- 
tati, principes,  and  triarii  composed  a  cohort^  and  were  ranged  not 
by  intervals,  but  in  a  line  behind  each  other — or  in  columns  ;— 
the  triarii,  armed  with  the  long  spears,  being  usually  Uaced  in  the 
front.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  in  what  respects  this  disposition  ex- 
celled the  former.     From  this  period  the  tactic  of  the  Romans 


*  For  an  account  of  the  arms  of  the  Roman  legion ,  see  Ltpsios  de  MUitU 
^lomana,  c.  3.  ' 

f  See  a  yeij  good  account  of  the  state  of  the  art  military  nnder  the  emperora 
in  Gibbon*s  history,  toI.  i.,  c.  1. 
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was  perpetually  changing,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ablest  judges, 
growing  worse  from  age  to  age.* 

At  no  time  was  the  tactic  of  the  Romans  more  excellent  than 
during  the  Punic  wars,  and  to  that  cause  we  may  attribute  their 
successes  against  an  enemy  so  formidable  as  the  Carthaginians, 
and  commanded  by  such  able  generals.  The  chief  talent  of  Han- 
nibal lay  in  varying  and  adapting  the  arrangement  of  his  army 
according  to  circumstances  ot  local  situation;  and  often  striking 
out  some  new  and  unexpected  disposition  formed  in  the  instant  of 
action,  which  disconcerted  all  the  uniform  and  regular  plans  of  the 
Romans.  Such  wa^  that  most  remarkable  disposition  of  the  Car- 
thaginian army  at  the  battle  of  Cannae,  which  decided  the  fate  of 
that  important  day,  by  the  utter  destruction  of  the  Roman  army.. 
I  shall  endeavour  to  give  an  idea  of  this  very  curious  disposition, 
of  which  Polybius  has  left  a  full  account;  and  I  select  it  for  this 
reason,  that  it  has  been  misunderstood  and  misrepresented  by  the 
Chevalier  Folard,  a  very  able  writer  on  the  art  military,  but  who, 
from  his  ignorance  of  the  Greek  language,  was  obliged  to  rely  on 
the  Latin  translation  of  a  monk  who  knew  nothing  of  the  art  of 
war.  The  errors  di  Folard  have  been  fully  pointed  out  in  the 
Memoires  Militaires  of  M.  Guichard. 

Hannibal  having  passed  the  winter  and  spring  in  quarters,  be- 
gan the  campaign  by  ravaging  the  whole  country;  and  finding  his 
army  in  want  of  provisions,  he  marched  towards  Cannaj,  situated 
in  a  mountainous  part  of  Apulia;  a  village  where  the  Romans 
had  established  their  magazines,  and  where  they  had  brought  all 
the  military  stores  and  provisions  they  had  carried  from  Canusium* 
Hannibal  took  Cannae  by  surprise;  which,  depriving  the  Romans 
of  their  stores,  disconcerted  their  whole  plan  of  operations.  They 
could  no  longer  pretend  to  harass  and  weary  out  the  Carthagin- 
ians, but  were  cfbliged  to  think  of  giving  them  battle.  The  sen- 
ate, in  this  emergency,  sent  a  powerful  reinforcement  to  the  army, 
which  now  amounted  to  80,000  men  under  two  consuls,  Varro  pd 
^milius;  the  latter  a  general  of  great  experience,  but  cool  and 
deliberate;  the  former  rash,  impetuous,  and  extremely  obstinate* 


*  We  mav  learn  fiom  Vegetius  the  constitution  of  the  Romans  legion  under 
Trajan  ana  Hadrian.  The  heavy-armed  infantry  was  then  divided  into  ten 
cohorts,  or  fifty-five  companies,  under  a  correspondent  number  of  tribunes  and 
centurions.  The  first  cohort,  which  had  the  post  of  honor  and  the  custody  of 
the  eagle,  consisted  of  1105  soldiers,  the  remaining  nine  consisted  each  of  556. 
The  number  of  infantry  in  the  whole  legion  was,  therefore,  6100  men.  Thoir 
offensive  arms  were,  1st,  the  pilum ;  2d,  a  light  spear ;  3d,  the  sword.  The 
legion  was  usually  drawn  up  eight  deep,  with  a  distance  of  three  feet  both  be- 
tween the  'files  and  ranks.  The  cavalry  of  the  legion  was  divided  into  ten 
squadrons ;  the  first,  in  proportion  to  the  first  cohort,  consisting  of  132  men. 
the  rest  only  of  66 — in  all  736  horse.  The  horses  of  the  cavalry  were  bred 
chiefly  in  Spain  and  Cappadocia.  The  arms  of  the  men  consisted  of  a  helmet, 
an  oblong  shield,  light  Doots,  a  coat  of  mail,  a  javelin,  and  a  Idng  liroadsword. 
They  borrowed  afterwards  from  the  barbarians  the  use  of  lances   and  iron 
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-Smilus,  sensible  that  the  great  superiority  of  Hannibars  army  lay 
in  his  cavahy,  wished  to  delay  coming  to  an  action  till  Iiis  situation 
should  afTord  the  best  opportunity  for  the  operations  of  infantry. 
Varro  was  for  an  immediate  attack,  and  it  being  his  turn  to  com- 
mand, a  pretty  smart  engagement  ensued,  which  terminated  doubt- 
fully, but  rather  to  the  advantage  of  the  Romans.  Encouraged  by 
this  first  success,  they  brooked  with  great  impatience  the  cautious 
delays  of  iEmilius,  who  was  still  averse  to  a  general  engagement. 
The  day  following,  when  it  was  again  the  turn  of  Varro  to  com- 
mand in  chief,  he  ordered  the  army  to  take  the  field  early  in  the 
morning,  and  to  pass  the  river  Aufidus,  which  lay  between  them 
and  the  Carthaginians.  They  passed  without  opposition,  as  Han- 
nibal chose  to  rest  every  thing  upon  a  very  artful  manoeuYre, 
which  he  had  planned,  to  be  discovered  only  in  the  moment  of 
engagement. 

The  usual  disposition  of  the  Carthaginians  was  that  of  the  pha- 
lanx. Varro  resolved  to  imitate  this  disposition,  and  to  give  hi& 
army  a  front  similar  to  it.  His  ignorance  of  the  art  of  war  here 
led  him  into  a  great  error.  He  neglected  the  advantages  which 
the  legion  derived  from  the  ordipary  disposition  of  the  quincunx, 
and  endeavored  to  give  a  solidity  and  depth  to  his  line,  equal  to 
that  of  the  Carthaginians,  not  attending  to  this  circumstance,  that 
the  arms  of  the  lG2;ion  were  not  suited  to  the  close  and  compress- 
ed position,  on  which  depended  the  strength  of  the  phalanx;  for 
the  hastati  and  the  principes  could  neither  throw  their  pila  with 
effect,  nor  manage  their  swords  for  want  of  room  :  and  the  triarii, 
ranged  immediately  behind  and  close  upon  the  manipuli  of  the 
hastati,  could  not,  with  their  long  spears,  be  of  the  smallest  service. 
Such,  however,  was  Varro *s  disposition  :  he  brought  up  the  prin- 
cipes to  fill  the  spaces  between  the  companies  of  the  hastati,  and 
advanced  the  triarii,  so  as  to  join  their  companies  to  those  of  the 
hastati.  On  the  right  and  left  wing  were  the  Roman  cavalry, 
greatly  inferior,  as  we  have  already  observed,  to  those  of  the  Car- 
thaginians; and  the  velites  or  light  infantry  were  ranged  as  usual  in 
the  front  of  the  line. 

Hannibal,  whose  army  amounted  to  40,000  foot  and  10,000 
horse,  arranged  the  main  body  of  his  infantry  in  the  close  order  of 
the  phalanx;  placing  the  best  of  his  African  heavy-armed  troops 
to  the  right  and  left  of  the  line,  and  in  the  centre  the  Gauls  and 
Spaniards,  armed  only  with  the  sword  and  buckler.  On  the  right 
and  left  wings  of  his  phalanx  he  posted  the  cavalry,  immediately 
opposite  to  those  of  the  enemy;  and  in  the  front  of  his  line  were 
ranged  the  Carthaginian  light  troops,  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
of  the  Romans.  Having  thus  formed  the  great  line  of  the  pha- 
lanx, Hannibal  ordered  the  Gauls  and  Spaniards  in  the  centre  to 
exteixl  themselves  forward  from  the  main  body  in  a  semi-circular 
curve.  This  movement  was  concealed  from  the  Romans,  by  the 
line  of  the   Carthaginian  light  troops,  and   was  not '  perceived  till 
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after  the  skirmishing  of  the  velites,  when  these  troops  as  was  usval* 
fell  back  behind  the  main  body. 

The  action  began  by  these  light  troops,  and  continued  preCtf 
long  and  obstinate,  while  in  the  meantime  the  Carthaginian  cavalry 
attacked  the  Roman  horse  on  both  wings,  and  being  infinitely 
superior  to  them  in  number,  broke,  dispersed,  and  cut  them  all  to 
pieces.  The  signal  was  now  given  for  the  velites  on  both  sides  to 
fall  back,  and  the  Romans  then,  for  the  first  time,  perceived  the 
curve  in  the  Carthaginian  front,  which,  being  far  advanced,  came 
m  contact  with,  and  was  immediately  attacked  by,  the  centre  of 
the  Roman  line.  The  Gauls  and  Spaniards* who  formed  the  curve, 
unable  to  sustain  the  impetuosity  of  this  onset,  gave  way,  as  Han- 
nibal had  expected;  while  that  part  of  the  Roman  line,  impetu- 
ously pursuing  its  advantage,  pushed  forward  in  proportion  as  the 
enemy  retreated,  by  which  means  the  Roman  line  was  bent  in  the 
middle  into  an  angular  form.  This  position  was  what  Hannibal 
foresaw  and  wished  for.  The  Gauls  and  Spaniards,  supported 
behind  by  the  velites,  formed  a  sort  of  new  concave  curve;  and 
the  heavy-armed  infantry,  the  strength  of  the  Carthaginian  anny, 
who  had  hitherto  remained  inactive,  were  now  marched  up,  so  as 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  opposite  part  of  the  Roman  line, 
which  was  hurrying  on  to  pursue  the  advantage  gained  by  the 
centre,  but  which,  now  that  the  Africans  were  advanced,  found 
themselves  inclosed  like  a  wedge. 

In  the  meantime  the  Carthaginian  cavalry  under  the  command 
of  Asdrubal,  having  entirely  cut  to  pieces  the  horse  of  the  enemy, 
doubled  the  flanks  of  the  Roman  army,  and  poured  down  upon 
the  rear.  They  were  now  inclosed  and  furiously  attacked  on 
every  quarter.  The  contest  was  not  of'  long  duration.  The 
Romans,  pressed  together,  had  no  space  to  use  their  arms.  It 
was,  up«n  the  part  of  the  Carthaginians,  an  absolute  massacre  and 
butchery;  70,000  of  the  Romans  were  killed  upon  the  sp«t,  and 
10,000  taken  pris#ners.  Such  was  the  celebrated  battle  ef  Can- 
nae, according  t#  the  idea  given  by  M.  Guichard,  which  is  sup- 
ported, in  every  particular,  by  the  text  of  Ptlybius^ 

The  disposition  of  the  quincunx  would  in  all  pobability  have 
saved  the  Roman  army,  and  disappointed  the  efi^ect  of  Hannibal's 
artful  manoeuvre;  which  it  is  probable  he  had  conceived  only 
upon  seeing  the  enemy  in  the  order  of  the  phalanx  :  for  had  the 
legions  been  formed  in  the  order  of  the  quincunx,  only  the  first 
line  of  the  hastati  could  have  given  into  the  snare  which  was  laid 
for  them,  and  the  principes  and  triarii,  entire  and  unbroken,  must 
have  been  an  overmatch  for  all  that  was  opposed  to  them^^ 

The  quincunx,  notwithstanding  its  great  advantages,  was,  as  I 
have  already  observed,  disused  in  the  times  of  the  emperors,  and 
consequently  the  arms  of  the  s^diers  must  likewise  have  under- 
gone considerable  changes.  In  the  time  of  Vegetius,  that  is  to 
lay,  under  Valentinian,  and  probably  long  before  that  period,  the 
VOL.  I.  58 
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piluro,  the  m#st  formidable  of  the  R#maa  weapons,  was  entirety 
laid  aside,  and  a  variety  of  weapons  introduced,  which  are  de« 
scribed  by  that  audior,  but  which  were  quite  unknown  durbg  the 
perfection  of  the  art  of  war  among  the  Romans. 

#ne  most  material  part  of  the  military  science  among  the  R^ 
mans  was.  their  art  of  intrenchment.  It  was  to  the  perfection  to 
which  Caesar  carried  this  art,  that  he  owed  many  of  his  greatest 
advantages  in  war.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  maxim  of  his,  that 
it  was  possible  to  make  up  for  any  inferiority  in  the  number  of  his 
troops,  by  the  additional  strength  of  his  intrenchments.  Thus^ 
with  69,0M  men  he  defended  himself  in  his  intrenchments  be* 
fore  ^lexiGj  while  the  lines  of  circumvallation  were  attacked  by 
240,9M  Gauls,  and  the  Imes  of  countervallation  by  89,tM,  witlh- 
out  any  effect. 

These  intrenchments  were  thrown  up  with  amazing  despatch. 
Every  g^dier  upon  his  march  carried  along  with  him  his  palisade, 
which  was  a  strong  branch  of  a  tree,  having  at  #ne  end  three  or 
four  smaller  branches  sharpened  to  a  point  and  hardened  in  the 
fire.  When  the  square  of  the  camp  was  traced  out,  each  soldier, 
thrf  wing  aside  his  buckler,  began  to  dig  a  ditch,  ordinarily  nine 
feet,  but  sometimes  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  in  deptl),  and  as  much 
in  width.  The  earth  was  thrown  up  upon  the  inside  in  the  (mm 
of  a  rampart  four  or  five  feet  in  height,  which  was  faced  lin  the 
outside  with  those  palisadoes  or  stipites^  strongly  fixed  in  the 
earth,  and  set  so  near  each  other  that  the  branches,  crossing  ob- 
liquely, presented  their  points  outwards,  and  thus  fiprmed  a  strong 
hedge  pf  in-egular  points,  which  it  was  extremely  difficult  to 
pierce.  9n  each  side  of  the  square  of  the  camp  was  a  gate  Or 
issue,  where  a  strong  guard  was  always  posted,  which  no  soldier 
could  pass  without  leave,  under  pain  of  death. 

When  a  city  was  besieged,  it  was  customary  for  the  Ramans  to 
divide  their  fiu*ces  int^  several  camps,  encircling  tlie  place,  and 
joined  to  each  other  by  strong  lines  of  circumvallation  and  coun- 
tervallation. As  the  science  of  attack  and  defence  of  fortified 
towns  was  carried  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection,  both  by  the  R#« 
mans  and  the  Greeks,  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  some  idea  of  this 
branch  of  the  military  art  among  die  ancients,  concerning  which 
several  of  the  modern  writers  are  very  much  at  variance. 

The  Chevalier  Folard,  in  his  Commentary  on  Polybius,  makes 
tiie  military  art  of.  the  ancients  by  far  t#o  complicated,  and  much 
more  so  than  a  plain  construction  of  tlie  w#rds  of  his  author,  or, 
indeed,  of  any  -other  of  the  ancient  writers,  will  warrant. 

In  his  treatise  pn  the  attack  and  defence  of  fortified  places,  he 
endeavours  to  pr#ve,  that,  excepting  the  use  of  gunpowder  and 
artillery,  every  operation  used  by  n)4dern  engineers  was  kn#wn 
and  practised  by  the  ancients;  and  that,  in  particular,  the  m#de 
of  approach  by  parallels  and  trenches  was  in  continual  use.  Yet 
a  is  very  certam,  as  M.  Guichard  has  abundandy  shown,  that 
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thttse  authors  wh#  have  written  nwst  minutely  ^f  the  mtst  imp»r- 
tant  sieges,  as  Pdybius,  Caesar,  Arrian,  and  J^sephus,  and  whf 
express  themselves  in  their  details  with  very  great  perspicuity^ 
give  n«t  the  smallest  c#untenance  to  such  a  notion. 

The  Romans  observeel  two  methods  of  proceeding  in  their 
sieges  ;  the  one  was  by  means  of  the  agger^  a  sort  of  terrace  or 
mound  ff  earth,  on  which  they  advanced  their  machines  ;  and  the 
other  was  by  bringing  up  their  machines  to  the  foot  of  the  walls 
without  the  help  of  such  a  terrace.  The  first  was  necessary  only 
where  the  place  was  very  strong,  and  the  walls  skilfully  guarded 
and  fortified.  The  method  of  proceeding  against  such  fortified 
places  was  this: — The  army,  as  I  before  observed,  was  divided 
into  different  quarters,  separately  intrenched  around  the  city,  which 
intrenchments  cf  mmunicated  with  each  other  by  a  line  of  counter- 
vallation  drawn  on  the  side  next  the  town,  and  a  line  of  circumval- 
lation  on  the  outside,  to  defend  against  attacks  from  the  quarter  of 
the  country.  Then  the  ground  was  chosen  fdr  the  construction 
of  the  agger,  pv  terrace,  wliich  was  a  lengthened  mound  rf  earjth, 
beginning  by  a  gentle  slope,  from  one  of  the  camps,  and  proceed- 
ing forward,  gradually  increasing  in  elevation  as  it  approached  the 
town.  As  this  terrace  was  to  be  the  stage  from  which  all  the 
engines  of  attack  were  to  be  played  against  the  city,  it  was  the 
object  of  the  besieged  to  endeavor,  by  every  possible  means,  to 
prevent  the  carrying  on  ff  this  work.  Stones,  darts,  and  combust^jjle 
matters  were  continually  launched  against  the  operators ;  and  some- 
times a  mine  was  dug  from  the  city,  to  pass  under  the  front  of  the 
terrace,  and  scoop  away  its  foundation. 

The  besiegers,  on  the  other  hand,  guarded  against  these  annoy- 
ances by  prot^ting  themselves,  while  at  work,  under  covered 
sheds,  termed  vinecBy  which  were  composed  of  hurdles,  or  wicker- 
work,  covered  with  hides,  and  suppvted  on  stakes,  which  they 
moved  along  as  the  work  advanced.  The  front  of  the  terrace, 
where  the  woi-kmen  were  chiefly  employed,was  protected  either 
by  a  testud9y  or  covered  pent-house,  m  simply  by  a  curtain  of 
skins,  supported  upon  a  large  tree,  laid  transversely  upon  two 
Others. 

When  the  besiegers,  under  these  covers,  had  bought  the  agger, 
4r  terrace,  sufficiently  near  to  the  wall,  they  then  advanced  the 
engines  of  attack.  The  catapuUcR  and  balist(B  were  ranged^  upon 
tlie  terrace,  at  distances  proportioned  t#  their  several  projectile 
powers,  and  advanced  or  drawn  back  till  they  were  made  tf  bear 
lipon  the  very  spot  which  the  besiegers  intend  to  assail.  The 
powers  of  these  engines  #f  attack  almost  exceed  credibility.  The 
catapuUa  centenariay  which  was  the  smallest  size  of  these  ma- 
chines, threw  a  weight  of  IM  pounds  to  the  dbtance  of  5#0 
paces.  The  largest  catapultaB  threw  stones  ff  12tt  pounds' 
weight.  The  balist®  were  constructed  ffr  throwing  great  and 
heavy  darts.     As  t#  the  particular  construction  of  these  machinesi 
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vre  can  •nly  f«rm  c#DJectures.  The  ctmmeiitat^rs  #n  Yegedus 
have  given  several  different  f«rms  #f  catapultae  and  balists,  but 
they  are  by  far  f9  c#mplicated,  and  have  a  great  deal  ^f  needless 
machinery  •f  wheels^  pulleys,  axles,  and  levers.  Much  simpler 
contrivances  might  answer  the  same  end,  and  be  m#re  easily  man- 
aged. The  f«rm  #f  the  catapulta,  given  by  M.  Ftlard,  is  suffi- 
ciendy  simple,  and  CMresponds  well  enough  with  the  description 
in  Vegetius. 

A  large  lever  is  fixed  at  the  lower  end  between  two  cables> 
very  strongly  twisted;  the  lever  has,  at  the  upper  end,  a  hollow 
in  the  form  of  a  dish,  for  receiving  the  stone  or  ball  which  is  to 
be  thrown.  It  is  brought  down  to  a  horizontal  position  by  means 
of  this  rope  and  hand-lever,  which  straightens  the  cable  spring; 
and  when  let  off  by  means  of  a  catch,  it  returns  to  its  position  widi 
prodigious  force,  and  striking  against  the  crossbar  at  the  top,  the 
st^e  or  ball  is  projected  to  a  very  great  distance. 

The  balista,  tor  throwing  arrows,  was,  according  to  the  Idea  of 
M.  Folard,  of  a  construction  consider8d)ly  different,  though  de- 
pending on  the  same  mechanical  principles  with  the  catapulta; 
yet,  from  the  promiscuous  use  of  the  two  terms,  which  we  often 
find  made  by  the  ancient  authors,  I  think  it  is  not  at  all  improb- 
able that  the  same  machine  might  have  been  so  contrived  as  to 
•serve  both  for  stones  and  arrows:  for  instance,  nothing  more  was 
n^essary  than  to  fix  a  sort  of  long  trough  or  gnoove,  horizontally 
projecting  from  the  cross-beam  at  the  top,  in  which  the  arrows 
should  be  placed,  with  their  ends  a  litde  advanced  beyond  the 
line  of  the  cross-beam.  It  is  evident,  that  when  the  spring-lever 
struck  against  the  beam,  so  as  t^  throw  out  a  stone  from  the  dish, 
the  arrows  in  the  groove,  receiving  the  whole  force  of  the  stOike, 
would  be  discharged  with  great  violence  at  the  same  time. 

But  these  engines,  the  catapultae  and  balists,  though  most  for- 
midable in  their  effects,  were  incapable  of  making  a  breach  in  the 
walls  of  a  strongly  fortified  city.  The  only  engine  capable  of  produc- 
ing this  effect  was  the  battering  ram;  and  the  whole  contrivances 
of  the  aggeres^  oi*  terraces,  towers,  testidines^  vinecR^  or  covered 
galleries,  had  no  other  object  than  to  facilitate  the  approach  of  the 
ram,  which,  if  it  was  once  effected,  and  the  engine  had  free  space 
to  play,  all  ancient  authors  are  agreed  that  it  was  decisive  of  the 
fate  of  the  town.  No  wail,  however  strong,  was  capable  #f  resist- 
ing its  force.  The  object,  therefore,  of  the  besiegers  was,  by 
means  of  the  catapultae  and  balistae,  and  by  the  cfmniand  which 
the  elevation  of  the  terrace  gave  them,  to  clear  the  walls  of  their 
defenders,  and  to  obstruct  the  play  oif  those  engines  which  the 
besieged  were  continually  working  to  prevent  the  approach  «f  the 
ram,  or  to  weaken  its  force;  so  that,  as  soon  as  the  besiegers  fcira 
the  terrace  were  able  to  silence  the  batteries  from  the  walls,  the 
ram,  coming  up  in  security  under  the  cover  of  a  testudo,  began  to 
play  without  intermission  till  the  breach  was  effected.     It  consisted 
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•f  an  en«rm«us  beam  #f  wmkI,  armed  at  the  mie  end  with  a  head 
•f  ir#n,  and  suspended  s#  as  !•  hang  in  eqtdlibrw,  fr«m  a  crass- 
beam  •{  the  testud«,  0C  pent-house. 

The  besiegers,  besides  employing  the  oantrivances  •£  aggeres, 
testudines,  vineae,  and  battering  ram,  constructed  frequendy  mf^a- 
ble  t«wers  •(  such  a  height  as  t#  tfirertap  the  walb  vf  the  city ; 
and  these  t«wers  answered  a  variety  af  purposes.  The  under 
part  of  the  tawer  served  for  a  testud^  t«  a  battering  ram,  which 
played  under  its  c#ver,  while  mn  the  xmp  were  planted  archers  and 
slingers  \m  clear  the  ramparts  •(  th<ise  wh«  endeavored  t«  ciun- 
teract  the  operation  «f  the  ram  by  letting  d«wn  great  beams, 
chains,  and  h##ps  V  destroy  its  equilibrium,  and  impede  its  mo- 
tion. These  mmrable  twers  were  frequently  so  constructed  as 
to  let  down,  from  tlie  side  next  to  the  city,  a  platform  to  serve  as 
a  bridge  from  the  tower  to  the  top  of  the  walls,  by  means  of  which 
an  access  was  gained  for  the  besiegers  into  the  city. 

For  the  defence  of  the  city,  the  besieged  employed  the  same 
engines  used  by  the  besiegers  for  the  discbarge  of  stones  and  darts, 
the  catapultae  and  balist®.  The  walls  were  carefully  manned  0n 
every  quarter  where  an  attack  was  meditated,  and  every  device 
employed  for  annoying  the  besiegers,  retarding  their  operations, 
and  preventing  the  approach  of  the  ram  to  the  walls.  The  gates, 
which  the  besiegers  generally  attempted  to  burn  down,  were  de- 
fended from  fire  by  covering  them  with  iron  plates  or  with  raw 
skins.  The  wall  abf ve  the  gates  was  likewise  bored  with  per- 
pendicular openings  through  which  the  besieged  could  pour  water 
to  extinguish  them  if  set  on  fire.  In  the  inside  was  a  portcullis, 
suspended  by  iron  chains,  which,  when  a  small  body  of  the  enemy 
bad  forced  the  way  thnough  the  gates^  the  besieged  could  suddenly 
let  down,  and  thus  despatch  them  when  they  were  separated  from 
the  rest  f  f  the  assailants. 

Such  were  the  most  ordinary  methods  employed  by  the  ancients 
(1)  the  attack  and  defence  of  fortified  towns.  I  speak  not  of  the 
Romans  atane  ;  for  they  borrowed  the  greater  part  of  their  know- 
ledge, in  this  branch  of  the  military  art,  from  the  Greeks,  among 
whom  it  was  early  reduced  to  a  system.  If  we  compare  the  de- 
scription which  Josephus  has  given  of  the  siege  of  Jotapat  by  the 
Romans  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  with  the  detail  given  us  by 
Thucydides  of  the  siege  of  Piatea,  which  happened  about  6it 
years  before  that  period,  we  shall  find  the  same  method  both  of 
attack  and  defence.  They  continued  to  be  in  geneitd  use  down 
to  m#dern  times  ;  till  the  invention  of  gunpowder  made  a  great 
change  in  almost  every  part  of  the  art  military. 

It  was  not  till  the  latter  ages  of  the  commonwealth,  that  naval 
warfare  was  at  all  practised  by  the  Romans.  Till  the  first  Punic 
war,  the  Romans  never  had  any  equipment  of  ships  for  the  pur- 
poses of  war.  A  Carthaginian  galley  which  was  stranded  on  the 
c#ast  of  Italy,  served  them,  as  formerly  observed,  for  a  m#del ; 
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and  it  is  said,  with  a  very  rnvderate  regard  t#  prtbability,  that,  ia 
the  space  ^f  lw#  months,  this  resolute  and  active  pe#ple  equipped 
a  fleet  ef  •ne  hundred  galleys  •f  five  banks  •f  «ars,  and  twenty  •! 
three  banks.  The  construction  rf  these  vessels,  and  particularly 
the  disposition  of  the  different  ranges,  or  banks  of  oars,  has  given 
occasion  to  much  speculation  among  the  moderns.  The  difficulty 
of  supposing  five  different  lines  or  orders  of  rowers  disposed  one 
above  another,  has  occasioned  the  conjectures  of  some  authors, 
that  the  expression  of  triremes  and  quinqueremes  meant  no  more 
than  that  there  were  in  some  galleys  fhree  men  to  an  oar,  and  in 
others  five.  But  the  expressions  of  the  ancient  writers  clearly 
show  that  there  were  different  ranks  which  sat  above  each  other. 
Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  the  importance  which  men 
of  learning  assume  to  themselves  from  that*  parade  of  erudition, 
which  they  sometimes  choose  to  display  on  the  most  insignificant 
topics.  Meibomius  has  written  a  treatise  upon  the  structure  of 
the  ancient  triremis^  in  which,  from  a  variety  of  quotations  from 
ancient  authors,  and  critical  disquisitions  upon  the  meaning  of  some 
of  their  technical  phrases,  he  shows  that  Scaliger,  Salmasius,  and 
the  ablest  of  the  modern  critics,  were  totally  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
true  sense  of  th^se  authors ;  and  so  highly  does  he  value  himself 
upon  his  discoveries,  that  he  dedicates  his  b^k,  RegibuSj  Princi^ 
pihus^  Rebus'publicisque  Maris  IrUemi  accolis ;  '^To  all  the  kings, 
princes,  and  states,  whose  territories  lie  upon  the  Mediterranean." 
His  treatise  again  has  been  answered  by  9pelius,  and  thus  the 
dispute  goes  on  to  the  length  of  folio  volumes  to  setde  this  impor« 
tant  point,  whether  the  thranites^  one  order  of  rowers,  sat  upper- 
most, and  the  thalamites  undermost,  or  whether  these  last  were 
above,  and  the  former  below^.* 


*  The  late  Lieutenant- General  Melville,  wh*  anited  a  taste  fiir  antiqaities  t» 
great  preferaienal  knowledge,  has  sMne  curieus  ideas  iip«n  this  sabjeet  Af  the 
structure  •f  the  ancient  gallevs.  He  cenjectures  that  tlie  waist  part  •£  the 
ressels  i»se  •bliquely  ab«ve  the  water's  edge,  with  an  angle  ©f  ftrty-fire  de- 
grees mt  near  it ;  that  up«n  the  inner  sides  «f  this  waist  part,  the  seats  pf  the 
rewers,  each  ab«ut  tw»  feet  in  length,  were  fixed  b«ri»ntally  in  r»ws,  with 
nv  mere  space  between  each  seat  and  Uwse  •n  all  sides  iff  it,  than  shmild  be 
feund  necessary  ffr  the  free  mpvements  ^f  men  when  rtwing  together.  The 
qtUncunXf  «r  chequer  ^erder,  would  afferd  this  advantage  in  the  highest  degree 
possible ;  and  in  censequence  m£  the  c«mbinati«n  #f  twe  •bliqnities,  thme  in- 
cenveniences,  which,  accsrding  te  the  common  idea  ef  the  regulation  #f  such 
galleys,  must  have  attended  the  disppsition  ef  se  great  a  number  iff  rowers,  are 
entirely  removed.  In  1773,  the  General  caused  Uie  fidh  part  #f  the  waistof  a 
minqueremis  t«  be  erected  in  the  back  yard  of  his  house,  in  Great  Pultpoej 
Street.  This  model  contained  with  sufficient  ease,  in  a  very  small  place,  thirty 
rfwers  in  five  tiers  ef  six  men  in  each  lengthways,  making  ene-fiflh  part  #f  the 
rewers  en  each  side  ef  a  guinqueremiSf  according  t#  Pf  lybius,  whe  assigns  three 
hundred  f#r  the  wh»le  complement,  besides  one  hundred  and  twenty  fighting 
men.  This  censtruction,  the  advantages  ef  which  appeared  evident  t#  thfse 
whp  examined  it,  serves  te  explain  many  difficult  passages  ef  the  Greek  and 
Reman  writers  ctncerning  naval  matters.  The  General's  discevery  is  een* 
firmed  by  ancient  monuments.  The  collection  at  Pertici  ctntains  andent 
paintings  of  several  galleys,  ene  er  tw#  ef  which,  by  representing  the  atera 
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Besides  the  longer  naees^  •r  ships  %i  war,  such  as  th«se  we  have 
mentioned,  the  Remans  made  use  of  small  vessels  called  lihumicm^ 
which  were  serviceable  during  a  naval  engagement  iu  carrying  the 
general's  or  admiral's  orders  frftm  «De  part  %i  the  squadron  \»  the 
•ther.  They  were  s»  called  fr#m  the  Liburni,  a  people  of  Illyria; 
wh*  f«ll9«ved  a  piratical  way  tf  life,  and  used  small,  quick-sailine; 
vessels.  In  a  naval  engagement  the  general  himself,  in  one  of 
these  lihumicx^  was  wont  t»  sail  through  the  fleet,  and  give  his 
orders  for  the  dispvsitifns  and  motions  of  the  squadron. 

In  their  naval  engagements  the  ancients  had  no  means  of  assail- 
ing each  other  at  a  distance  but  with  the  javelin  ;  n^r  had  they 
any  contrivance  for  disabling  the  vessels  of  the  enemy,  unless  in 
some  of  their  largest  ships,  which  were  constructed  with  Uvwers 
on  their  stern,  fr^m  which  they  oifuld  use  the  balista  or  catapulta. 
The  c^rviis^  or  grappling  machine,  used  by  the  Romans,  served  to 
fasten  the  ships  to  each  other  during  action,  while  the  men  were 
engaged  with  the  sw^d  and  buckler  or  with  spears.  Under  the 
emperors  the  Romans  maintained  their  distant  conquests  not  only 
by  their  arms  but  by  their  fleets,  which  were  disposed  in  all  the 
quarters  of  the  empire,  and  preserved  a  fixed  station,  as  did  tlie 
legions.* 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Reflections  arbing  from  a  view  of  the  Roman  History  during  the  i 

Commonwealth. 

In  the  view  which  I  have  endeavored  to  give  of  the  rise  and  the 
progress  of  the  Roman  republic,  and  of  the  states  of  Greece 
previously,  I  have  been  less  attentive  through  the  wholct  to  a 
minute  and  scrupulous   detail  of  events,  than  studi6us  to  mark 


party  shtw  b*th  the  obliquity  ^f  the  sides,  and  the  r#W8  tf  tars  reaching  t%  the 
water ;  and  many  ancient  bass*  relievts  sh«w  the  #ars  issuing  chequer-wise 
frem  the  sides.    See  Gillies*  History  of  Greece,  cap.  5. 

*  Augustus  statiened  twe  permanent  fleets  atRaTenna,en  the  Adriatic,  and 
at  Misenum,  in  the  Bay  of  rfaples,  te  ceromand  the  twe  seas,  each  squadnon 
centaininff  -several  tbeusand  marines.  They  censisted  chiefly  ef  the  lighter 
vessels  called  Liburrdea.  A  very  considerable  armament  was  bkewise  statiened 
at  FreJQs,  en  the  ceast  ef  Prevence,  and  aaether  was  appeinted  le  guard  the 
Euzine.  Te  these  may  be  added  the  fleet  which  preservea  the  cemmunicatien 
between  Gaul  and  Britain,  and  a  number  ef  vebsels  censtantly  maintained  0k 
the  Rhine  and  Danube. 
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those  circumstances  which  show  the  spirit  and  genius  of  those 
remarkable  nations,  and  illustrate  those  great  moral  and  political 
truths  which  it  is  the  most  valuable  province  of  history  to  point 
out  and  inculcate. 

To  consider  history  only  as  a  mag^ine  of  facts,  arranged  in  the 
order  of  their  dates,  is  nothing  more  than  the  indulgence  of  a  vain 
and  childish  curiosity ;  a  study  which  tends  to  no  vsduable  or  useful 
purpose.  The  object  of  the  study  of  history  is  one  of  the  noblest 
of  the  pursuits  of  man.  It  is  to  furnish  the  mind  with  tlie  know- 
ledge of  that  great  art  on  which  depends  the  existence,  the  pre- 
servation, the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  states  and  empires. 

That  the  connection  of  politics  with  morality  is  inseparable,  the 
smallest  acquaintance  with  history  is  sufficient  to  show. 

No  nation  has  afforded  a  more  striking  example,  than  the  Ro- 
mans have  done,  of  the  necessity  of  good  morais  to  the  preserva^ 
Hon  of  political  liberty  and  the  happiness  of  the  people.  This  is 
a  doctrine  of  so  much  importance,  that  it  cannot  be  too  seriously 
considered  nor  attended  to.  Unlike,  in  this  respect,  to  many 
other  political  truths  which  are  interesting  only  to  statesmen,  and 
those  who  conduct  the  machine  of  government,  this  truth  is  of 
importance  to  be  known  and  considered  by  every  single  individual 
of  the  community  ;  because  the  error  or  fault  is  in  the  conduct  of 
indviduals^  and  can  only  be  amended  by  a  conviction  brought 
home  to  the  mind  of  every  private  man,  that  the  reformation  must 
be  begun  by  his  own  virtuous  and  patriotic  endeavors. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  no  unprofitable  task  if  I  shall  endeavor, 
from  the  history  of  the  Roman  republic,  and  likewise  from  that  of 
the  states  of  Greece,  which  were  before  under  our  consideration, 
to  throw  together  in  one  view  such  striking  facts  as  tend  to  exem- 
plify and  illustrate  this  great  and  useful  lesson,  of  which  the  appli- 
cation is  not  confined  to  any  age  or  country,  but  is  equally  suited 
to  the  subject  of  a  monarchy^  and  of  a  republic;  equally  important 
to  the  modern  Briton,  as  it  was  to  the  ancient  Greek  or  Roman. 
For  in  truth,  no  principle  is  more  false  or  more  pernicious  than 
that  assumed  by  some  political  writers,  that  virtue  is  essenttalb/ 
necessary  to  republics  alone.  Virtue  is  necessary,  and  indispen- 
sably necessary,  to  the  existence  of  every  government,  whatever 
be  its  form ;  and  no  human  institution  where  men  are  assembled 
together  to  act  in  concert,  however  limited  be  their  numbers,  or 
however  extensive,  however  wise  may  be  their  governors,  how- 
ever excellent  their  laws,  can  possess  any  measure  of  duration 
without  that  powerful  cement,  virtue  in  the  principles  and  morals 
of  the  people.  Quid  leges  sine  morihus  vanm  proficiwUy  is  a 
sentiment  equally  applicable  to  all  governments  whatever. 

The  love  of  liberty,  or  the  passion  for  national  freedom,  is  a 
noble,  a  disinterested,  and  a  virtuous  feeling.  Where  this  feeling 
is  found  to  prevail  in  any  great  degree,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  man- 
ners of  that  community  are  yet  pure  and  unadulterated  ;  for  cor- 
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ruption  of  manners  infallibly  extinguishes  the  patriotic  spirit.  In 
a  nation  confessedly  corrupted,  there  is  often  found  a  prevailing 
cry  for  liberty^  which  is  heard  the  loudest  among  the  most  pro- 
fligate of  the  community;  but  let  us  carefully  distinguish  that 
spirit  from  virtuous  patriotism.     Let  us  examine  the  morals,  the 

f)rivate  manners  of  the  demagogue  who  preaches  forth  the  love  of 
iberty;  remark  the  character  and  examine  the  lives  of  those  who 
listen  with  the  greatest  avidity  to  his  harangues,  and  re-echo  his 
vociferations — and  let  this  be  our  criterion  to  judge  of  the  principle 
which  actuates  them.*  The  aversion  to  restraint  assumes  the 
same  external  appearance  with  the  love  of  liberty;  but  this  crite- 
rion will  enable  us  to  distinguish  the  reality  from  the  counterfeit. 
In  fact  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  a  general  corrupuon  of  manners  are 
so  totally  adverse  and  repugnant  to  each  other,  that  it  is  utterly 
impossible  they  should  have  even  the  most  transitory  existence  in 
the  same  age  and  nation.  When  Thrasybulus  delivered  Athens 
from  the  thirty  tyrants,  liberty  came  too  late;  the  manners  of  the 
Athenians  were  irretrievably  corrupted;  licentiousness,  avarice, 
and  debauchery  had  induced  a  mortal  disease.  When  Antigonus 
and  the  Achaean  states  restored  liberty  to  the  Spartans,  they  could 
not  enjoy  or  preserve  it;  the  spirit  of  liberty  was  utterly  extinct, 
for  they  were  a  corrupted  people.  The  liberty  of  Rome  could 
not  be  recovered  by  the  death  of  Cassar;  it  had  gone  for  ever  with 
her  virtuous  manners. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  virtue  remains  in  the  manners  of  the 
people,  no  national  misfortune  is  irretrievable,  nor  any  political 
situation  so  desperate,  that  hope  may  not  remain  for  a  favorable 
change.  If  the  morals  of  the  people  be  entire,  the  spirit  of 
patriotism  pervading  the  ranks  of  the  state  will  excite  to  such  ex- 
ertions as  may  soon  recover  the  national  honor.  Of  this  truth  the 
Roman  state  afforded  at  one  time  a  most  striking  example.  When 
Hannibal  was  carrying  every  thing  before  him  in  Italy,  when  the 
Roman  name  was  sunk  so  low  that  the  allies  of  the  republic  were 
daily  dropping  off,  and  the  Italian  states  seemed  to  stand  aloof, 
and  leave  her  to  her  fate,  there  was  in  the  manners  of  the  people, 
and  in  that  patriotic  ardor  which  can  only  exist  in  an  uncorrupted 
age,  a  spirit  of  reconvalescence  which  speedily  operated  a  most 
wonderful  change  of  fortune.  Of  all  the  allied  states,  Hiero,  king 
of  Syracuse,  manifested  the  greatest  political  foresight.  When 
solicited  to  forsake  the  Romans  in  this  hour  of  their  adversity,  he 
stood  firm  to  the  alliance.  He  saw,  that,  although  sunk  under  the 
pressure  of  temporary  misfortune,  patriotism  \»dS   still  alive  and 


*"  That  man,'  says  iGschines, "  who  is  an  unnatural  father,  and  a  hater  of 
his  owB  blood,  can  never  be  a  worthy  leader  of  the  people ;  the  soul  that  ia 
insensible  to  the  tenderest  domestic  relations,  can  never  feel  the  more  general 
bond  of  patriotic  affection:  he  who  in  private  life  is  viciousi  can  never  he  fir* 
tuous  in  the  concerns  of  the  public." 
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the  constitution  of  the  republic  was  still  sound;  and  he  rightiy 
concluded  that  she  would  recover  her  strength  and  splendor.  So 
likewise  at  Carthage,  when  the  intelligence  arrived  of  the  great 
victory  gained  over  the  Romans  at  Cannae; — ^the  most  sanguine 
and  shortsighted  manifested  the  highest  exultation,  and  concluded 
that  Rome  for  certain  was  in  the  possession  of  Hannibal,  et  quod 
actum  erat  de  repMicd  Romand:  but  the  wiser  sort  judged  far 
otherwise;  and,  hearing  of  those  intrepid  resolutions  of  the  senate 
upon  that  great  calamity,  sagaciously  foresaw  that  this  misfortune 
would  but  rouse  to  a  more  desperate  resistance,  and  accumulate 
the  whole  strength  of  the  Romans,  of  which  hitherto  there  had 
been  only  partial  exertions.  The  lapse  of  a  hundred  and  forty 
years,  however,  made  a  prodigious  change  in  the  Roman  charac- 
ter. In  the  time  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  a  defeat  like  Cannae  would 
have  been  decisive  of  the  fate  of  Rome.  Had  Hiero  lived  in  the 
time  of  the  Second  Triumvirate,  he  would  have  abandoned  the 
republic  to  her  fate,  which  he  must  have  seen  to  be  inevitable. 

The  force  of  the  torrent  of  corruption  in  the  degeneracy  of  a 
nation  is  never  so  sensibly  perceived,  so  strongly  felt,  as  when  one 
man  of  uncommon  virtue  makes  a  signal  endeavor  to  oppose  it. 
If  his  example,  though  ineffectual  to  excite  a  general  imitation,  is 
yet  strong  enough  to  attract  applause,  there  is  still  some  faint  hope 
that  that  nation  or  people  is  not  beyond  the  possibility  of  recovery. 
Thus,  when,  after  the  defeat  of  Antiochus,  and  the  plunder  of  his 
kingdom,  the  virtuous  Scipio  withstood  every  temptation  to  ac- 
cumulate wealth,  —  temptations  judge*d  so  powerful,  that  it  was 
thought  impossible  he  should  have  resisted  them,  and  he  under- 
went on  that  ground  a  calumnious  prosecution, — the  conduct  of 
that  great  man  on  this  occasion  excited  universal  admiration;  a 
proof  that,  amidst  great  cori-uption,  public  virtue  was  not  yet  eX" 
ti^xt.  In  that  age,  a  few  such  men  as  Scipio  might  have  postponed 
the  approaching  ruin  of  their  country.  But  when  things  have 
once  proceeded  to  that  depth  of  degeneracy,  that  the  example  of 
one  virtuous  man  strenuously  resisting  the  torrent  cannot  command 
even  a  sterile  applause,  but  is  received  with  scorn  and  contempt, 
then  is  that  nation  gone  beyond  all  hopes,  and  no  human  power 
can  prevent  its  hastening  to  ruin.  A  very  few  years  from  the  time 
of  the  last  mentioned  example  had  produced  this  fatal  difference 
in  the  manners  of  the  Romans.  When  the  first  triumvirate, 
Pompey,  Caesar,  and  Crassus,  had  gone  such  lengths  towards  the 
destruction  of  the  Roman  liberty,  and  had  so  debauched  the  man- 
ners of  the  people,  that  candidates  for  offices,  instead  of  depending 
on  tlieir  merits  or  services,  openly  bought  the  sufiirages  of  the 
people,  and,  improving  in  corruption,  instead  of  purchasing  single 
votes,  went  directly  to  the  triumviri  and  paid  down  the  ready 
money;  when  all  was  going  headlong  to  perdition,  the  younger 
Cato  attempted  to  impose  some  check  upon  this  torrent  of  wick- 
edness.    What  was   the  consequence?  —  He   only  procured   to 
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himself  tbe  contempt  and  hatred  of  both  rich  and  poor,  the  former 
detesting  the  man  who  forbade  them  to  buy  the  h'bertjr  of  their 
country,  and  the  latter  execrating  him  who  would  have  prevented 
them  from  making  moAey  by  the  sale  of  it. 

Whether  it  was  the  intercourse  with  the  Carthaginians,  whose 
want  of  probity  and  of  national  faith  had  passed  into  a  proverb;  or 
whether  it  was  the  internal  corruption  of  the  manners  of  the  Ro« 
mans  themselves,  a  people  now  flushed  with  the  arrogance  that 
attends  repeated  conquests — ^it  is  not  easy  to  determine  ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  national  character  of  the  Romans  seems  to  have 
undergone  its  most  remarkable  change  for  the  worse,  from  the 
time  of  the  destruction  of  their  rival,  Carthage.  The  last  Punic 
war  itself  was  prompted,  as  we  have  seen,  by  a  most  mean,  un- 
generous, and  dastardly  spirit  in  the  Romans.  But  after  the  fall 
of  Carthage,  some  of  the  public  measures  became  stained  with 
the  most  horrible  perfidy.  Their  conduct  to  Viriathus,  a  Spanish 
chief,  of  whom  they  first  purchased  an  ignominious  peace,  and 
afterwards  broke  it  by  hiring  assassms  to  murder  him  ;  and  their 
shameful  treachery  and  cruelty  to  the  people  of  Numantia,  whom 
they  basely  attacked,  murdered,  and  exterminated,  while  they 
thought  themselves  safe  under  the  sanction  of  a  most  solemn 
treaty ,^these  are  instances  marking  so  total  a  depravation  of  na- 
tional character,  as  could  be  followed  by  nothing  else  but  the  ruin 
of  the  state  that  could  furnish  them.  Accordingly,  we  find  similar 
instances  following  each  other  in  tbe  quickest  succession,  from  this 
time  down  to  the  entire  subversion  ol  the  commonwealth. 

When  the  passion  of  avarice  had,  as  at  this  time,  pervaded  all  the 
ranks  of  the  state,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  public  measures 
should  be  in  the  greatest  degree  mean  and  disgraceful.  The 
ambition  of  conquest  was  now  little  else  than  the  desire  of  rap.me 
and  plunder.  If  the  allies  of  the  state  were  opulent,  the  Romans 
considered  their  wealth  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  dissolving  all 
treaties  between  them,  and  holding  them  as  a  lawful  object  of 
conquest.  Thus  the  kingdoms  of  Numidia,  of  Pergaraus,  of  Cap- 
padocia,  of  Bithynia,  separate  sovereignties  bound  to  the  allegiance 
of  the  Romans  by  the  most  solemn  treaties,  were  invaded  as  if 
they  had  been  ancient  and  natural  enemies,  and  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  conquered  provinces.  The  senate  made  a  kind  of 
traffic  of  thrones  and  governments,  selling  them  openly  to  the 
highest  bidder. 

It  is  curious,  in  this  state  of  the  Roman  manners,  to  observe  the 
pretences  sometimes  alleged  for  going  to  war,  when  any  country* 
offered  a  tempting  object  to  their  avidity  and  rapaciousness. 

Manlius,  the  consul,  imdertook  an  expedition  against  the  Oallo- 
Grecians  or  Grallatians,  a  people  of  Asia  Minor.  It  was  alleged 
that  the  war  was  unjust,  for  they  had  given  the  Romans  no  sort 
of  provocation.  But  the  general  urged  in  excuse,  that  they  were 
a  wicked  and  profligate  people,  and  that  some  of  their  ancestors, 
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a  few  centuries  before,  had  plundered  the  temple  of  Delphi.  The 
apology  was  admitted,  and  Manlius  was  decreed  the  honor  of  a 
triumph  for  having  avenged  this  horrible  sacrilege.  Justin,  the 
historian,  informs  us  of  a  similar  instance.  The  Romans  engaging 
along  with  the  Acarnanians,  against  the  people  of  ^tolia,  had  no 
other  excuse  to  allege  for  their  interference  in  this  quarrel,  than 
that  the  Acarnanians  had  performed  a  signal  act  of  friendship  to 
their  ancestors  about  a  thousand  years  before — ^which  was,  that  they 
had  joined  the  other  Grecian  states  in  sending  troops  to  the  siegt 
of  Troy ! 

In  the  last  ages  of  the  commonwealth,  the  generals  who  com«» 
raanded  in  those  military  expeditions,  from  a  selfish  and  ambitious 
policy,  studied  to  increase  this  prev^ng  depravity.  They  allow- 
ed  their  soldiers  to  plunder  with  impunity,  and  countenanced  every 
species  of  dissoluteness  of  manners,  in  order  to  gain  the  afiectioa 
of  the  troops.  ''Lucius  Sylla,"  says  Sallust,  "that  he  might 
gain  the  attachment  of  his  army,  entirely  corrupted  their  ancient 
simplicity  of  manners."  It  was  under  him,  in  his  Asiatic  expedi- 
tions, that  the  Roman  soldiers  first  became  addicted  to  debauchery 
and  drinking.  There  also  they  learned  an  affectation  of  taste  for 
paintings  and  for  statues  ;  a  taste  which  in  them  led  to  private  theft, 
to  public  rapine,  and  even  to  sacrilege.  The  vanquished  nations 
had  nothing  to  expect  from  such  conquerors,  but  to  be  stripped 
and  plundered  of  all  they  possessed. 

The  shocking  corruption  of  which  Jugurtha  made  the  experiment 
upon  all  the  ranks  of  the  state — ^the  facility  which  he  found  in' 
screening  himself  fi'om  the  punishment  of  his  atrocious  crimes,  first 
by  bribing  the  Roman  senate,  and  afterwards  by  corrupting  the  gen- 
erals who  were  sent  against  him — are  scarcely  credible  to  those 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  the  Romans,  in  the  early 
times  of  the  republic,  as  an  heroic,  a  free,  and  a  virtuous  people. 
But  the  Romans  were  now  weary  of  calm  and  rational  happiness  ; 
their  virtues  were  an  incumbrance ;  and  they  saw  no  value  in  their 
liberty,  but  in  so  far  as  they  could  make  money  by  the  sale  of  it* 
Some  few,  who  yet  possessed  a  remnant  of  virtue,  either  firom 
motives  of  personal  safety,  or  perhaps  ashamed  to  live  in  such 
society,  voluntarily  banished  themselves  from  their  country.  The 
scenes  that  followed  under  Sylla,  Cinna,  and  the  two  triumvirates, 
were  the  last  struggles  which  terminate  a  violent  and  mortal  dis- 
ease. 

That  the  extinction  of  the  liberties  of  the  Roman  people,  and 
the  downfall  of  the  commonwealth,  were  owing  to  the  corruption 
of  the  Roman  manners,  there  cannot  be  the  smallest  doubt ;  nor 
is  it  difficult  to  point  out  in  a  few  words  the  causes  of  that  corrup- 
tion. The  extent  of  the  Roman  dominions  towards  the  end  of 
the  republic  proved  fatal  to  its  virtues.  While  confined  within  tl;e 
bounds  of  Italy,  every  Roman  soldier,  accustomed  to  a  life  ot 
nardship,  of  frugality  and  of  industry,  placed  his  chief  happiness 
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in  contributing  m  war  to  the  preservation  of  his  country,  and  iit 
peace,  to  the  maintenance  of  his  family  by  honest  labor.  A  state 
of  this  kind,  which  knows  no  intervals  of  ease  or  of  indolence,  is 
a  certain  preservative  of  good  morals,  and  a  sure  antidote  against 
every  species  of  corruption.  But  the  conquest  of  Italy  paved  the 
way  for  the  reduction  of  foreign  nations;  for  an  immense  acquisi- 
tion of  territory — a  flood  of  wealth — and  an  acquaintance  with  the 
manners,  the  luxuries,  and  the  vices  of  the  nations  whom  they 
subdued.  The  Roman  generals,  instead  of  returning  as  formerly, 
after  a  successful  war,  to  the  labors  of  the  field,  the  occupations  of 
mdustry,  and  a  life  of  temperance  and  frugality,  were  now  the 
governors  of  kingdoms  and  of  provinces.  In  these  they  lived 
with  the  splendor  of  sovereign  princes,  and  returning  after  the  pe- 
riod of  their  command,  to  Rome,  brought  with  them  immense 
treasures,  which  they  had  accumulated  by  every  species  of  rapine 
and  oppression.  Their  importance  at  home  was  now  signalized 
by  a  desire  of  obtaining  dominion  over  their  country  similar  to 
that  which  they  had  exercised  in  their  province.  Utterly  impa- 
tient of  the  restraints  of  a  subject,  they  could  be  satisfied  with 
nothing  less  than  sovereignty.  The  armies  they  had  commanded 
abroad,  debauched  by  the  plunder  of  kingdoms,  and  attached  by 
selfish  interest  to  the  men  who  had  countenanced  and  indulged 
them  in  rapine,  were  completely  disposed  to  support  them  in  all 
their  schemes  of  ambition.  It  was  now  only  necessary  to  secure 
the  favor  of  the  people  of  Rome,  which  the  increasing  taste  for 
luxury  presented  an  easy  method  of  obtaining.  Games  and  shows 
were  exhibited  at  the  most  enormoXis  expense,  and  festivals  pre- 
pared for  the  populace,  with  every  refinement  of  luxurioas  mag- 
nificence; and  the  Roman  people,  in  the  emphatic  words  of  Ju- 
venal, 

"  duas  tantum  res  anzius  optat, 

Panem  et  Circe  uses," 

^that  is,  anxious  only  for  food  and  games,)  easily  abandoned  their 
hberty  to  the  man  who  went  the  farthest  in  indulging  them  in  their 
sensual  gratifications.  Rivals  in  the  same  path  of  ambition  divid- 
ed this  worthless  populace  into  parties.  "  The  public  assemblies," 
as  M.  Montesquieu  has  well  remarked,  "were  now  so  many  con- 
spiracies against  the  state,  and  a  tumultuous  crowd  of  seditious 
wretches  were  dignified  with  the  title  of  comitia.  The  authority 
of  the  people  and  their  laws  were,  in  these  times  of  universal  an- 
archy, no  more  than  a  chimera."  With  a  people  thus  fated  to 
destruction,  in  a  government  thus  irretrievably  destroyed  by  the 
decay  of  those  springs  which  once  supported  it,  it  was  a  matter 
of  very  little  consequence  by  the  hands  of  what  particular  individ- 
uals it  was  finally  extinguished.  We  have  seen  who  were  the 
active  instruments  in  that  dissolution,  and  the  measures  by  which 
they  accomplished  it,  and  it  is  needless  here  to  recapitulate  tliera 
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From  a  cx)Dsideration  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  states  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  a  political  question  has  arisen,  which  in  this  place  it  is 
of  some  importance  to  examine,  and  which  the  preceding  observa* 
tions,  I  believe,  may,  in  a  great  measure,  assist  us  in  solving. 

There  is  no  maxim  more  common  among  the  political  writers, 
nor  any  which  is  generally  received  with  less  hesitation,  than  this, 
that  the  constitution  of  every  empire,  like  that  of  the  human  body, 
has  necessarily  its  successive  periods  of  growth,  maturity,  decline, 
and  extinction.  The  fate  of  all  the  ancient  nations  whose  annals 
are  recorded  in  history  has  led  to  the  adopting  of  this  as  an  axiom, 
for  which,  independent  of  experience,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  assign 
a  reasonable  foundation. 

All  conclusions  from  analogy  should  be  cautiously  weighed. 
The  mind  of  man,  pleasing  itself  with  its  own  sagacity  in  discover- 
ing relations  not  obvious  to  a  common  observer,  had  a  great  pro- 
f)ensity,  in  comparing  facts,  to  reduce  them  to  general  laws ;  and 
i:om  the  coincidence  and  even  resemblance  of  a  few  striking  par- 
ticulars, is  apt  very  hastily  to  conclude  that  a  perfect  analogy 
holds  between  them.  This  mode  of  reasoning  is  extremely  falla- 
cious, and  is  never  more  to  be  suspected  than  when  an  analogy  is 
attempted  to  be  ^rawn  from  physical  truths  to  moral  ones. 

The  human  body,  we  know,  contains  within  itself  the  princi- 

Eles  of  decay.  It  undergoes  a  perpetual  change  from  time.  The 
odily  organs,  at  first  weak  and  imperfect,  attain  gradually  to  thei4 
perfect  strengtli.  At  this  period  they  cannot  be  arrested,  but  are 
subject  to  a  decline  equally  perceptible  with  their  progress  to  per- 
fection. But  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  body  politic.  The 
springs  of  its  life  do  not  necessarily  undergo  a  perpetual  change 
from  time  ;  nor  is  it  subject  to  the  influence  of  any  principle  of 
corruption  which  may  not  be  checked  and  even  eradicated  by 
wholesome  laws.  ^^  If,"  says  the  eloquent  Rousseau,  <<  Sparta 
and  Rome  have  gone  to  destruction,  what  government  or  consti- 
tution can  hope  for  perpetuity?  "  True,  it  may  be  answered, 
Sparta  and  Rome  have  gone  to  destruction;  but  was  this  the  eflfect 
ot  a  law  of  nature,  or  does  it  follow  that  since  these  two  states, 
excellent  indeed  in  many  respects  in  their  constitution,  are  now 
extmct,  all  others  must  exhibit  a  similar  progress  ?  From  the 
history  of  ancient  nations,  it  is  not  difficult  for  a  reader  of  discern- 
ment to  discover  and  point  out  the  principle  of  corruption  which 
has  led  to  their  dissolution ;  and  a  good  politician  can  see  what 
remedy  could  have  been  effectual  to  check  or  to  eradicate  the 
evil.  Sparta  enjoyed  a  longer  period  of  prosperous  duration  than 
any  other  state  of  antic|uity.  So  long  as  her  original  constitution 
remained  inviolate,  which  was  for  the  period  of  several  centuries, 
the  Lacedaemonians  were  a  virtuous,  a  happy,  and  a  respectable 
people.  Frugality,  we  know,  was  the  soul  of  Lycurgus's  estab- 
lishment. The  luxurious  disposition  of  a  single  citizen  introduced 
the  poison  of  corruption.     Lysander,  whose  military  talents  raised 
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bis  country  to  a  superiority  over  all  the  Grecian  states,  sent  home^ 
after  the  conquest  of  Athens,  the  wealth  of  that  luxurious  republic 
to  Lacedaemon.  It  was  debated  in  the  senate  whether  it  should 
be  received  :  the  best  and  wisest  of  that  order,  considered  it  as  a 
most  dangerous  breach  of  the  institutions  of  their  l^islator;  but 
others  were  dazzled  with  the  lustre  of  that  gold,  with  which  they 
were,  till  now,  unacquainted,  and  the  influence  of  Lysander  pre- 
vailed for  its  reception.  It  was  decreed  to  receive  the  money  for 
the  use  of  the  state,  while  it  was  at  the  same  time  declared  a 
capital  crime  for  any  of  it  to  be  found  in  the  possession  of  a  private 
citizen — a  weak  resolution,  which  in  effect  was  consecrating,  and 
making  respectable  in  the  eyes  of  the  citizens,  that  very  thing  of 
which  it  was  necessary  to  forbid  them  to  aspire  at  the  possession. 

Thus  did  corruption  begin  its  first  attack  upon  tlie  constitution 
of  Lycurgus.  But  was  tliis  corruption  a  necessary  or  an  unavoid- 
able  evil?  Was  Sparta  come  to  that  period,  when  a  Lysander 
must  of  necessity  have  arisen,  whose  disposition  was  adverse  to 
the  spirit  of  her  constitution,  and  whose  influence  was  sufficiently 
powerful  to  effect  that  breach  of  her  fundamental  laws?  A  single 
voice  in  the  senate,  perhaps,  decided  the  fate  of  that  illustrious 
commonwealth.  Had  there  been  one  other  virtuous  man,  whose 
negative  would  have  caused  the  rejection  of  that  'pernicious  mea- 
sure, Sparta  might  have  continued  to  exist  for  ages,  frugal,  warlike, 
virtuous,  and  uncorrupted.  Or  again,  even  supposing  corruption 
once  introduced,  was  it  utterly  impossible  to  find  a  remedy  for  the 
disease?  Might  not  a  second  Lycurgus  have  arisen,  who  could 
check  that  evil  in  its  infancy  against  which  the  first  was  able  so 
well  to  guard? 

The  beginning  of  the  corruption  of  the  Roman  state,  we  have 
seen,  may  be  dated  from  the  time  that  the  territory  was  extended 
beyond  the  bounds  of  Italy.  The  fatal  effects  of  enlarging  the 
empire  were  certainly  not  foreseen;  or  we  must  conclude  that  the 
same  parties,  who  were  so  jealous  of  the  smallest  attacks  upon  the 
liberty  of  the  people,  would  have  been  doubly  anxious  to  have 
guarded  against  measures  which  led,  though  remotely,  to  the  ex-  - 
tinction  of  all  liberty  and  the  overthrow  of  the  constitution;  and 
had  the  effect  of  these  measures  been  foreseen,  a  few  wise  and 
virtuous  politichins  might  have  prevented  this  being  adopted.  This, 
at  least,  we  may  say,  that  if,  by  a  fundamental  law  of  the  state,  the 
Roman  empire  had  been  confined  to  Italy,  and  it  had  been  a  capital 
crime  for  any  Roman  citizen  to  have  proposed  to  carry  the  arms 
of  the  republic  beyond  the  limits  ot  that  country,  the  republic 
might  have  preserved  its  constitution  inviolate  for  many  ages  be- 
yond the  period  of  its  actual  duration. 

Several  ingenious  men  have  exercised  their  talents  in  framing 
the  plan  of  such  a  political  constitution  as  should  best  promote  the 
happiness  of  the  citizens,  while  it  possessed  the  greatest  possible 
f tatMlity.     We  lay  out  of  the  question  such  ideal  governments  at 
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the  republic  of  Plato,  the  Utopia  of  More,  and  some  modem 
theories  no  less  chimerical,  because  they  proceed  upon  the  basis 
of  amending  the  nature  of  man,  find  eradicating  all  his  evil  passions. 
The  systems  of  Harrington,  however,  in  his  "  Oceana,"  and  of 
Mr.  Hume  in  his  ^^Idea  of  a  perfect  Commonwealth,"  have  been 
considered  as  more  worthy  of  the  attention  of  mankind,  as  resting 
upon  the  basis  of  human  nature  such  as  it  is,  and  without  assuming 
for  their  foundation  any  wonderful  improvement  either  of  the  moral 
or  intellectual  nature  of  our  species.  Yet  in  so  far  as  either  of 
these  systems  has  been  partially  introduced  into  practice,  we  have 
very  little  reason  to  subscribe  to  any  eulogium  upon  their  merits. 
Harrington,  who  wrote  his  "  Oceana,"  during  a  period  of  the  com- 
monwealth of  England,  was  so  intoxicated  with  that  newly  erected 
system  of  government,  as  agreeing  in  many  respects  with  his  own 
theory,  that  he  boldly  ventured  to  pronounce  it  impossible  that 
monarchy  should  ever  be  re-established  in  England.  Yet  his  book 
was  scarcely  published,  when  the  nation,  weary  to  death  of  an  ex- 
periment which,  under  the  mask  of  freedom,  had  loaded  them  with 
tenfold  tyranny,  unanimously  recurred  to  their  ancient  monarchical 
constitution. 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Hume's  "Idea  of  a  perfect  Commonwealth," 
it  were,  perhaps,  not  dif&cult  to  show  that,  instead  of  simplifying 
the  macliine  of  government,  it  renders  it  so  complicated,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  it  to  proceed  either  with  that  regularity 
or  despatch  which  is  often  most  essential  to  the  mass  of  public 
measures.  If,  for  example,  in  Mr.  Hume's  senate  of  one  hundred 
members,  there  should  be  only  ten  dissentient  voices  to  tlie  passing 
of  a  law,  that  law  is  to  be  sent  back  to  be  debated  and  canvassed 
by  no  less  than  11,000  county  representatives.  In  the  same 
manner,  if  there  should  be  but  five  of  the  one  hundred  senators 
who  approve  of  a  law,  while  niqety-five  disapprove  of  it,  those 
five  have  a  right  to  summon  the  11,000  county  representatives, 
and  take  their  sense  of  the  matter.  It  surely  requires  little  politiczd 
judgment  to  pronounce  that  such  a  constitution  is  utterly  unfit  for 
the  regulation  of  an  extended  or  populous  empire ;  yet  Great 
Britain  is  the  subject  upon  which  he  supposes  in  theory  that  the 
experiment  is  to  be  tried.  God  forbid  it  ever  should!  Had  this 
experiment  been  proposed  in  reality,  Mr.  Hume  •  himself  would 
have  been  the  first  man  to  have  resisted  it.  His  genuine  senti- 
ments of  such  experiments  he  has  given  in  the  words  of  sound 
sense  and  wisdom.  "  It  is  not  with  forms  of  government,"  says 
he,  "  as  with  other  artificial  contrivances,  where  an  old  engine 
may  be  rejected  if  we  can  discover  another  more  accurate  or  com- 
modious, or  where  trials  may  be  safely  made,  even  though  the 
success  be  doubtful.  An  established  government  has  an  infinite 
advantage  by  that  very  cirdumstance  of  its  being  established ;  the 
bulk  of  mankind  being  governed  by  authority,  not  reason,  and 
never  attributing  authority  to  any  thing  that  has  not  die   recom- 
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mendation  of  antiquity.  To  tamper,  therefore,  in  this  afiair,"  says 
he,  "  and  to  try  experiments,  merely  upon  the  credit  of  supposed 
argument  and  philosophy,  can  never  be  the  part  of  a  wise  magis- 
trate, who  will  bear  a  reverence  to  what  carries  the  marks  of  age  : 
though  he  may  attempt  some  improvements  for  the  public  good, 
yet  he  will  adjust  hb  innovations  as  much  as  possible  to  the  ancient 
fabric,  and  preserve  entire  the  chief  pillars  and  supports  of  the 
constitution." 

Time,  which  brings  improvement  tb  every  science,  has  undoubt- 
edly contributed  much  to  the  advancement  of  political  knowledge. 
Among  the  chief  advantages  derived  from  the  art  of  printing  is 
that  of  fixing  and  perpetuating  aU  human  attainments  in  science, 
which,  before  that  invention,  either  perished  with  their  authors, 
or  if  preserved  by  writing,  were  sparingly  communicated  even  in 
the  country  which  produced  them,  seldom  reached  beyond  it,  and 
were  often  in  the  course  of  a  few  generations  irretrievably  lost. 
By  the  art  of  printing,  the  opinions  of  some  of  the  greatest  of  the 
ancient  philosophers  and  politicians,  and,  what  is  much  more 
valuable,  the  great  outlines  of  the  history  of  the  most  remarkable 
states  of  antiquity,  their  laws,  their  manners,  and  customs,  are  now 
committed  to  perpetual  records,  open  to  all  nations,  and  familiar 
to  the  knowledge  of  every  individual  who  has  enjoyed  the  most 
ordinary  education.  i 

It  is  from  this  knowledge  of  the  accumulated  experience  of  ages, 
that  not  only  men,  but  nations,  may  derive  the  most  important 
lessons.  History  will  inform  us,  that  some  nations  have  enjoyed, 
during  the  course  of  many  ages,  an  unvarying  and  uninterrupted 
prosperity  ;  while  others  have  been  destined  to  a  short,  unfortu- 
nate, and  despicable  mediocrity.  History  will  inform  us,  that  the 
greatest  empires  which  have  hitherto  existed  on  the  earth  are  now 
sunk  into  oblivion  ;  that  Persia,  Egypt,  Greece,  Macedonia,  and 
Rome,  have  fallen  themselves,  like  the  petty  states  which  they 
overwhelmed  in  their  conquest.  But  while  we  contemplate  their 
changes  of  fortune,  their  prosperity,  their  disgraces,  their  revolu- 
tions, and  their  final  catastrophe,  must  these  vicissitudes  be  consid- 
ered only  as  the  effect  of  a  blind  fatality  ?  Can  they  furnish  us 
with  no  other  conclusion  than  that  every  human  institution  must 
yield  to  the  hand  of  time,  against  which  neither  wisdom  nor  virtue 
can  ultimately  afford  a  defence  ?  No,  certainly  :  every  nation  of 
antiquity  has  met  with  that  fate  ^which  either  its  own  political  in- 
stitutions, or  the  operation  of  foreign  circumstances,  must  necessa- 
rily have  induced.  "Accustom  your  mind,"  said  the  excellent 
Phocion  to  Aristias,  "  to  discern  in  the  prosperity  of  nations  that 
recompense  which  die  Author  of  Nature  has  affixed  to  the  practice 
of  virtue ;  and  in  their  adversity,  the  chastisement  which  he  has 
thought  proper  to  bestow  on  vice."  No  state  ever  ceased  to  be 
prosperous,  but  in  consequence  of  having  departed  from  tliose 
institutions  to  which  she  owed  her  prosperity. 
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The  ancieni  political  writers,  in  speaking  on  the  best  form  of 
a  political  establishment,  held  this  as  a  great  desideratunty  that  a 
government  should  possess  within  itself  a  power  of  periodical  re- 
formation ;  a  capacity  of  reforming  from  time  to  time  all  abuses  ; 
of  checking  every  overgrowth  of  power  in  any  one  branch  of  the 
body  politic  ;  and,  at  short  intervals  of  time,  winding  up,  as  it 
were,  the  springs  of  the  machine,  and  bringing  the  constitution 
back  to  its  first  principles.  To  the  want  of  this  power  of  periodical 
reformation  in  the  ancient  constitutions,  which  was  ineffectually 
endeavored  to  be  supplied  by  such  contrivances  as  the  ostracism 
and  petalism^  we  may  in  a  great  measure  attribute  their  decline 
and  extinction ;  for  in  these  governments,  when  the  balance  was 
once  destroyed  by  an  increase  of  power  in  any  one  branch,  the 
evil  grew  worse  from  day  to  day,  and  at  length,  was  utterly  irre- 
^  roediable,  unless  by  a  revolution  or  entire  change  of  the  political 
system.  Happily  for  us  Britons,  that  which  was  a  desideratum 
in  the  ancient  governments  is  with  us  realized  ;  that  power  of 
reforming  aU  abuses,  and  even  of  making  alterations  and  amend* 
ments  as  time  and  circumstances  require,  which  is  perfectly  agree- 
able  to  the  spirit  of  our  constitution,  has  given  us  an  unspeakable 
advantage,  both  over  all  the  states  of  antiquity,  and  over  every 
other  government  among  the  modems.  But  let  us  not  abuse  this 
advantage,  or  convert  what  is  a  wholesome  remedy  into  a  poison. 
There  are  seasons  when  political  reforms  are  safe,  expedient,  and 
desirable ;  there  are  others  when  none  but  the  most  rash  empir- 
ic would  prescribe  their  application.  If  the  minds  of  a  people 
are  violently  agitated  by  political  enthusiasm,  kindled  by  the  ex- 
ample of  other  nations  actually  in  a  state  of  revolution, — ^if  that 
class  of  the  people  who  derive  their  subsistence  from  bodily  labor 
and  industry  are  artfully  rendered  dis'contented  with  their  situation^ 
inflamed  by  pictures  of  imaginary  grievances,  and  stimulated  by 
delusive  representations  of  immunities  to  be  acquired,  and  bless- 
ings to  be  obtained,  by  new  political  systems,  in  which  they  them- 
selves are  to  be  legislators  and  governors, — if  there  should  be  a 
time  when  the  common  people  are  taught  to  believe  that  a  sub- 
ordination of  ranks  and  conditions  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God 
and  nature,  and  that  the  inequality  they  perceive  in  the  possessions 
of  the  rich  and  poor  is  a  proof  of  the  diseased  state  of  the  body 
politic, — ^if  such  should  be  the  delusions  of  the  community,  which 
the  traitorous  designs  of  others  aim  at  rendering  general ;  in  such 
a  crisis  it  cannot  be  the  part  of  true  patiotism  to  attempt  the  reform 
or  amendment  even  of  confessed  imperfections.  The  hazard  of 
the  experiment  at  such  a  time  is  apparent  to  all  rational  and  reflec- 
ting men.  It  is  then  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  resist  all  attempts  at 
innovation — to  cherish  with  gratitude  the  blessings  we  enjoy,  and 
quietly  await  a  more  favorable  opportunity  of  gently  and  easily 
removing  our  small  imperfections — trivial,  indeed,  when  balanced 
against  that  high  measure  of  political  happiness  of  which  the  cowr, 
munity  at  large  is  possessed. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


IktA  of  the  Roman  Republio  decided  by  the  Battle  of  Aotinm— Reign  of  A«> 
goatos  —  Birth  of  oar  Saviour  Jbsus  Cbhist -^  Tiberius  —  Cracifizion  of 
our  Saviour — Caligula — Claudius — Nero — Galba — Otho— Vitellius — ^Vespesiail 
— Titus — Domitian — Nerva — ^Trajan — Adrian. 

The  battle  of  Actium  decided,  as  we  have  above  seen,  the  fate  of 
the  Roman  republic;  and  Octavius,  now  hailed  bj  the  splendid 
title  of  Augustus,  was  roaster  of  the  Roman  empire.  We  have 
seen  this  singular  person  raise  himself  to  the  highest  summit  of 
power,  without  a  tincture  of  those  manly  and  heroic  virtues  which 
generally  distinguish  the  authors  of  important  revolutions.  Those 
iortunate  circumstances  which  concurred  to  promote  his  elevation; 
the  adoption  by  Julius  Cesar,  the  weakness  of  Lepidus,  the  infat- 
uation of  Mark  Antony,  the  treachery  of  Cleopatra,  and,  perhaps, 
more  than  all,  his  own  insinuating  flattery  and  duplicity  of  con- 
duct— ^were  shortly  hinted  at  as  the  great  mstruments  in  the  good 
fortune  of  Augustus. 

Possessing  that  sagacity  which  enabled  him  to  discern  distinctly 
what  species  of  character  would  please  the  people,  he  had,  in 
addition  to  tliis,  all  that  versatility  of  genius  which  enaUed  him  to 
assume  it;  and  so  successfully  did  he  follow  out  this  idea,  that  to 
those  unacquainted  with  the  former  conduct  of  the  man,  nothing 
was  now  discernible  but  the  qualities  which  were  indicative  oi 
goodness,  and  virtue,  and  munificende.  The  fate  of  Cassar  warned 
him  of  the  insecurity  of  an  usurped  dominion;  and  we  shall  see 
him,  whilst  he  studiously  imitated  the  clemency  of  his  great  pre- 
decessor, afiect  a  much  greater  degree  of  respect  for  the  pretended 
rights  of  that  degraded  people  whom  he  ruled  at  the  same  time 
with  the  most  absolute  authority.  He  had  not  yet  returned  from 
£gypt  when,  at  Rome,  they  had  already  decreed,  him  every  honor 
both  human  and  divine.  The  title  of  Imperator  was  conferred  on 
him  for  life.  His  colleague,  Sextus  Apuleius,  along  with  the  whole 
senate,  took  a  solemn  oath  to  obey  the  emperor's  decrees;  and  it 
was  determined  that  he  should  hold  the  consulate  so  long  as  ha 
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esteemed  it  necessary  for  the  bterests  of  the  people.  Such 
was  the  contemptible  servility  of  all  ranks  of  the  state,  that  tem- 
ples were  erected  to  his  honor,  and  public  worship  and  sacrifice 
performed  at  the  altars  of  the  '* divine  Augustus."  He,  howev- 
er, with  becoming  modesty,  requested  that  these  honors  might  be 
paid  to  him  in  the  provinces  alpne,  as  at  Rome  he  should  never 
regard  himself  but  as  a  private  citizen  invested  with  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  republic.  The  state 
being  now  in  profound  peace,  the  temple  of  Janus,  which  had  re- 
mained open  since  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war — a  pe- 
riod of  188  years — was  shut, — ^an  event  which  occasioned  the 
most  universal  joy.  This  single  circumstance  contributed  much 
to  abolish  the  memory  of  all  those  cruelties,  proscriptions,  and 
complicated  horrors,  which  had  accompanied  the  triumvirate  and 
the  civil  wars;  and  the  ^'infatuated  Romans  now  believed  them- 
selves a  free  people,  since  they  had  no  longer  to  fight  for  their 
liberty."* 

It  was  Ihe  policy  of  Augustus  to  keep  up  this  favorable  delu- 
sion, by  extraordinary  marks  of  indulgence  and  munificence.  He 
gratified  the  people  by  continually  amusing  them  with  their  favor- 
ite games  and  spectacles;  he  affected  an  extreme  regard  for  all 
the  ancient  popular  customs;  he  pretended  the  utmost  deference 
for  the  senate;  he  re-established  the  Comitia,  which  the  internal 
commotions  of  the  government  had  prevented  from  being  regu- 
larly held;  he  flattered  the  people  with  the  ancient  right  of  elect- 
ing their  own  magistrates;  if  he  presented  candidates,  it  was  only 
to  give  a  simple  recommendation,  under  reservation  that  they 
should  be  judged  worthy  by  the  people,  and  the  people,  on  their 
part,  could  not  but  regard  as  the  most  certain  symptom  of  desert, 
the  recommendation  of  so  gracious  a  prince.  It  was  in  this  man- 
ner that  Augustus,  by  the  retention  of  all  those  empty  but  an- 
cient appendages  of  liberty,  concealed  the  form  of  that  arbitrary 
monarchy  which  he  determined  to  maintain  ;  and  that  he  thus, 
With  the  most  hypocritical  and  specious  generosity,  contrived,  with 
the  machinery  of  freedom,  to  accomplish  all  the  purposes  of  des- 
potism. 

After  having  established  an  appearance  of  order  in  the  several 
departments  of  the  state,  Augustus,  to  complete  the  farce,  affected 
a  wish  to  abdicate  his  authority,  and  return  to  the  rank'  of  a  pri- 
vate citizen;  but  this  was  a  piece  of  gross  affectation.  He  con- 
sulted Mecaenas,  however,  and  Marcus  Agrippa,  whether  he  ought 
to  follow  his  inclination.  Mecaenas,  with  the  most  honest,  though 
certainly  not  the  wisest  policy,  exhorted  him  to  put  his  design  in 
execution;  but  Agrippa,  more  of  a  courtier,  and  perhaps  having 
more  discernment  into  the  real  character  of  Augustus,  or  dreading 
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the  repetition  of  those  cruel  and  turbulent  scenes  which  had  pre- 
ceded his  exaltation,  assured  him  that  the  public  happiness  depen« 
ded  entirely  on  his  continuing  to  hold  the  reins  of  government ; 
and  this  advice  was  too  consonant  to  the  actual  views  of  Augus- 
tus not  to  be  readily  embraced. 

This  seeming  moderation,  however,  increased  the  popularity  of 
Augustus,  and  even  paved  the  way  for  an  extension  of  his  power, 
riie  censorship  had,  for  many  years,  fallen  into  disuse.  Under 
the  pretence  of  effbcting  a  reformation  of  various  abuses  in  the 
several  orders  of  the  community,  Augustus  requested  that  he 
might  be  invested  with  censorial  powers  ;  and  havmg  obtained  this 
office,  he  introduced  many  improvements  in  the  different  depart- 
ments  of  the  government,  which,  although  salutary  in  themselves, 
contributed  much  to  the  increase  of  his  own  authority.  With  this 
daily  augmentation  of  power,  he  was  not  without  continual  alarms, 
for  his  personal  safety.  He  was  naturally  timid,  and  the  fate  of 
Caesar  was  ever  before  him.  For  a  considerable  time,  he  never 
went  to  the  senate-house  without  a  suit  of  armor  under  his  robe  ; 
he  carried  a  dagger  in  his  girdle ;  and  was  always  surrounded  by 
ten  of  the  bravest  of  the  senators,  on  whose  attachment  he  could 
thoroughly  depend.  It  was  much  to  the  credit  of  Augustus  that 
he  reposed  an  unlimited  confidence  in  Mecsenas — a  most  able  min- 
ister, and  one  who,  with  the  firmest  attachment  to  his  sovereign,  ap- 
pears to  have  always  had  at  heart  the  interest  and  happiness  of  the 
people.  It  was  by  his  excellent  counsels  that  Augustus  was  taught 
to  assume  those  virtues  to  which  his  nature  was  a  stranger;  it  was 
to  the  patronage  of  Mecaenas  that  literature  and  the  fine  arts  owed 
much  of  their  encouragement  and  consequent  progress;  it  was  by  his 
instructions,  by  the  counsels  he  inculcated,  that  the  base  and  inhuman 
Octavius  was  transformed  into  the  affable^and  humane  Augustus. 

In  the  seventh  year  of  his  consulate,  Augustus  again  pretended 
a  desire  to  abdicate,  and  he  actually  informed  the  senate  that  he 
had  resigned  all  authority  ;  but  he  was  now  secure  of  the  conse- 
quences of  this  avowal.  From  those  mercenary  voices  which  had, 
no  doubt,  been  behind  the  scenes,  well  trained  to  this  hypocritical 
farce,  there  was  now  one  universal  cry  of  supplication,  entreating  him 
not  to  abandon  that  republic  which  he  had  preserved  from  destruc- 
tion, and  whose  existence  depended  on  his  paternal  care.  "  Since 
it  must  be  so,"  said  he,  "  I  accept  tlie  empire  for  ten  years,  unless 
the  public  peace  and  tranquillity  shall  permit  me  before  that  time 
to  sesk  that  ease  and  retirement  which'  I  so  passionately  desire." 
He  would  not  even  consent  to  take  the  burden  of  the  whole  em- 
pire, but  entreated  that  the  senate  and  people  should  govern  a 
part  of  the  provinces.  From  the  distribution  which  followed,  we 
learn  the  extent  of  the  Roman  empire  at  this  time.  Augustus 
reserved  for  his  own  government  Italy,  the  two  Gauls,  Spain,  Ger- 
many, Syria,  Phoenicia,  Cyprus,  and  Egypt.  To  the  senate 
and  people  were  allotted  Africa  Proper,  Numidia,  Lybia.  Bithy- 
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nia,  Pontus,  Greece,  Illyria,  Macedonia,  Dalmatia,  and  the  Islands 
of  Crete,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia.  The  provinces  of  which  Augus- 
tus retained  the  government  direct  were  those  where  the  legiom 
were  principally  stationed  ! 

The  title  of  Consul,  which  had  been  of  assistance  at  first  in 
disguising  his  potver,  was  now  judged  unnecessary  by  Augustus ; 
and  the  annual  ceremony  of  the  renewal  of  this  dignity  perhaps 
recalled  too  strongly  to  the  minds  of  the  people  the  irrevocable 
tenure  by  which  he  held  it.  He  resigned  it,  therefore,  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  his  consulate ;  and,  as  a  compensation  for  this 
exercise  of  moderation,  the  people  entreated  him  to  accept  of  the 
office  of  Perpetual  Tribune.  By  this  refined  policy,  every  in- 
crease of  power  seemed,  so  far  from  any  encroachment  upon  his 
part,  to  be  forced  upon  him  by  the  anxious  entreaty  of  the  peo- 
ple. In  vinue  of  this  las{  office,  he  became  in  all  causes,  civil 
as  well  as  criminal,  the  supreme  judge.  Formerly  in  the  republic 
there  had  never  been  recognised  any  right  of  appeal  from  any 
of  the  courts  to  the  tribunes;  but  the  people,  who  had  always  till 
now  considered  themselves  as  possessing  the  supereminent  right 
of  appeal,  now  voluntarily  conferred  it  upon  their  perpetual  tri- 
bune, as  their  chief  magistrate  and  virtual  representative. 

Marcellus,  the  nephew  of  Augustus,  to  whom  he  had  given  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  and  whom  he  destined  for  his  successor— 
a  personage  of  great  promise — died  at  this  time,  to  the  unspeak- 
able regret  of  the  Roman  people,  in  the  very  flower  of  his  youth. 
He  had  just  completed  his  twentieth  year,  and  in  his  talents  and 
disposition  had  begun  to  show  every  indication  of  a  great  and  a 
generous  prince.  He  has  been  immortalized  by  Virgil  in  that  ex- 
quisite eulogium,  with  which  all  are  acquainted,  in  the  sixth  book 
of  his  -ffineid. 

Marcus  Agrippa  was  the  man  who  seemed  to  stand  next  to  this 
amiable  youth  in  the  afiection  of  the  emperor.  Agrippa  had  mar- 
ried the  niece  of  Augustus  ;  but  on  the  death  of  Marcellus,  he 
caused  him  to  divorce  her,  and  in  return  gave  him  his  daughter, 
the  widow  of  Marcellus,  in  marriage.  This  lady  was  the  infa- 
mous Julia,  who  afterwards  became  so  openly  scandalous  in  her 
amours,  that  her  father,  after  informing  the  senate  of  his  reasons, 
condemned  her  to  banishment. 

Notwithstanding  the  absolute  authority  now  possessed  by  Avt* 
gustus,  it  ras  still  the  policy  of  this  monarch  to  retain  all  the  ex- 
terior forms  of  a  republic.  The  elections  of  magistrates  were  punc- 
tually held  in  the  Comitia.  Consuls  were,  as  usual,  annually 
chosen  ;  and  the  republic  retained  its  sdiles,  its  tribunes,  its  ques- 
tors,  and  praetors.  In  the  government  of  Augustus,  and  in  the 
gradual  increase  of  his  authority,  the  prince,  to  all  appearance  de- 
rives his  power  from  the  people.  After  a  little,  we  shall  observe 
the  emperor  affecting  to  conceal  this  truth ;  and  in  the  sequel,  it 
will  bo  totally  forgotten. 
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While  Augustus  had  thus,  step  by  step,  arrived  at  the  summit 
of  power,  his  son-in-law  Agrippa  had  entirely  brought  under  sub- 
jection the  Spanish  peninsula,  where,  for  nearly  two  centuries,  the 
Komans  had  been  compelled  tp  a  continual  stiuggle.  Augustus, 
to  secure  his  own  authority,  by  firmly  attaching  to  himself  so  able 
a  general,  associated  him  with  himself  in  the  office  of  censor. 
The  two  censors  immediately  applied  themselves  with  great  vigor 
to  the  reformation  of  abuses.  Augustus,  perhaps  not  hypocriti- 
cally, affected  the  highest  regard  to  the  purity  of  public  morals, 
although  in  his  own  private  life  he  is  known  to  have  been  profli- 
gate and  vicious. 

The  tenth  year,  the  period  which  he  had  appointed  for  laying 
down  his  authority,  had  now  arrived.  He  accordingly  did  so, 
and,  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  the  people,  again  resumed  it ;  and 
so  fond  does  he  appear  to  have  been  of  this  solemn  farce,  that  five 
times  in  the  course  of  his  governfnent  he  amused  the  nation  with 
this  empty  pageantry  of  their  pretended  power.  The  empire  was 
now  again  threatened  with  war,  and  Augustus  set  out  for  Gaul, 
into  which  the  Germans  had  begun  now  to  make  those  irruptions, 
which  proved  afterwards  so  fatal  to  the  provinces.  Drusus,  in  the 
meantime,  defeated  the  Rhaetians,  a  people  inhabiting  part  of  the 
modern  Switzerland ;  and  Agrippa  restored  peace  to  Asia.  In 
marking  the  successive  steps  of  despotism,  it  is  not  unnecessary 
to  mention  that  this  general  was  the  first  who  refused  the  honor 
of  a  triumph,  which  gave  rise  to  this  privilege  belonging  ever  af- 
terwards only  to  the  emperors ;  and  that  he  omitted  also,  for  the 
first  time,  that  customary  form  of  acquainting  the  senate  with  the 
detail  of  his  military  operations,  corresponding  with  Augustus 
alone.  In  these  matters,  of  course,  his  example  became  hence- 
forth the  rule. 

At  this  time  died  Marcus  Agrippa,  and  his  widow  Julia  now 
took  her  third  husband,  Tiberius,  who  became  thus  by  a  double 
tie  the  son-in-law  of  Augustus,  for  the  emperor  had  likewise  mar- 
ried his  mother  Livia.  Augustus  was  then  at  war  with  the  Pan- 
nonians,  Dacians,  and  Dalmatians.  Tiberius  and  his  brother 
Drusus  commanded  the  armies  against  those  barbarous  tribes  with 
great  success,  but,  to  the  deep  regret  of  the  Romans,  their  particular 
favorite  Drusus  died  in  Germany,  leaving  three  children,  Germani- 
cus,  Claudius  (afterwards  emperor,)  and  Julia,  married  to  Caius 
Cssar.  Caius  was  the  son  of  Agrippa  by  Julia,  whom  Augustus  had 
adopted,  along  with  his  brother  Lucius.  These  two  princes  died 
soon  after,  poisoned  as  it  was  supposed  by  Livia,  the  wife  of  Au- 
gustus, to  make  way  for  the  succession  of  her  son  Tiberius.  This 
dark  and  ambitious  man  now  bent  all  his  powers  to  gain  the  con- 
fidence of  Augustus,  who,  upon  his  return  from  a  successful  cam- 
paign against  the  Germans,  not  only  allowed  him  the  honor  of  a 
triumph,  but  associated  him  with  himself  in  the  government  of  the 
empire.     At  the  request  of  Augustus  also,  the  people,  accustomed 
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now  to  unlimited  compliance,  conferred  upon  Tiberius  the  govern- 
ment of  the  provinces  and  the  supreme  command  of  the  armies. 

On  the  ground  of  his  advanced  age,  the  emperor  now  found  an 
opportunity  of  shaking  off  all  that  dependence  upon  the  senate 
and  people  to  which  his  policy  had  hitherto  confined  him.  He 
no  longer  came  regularly  to  the  senate,  but  formed  a  sort  of  privy- 
council,  consisting  of  twenty  senators,  together  with  the  consuls 
of  the  year,  and  the  consules  designati;  and  it  was  determined  in 
the  senate,  that  tlie  resolutions  of  this  assembly  should  have  the 
same  authority  as  the  senatus  consuUa.  Augustus  did  not  long 
survive  this  his  last  and  boldest  innovation.  He  died  soon  after 
at  Nola,  in  Campania,  in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age,  after 
having,  in  conjunction  with  Mark  Antony,  ruled  the  Roman  repub- 
lic for  nearly  twelve,  and  governed  alone  as  emperor  for  forty-four 
years. 

In  treating  of  the  Roman  literature,  we  observed  that  high  de- 
gree of  advancement  to  which  it  attained  under  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus ;  and  we  may  attribute  no  small  part  of  that  lustre  which 
has  been  thrown  upon  his  administration,  to  the  splendid  coloring 
bestowed  on  bis  character  by  the  illustrious  poets  who  adorned  his 
court,  and  repaid  his  favors  by  their  incense  and  adulation. 

**  Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona 
Mu1ti|  sed  omnes  illacrymabiles 
Urgentur  ignotique  looga 
Nocte,  carent  quia  vate  sacro." 

Augustus,  by  his  testament,  had  named  Tiberius  bis  heir,  to- 
gether with  his  mother  Livia,  and  substituted  to  them  Drusus,  the 
son  of  Tiberius,  and  Germanicus.  Tiberius  was  no  favorite  with 
the  body  of  the  people.  They  knew  him  to  be  vicious  and  de- 
bauched, and  of  a  severe  and  cruel  disposition  ;  yet  to  so  low  a 
pitch  of  degradation  had  they  now  fallen,  that  the  very  dread  of 
these  vices  in  his  character  operated  so  strongly  on  their  servile 
minds  as  to  secure  his  succession  to  the  empire  without  a  whisper 
of  opposition.  <  An  embassy  of  the  senators  was  deputed  to  offer 
him  the  reins  of  government  while  he  was  on  his  return  from 
Illyria.  He  received  them  with  much  affected  humility;  talked 
of  the  burden  of  so  extensive  an  empire  and  his  own  limited  abil- 
.ty;  pretended  uncommon  unwillingness  to  undertake  so  exalted 
an  office ;  and,  at  length,  after  the  usual  ceremony  of  tears  and 
supplication  on  the  part  of  the  senate,  was  at  last  prevailed  to 
yield  to  their  entreaties. 

Notwithstanding  these  promising  symptoms,  this  was  all  the 
mockery  of  moderation  with  which  Tiberius  ever  condescended  to 
flatter  the  prejudices  of  the  senate  or  the  people  ;  for  it  soon  after 
appeared  that  he  esteemed  the  power  enjoyed  by  his  predecessor 
as  far  too  little  for  his  ambition.  It  was  not  sufficient  for  him 
that  the  substance  of  the  republic  was  now  gone  for  ever ;  the 
very  appearance  of  it,  and  all  those  forms  which  recalled  it  to  his 
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recollection,  were  fudged  necessary  to  be  abolished.  Augustus 
had  received  from  the  people  the  power  of  legislation,  but  he  left 
them  in  return  the  right  of  electing  their  own  magistrates,  and  all 
the  privileges  of  the  Comitia.  Tiberius  at  once  abolished  all  these 
formalities.  The  people  were  no  longer  assembled,  yet  the  em- 
peror did  not  choose  to  break  entirely  with  the  senate.  He  fre- 
quently affected  to  consult  them,  or  at  least  to  communicate  to 
them  his  resolutions,  and  flattered  them  still  with  the  possession  of 
a  shadow  of  authority. 

The  uncertainty  of  the  laws  with  regard  to  treason  gave  at  last 
to  Tiberius  an  opportunity  of  discovering  his  natural  disposition. 
Sylla  had  declared  the  authors  of  libels  guilty  of  treason.  This 
law  had  fallen  into  disuse  under  Julius  Caesar,  who  treated  such 
offences  with  their  merited  contempt.  Augustus  had  revived  the 
law;  Tiberius,  with  his  usual  dissimulation,  neither  renewed  it  nor 
abrogated  it.  The  praetor  having  asked  if  he  should  take  cog- 
nizance of  such  offences,  the  emperor  vouchsafed  him  no  other 
answer  than  that  he  should  observe  the  laws;  an  answer  which 
sufficiently  informed  the  people  what  they  had  to  expect,  whilst 
Tiberius  persuaded  himsell  that  he  thus  avoided  all  imputation  of 
adopting  sanguinary  measures. 

Meantime  his  nephew,  Germanicus,  who  was  acquiring  great 
glory  by  his  military  exploits  in  Germany,  was  recalled  by  Tibe- 
rius, who  had  beco'me  jealous  of  his  popularity  with  the  army. 
The  emperor  sent  him  to  the  oriental  provinces  on  the  pretence  of 
quelling  some  insurrections,  and  a  short  time  after  he  died — ^as 
^ras  suspected  of  poison  administered  to  him  by  command  of  Ti- 
berius. Every  vicious  prince  has  his  favorite,  the  minister  of  his 
pleasure,  and  the  obsequious  instrument  of  his  criminal  or  tyranni- 
cal purposes.  MWus  Sejanus  was  prefect  of  the  praetorian  bands, 
who  were  the  emperor's  guards — a  body  of  men  amounting  then 
to  ten  thousand  of  the  flower  of  the  troops,  but  who,  increasing 
in  number  and  in  political  power,  became  at  last  the  sovereign  dis- 
posers of  the  empire.  Sejanus,  their  prefect,  acquired  at  length 
so  complete  an  ascendency  over  the  mind  of  Tiberius,  that  he  over- 
came the  natural  reserve  and  suspicion  of  his  temper,  and  became 
the  confidant  of  his  most  secret  thoughts.  It  was  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  this  minion  should  entertain  the  highest  views  of  am- 
bition. He  conceived  no  less  a  design  than  to  exterminate  the 
whole  family  of  the  Caesars,  and  his  first  step  was  the  poisoning  of 
Drusus,  the  son  of  Tiberius,  which  he  contrived  to  execute  so 
secretly  that  he  escaped  all  suspicion  both  of  the  emperor  and  of 
thu  people.  His  next  design  was  to  remove  Agrippina,  the  widow 
of  Germanicus,  with  her  two  sons,  Nero  and  the  younger  Drusus. 
Sejanus  accordingly  represented  Agrippina  to  Tiberius  as  a  woman 
of  unlimited  ambition,  and  who  secretly  fomented  a  party  of  male- 
contents  in  the  state  as  assistants  to  her  own  aggrandizement  and 
ttat  of  her  sons.     To  this  accusation,  the  natural  pride  and  haugh- 
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tiness  of  the  temper  of  Agrippina  gave  some  shadow  of  color,  aod 
she  and  Nero,  her  eldest  son,  were  condemned  to  banishment, 
whilst  the  younger  Drusus,  was  \ionfined  to  prison. 

Every  day  now  produced  some  new  information,  some  pretended 
charge  of  treason  brought  by  Sejanus  and  his  infamous  minions 
against  the  most  eminent  persons  of  tlie  court;  and  the  idea  that 
these  informations  were  pleasing  to  the  dark  and  vindictive  mind 
of  the  emperor,  began  to  multiply  them  exceedingly.  The  con- 
stant executions  for  treason,  by  which  Sejanus  was  daily  clearing 
the  way  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  designs,  produced  at 
length  such  an  effect  on  the  gloomy  temper  of  Tiberius,  that  he 
believed  his  life  to  be  in  continual  danger.  At  the  instigation  of 
Sejanus,  he  quitted  Rome  and  retired  to  the  Isle  of  Capreae,  in 
the  Bay  of  Naples,  carrying  with  him  a  few  of  the  senators,  and 
some  Greek  literati,  in  whose  conversation  be  professed  to  find 
entertainment.  It  is  said  that  in  this  retreat  the  old  tyrant  gave 
himself  up  to  excesses  in  debauchery  which  exceed  all  credibility. 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  severity  of  his  former  manner  of 
life  was  very  opposite  to  such  licentiousness  of  character,  and  we 
may  naturally  presume  that  the  hatred  of  his  subjects,  and  the 
concealment  which  he  probably  chose  from  the  consideration  of 
personal  safety,  have  given  occasion  to  much  aspersion,  or  at  least 
to  great  exaggerations  on  the  subject. 

Sejanus,  meanwhile,  had  acquired  an  absolute  authority  in 
Rome,  and  was  sovereign  in  every  thing  but  the  name.  It  was 
but  a  small  step,  to  a  villain  of  his  complexion,  to  aim  likewise  at 
that  last  acquisition.  He  formed,  therefore,  a  design,  to  assassi 
nate  Tiberius; — ^but  the  conspiracy  was  discovered.  Such,  how- 
ever, was  the  influence  of  Sejanus,  that  the  empergr  was  obliged 
to  use  art  and  address  to  bring  him  to  punishment.  He  at  first  load- 
ed hini  with  caresses,  and  caused  him  to  be  nominated  to  the  con- 
sulate. He  then  took  occasion  privately  to  sound  the  minds  of  the 
people,  and  hinted  some  grounds  of  dissatisfaction  with  his  conduct, 
which  instantly  he  perceived  to  cool  the  zeal  of  his  former  flatterers 
and  pretended  friends.  Convinced*  now  of  the  ground  on  which  he 
stood,  and  certain  that  this  dreaded  popularity  of  Sejanus  was  hol- 
low, and  the  effect  of  power  alone,  whilst  he  was  really  detested  oy 
all  ranks  in  the  slate,  Tiberius  deemed  it  time  to  throw  off"  the  mask. 
He  sent,  therefore,  an  officer  to  deprive  him  of  the  command  of 
the  prajtorian  guards;  and  accusing  him  at  the  same  time  of  trea- 
son by  a  letter  to  the  senate,  Sejanus  was  instantly  arrested,  con^ 
demned  to  death  by  acclamation,  torn  to  pieces,  and  thrown  into 
the  Tiber.  Tiberius  now  "became  more  negligent  llian  ever  of 
the  cares  of  government,  and  confusion  prevailed  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  state.  The  magistracies  were  unsupplied,  the  distant 
provinces  were  without  governors,  and  the  Roman  name  became 
contemptible.  The  only  exertions  of  the  imperial  power  were 
manifested  in  public  executions,  confiscations,  and  the  most  com- 
plicated scenes  of  crueltv  and  rapine.     At  length  the  emoire  was 
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delivered  from  this  odious  tjrant,  who  falling  sick  at  Misenum, 
strangled  in  his  bed  by  Macro,  the  new  prefect,  who  had  succeeded 
Sejanus  in  the  command  of  the  praetorian  cohorts.  He  was  put 
to  death  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  23rd  of  his  reign. 

One  great  event  distinguished  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  In  the 
18th  year  of  that  reign,  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God,  and  the  divine  author  of  our  religion,  suffered  death 
upon  the  cross,  a  sacrifice  and  propitiation  for  the  sins  of  mankind. 
It  is  said  that  soon  after  his  death,  Pilate,  the  Jewish  governor, 
wrote  to  Tiberius  an  account  of  his  passion,  resurrection,  and  mi- 
racles, upon  which  the  pmperor  made  a  report  of  the  whole  to  the 
senate,  desiring  that  Jesus  might  be  acknowledged  a  god  by  the 
Romans,  but  that  the  senate,  displeased  that  the  proposal  had  not 
come  from  themselves,  refused  the  emperor's  request.  This  last 
circumstance  utterly  discredits  the  story,  for  the  Roman  senate 
dared  not  refuse  the  request  of  Tiberius.  The  progress  of  the 
Christian  religion,  from  its  first  institution  till  the  utter  extinction 
of  Paganism  in  the  Roman  empire,  will  form  the  future  subject  of 
a  connected  chapter. 

By  his  testament,  the  emperor  had  nominated  as  his  successor 
Caligula,  the  son  of  Germanicus,  and  his  grandson  by  adoption, 
together  with  Tiberius,  the  son  of  Drusus,  and  his  grandson  by 
blood.  Caligula  was,  on  his  father's  account,  the  favorite  of  the 
people,  and  more  especially  of  the  soldiers,  amongst  whom  he  had 
been  educated;  and  the  senate,  to  gratify  the  people,  chose  to  set 
aside  the  nomination  in  favor  of  Tiberius,  and  to  confer  the  sove- 
reignty on  Caligula  alone.  His  accession  to  the  empire,  gave, 
therefore,  universal  satisfaction ;  and,  for  a  time,  he  condescended 
to  maintain  this  favorable  opinion  by  a  few  acts  of  clemency  and 
moderation.  He  removed  the  informers  who  swarmed  through 
Rome,  and  had  been  the  bane  of  the  preceding  reign.  He  re- 
stored for  a  while  the  privileges  of  the  Comitia,  and  he  gratified 
the  people  still  more  by  their  favorite  exhibition  of  public  games 
and  shows.  But  this  dawn  of  sunshine  soon  gave  place  to  a  day 
of  gloom  and  horror.  Caligula,  weary  of  dissimulation,  threw  off 
the  mask  at  once.  Macro,  the  murderer  of  his  predecessor,  was 
too  dangerous  a  man  to  continue  long  in  that  favor  with  Cali- 
gula in  which  this  piece  of  service  had  placed  him — he  was  accord- 
ingly murdered.  The  young  Tiberius,  although  then  no  favorite 
of^^the  people,  mieht  become  so,  when  they  discovered  the  real 
temper  of  the  rival  they  had  preferred  to  him.  He  was,  there- 
fore, speedily  cut  off.  Caligula  had  abolished  informations  ou 
account  of  treason,  but  he  did  so  only  to  facilitate  the  rapidity  of 
execution,  and  he  now,  therefore,  required  not  the  formality  of  an 
information.  He  put  to  death,  without  assigning  even  a  pretence, 
whatever  person  he  took  a  prejudice  against.  It  is  inconceivable 
to  what  excess  this  monster  proceeded.  His  whole  reign,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  months  at  its  commencement,  was  one 
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continued  and  complicated  scene  of  madness  and  cruelty.  '' Ca- 
ligula," says  Montesquieu,  ^^  was  a  true  sophist  in  his  cruelty  :  as 
he  was  the  descendant  of  both  Antony  and  Augustus,  he  was 
wont  to  say,  that  he  would  punish  both  those  who  celebrated  the 
anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Actium,  and  those  who  did  not." 
Upon  the  death  of  his  sister,  Drusilla,  he  punished  some  for 
mourning  for  her,  because  they  ought  to  have  known  she  was  a 
goddess ;  and  put  to  death  others  tor  not  mourning,  because  she 
was  the  sister  of  the  emperor. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  Caligula  loaded  the  provinces  with  the 
most  excessive  taxes  ;  and  such  was  his  avarice,  tliat  every  dsj 
some  of  the  citizens  fell  a  sacrifice  in  the  confiscations  of  their 
property.  It  would  only  create  disgust  were  we  to  enter  into  any 
detail  of  the  complicated  and  ingenious  cruelties  and  the  absurd 
extravagances  of  a  madman— of  the  multiplied  instances  of  his 
folly  as  well  as  of  his  depravity — his  ridiculous  mock  campaigns— 
the  temples  he  erected  in  honor  of  himself,  where,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  his  own  priest,  he  offered  sacrifices  to  himself,  sometimes  as 
Jupiter,  and  sometimes  as  Juno.  One  day  he  chose  to  be  Mer- 
cury, the  next  he  was  Bacchus  or  Hercules.  At  last,  in  the  fourth 
year  of  his  reign,  this  monster  met  with  the  fate  which  he  deserved, 
and  was  assassinated  by  Chsreas,  a  tribune  of  the  praetorian 
guards,  in  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

The  great  body  of  the  Roman  people  and  of  the  senate  would 
-ow  have  gladly  preferred  the  restoration  of  the  republic  to  the 
continuance  of  the  empire ;  but  the  soldiers,  who  were  all  pow- 
erful, preferred  a  military  government  under  an  emperor,  over 
whom  they  begun  now  to  discover  that  they  could  have  unlimited 
command.  At  the  time  when  Caligula  was  put  to  deadi,  Clau- 
dius, his  uncle,  and  the  brother  of  Germanicus,  a  man  whose  weak 
and  childish  disposition  had  never  cherished  an  ambitious  thought, 
had  concealed  himself  in  a  comer  of  the  palace  for  fear  of  assas- 
sination. A  soldier  accidentally  discovering  his  retreat,  saluted 
him  emperor.  Whilst  Claudius  was  tremblingly  begging  his  life 
to  be  spared,  some  others  coming  up,  they  put  him  in  a  utter  and 
ciirried  him  to  the  camp  of  the  praetorian  guards.  There,  as  yet 
afraid,  and  uncertain  of  his  fate,  he  promised  to  each  of  the  soldiers 
a  large  gratification,  and  received  in  return  their  oaths  of  allegiance. 
The  people  approved  the  choice,  and  the  senate  was  obliged  to 
confirm  it.  Thus  was  the  empire  bought  for  the  first  time — a 
practice  which  we  shall  see  become  in  future  extremely  common. 

Claudius  at  the  age  of  fifty  was  still  a  child  :  his  countenance 
was  that  of  an  idiot,  and  his  mind,  naturally  weak,  had  never  re- 
ceived the  smallest  tincture  of  education.  He  was  the  son  of 
Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus  ;  but  fts  he  had  never  been  adopted, 
he  did  not  belong  to  the  family  which  carried  the  names  of  Caesar 
and  of  Augustus.  He  assumed,  however,  both ;  and  they  were 
benoeforth  considered  as  titles  annexed  to  the  imperial  power— 
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the  reigning  emperor  being  always  styled  Augustus,  and  his  ap« 
pointed  successor  honored  with  the  title  of  Cesar. 

Claudius  knew  that,  to  become  popular^  he  ought  to  go  counter 
to  every  measure  of  his  predecessor.  He  began,  therefore,  by 
abolishing  most  of  his  laws.  He  passed  an  act  of  oblivion  for  all 
former  ojSences  against  the  state,  and  he  appeared  for  awhile  to 
bend  his  whole  attention  to  the  strict  administration  of  justice  and 
.  the  establishment  of  good  order.  He  even  began  to  show  symp- 
toms of  an  enterprising  disposition,  which  was  quite  opposite  to  all 
ideas  which  had  been  formed  of  his  character  from  the  tenor  of  his 
past  life;  and  he  undertook  to  reduce  Britain  under  subjection  to 
the  Roman  arms,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Tacitus,  Julius  Cesar 
had  rather  pointed  out  than  conquered.  He  accordingly  sent 
thither  Plautius,  one  of  his  generals,  and  encouraged  by  his  suc- 
cess, was  induced  afterwards  to  go  thither  in  person.  But  this 
was  entirely  an  expedition  of  show  and  parade.  He  remained  but 
sixteen  days  in  the  bland,  leaving  his  lieutenants  Plautius  and 
Vespasian  to  prosecute  the  war,  which  continued  with  various 
success  for  many  years.  The  Silures  or  inhabitants  of  South 
Wales,  under  their  king  Caradoc  or  Caractacus,  made  a  most 
powerful  and  obstinate  resistance.  This  warlike  prince,  with 
great  address  and  military  skill,  contrived  to  remove  the  seat  of 
war  into  the  most  inaccessible  parts  of  the  country,  and  for  nine 
years  the  Romans  saw  no  prospect  of  reducing  this  courageous 
people  to  subjection.  At  length,  in  one  unfortunate  engagement, 
the  Britons  were  entirely  defeated;  the  wife  and  daughter  of 
Caractacus  were  taken  prisoners;  and  this  brave  man  was  after- 
wards treacherously  delivered  to  the  Romans  by  Cartismandua, 
?ueen  of  the  Brigantes,  in  whose  territories  he  bad  sought  refuse. 
[e  was  soon  after  conducted  to  Rome,  where  he  displayed  that 
noble  spirit  which  attracted  from  all  who  beheld  him,  at  once  their 
respect  and  admiration.  In  passing  through  the  streets  of  that 
sumptuous  capital,  and  observing  the  splendor  of  all  the  objects 
around  him,  "Alas!"  exclaimed  he,  "  is  it  possible  that  they  who 
possess  such  magnificence  at  home  should  envy  Caractacus  his 
poor  cottage  in  Britain?"  He  appeared  undismayed  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  emperor,  and  although  he  disdained  here  to  sue  for 
pardon  or  for  mercy,  yet  he  was  willing  for  the  good  of  his  people 
to  accept  of  it;  and  Claudius,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  treated 
him  with  a  generous  humanity. 

The  commencement  of  this  reign  promised  extremely  well; 
but  what  possible  dependence  could  there  be  on  a  man  so  weak 
us  to  be  guided  by  the  lowest  officers  of  his  court.  The  servants 
and  the  freedmen  of  Claudius  had  such  an  ascendency  over  him, 
that  they  obtained  from  him  offices  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  the  empire.  The  meanest  of  his  domestics  were  appointed 
judges  in  the  different  tribunals,  and  governors  of  the  provinces. 
These  dishonorable  apd  avaricious  wretches  reduced  peeohcion  to 
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a  system,  and  filled  every  corner  of  the  empire  with  loud  com- 
plaints of  their  rapine  and  extortion.  M essalina,  also,  the  vicious 
and  abandoned  wife  of  Claudius,  urged  him  on  to  various  acts  of 
injustice  and  cruelty.  This  woman  was  infamous  for  all  manner 
of  vices.  Her  debaucheries,  which  were  quite  notorious  in  Rome, 
exceed  all  belief;  but,  what  is  the  most  surprising  part  of  her 
trharacter,  she  had  the  address  to  pass  with  Claudius,  as  a  paragon 
of  virtue.  She  at  length,  however,  proceeded  to  that  height  of 
effrontery,  that  during  a  short  absence  of  Claudius  she  publicly 
married  Caius  Silius,  and  upon  the  emperor's  return,  made  Um, 
by  way  of  jest,  to  sign  the  marriage  contract.  Narcissus,  his  freed- 
man,  soon  made  him  sensible 'that  the  matter  was  too  serious, 
by  informing  him  that  the  people  no  longer  looked  upon  him 
as  emperor:  utterly  unable  to  act  for  himself,  he  now  entreated 
that  Narcissus  would  take  any  steps  he  judged  best  for  his  inter- 
est; and  his  favorite,  thus  invested  with  authority,  immediately 
secured  the  praetorian  guards,  and  caused  Messalina  and  Silius  her 
eallant  to  be  put  to  death.  Claudius  now,  by  the  advice  of  his 
faithful  counsellors,  his  freedmen,  married  his  niece  Agrippina, 
the  daughter  of  Germanicus,  a  woman  equally  vicious  as  Messa- 
lina, and  more  daring  in  her  crimes.  Her  favorite  object  was  to 
secure  the  empire  for  her  son  Domitius  JSnobarbus;  and,  to  gain 
the  freedmen  to  her  interest,  she  made  no  scruple  to  prostitute 
herself  to  them.  In  the  prosecution  of  her  scheme  she  employed 
banishment,  poison,  murder — every  different  enghie  of  vice  and 
inhumanity.  She  obliged  Octavia,  the  emperor's  daughter,  to 
marry  Domitius,  whom  she  now  made  Claudius  adopt,  to  the 
prejudice  of  his  son  Britannicus;  and  Domitius  was  hailed  Cssar, 
with  the  titles  of  JSTero  Claudius  Ctzsar  Drusus  Germanicus. 
She  gave  him  for  his  preceptor  Seneca,  the  Stoic  philosopher, 
from  whose  instructions  he  reaped  no  other  benefit  than  an  osten- 
tatious display  of  taste  and  erudition,  without  possessing  any  tinc- 
ture of  either.  Agrippina,  having  by  these  complicated  crimes 
paved  the  way  for  the  succession  of  her  son  to  the  throne,  now 
thought  proper  to  make  way  for  him  by  poisoning  her.  husband; 
and  Claudius,  after  a  reign  of  fourteen  years,  was  thus  carried 
off  at  the  age  of  sixty-three. 

The  succession  of  Nero  was  immediate.  The  captain  of  the 
praetorian  guards  presented  him  to  the  soldiers;  he  promised  them 
a  considerable  donative,  and  in  return  was  proclaimed  emperor-^ 
the  senate,  with  their  usual  passive  compliance,  confirmmg  the 
choice.  Nero  began,  like  some  of  his  predecessors,  upon  a  good 
plan,  but  unfortunately  it  was  not  his  own.  His  preceptor,  the 
celebrated  Seneca,  had  acquired  such  influence  over  him,  that  the 
first  few  years  of  his  reign  promised  a  revival  of  the  times  of  Au- 
gustus; but  his  natural  disposition  could  no  longer  be  restrained. 
With  Seneca,  who  prompted  his  decrees  and  kept  him  within 
the  bounds  of  moderation,  he  appeared   in  public  a  wise  and 
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amiable  prince,  yet  at  this  very  time  it  was  his  favorite  amuse* 
ment  to  range  through  the  streets  of  Rome  with  a  band  of  young 
debauchees,  who  indulged  themselves  in  every  species  of  outrage 
and  disorder.  His  natural  disposition  first  publicly  showed  itself  in 
an  indolent  neglect  of  all  the  cares  of  government ;  and  his  mother, 
Agrippina,  took  advantage  of  this  disposition  by  ruling  every  thing 
as  she  chose.  Seneca  warned  his  pupil  of  the  danger  of  allowing 
free  course  to  the  views  of  this  ambitious  and  unprincipled  wo- 
man, and  his  first  step  was  to  dismiss  from  the  court  her  chief 
favorites  and  confidants.  The  violence  of  Agrippina  prompted 
her  to  seek  an  outrageous  revenge.  She  proposed  to  bring  Brit- 
annicus  to  the  prastorian  bands,  and  to  acknowledge  before  them 
the  crimes  she  had  committed  to  place  Nero  on  the  throne.  The 
emperor  prevented  the  execution  of  this  purpose  by  poisoning 
Britannicus,  while  he  sat  at  supper  with  himself;  but  he  sought 
against  his  mother  a  more  refined  vengeance.  She  was  invited  to 
Baiae,  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  Bacchus.  The  ship  in  which  sho 
sailed  was  constructed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  burst  and  fall  to 
pieces  at  sea ;  but  the  machinery  failed,  and  Agrippina  came  safe 
ashore.  Nero,  enraged  at  the  (]isappointment  of  his  stratagem,  or- 
dered one  of  his  freedmen  to  assassinate  her. 

As  he  was  now  rid  of  those  anxieties  which  arose  from  his 
dread  of  the  designs  of  Agrippina,  and  bad  nothing  material  to 
occupy  his  mind,  (for  he  disdained  the  proper  cares  of  empire,) 
he  gave  a  loose  to  the  meanest  and  most  vicious  passions.  He 
prompted  the  young  nobility  to  exhibit  themselves  as  actors  upon 
the  stage  ;  he  forced  the  Roman  knights  to  fight,  like  gladiators, 
in  the  arena  ;  and  in  these  disgraceful  amusements  he  bore  him- 
self a  principal  part.  Burrhus,  the  captain  of  the  prsetorian 
guards,  a  man  of  talents  and  of  virtue — ^although  at  times,  he  had 
appeared  to  show  too  much  compliance  with  the  will  of  his  master — 
was  not,  in  the  opinion  of  Nero,  sufficiently  obsequious,  and  was 
therefore  removed  by  poison.  Upon  his  death,  Seneca,  who  lost 
a  powerful  friend,  retired  from  the  court.  Nero  had  no  longer  any 
around  him  but  the  profligate  and  abandoned  like  himself.  Pop- 
paea,  a  woman  of  great  beauty,  but  abandoned  morals,  had  been 
seduced  from  her  husband  by  Otho,  who  in  his  turn  prostituted 
her  to  the  emperor,  to  serve  his  own  purposes  of  ambition.  She 
soon  gained  such  an  ascendency  over  Nero,  that  he  was  induced  to 
divorce  his  wife  Octavia  to  make  way  for  her  to  the  throne ;  and 
such  was,  at  this  time,  the  infamous  servility  of  the  Roman  sen- 
ate, that  a  panegyric  was  pronounced  in  praise  of  the  emperor, 
and  a  deputation  sent  to  congratulate  him  on  this  auspicious  event. 

A  conspiracy,  which  was  at  this  time  discovered,  gave  Nero 
ample  scope  for  the  gratification  of  the  natural  cruelty  of  bis  dis- 
position. The  slightest  suspicion  of  guilt  was  now  punished  with 
immediate  death.  It  was  a  sufficient  crime  if  a  man  was  seen  to 
have  saluted  a  suspected  person.     Seneca,  amongst  others^  was 
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accused  of  hairing  been  privy  to  this  conspiracy;  and  as  a  mark  of 
the  emperor's  gratititude  for  the  past  services  of  his  preceptor,  he 
was  permitted  to  choose  the  manner  of  his  death.  He  chose  to 
expire  in  a  warm  bath,  after  having  his  veins  opened. 

Nero,  intoxicated  with  his  own  accomplishments  as  a  gladiator 
and  combatant  in  the  arena,  was  not  content  with  the  applause  of 
Rome  :  he  determined  now  to  show  himself  in  Greece,  where  he 
contended  for,  and  consequently  gained,  the  prize  at  the  Olympic 
and  Pythian  games.  On  his  return  to  the  Capitol  he  celebrated 
a  splendid  triumph,  where  he  commanded  himself  to  be  hailed  by 
the  titles  of  Hercules  and  Apollo. 

It  becomes  painful  to  enumerate  a  long  series  of  extravagant 
instances  of  every  variety  of  vice,  and  multiplied  examples  of  the 
most  complicated  and  capricious  cruelty.  The  tyranny  of  this 
monster  at  length  found  an  end.  Vindex,  an  illustrious  Gaul,  b^ 
his  interest  with  his  countrymen  as  propraetor,  excited  them  to  a 
general  revolt.  He  offered  the  empire  to  Galba,  then  governor  of 
Spain,  who  took  upon  himself  the  title  of  Lieutenant  of  the  Sen* 
ate  and  People  of  Rome.  The  provinces  declared  in  his  favor. 
Rome  was  divided,  and  at  length  the  party  of  Vindex  prevailed. 
Nero,  abandoned  by  his  guards,  was  obliged  to  conceal  himself  in 
the  house  of  one  of  his  freedmen.  The  senate  proclaimed  him 
an  enemy  to  his  country,  and  condemned  him  to  die  more  maja* 
rum ;  that  is,  to  be  scourged,  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  and 
then  flung  into  the  Tiber.  Unable  to  bear  the  thoughts  of  such  a 
death,  Nero  tried  the  points  of  two  daggers,  but  wanted  courage 
to  die  by  his  own  hand.  He  entreated  the  aid  of  one  of  his  slaves, 
who  was  not  slow  in  the  performance  of  that  friendly  office,  and 
was  in  this  manner  put  to  death,  after  a  reign  of  fourteen  years^ 
in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age ;  a  character  happily  difficult  to  be 
paralleled  in  the  annals  -of  human  nature. 

In  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  the  generals  of  the  republic  were 
certain  of  the  obedience  of  their  troops.  They  were  devoted  to 
their  chiefs,  and  although  expecting  a  reconipense,  they  never 
dared  to  claim  it  as  their  due.  Things  had  now  entirely  changed 
A  long  slate  of  servitude  had  annihilated  everv  generous  senti- 
ment. Even  the  names  of  the  ancient  Roman  jamilies  were  lost 
The  soldiers  now  saw  nothing  in  Rome  but  a  despicable  sen* 
nte,  a  servile  populace,  and  immense  riches— of  which  last  they 
soon  found  that  ihey  were  the  supreme  disposers.  The  pnetorian 
guards  had  now  every  thing  at  their  command.  Galba  was  of  aa 
ancient  and  illustrious  family.  He  had  conducted  himself  honor* 
ably  in  the  government  of  several  of  the  provinces,  but  old  age 
had  unfortunately  turned  to  avarice  a  disposition  naturally  econom- 
ical, and  his  manners,  rigid  from  his  life  and  constitution,  were  now 
become  severe  and  cruel.  He  was  seventy-three  years  of  vm 
when  he  was  proclaimed  emperor.  He  had  scarcely  arrived  m 
.Italy,  when  his  conduct  entirely  alienated  the  aflTections  of  the 
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ikTvny  to  whom  he  owed  his  eleration.  He  disappointed  them  of 
the  reward  they  expected,  telling  them  that  an  emperor  should 
choose  his  soldiers,  and  not  purchase  them.  The  people  too,  who, 
in  tlie  time  of  Nero,  had  been  constantly  amused  with  games  and 
public  shows,  could  not  easily  brook  the  loss  of  their  favorite  spec- 
tacles. In  other  instances  the  new  emperor  scrupled  not  to  add* 
injustice  to  his  imprudence.  Without  the  form  of  a  trial,  he 
stripped  many  of  the  richest  citizens  of  their  fortunes,  on  pretence 
of  their  having  been  improperly  acquired  under  Nero. 

The  army  in  Germany  were  the  first  to  evince  a  spirit  of  dis- 
affection 'and  mutiny,  and  openly  expressed  their  desire  of  elect- 
ing another  emperor.  Galba  began  to  feel  his  own  weakness, 
and  to  be  sensible  that  his  favorite  passion  had  impelled  him  into 
a  wrong  course.  He  wished  to  find  a  support  in  the  abilities  and 
talents  of  the  young  Piso,  who  was  distinguished  both  by  his  illus- 
trious birth  and  by  his  eminent  virtues.  He  adopted  him,  there- 
fore, as  his  son,  and  destined  him  to  be  his  successor  in  the  empire  ; 
but,  unfortunately  for  the  public  welfare,  this  measure  came  too 
late.  Otho,  the  husband  of  Poppcea,  and  the  rival  of  Piso,  was 
of  a  character  as  decidedly  infamous  as  the  other  was  truly  respect- 
able. He  was  jealous  of  the  destined  honors  of  Piso,  and  deter- 
mined to  risk  every  thing  to  destroy  him.  He  was  immersed  in  debt, 
and  had  no  means  of  escaping  ruin  but  by  some  desperate  attempt. 
It  was  to  him  a  matter  of  indifference,  he  used  to  declare,  how  he 
died-^whether  by  the  sword  of  the  enemy  or  the  hand  of  the 
executioner.  With  this  genius,  and  in  such  a  disposition  of  mind^ 
it  was  not  surprising  that  he  should  harbor  schemes  of  the  highest 
and  most  daring  import.  He  flattered  his  partisans  by  telling  them 
that  certain  wise  astrologers  had  given  him  a  promise  of  the  em- 
pire ;  and,  as  the  securest  engine  of  policy,  he  was  lavish  of  his 
promises  to  the  soldiers.  He  prevailed  upon  some  of  the  boldest 
of  the  guards  to  take  the  active  part  in  accomplishing  his  designs. 
On  a  day  appointed,  they  carried  him  to  the  praetorian  camp, 
where  he  was  proclaimed  emperor.  Galba  and  Piso  were  both 
murdered  in  attempting  to  quell  the  tumult,  and  their  heads  were 
presented  to  Otho,  who,  it  is  said,  gave  early  demonstrations  of 
nis  sanguinary  disposition  by  the  exultation  with  which  he  received 
them.  Gralba  had  only  reigned  for  the  short  space  of  seven 
months. 

Otho,  although  he  had  found  it  an  easy  matter  to  induce  the 
senate  to  confirm  the  election  of  the  soldiers,  was  not  without  a 
competitor  for  the  empire.  Before  the  murder  of  Galba,  Vitellius, 
who  commanded  in  Germany,  had  been  proclaimed  emperor  by 
his  troops.  He  had  arrived  at  authority  by  the  same  means  as 
Otho,  with  a  character,  if  possible,  yet  more  deeply  infamous. 
He,  possessed  himself,  no  military  talents  ;  but  this  want  was  sup- 
plied by  the  abilities  of  his  generals,  Caecina  and  Valens.  The 
art  of  war,  during  the  long  peace  which  had  continued,  with  little 
VOL  I.  62 
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'intermission,  since  the  accession  of  Augustus,  was  now,  in  some 
measure,  lost  in  Italy.  The  pnetorian  guards  were  lazy,  licentious, 
ignorant  of  their  duty,  and  completely  debauched  by  the  succes- 
sive donatives  of  the  emperors.  It  was  no  wonder  that  the  appre- 
hension of  a  civil  war  should  have  struck  terror  into  the  breasts  of 
all  who  deserved  the  name  of  Roman  citizens.  They  had  no 
heroes  to  look  to  for  their  commanders-— no  troops  animaied,  as 
formerly,  by  the  love  of  glory  and  of  tlieir  country.  There 
existed,  however,  many  degraded  and  desperate  men,  who  were 
pleased  with  this  prospect,  in  the  hopes  of  profiting  by  the  public 
ruin :  whilst  those  cowardly  minds,  which  composed  the  bulk  of 
the  citizens,  were  depressed  with  fear,  or  sunk  in  indolence  and 
despondency. 

V  itellius  was  at  first  unsuccessful  in  his  pretensions  to  the  em- 

Eire.  Caecina  and  Valens  did  not  act  in  concert ;  and  Otho,  had 
e  possessed  one  spark  of  Roman  spirit,  would  have  found  it  easy 
to  crush  his  rival  in  the  beginning.  He  was  resolved,  at  lengdi, 
to  hazard  a  decisive  battle,  but  he  had  not  courage  to  head  the 
troops  in  person.  His  army  was  defeated  at  Bedriacum,  between 
Mantua  and  Cremona,  wher^  above  forty  thousand  men  fell  on 
each  side.  Otho  mi^t  still  have  retrieved  Qiatters.  Since  his 
accession  he  had  ingratiated  himself  with  the  soldiers,  who  earn- 
estly urged  him  to  continue  the  war.  He  had  even  gained,  by 
an  appearance  of  moderation,  some  affection  from  the  people  ;  and 
with  these  supports  he  might  yet,  by  one  vigorous  efibrt,  have 
foiled  his  ambitious  rival.  But  despair  had  taken  possession  of 
him :  his  resolution  was  fixed,  and  no  persuasion  could  alter  it. 
For  this  resolution  he  assigned  those  generous  motives  of  prevent- 
ing the  effusion  of  blood,  and  preserving  the  lives  of  his  subjects  ; 
for  which,  unfortunately,  the  tenor  of  his  former  life  will  hardly 
permit  us  to  give  him  credit.  It  must  be  owned,  however, 
that  his  death  was  heroical.  He  gave  his  last  orders  with  the 
utmost  composure,  provided  as  well  as  he  could  for  the  safety  of 
his  friends,  whom  he  entreated  to  make  a  timely  submission  to  the 
conqueror ;  like  Gato,  went  to  rest,  slept  with  tranquillity,  and, 
on  awakening,  fell  upon  his  own  sword.  He  had  reigned  for  three 
months  with  considerable  moderation,  but  the  known  vices  of  his 
character  gave  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  this  short  period 
of  good  administration  would  have  been  like  the  deceitful  prelude' 
of  Nero. 

Rome  was  now  in  the  hands  of  a  brutal  tyrant,  who  affected  no 
disguise  to  conceal  his  natural  disposition.  Yitellius  was  aban- 
doned to  every  species  of  vicious  debauchery.  It  is  sufficient  to 
paint  his  character  to  say,  that  he  expressed  a  most  devoted  regard 
for  the  memory  of  Mro.  Fortunately,  this  reign  was  not  of  long 
continuance. 

Vespasian,  a  man  of  obscure  family,  but  possessed  of  strong 
native  talents,  had  raised  himself  by  servile  offices  under  Caligula 
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and  Claudius,  and  had  at  length  arrived  at  the  consulship.  Under 
Nero  he  had  obtained  the  command  of  the  army  in  the  war  against 
the  Jews,  and  had  conducted  it  with  equal  courage  and  ability. 
The  legions  he  commanded  in  the  East  taking  offence,  veiy 
naturally,  when  they  perceived  their  fellow-soldiers  disposing  of 
the  empire  at  pleasure,  and  enjoying  in  ease  all  the  fruits  of  this 
exercise  of  power,  thought  it  time  for  themselves,  in  their  turn,  to 
choose  an  emperor.  Vespasian  was  persuaded  by  Mucianus,  the 
governor  of  Syria,  to  offer  himself  a  candidate,  on  the  usual  terms 
of  a  large  donative.  The  soldiers  proclaimed  him,  and  he  was 
immediately  acknowledged  over  all  the  East.  A  great  part  of 
Italy  submitted  to  his  generals;  and  Vitellius,  within  a  few  months 
of  his  succession,  saw  himself  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  resign- 
ing the  empire,  or  of  dying  like  his  predecessor.  He  chose  the 
former,  and  immediately  concluded  a  shameful  treaty  with  Sabi- 
nus,  the  brother  of  Vespasian,  then  prefect  of  Rome,  by  which  he 
saved  his  life;  obtaining,  in  return  for  his  resignation  of  the  empire, 
the  liberty  of  retiring  to  Campania,  with  a  considerable  yearly 
pension.  This  treaty  the  dastardly  emperor  read  himself  to  the 
people,  crying  all  the  while  like  a  child.  He  then  submissively 
prepared  to  strip  himself  of  all  the  ensigns  of  authority.  The 
spirit  of  the  citizens  was  roused  at  this  self-degradation.  They 
compelled  him  to  return  to  his  palace,  and  attacked  the  party  of 
Sabinus,  who  retired  to  the  Capitol.  They  burnt  down  the  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter,  seized  Sabinus,  and  put  him  to  death  at  the  feet  of 
Vitellius.  In  the  meanwhile  Priscus,  one  of  the  generals  of  Ves- 
pasian, arriving  with  his  army  at  the  very  time  when  the  whole 
city  was  employed  in  the  celebration  of  the  Saturnalia,  took  imme- 
diate possession,  without  any  opposition.  Neither  the  considera- 
tion of  gldry  nor  of  safety  were  sufficient  to  call  off  the  minds  of 
this  miserable  and  degraded  people  from  their  favorite  amusements. 
Vitellius  was  found  concealed  in  the  chamber  of  a  slave.  He  was 
brought  into  the  forum  with  a  rope  about  his  neck,  loaded  with 
reproaches,  and  ignominiously  put  to  death,  in  the  eighth  month 
of  his  reign. 

Vespasian  was  among  those  few  princes  whose  character  has 
changed  for  the  better  on  their  arrival  at  empire.  Augustus,  from 
a  vicious  and  cruel  man,  became,  if  not  a  virtuous,  in  many 
respects  an  admirable  prince.  Vespasian  had  ingratiated  himself 
by  the  most  servile  flattery  with  Caligula  and  Claudius,  and  raised 
himself  by  degrees  from  the  meanest  station  to  rank  and  distinc- 
tion. His  character,  before  he  came  to  the  empire,  was  at  the 
best  an  equivocal  one;  but  no  sooner  did  he  mount  the  throne, 
than  alt  these  suspicions  were  at  once  shown  to  be  unfounded. 
He  gave  a  general  pardon  to  all  who  had  been  found  in  arms 
against  him.  He  allowed  every  citizen,  provided  he  spoke  only 
of  his  own  grievances,  to  have  free  access  to  his  person,  but  de- 
clared war  against  that  vile  race  of  pensioned  informers,  which 
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had  multipCed  so  exceedingly  during  the  preceding  reigns.  His 
manners  were  simple,  but  his  administration  evinced  botli  vigor 
and  discernment.  It  was  his  custom  every  summer,  when  he 
eould  procure  a  respite  from  the  busy  scenes  of  the  state,  to  retire 
to  a  small  country  house  he  had  at  Reti,  where  his  mother  lived, 
where  he  had  been  himself  bom,  and  which  he  took  a  pleasure  to 
presierve  in  the  same  humble  appearance  in  which  he  had  known  it 
in  the  days  of  his  infancy.  Under  this  reign,  the  senate,  had  any 
ancient  virtue  remained  in  that  body  or  in  Rome,  might  have 
recovered  its  former  lustre.  Vespasian  communicated  ail  affairs 
to  that  body.  He  also,  in  conjunction  with  his  son  Titus,  applied 
himself  to  complete  the  number  of  the  senators,  as  well  as  that  ot 
the  Roman  knights,  which  body  had  been  diminished,  and  almost 
exterminated,  by  the  tyranny  of  his  predecessors. 

The  avarice  of  Vespasian  is  the  only  vice  which  sullies  his  im- 
perial  character.  He  renewed  many  of  the  most. odious  of  the 
taxes  of  Gaiba,  and  added  some  others  equally  grievous;  and  yet 
the  low  state  of  the  public  funds,  and  the  laudable  purposes  to 
which  he  uniformly  applied  the  public  money,  may  perhaps  form- 
some  apology  for  this  single  vice.  Under  this  reign  was  termi- 
nated the  war  with  the  Jews.  They  had  been  brought  under  the 
Roman  yoke  by  Pompey,  who  had  taken  Jerusalem ;  under 
Augustus  they  were  for  some  time  governed  by  Herod  as  viceroy, 
but  the  tyranny  of  his  son  A.rchelaus  provoked  Augustus  to  banish 
him,  and  to  reduce  Judsa  into  the  ordinary  state  of  a  Roman 
province.  The  stubborn  character  of  that  people  was  ill  fitted  for 
obedience  to  governors  whose  religion  they  held  in  abhorrence. 
They  were  continually  rebelling  on  the  slightest  occasion.  Nero 
had  sent  Vespasian  to  reduce  them  into  order,  and  he  had  com- 
pleted  the  subjugation  of  the  whole  country  except  the  capital, 
when  he  was  summoned  to  the  cares  of  empire.  He  left  the 
charge  of  the  war  to  his  son  Titus,  who  concluded  it  by  the  taking 
of  Jerusalem.  That  ill-fated  city,  whose  ruin, — doomed  by  the 
Almighty,  and  predicted  by  prophets, — was  accomplished  rather 
by  the  intemperate  zeal  and  inflexible  obstinacy  of  its  inhabitants 
than  by  the  anns  of  its  enemies,  was  carried  by  storm,  after  every 
means  had  been  in  vain  tried  by  the  humane  Titus  to  persuade 
the  Jews  to  surrender.  The  temple  was  burnt  to  ashes,  and  the 
city  buried  in  ruins. 

Vespasian  now  shut  the  temple  of  Janus,  and  associated  his  son 
Titus  with  himself  in  power.  He  conferred  upon  him  the  com- 
mand of  the  pnetorian  guards,  and  employed  him  as  his  counsellor 
and  first  minister.  At  the  age  of  sixty-nine  he  be^n  to  feel  the 
approaches  of  his  decay,  and  falling  sick,  retired  to  his  little  coun- 
try-seat at  Reti,  where,  although  sensible  that  his  death  was  near, 
he  continued  still  to  occupy  himself  uninterruptedly  with  the  cares 
of  government.  An  emperor,  he  said,  ought  to  die  standing,  and 
thus  in  truth  died  Vespasian,  a^  a  prosperous  and  abia  reigo  of 
nine  years  and  eleven  months. 
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His  SOD  Titus  had  early  evinced  the  .most  kvorable  dbpositions. 
The  abilities  of  hi^  mind  were  equal  to  his  personal  accomplisb- 
mentS)  and  the  qualities  of  his  heart  were  inferior  to  neither.  He 
seemed  born  to  form  the  happiness  of  his  people.  He  possessed 
heroism  sufficient  tf  have  revived  the  ancient  splendor  oS  the 
Romans,  and  that  tempered  with  a  humanity  and  moderation 
which  are  but  too  rarely  its  attendants.  Such  was  certainly  bis 
genuine  character;  for  those  who  mention  a  few  follies  of  his  youth, 
as  the  indications  of  a  vicious  disposition,  should  remember  what 
w^e  the  manners  of  the  courts  of  Claudius  and  Nero  in  which  he 
received  liis  education.  The  intemperate  follies  of  youth  were 
soon  abandoned  for  tlie  care  of  his  people,  whose  happiness  became, 
from  the  moment  of  accession,  his  only  study.  He  removed  from 
all  employments  such  as  were  of  a  dubious  or  dishonorable  char- 
acter. He  continued  in  office  every  man  of  virtue  whom  his  father 
bad  employed.  Yet,  with  the  strictness  of  moral  feeling  where  it 
might  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  his  people,  his  temper  was  far 
from  being  rigid.  He  knew  the  taste  of  the  nation  for  their  favor- 
ite amusements,  and  the  amphitheatre  which  he  built  was  of  mag- 
nificence suitable  to  the  grandeur  of  the  empire. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Titus,  happened  that  most 
remarkable  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius  which  overwhelmed  the 
cities  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  and  in  which  the  eUer  Pliny 
lost  his  life,  from  an  earnest  curiosity  to  be  a  near  witness  of  thi^ 
striking  spectacle.  He  had  determined  to  embeilisb  his  Natural 
History  with  a  description  of  that  most  interesting  phenomenon, 
and  for  this  purpose  rushed  eagerly  into  that  situation  of  danger 
from  which  others  were  as  eagerly  attempting  to  escape.  He  was 
there  suffocated  by  a  cloud  of  sulphureous  vapor.  His  nephew, 
the  younger  Pliny,  has  given  a  vivid  description  of  this  remarkable 
acene,  in  a  letter  to  Tacitus  the  historian,  (lib.  vi.  epist.  16.)  Of 
the  character  of  his  uncle,  he  says,  with  justice,  '^  fiquidem  beatos 
puto  quibus  deorum  muoere  datum  est  aut  facere  scribenda,  aut 
scribere  legenda.  Beatissimos  vero  quibus  utrumque ;  homm  in 
numero  avunculus  mens."*  The  desolation  of  Campania,  occa- 
sioned by  this  terrible  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  was  remedied  to  tlie 
utmost  by  the  beneficence  of  Titus,  who  set  apart  large  funds  for 
the  relief  of  the  sufiTerers.  In  order  to  judge  of  their  losses,  he 
went  himself  to  Campania,  and  by  a  kind  of  .fatality,  whilst  al»ent 
on  this  benevolent  expedition,  a  fire,  which  broke  out  in  the  city, 
desolated  a  great  part  of  Rome.  The  losses  occasioned  to  his 
sd)jects,  by  these  reiterated  calamities,  he  repaired  at  his  own 
charges,  not  from  the  public  money,  which  is  generally  the  treasury 

*  "  I  •steem  those  the  traly  happy  of  mankind  to  whom  the  gods  hav« 
allotted  either  to  do  thin^  wortliy  or  being  written,  or  to  write  things  worthy 
ef  being  read.  The  happiest  are  they  who  bate  done  both ;  and  among  thorn 
imt  my  r-*^—  * 
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of  the  prince's  bounties,  but  from  the  sale  of  the  superfluous 
ornaments  and  riches  of  bis  palaces.  Thus  this  virtuous  prince 
occupied  himself  by  every  means  which  generosity  or  benevolence 
could  dictate  in  diffusing  happiness  amongst  all  classes  of  his  sub* 
jects,  when,  to  their  unspeakable  regret,  he  was  cut  off  in  the  third 
year  of  his  reign.  He  died  at  the  age  of  forty,  leaving  behind  him 
that  most  merited  and  exalted  epithet,  Delidx  humani  generis  ;— 
the  delight  of  the  human  race, 

Titus  was  suspected  to  have  been  poisoned  by  his  brother 
Domitian,  a  character  in  every  respect  the  'reverse  of  his.  The 
monster, — for  such  his  life  declared  him, — contrived,  like  some  of 
his  unworthy  predecessors,  for  a  while  to  conceal  his  vices.  He 
affected  to  show  a  moderation  and  a  love  of  justice,  which  gave 
promise  of  a  happy  reign;  but  his  natural  disposition  soon  unveiled 
Itself.  An  insurrection,  which  happened  at  that  time  in  Germany, 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  satiating  himself  with  blood.  The 
rebellion  itself  was  speedily  quelled,  but  its  consequences  were 
long  deplored  in  the  innumerable  murders  of  the  most  respected 
among  the  citizens,  for  which  the  bare  suspicion  of  having  beea 
concerned  in  the  rebellion  afforded  always  a  suf&cient  pretext. 

Informers,  that  despicable  brood,  the  scourge  of  men  of  worth, 
began  again  to  swarm  throughout  the  country;  slaves  were  bribed 
to  give  evidence  against  their  masters;  pretenders  to  astrology 
were  appointed  to  draw  the  horoscopes  of  the  principal  citizens, 
the  emperor  ordering  those  to  be  put  to  death  to  whom  fortune 
promised  any  thing  great  or  successful. 

Could  the  people  have  slept  in  quiet  under  the  constant  dread 
of  a  sentence  of  death,  they  might  have  been  abundantly  gratified 
in  their  darling  amusements  of  games  and  shows.  In  these  the 
new  emperor  squandered  prodigious  sums;  but  the  expenses  were 
in  truth  furnished  by  the  unhappy  citizens,  whom  he  loaded  with 
the  most  exorbitant  taxes.  It  was  the  lot  of  Domitian,  as  of 
other  tyrants,  to  be  haunted  by  the  continual  dread  of  assassinadon. 
Fortunately  for  the  world,  his  fears  were  at  last  realized;  a  con- 
spiracy was  formed  in  the  heart  of  his  palace,  the  empress,  as  is 
said,  conductbg  the  plot,  and  he  was  assassinated  after  a  cruel 
and  inglorious  reign  of  fifteen  years.  Under  this  reign  flourished 
Martial  the  epigramist,  from  whose  venal  praises  if  we  were  to 
judge  of  the  character  of  Domitian,  we  should  believe  him  one  of 
the  best  and  greatest  princes. 

In  the  time  of  Domitian  the  empire  was  engaged  in  a  variety 
of  wars ;  the  only  one  of  these  which  ended  honorably  for  the 
Romans  was  that  carried  on  in  Britain.  A  detail  of  its  operations 
belongs  more  properly  to  the  sketch  which  we  shall  have  to  give 
of  the  earliest  periods  of  the  history  of  our  own  country.  The 
conspirators  who  had  put  to  death  Domitian  raised  Gocceius  Nerva 
to  the  throne.  He  was  bom  at  Nami,  m  Umbria,  of  a  Cretan 
family,  and  was  the  first  emperor  who  was  not  a  Roman.      He 
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was,  when  elected,  approaching  to  the  age  of  seventy — a  man, 
certainly,  of  worth  and  virtue,  but  too  weak  for  the  burden  of 
government.  His  pliant  disposition  permitted  all  excesses.  Un« 
der  Domitian  eyery  thing  was  construed  into  a  crime  ;  under  the 
reign  of  Nerva  nothing.  The  troops  who  were  fond  of  Doraitian's 
memory,  because  he  bad  been  lavish  of  his  bounties,  demanded 
that  his  murderers  should  be  punished.  Nerva  had  not  the  reso- 
lution to  refuse,  and  they  put  to  death,  under  his  eyes,  those  very 
persons  who  had  given  him  the  empire.  Conscious  of  his  own 
weakness,  he,  in  order  to  secure  himself  upon  the  throne,  adopted 
the  virtuous  Trajan,  who  was  then  carrying  on  war  in  Pannonia, 
and  had  never  entertained  any  views  of  such  exaltation.  The 
empire  was  governed  for  some  months  by  Trajan,  till  the  death  of 
jVerva,  which  happened  soon  after.  He  had  reigned  only  sixteen 
months. 

Trajan  was  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  throne,  for  he  pos- 
sessed all  those  peculiar  talents  and  those  higher  virtues  which 
ought  to  adorn  a  sovereign.  He  was  born  of  a  respectable  though 
not  an  ancient  family  : — his  father  had  been  consul.  He  perfectly 
understood  the  art  of  war,  and  he  soon  re-established,  upon  his 
succeeding  to  the  empire,  the  ancient  military  discipline,  which, 
of  late,  had  been  nearly  forgotten.  He  marched  always  on  foot, 
at  the  head  of  his  troops  ;  underwent  every  fatigue  in  common 
with  them  ;  and  shared  the  same  simple  fare.  Under  such  a  gen- 
eral, it  is  no  wonder  the  Roman  arms  should  have  regained  their 
ancient  splendor.  His  first  war  was  against  the  Dacians,  to  whom 
Domitian  had  pusillanimously  subjected  the  empire  to  pay  an  an- 
nual tribute.  Trajan  shook  off  this  shameful  imposition,  and  in  a 
few  campaigns  entirely  subdued  that  warlike  nation.  A  lasting 
monument  of  his  victories  in  the  Dacian  war  still  remains  in  that 
magnificent  column  at  Rome  which  bears  the  name  of  Trajan,  and 
which  is  decorated  with  his  exploits  in  beautiful  sculpture. 

Chosroes,  king  of  the  Parthians,  had  disposed  of  the  crown  of 
Armenia.  Trajan,  considering  this  as  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of 
the  Roman  empire, ^marched  against  him,  subdued  his  whole  terri- 
tories, took  his  capital  of  Ctesiphon,  and  brought  under  submis- 
sion Mesopotamia,  SyTia,  and  Arabia  Felix.  This  love  of  con- 
quest he,  however,  carried  too  far ;  and  it  was  the  more  blamable 
in  a  prince  who  had  every  requisite  for  rendering  his  people  happy 
under  the  blessings  of  peace.  It  is  said  that  he  regretted  he  was 
not  so  young  as  Alexander,  that  he  might  have  vied  with  him  in 
the  extent  of  his  conquests.  He  should  have  rather  remembered, 
that  the  empire  was  already  too  large,  and  felt  the  difficulty  of  de- 
fending its  extensive  frontier.  Yet,  influenced  as  he  was  by  this 
ruling  passion,  his  attention  to  the  cares  of  government,  and  his 
managennnt  of  all  matters  connected  with  the  state,  were  truly 
admirable.  It  was  customary  for  the  emiieror  to  be  named  con- 
sul the  year  following  his  accession.     Trajan  refused  it,  as  he  was 
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then  at  a  distance  in  the  provinces.  On  bis  return,  be  went 
through  all  the  forms  of  the  ancient  procedure  for  the  election  of 
magistrates,  with  the  utmost  scrupulousness.  These  had  long 
been  discontinued  by  his  predecessors.  He  called  the  comitia,  pre* 
sented  himself  as  a  candidate,  and  at  his  election,  besides  tbe  cus- 
tomary oaths,  he  invoked  the  powers  of  heaven  to  strengtben  him 
in  the  performance  of  his  duty. 

He  was  liberal  in  his  donations  to  the  people,  but  they  were  not^ 
like  those  of  other  emperors,  the  mean  bribes  of  a  despot ;  they 
were  the  largesses  of  a  beneficent  prince,  for  the  support  of  the 
wretched  and  indigent.  The  children  of  the  poor  were  educated 
at  his  expense,  and  it  was  comptited  that  two  millions  of  destitute 
persons  were  maintained  from  his  private  purse.  Tliese  charges 
were  supplied  by  a  well-ordered  economy  in  bis  own  fortune,  and 
a  regular  administration  of  the  public  finances.  He  lived  himself 
always  with  ancient  simplicity,  and  he  enriched  the  state  by  a 
careful  attention  to  the  minutest  articles  of  public  expenditure. 
Under  this  excellent  mode  of  government  every  thing  enjoyed  its 
due  consideration.  The  literary  ornaments  of  the  court  of  Trajan 
were  Pliny  the  younger,  the  poet  Juvenal,  and  those  excellent 
writers,  Tacitus  and  Plutarch.  Their  talents  and  genius  were  en- 
couraged apd  liberally  rewarded,  whilst  the  fine  arts  also  were  as- 
siduously cultivated,  and  flourished  under  that  generous  spirit  of 
independence  which  prevailed  throughout  every  branch  of  the 
state.  Trajan  himself,  amidst  the  duties  of  sovereignty,  enjoyed 
the  greatest  happiness  which  could  belong  to  a  private  station. 
He  walked  through  the  streets  of  Rome,  without  guard  or  attend- 
ant, as  a  private  individual,  more  secure  in  the  love  and  affection 
of  his  subjects,  than  in  the  strength  of  an  imperial  retinue.  He 
lived  with  his  friends  on  terms  of  die  most  tamiliar  intercourse ; 
he  shared  in  all  their  amusements ;  and  there  was  between  them 
an  interchange  of  every  kind  and  affectionate  duty.  Such  was 
the  virtuous  and  venerable  Trajan,  whose  character  so  justly  mer- 
ited the  surname  universally  given  him,  Trajanms  OpHmus.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  after  a  reign  of  nineteen  years,  a 
jperiod  during  which  Rome  may  be  said  to  have  been  truly  happy. 

^lius  Adrianus,  on  the  pretence  of  having  been  adopted  by 
Trajan  in  his  last  moments,'  took  advantage  of  bis  command  of  im 
army  then  at  Antioch,  and  prevailed  with  them  to  proclaim  hum 
emperor.  Trajan  had  been  his  tutor,  and  had  given  him  his  grand* 
niece  in  marriage.  These  circumstances  gave  a  colonMe  trtle  t» 
his  pretence  of  adoption,  and  the  senate,  therefore,  did  not  think 
proper  to  dispute  his  right.  It  was  the  first  measure  of  his  reign 
to  abandon  all  the  conquests  of  Trajan.  He  restored  to  the  Par«- 
thians  the  election  of  an  independent  sovereign  ;  established  Chos* 
roes  in  his  dominions ;  withdrew  the  Roman  garrisons  from  tbe 
provinces  of  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Assyria ;  and,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  nrecept  of  Augustus,  once  more  caafined  Horn 
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Eastern  empire  within  the  bounds  of  the  Euphrates.  For  this 
conduct  various  motives  have  been  assigned.  It  has  been  ascribed 
to  envy  of  the  glory  of  his  predecessor ;  but  Gibbon  justly  ob- 
serves, that  he  could  scarcely  place  the  superiority  of  Trajan  in  a 
more  conspicuous  light,  than  by  thus  confessing  himself  unequal 
even  to  retain  what  the  former  had  subdued.  Indolence,  and  an 
aversion  to  war,  have  been  brought  forward  as  his  motives,  but 
Adrian  was,  in  fact,  an  excellent  soldier,  equally  fearless  of  dan- 
ger or  of  fatigue.  It  is  certainly  more  natural  and  reasonable  to 
ascribe  to  policy  and  prudence,  a  measure  which  eventually  was 
tsonducive  to  the  happiness  and  security  of  the  state.  The  Par- 
thians,  he  well  knew,  could  not,  from  the  natural  strength  of  their 
country,  be  long  kept  under  the  yoke.  Adrian  foresaw  in  Parthia 
the  future  cradle  of  numerous  and  destructive  wars,  and  he  pre- 
ferred the  peace  and  security  of  the  empire  to  this  destructive 
prospect. 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  his  conduct  was  such  as  to  ingratiate 
him  with  every  rank  of  the  citizens.  He  remitted  all  the  debts 
due  to  the  treasury  for  the  last  sixteen  years,  by  burning  the 
records  and  obligations.  He  bestowed  liberal  presents  upon  those 
amongst  the  ancient  families  who  had  fallen  into  indigence,  and  ap- 
pointed new  funds  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  the  children 
of  the  poor.  He  then  undertook  a  progress  through  all  the  prov- 
inces of  the  empire,  repressing  abuses,  and  studiously  relieving  the 
people  wherever  he  found  the  taxes  too  heavy  or  exorbitant.  He 
rebuilt  many  cities  which  had  been  destroyed  or  had  fallen  into  ruin. 
Amongst  the  rest  he  rebuilt  Jerusalem,  which  he  named  *MKa 
Capitolina.  In  tliese  progresses  through  his  dominions,  so  care- 
ful was  he  in  avoiding  every  thing  which  might  distress  the  pro- 
vinces, that  he  used  no  equipage  or  show,  but  travelled  on  foot, 
and  lived  with  the  frugality  of  a  common  soldier.  This  exem* 
plary  conduct  made  him  beloved  and  respected  by  his  subjectSy 
as  much  as  he  was  formidable  to  the  enemies  of  the  empire  from 
his  courage  and  resolution.  His  popularity  became  so  great,  that 
he  stood  not  in  need  of  the  ensigns  of  power  and  authority.  The 
guards,  and  the  fasces,  he  deemed  superfluous  to  him  who  made 
it  his  study  to  reign,  not  over  the  persons,  but  over  the  hearts  of 
his  subjects.  Although,  certainly,  a  few  instances  of  severity  had 
clouded  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  yet  these  were  dictated 
by  necessity  whilst  his  authority  was  insecure.  No  sooner  was  he 
firmly  seated  on  the  throne,  than  his  clemency  and  bounty  were 
extended  to  all  ranks  of  his  subjects.     To  the  talents  of  an  ex- 

1)erienced  captain  and  a  skilful  politician,  Adrian  joined  an  excel- 
ent  taste  in  the  liberal  arts,  and  a  strong  disposition  towards  the 
advancement  of  science  and  political  literature.  He  was  an  ad- 
mirer of  poetry,  music,  and  painting,  and  was  himself  a  proficient 
in  those  arts.  He  seemed  endowed  with  a  universal  genius,  not 
only  being  eminent  for  those  nobler  qualities  which  constitute  the 
VOL.  I.  63 
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higher  virtues  of  an  emperor,  but  for  those  inferior,  but  not  less 
attractive,  graces  which  accompany  an  accomplished  and  cultivated 
mind.  Envy  has  certainly  stamed  the  memory  of  this  great  prince 
with  some  immoralities;  but,  as  for  the  truth  of  these  there  ap- 
pears no  foundation,  it  is  becoming  in  the  liistorian  rather  to  bur7 
them  in  oblivion,  than  to  transmit  even  the  suspicion  of  them  to 
posterity.     On  the  whole,  the  reign  of  Adrian  was  to  the  fioman 

Eeople  a  period  of  unusual  splendor,  attended  with  wliat  it  seldom 
rings  along  with  it, — uncommon  public  happiness. 
In  the  twenty-second  and  last  year  of  his  reign,  he  adopted  and 
declared  for  his  successor  Titus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  a  man  of  ex- 
emplary character  and  exalted  merit.  But  not  satisfied  with  tbb 
immediate  instance  of  regard  for  posterity,  he  declared  Aurelius 
bis  successor,  on  condition  that  he  should,  in  his  turn,  adopt  An- 
nius  Verus,  a  young  man  every  way  worthy  of  the  throne,  and  to 
whom  it  should  descend  on  his  decease.  These  two  were  the  An- 
tonines,  who  for  forty  years  governed  the  Roman  empire  with  con- 
summate wisdom,  abilky,  and  rectitude.  Soon  after  having  made 
this  valuable  bequest  to  his  country,  Adrian  fell  into  a  lingering 
and  mortal  disease.  It  was  under  die  pressure  of  this  disease,  and 
in  full  conviction  of  his  approaching  dissolution,  that  he  wrote 
those  beautiful  and  well-known  lines  addressed  to  his  soul,  which 
bear  so  strongly  the  mark  of  a  tranquil  and  philosophic  mind  con- 
vinced  of  its  immortality,  but  anxious  for  its  unknown  destiMtion. 

Anlmula  vaj^Ia,  blandala, 
Hospes,  comesqae  corporis, 
QuQB  nunc  abibis  in  ]ocaj 
Pallidula,  frigida,  nadula^ 
Nee  at  soles  dabis  joca  ?  * 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  the  dioit 
renoaining  period  of  the  union  and  prosperity  of  the  Romas  Em* 
pire. 


*  Pope's  tnnslation  of  these  lines  is  in  everybody's  hsiidL 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Affe  of  the  Antonines — Commodns — Pertinaz— The  Pratorian  Goardi  leU  tfa* 
Empire  by  uaoUon — Foot  Emperors  proclaimed — Severus  marches  to  Rem* 
and  disbands  the  Prstorian  Guards — War  in  Britain— Sevenis  dies  at  York 
— Caracalla — Disorders  in  the  Empire  continue  till  the  Reign  of  Diootetian— 
Constantine — His  zeal  for  Chnstianity. 

The  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius  offers  but  few  reiDdrkable  events  to 
the  pen  of  the  historian,  as,  indeed,  generally  do  such  reigns  as 
are  the  most  happy.  His  character  was  tliat  of  the  true  philoso- 
pher, and  the  father  of  his  people.  He  was  likewise  an  excellent 
Eolitician,  and  his  attention  to  the  cares  of  the  state  was  indefatiga- 
le.  Amongst  others  of  his  wise  regulations  may  be  reckoned 
that  law  which  prohibited  any  person,  once  acquitted,  to  be  tried 
again  for  the  same  crime.  Generous  to  others,  and  himself  per- 
fectly disinterested,  he  bestowed  his  wtiole  private  fortune  in  re- 
pairing the  losses  and  alleyiating  the  calamities  of  the  wretched. 
As  he  was  secure  of  his  authority,  which  was  firmly  seated  in  the 
affections  of  his  people,  he  had  no  mean  jealousy  of  the  power 
of  his  ministers  and  magistrates;  he  raised  the  dignity  and  char- 
acter of  the  senate,  by  regulating  his  own  conduct  according  to  its 
directions  in  the  administration  of  all  public  affairs.  The  love  and 
esteem  of  his  subjects  were  only  equalled  by  the  respect  enter- 
tained for  his  character  by  foreign  nations.  He  was  made  the  um- 
pire of  the  differences  of  contending  states,  and  received  the  vol- 
untary homage  of  princes  over  whom  he  had  no  other  authority 
than  what  the  admiration  of  his  wisdom  and  eminent  virtues  be 
stowed.  This  excellent  prince,  the  idol  of  his  subjects,  died  in 
the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age,  after  a  happy  and  prosperous 
reign  of  twenty-two  years.  He  had,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
given  his  daughter  Faustina,  together  with  the  title  of  Caesar,  to  . 
his  successor,  who  had  been  pointed  out  by  Adrian,  Annius  Verus, 
a  man  in  every  respect  wortliy  to  fill  his  place. 

Annius  was  of  an  ancient  and  honorable  family.  On  his  acces- 
sion to  the  empire,  he  changed  this  name  for  that  of  Marcus  Au- 
relius  Antoninus,  and  he  bestowed  that  of  Verus  upon  Lucius 
Commodus,  his  brother  by  adoption.  The  Stoical  philosophy 
was,  at  this  time,  in  Rome,  the  roost  prevalent  of  all  tlie  sects. 
It  gained  credit  with  men  of  worth  and  probity  from  its  opposition 
to  the  licentious  manners  of  the  times.     Marcua  Aurelii^s  was  by 
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nature  attached  to  this  philosophy,  still  more  than  b)  educf  tion. 
His  morals  were  pure,  his  manners  simple,  and  his  virtues  the  re- 
sult of  his  natural  disposition.  His  Meditations,  which  are  still 
extant,  and  which  were  composed  amidst  the  tumult  of  a  miiitary 
life,  abound  witli  the  most  exalted  and  beautiful  sentiments  of  pieljr 
and  morality. 

Antoninus  had  preferred  M.  Aurelius  to  Lucius  Verus,  with 
whose  vicious  disposition  he  was  well  acquainted.  Yet  the  gene- 
rosity of  Marcus  made  him  hasten  to  admit  this  unworthy  brother 
to  a  share  in  the  empire — an  action  which  can  admit  of  no  justifi- 
cation. Rome  had  now,  in  fact,  two  emperors;  and  those  who 
loved  their' country  prayed  as  earnestly  for  the  life  of  Marcus  Au- 
relius as  they  did  that  Verus  might  not  survive  him.  The  Par- 
thians,  judging  the  de^th  of  Antoninus  Pius  a  favorable  opportunity 
to  attack  the  empire,  entered  Armenia,  and  there  cut  to  pieces 
the  Roman  army.  They  proceeded  thence  to  ravage  Syria,  and 
an  inroad  was  made  at  the  same  time  by  the  Catti  into  Germany. 
Marcus  Aurelius  sent  L.  Verus  against  the  Parthians,  but  that  de- 
bauched and  abandoned  youth  trusted  to  his  generals  the  whole 
conduct  of  the  expedition,  whilst  he  himself  spent  his  time  be- 
tween Anlioch  and  Laodicea  in  the  lowest  excesses.  His  gener- 
als, however,  were  victorious,  and  he,  proud  of  the* laurels  be  bad 
not  won,  returned  at  the  head  of  his  troops  into  Italy,  where  he 
carried  with  him  a  most  dreadful  pestilence  which  almost  depo- 
,  pulated  that  country,  and  continued  to  rage  for  many  years  from 
province  to  province  through  the  whole  empire. 

During  this  calamity  many  of  the  German  nations  took  up  arms 
— the  Vandals,  Dacians,  Quadi,  Suevi,  and  Alemanni.  They 
laid  waste  Pannonia,  and  thence  penetrated  into  Greece,  where 
they  ravaged  even  the  Peloponnesus.  In  this  concurrence  of 
misfortunes,  the  public  finances  were  exhausted  to  afford  the 
requisite  succors;  and  Aurelius,  instead  of  the  usual  resource  of 
increasing  the  taxes,  adopted  the  generous  expedient  of  divesting 
himself  of  his  whole  fortune  to  supply  the  deficiency,  and  sold  for 
the  public  benefit  even  the  furniture  of  his  palaces.  It  was  neces- 
saiy  to  take  immediate  measures  for  reducing  the  rebellion  in 
Germany.  Tlie  emperor,  who  had  now  experienced  the  disposi- 
tion of  L.  Verus,  could  neither  venture  to  trust  him  with  the  com 
mand  of  the  army,  nor  with  the  equally  important  task  of  govern- 
ing Rome  in  his  absence.  He  therefore,  in  concert  with  the 
senate,  obtained  from  them  a  decree,  that  both  the  August!  should 
march  against  the  revolted  nations.  They  accordingly  set  out 
together  for  Aquileia,  but  Marcus  Aurelius  was  in  a  few  months 
happily  deprived  of  his  colleague,  and  the  empire  of  its  fears,  by 
the  death  of  Verus.  Of  this  German  war  historians  have  fur- 
nished us  with  no  detail ;  Marcus  Aurelius,  we  know,  finished  it 
:n  a  few  campaigns,  and  had  granted  the  rebellious  Jiations  favor- 
able terms  of  peace,  when  he  was  recalled  to  Italy  by  the  revolt 
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of  Avidius  Cassius,  who,  upon  a  false  report  of  his  death,  had 
caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  emperor.  This  insurrection , 
however,  was  speedily  terminated  by  the  death  of  Cassius,  who 
was  murdered  by  one  of  his  own  officers. 

Aurelius  now  undertook  a  progress  into  Asia,  where  some  dis- 
orders had  made  his  presence  necessary.  Here  he  received  the 
homage  of  all  the  eastern  nations.  He  appeared,  says  an  ancient 
author  of 'that  time,  like  a  benevolent  deity,  diffusing  around  him 
universal  peace  and  happiness ;  he  was  absent  from  Rome  seven 
years,  and  his  return  was  celebrated  by  the  sincerest  joy  of  his 
people. 

His  last  military  expedition  was  against  the  Marcomanni,  and 
others  of  the  German  nations,  who  had  again  taken  up  arms.  He 
had  proceeded  far  to  the  reduction  of  these  obstinate  rebels,  whom 
he  must  soon  have  brought  under  subjection,  when,  to  the  un- 
speakable grief  and  loss  of  the  empire,  he  died  in  Pannonia,  in  the 
fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  nineteenth  of  his  reign.  His 
memory  was  long  revered  by  posterity,  and  above  a  century  after 
his  death  many  persons  preserved  the  image  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
among  their  household  gods.  From  the  death  of  Domitian,  which 
happened  in  the  96th  year  of  the  Christian  era,  to  that  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  Antoninus,  which  took  place  in  the  180th,  a  period  of 
eighty-four  years,  the  Roman  empire  had   enjoyed  the  greatest 

Erosperity  and  happiness.  It  was  governed  by  absolute  power, 
ut  this  power  was  under  the  direction  of  wisdom  and  virtue. 
"The  armies,"  says  Gibbon,  "were  restrained  by  the  firm,  yet 
gentle  hand  of  five  successive  emperors,  whose  characters  and 
authority  commanded  involuntary  respect.  The  forms  of  the  civil 
administration  were  carefully  preserved  by  Trajan,  Adrian,  and 
the  Antonines,  who  delighted  in  the  image  of  liberty,  and  were 
pleased  with  considering  themselves  as  the  accountable  ministers 
of  the  laws.  Such  princes  deserved  the  honor  of  restoring  the 
republic,  had  the  Romans  of  their  days  been  capable  of  enjoying 
a  rational  freedom." 

Commodus  was  born  soon  after  the  elevation  of  his  father  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  to  the  throne.  He  inherited  none  of  the  virtues  of 
Aurelius,  but  resembled  much  his  mother  Faustina,  a  princess 
second  only  to  Messalina  in  every  species  of  vice.  It  was  almost 
the  only  weakness  of  M.  Aurelius,  that  he  was  blind  to  the  infa- 
mous character  of  his  wife  and  son.  He  even  conferred  honors 
and  titles  on  those  whom  all  but  himself  knew  to  be  the  acknow- 
ledged gallants  of  Faustina  ;  and  by  a  blamable  innovation,  he 
nad  caused  his  son  Commodus  to  be  declared  Augustus  in  his 
own  lifetime.  Commodus  was  in  his  twentieth  year,  when,  by 
the  death  of  his  father,  he  succeeded  to  the  throne.  His  first 
step  was  to  purchase  a  disgraceful  peace  with  the  barbarians  in 
Germany — impatient  to  get  rid,  without  the  fatigue  of  fighting,  of 
the  trouble  of  a  war.     From  his  infancy  he  had  discovered  an 
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aversion  to  whatever  was  rational  or  liberal,  and  an  excessive 
attachment  to  the  amusements  of  the  populace,  the  sports  of  the 
circus  and  amphitheatre,  the  combats  of  gladiators,  and  the  hunt- 
ing of  wild  beasts.  It  was  his  highest  and  only  ambition  to  excel 
in  these  exercises:  he  fought  as  a  common  gladiator  in  the  circus — 
and  his  favorite  epithet  was  that  of  the  Roman  Hercules,  which  is 
still  to  be  seen  upon  his  coins  and  medals.  His  whole  conduct 
was  equally  odious  and  contemptible,  and  the  public  measures  of 
his  reign  consbt  of  notliing  but  the  detection  of  some  conspiracies 
which  the  hatred  of  his  subjects  and  his  own  cruelty  and  inhu- 
manity could  not  fail  to  excite.  One  conspiracy,  at  length, 
delivered  the  empire  of  its  tyrant.  His  concubine  Marcia,  his 
chamberlain,  and  the  commander  of  his  guard,  had  ventured  to 
remonstrate  with  him  on  the  indecency  of  an  emperor  displaying 
himself  as  a  combatant  in  the  public  games.  This  was  an  offence 
which  could  not  be  forgiven,  and  he  accordingly  determined  their 
immediate  destruction.  Marcia  found  the  list  of  his  intended 
victims  written  in  his  own  hand.  She  made  haste  to  anticipate 
his  purpose,  and  caused  this  worthless  and  inglorious  wretch  to  be 
strangled,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age  and  the  thirteenth 
of  his  reign. 

Laetus,  captain  of  the  pi'storian  guards,  who  had  conducted  the 
conspiracy  which  rid  the  world  of  Commodus,  bestowed  the  em- 
pire on  Publius  Helvetius  Pertmax,  a  man  of  obscure  extraction, 
out  who,  by  his  virtues  and  military  talents,  had  raised  himself  to 
rank  and  esteem.  The  soldiers  were  promised  a  large  donative, 
and  the  people,  who  respected  the  character  of  Pertinax,  recog- 
nised him  for  their  sovereign  with  the  utmost  demonstrations  of 
joy.  He  applied  himself  immediately  to  the  reformation  of  the 
abuses  introduced  by  his  predecessor,  but  his  zeaj  for  this  re- 
formation transported  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  prudence.  The 
praetorian  guards,  debauched  and  effeminate  in  their  morals  and  con- 
stitution, bore  with  great  impatience  the  severity  of  that  discipline 
to  which  they  were  now  subjected,  and  regretted  the  happy  licen- 
tiousness of  the  former  reign.  Latus,  the  prefect,  who  expected 
that  his  services  would  entitle  him  to  rule  as  a  favorite  minister, 
was  disappointed  by  the  austerity  of  the  government  of  Pertinax. 
These  discontents  soon  increased  to  such  a  degree  as  to  become 
insurmountable;  and  the  too  virtuous  Pertinax,  after  a  reign  of 
only  eighty-six  days,  was  openly  murdered  in  the  palace  by  the 
same  bands  which  had  placed  him  on  the  throne. 

A  transaction  followed  which  was  shameful  beyond  example  : 
Sulpicianus,  the  father-in-law  of  Pertinax,  demanded  the  empire 
from  the  praetorians,  who  replied  to  him,  that  he  should  have  his 
chance  for  it  at  a  fair  auction,  as  they  had  resolved  to  bestow  it  on 
the  highest  bidder.  Didius  Julianus,  a  wealthy  senator,  was  at 
table  when  this  intelligence  was  brought  him.  His  wife,  and  the 
parasites  who  surrounded  him,  persuaded  him  he  should  embrace 
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Ais  opportunity  of  ascendbg  a  throne,  which  bis  virtues  had  long 
merited.  He  repaired  instantly  to  the  praetorian  camp,  and  bidding 
at  once  a  considerable  sum  beyond  the  offer  of  Sulpicianus,  he  was 
immediately  proclmmed  emperor.  The  obsequious  senate  made 
DO  scruple  to  confirm  this  election.  He  took  his  way  to  the  palace, 
where,  it  is  said,  the  first  object  that  struck  his  eyes  was  the  head- 
less trunk  of  Pertinax,  and  the  frugal  entertainment  which  had 
been  prepared  for  his  supper.  He  viewed  botli  with  equal  indif- 
ference, for  he  foresaw  not  what  awaited  him. 

The  people,  not  yet  lost  to  every  sense  of  their  own  importance, 
considered  this  measure  as  the  last  and  severest  insult  on  the  Ro- 
man name.  They  gave  free  vent  to  their  opinions ;  they  openly 
execrated  Didius  as  a  usurper,  and  invited  the  legions  in  the  pro- 
vinces to  assert  the  injured  dignity  of  the  empire.  Amongst  the 
zenerals  who  commanded  these  distant  legions  was  Porsennius 
Niger.  He  was  at  that  time  in  the  government  of  Syria,  when  he 
received  the  request  of  the  people  to  avenge  the  murder  of  Perti- 
naxJ  The  people  of  Asia  solicited  him  to  assume  the  purple  himself, 
and  he  was  easily  prevailed  upon.  But  at  the  same  time  that  he 
was  proclaimed  in  Asia,  Decimus  Clodius  Albinus  was  proclaimed 
by  the  troops  in  Britain,  and  Septimus  Severus  inlllyria.  Albinus, 
of*  known  courage  but  of  doubtful  moral  character,  was  sprung 
from  one  of  the  noblest  families  in  Rome.  Severus,  an  African 
by  birth,  owed  his  favor  with  the  soldiers  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  high  regard  he  had  always  professed  for  the  character  of 
Pertinax  ;  but  above  all,  to  the  promise  of  a  donative  superior  to 
the  price  at  which  the  wealthy  Didius  had  purchased  the  empire. 
Saluted  by  his  soldiers  with  the  highest  acclamations,  and  hailed 
by  the  title  of  Augustus,  Severus  marched  directly  to  Rome.  The 
praetorians,  on  the  news  of  his  approach,  immediately  abandoned 
Didius  to  his  fate  :  and  the  senate,  without  ceremony  condemned 
him  to  be  executed  in  the  imperial  palace.  He  reigned  sixty-six 
days. 

The  almost  incredible  expedition  of  Severus,  who  conducted 
in  a  few  days  a  numerous  army  from  the  banks  of  the  Danube  to 
those  of  the  Tiber,  proves  at  once,  as  Mr.  Gibbon  has  remarked, 
the  uncommon  plenty  produced  at  this  time  by  the  agriculture 
and  commerce  of  the  empire,  the  good  state  of  the  roads,  the 
discipline  of  the  legions,  and  the  indolent,  subdued  temper  of  the 
provmces. 

Severus  immediately  ordered  the  corrupted  and  insolent  troops 
of  the  praetorians  to  assemble  unarmed  on  a  large  plain  without 
the  city.  They  obeyed  in  terror  for  tlieir  fate.  He  caused  them 
to  be  surrounded  with  the  Illyrian  legions,  and  then  sharply  re- 
proaching them  with  the  murder  of  Pertinax,  and  the  disgraceful 
sale  of  £e  empire,  (which  he  and  his  troops  had^  however,  sd 
accurately  imitated,)  he  dismissed  them  with  ignommy  from  their 
trait,  and  baobhed  the  whole  of  them,  on  pain  of  death,  to  the  dif  • 
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tence  of  one  hundred  miles  from  Rome.     He  then  created  a  new 
guard,  which  he  composed  of  soldiers  of  all  diflerent  countries. 

Malters  in  the  meantime  wore  an  unfavorable  aspect  in  the 
extremities  of  the  empire.  Both  the  east  and  west  were  in  arnos 
against  Severus.  Finding  himself  unable  at  the  same  time  to 
march  against  both,  he  endeavored  to  secure  the  friendship  of 
Albinus,  by  appointing  him  his  successor  in  tlie  empire,  with  the 
title  of  Caesar  ;  and  having  thus  conciliated  this  powerful  rival,  he 
instantly  marched  against  Niger  in  Asia.  The  armies  soon  met ; 
and  by  the  successful  issue  of  three  battles,  in  one  of  which  Niger 
lost  his  life,  he  found  himself  without  a  rival,  and  master  of  the 
empire.  His  victories  were  succeeded  by  a  conduct  little  short 
of  that  of  a  Marius  or  an  Octavius.  His  proscription*  almost  ex- 
terminated the  army  of  Niger  ;  and  the  miserable  remnant  which 
escaped  were  driven  to  seek  shelter  amongst  the  Parthians>  to 
whom  they  taught  the  use  of  the  Roman  arms. 

Severus  was  now  no  longer  under  the  necessity  of  keeping  tenns 
with  Albinus.  He  deprived  him  accordingly  of  the  title  of  Cassar, 
evincing  clearly  that  it  had  been  from  necessity,  not  choice,  he 
had  ever  bestowed  it.  Provoked  at  this  usage,  Albinus  assumed 
a  more  illustrious  denomination,  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed 
emperor,  and  marched  for  Italy.  Fortune  still  attended  the  arms 
of  Severus  T  he  defeated  Albinus  in  a  decisive  battle  near  Lyons  ; 
and  this  general,  anticipating  the  fate  which  awaited  him,  preferred 
dying  by  his  own  hand.  The  temper  of  Severus,  naturally  cruel, 
found  many  victims  in  those  who  had  favored  the  parties  of  his 
rival  competitors.  He  examined  the  papers  of  Albinus,  and  thence 
found  pretext  for  sacrificing  forty  of  the  senators.  He  seemed  to 
take  pleasure  in  degrading  that  order,  and  his  intention  seemed 
to  be  to  extinguish  every  trace  of  the  ancient  republican  admmis- 
tration,  and  erect  the  perfect  fabric  of  an  absolute  monarchy.  It 
became,  therefore,  his  object  to  gain  the  affection  of  the  soldiers, 
whom  he  attached  to  himself  by  every  favor  which  he  could  be- 
stow. Nor  was  his  policy  less  conspicuous  in  the  employment  of 
men  of  talents,  who  in  their  writings  and  discourses  instilled  into 
the  minds  of  the  people  the  doctrines  of  passive  obedience,  and 
duty  of  absolute  submission  to  the  will  of  their  master.  Dion 
Cassi'us,  the  historian,  appears  to  have  been  commissioned  to  form 
these  opinions  into  a  system,  and  the  Pandectas  of  the  Roman  law 
afford  evidence  that  the  advocates  and  judges  cooperated  all  to  the 
same  end. 

Having  thus  secured  his  authority  by  every  precaution  which 
he  esteemed  necessary}  he  applied  himself,  with  a  policy  certainly 
both  able  and  praiseworthy,  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  em- 
pire. .His  conduct  in  the  administration  of  justice  was  exempbry. 
His  laws  were  wise  and  judicious,  and  the  fame  of  the  Roman 
arms  in  no  period  since  the  republic  had  risen  higher  than  in  tfat 
reign  of  Severus.     He  delighted  to  affirm,  and  he  had   reasoa 
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certainly  to  glory  in  it,  that  having  received  the  empire  oppressed 
with  foreign  and  domestic  wars,  he  left  it  in  profound,  universal, 
and  honorable  peace.  To  the  military  and  political  talents  of 
Severus  was  added  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  more  especially  for 
architecture.  The  most  eminent  of  the  civil  lawyers  flourished 
under  his  reign — ^Ulpian,  Paulus,  and  Papinian,  who  brought  the 
system  of  Roman  jurisprudence  to  its  highest  perfection. 

Severus  bad  two  sons,  Caracalla  and  Geta,  who  distinguished 
themselves  in  their  infancy  by  a  fixed  and  implacable  hatred 
against  each  other.  This  unhappy  and  unnatural  discord  clouded 
the  latter  days  of  Severus.  With  a  view  of  obviating  the  evil 
efiTects  which  the  flattery  of  a  court  produced  on  their  minds,  the 
emperor  seized  the  occasion  of  the  war  m  Britain  to  carry  them  along 
with  him,  after  associating  them  both  with  himself  in  the  empire. 
Severus  was  at  this  time  sixty  years  of  age,  and  enfeebled  with 
disease.  The  Caledonians,  under  the  command  of  Fingal,  invaded 
the  Roman  frontier,  and  defeated,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Carron, 
Caracalla,  whom  Ossian  names  the  son  of  the  king  of  the  world. 
During  the  course  of  this  war  in  Britain,  it  is  shocking  to  relate 
that  the  abandoned  Caracalla  more  than  once  attempted  the  life 
of  his  father,  who,  at  length,  broken  by  disease,  died  at  York,  in 
the  211th  year  of  the  Christian  era.  Caracalla  and  Geta  agreed 
to  divide  the  empire,  the  former  retaining  the  western .  part,  and 
the  latter,  Asia  and  the  eastern  provinces.  The  mutual  hatred  of 
tliese  two  brothers  was  now  fomented  by  their  association  in  the 
government.  Caracalla,  at  length  worn  out  by  the  struggle,  and 
unable  to  bear  longer  with  his  rival,  caused  him  to  be  openly 
assassinated  in  the  arms  of  his  mother  Julia,  and  had  the  address 
to  persuade  the  people  that  he  was  compelled  to  this  atrocious 
deed  by  motives  ol  self-preservation.  On  this  subject  iBlius 
Spartianus  has  transmitted  a  fact,  which  strondy  marks  the  de- 
jreneracy  of  the  Roman  character,  jand  that  abject  sei-vility  with 
which  the  highest  ranks  of  the  state  submitted  to  the  yoke  of 
tyranny. 

Caracalla,  after  the  death  of  his  brother  Geta,  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  apologize  to  the  senate  for  a  deed  so  dark  and  unnatural. 
He  ordered  a  body  of  his  guards  to  enter  the  senate-house,  and  two 
armed  soldiers  to  post  themselves  at  the  side  of  every  senator. 
Then  gravely  walking  up  to  the  consul's  chair,  he  pronounced  a 
studied  harangue,  setting  forth  the  imperious  necessity  of  the  ac- 
tion, and  urging  that  his  concern  for  the  interests  of  the  state  had, 
in  this  single  instance,  overcome  his  fraternal  affection  and  the 
humanity  of  his  nature.  It  may  be  believed  that  the  Conscript 
Fathers  were  in  no  disposition  to  dispute  the  force  of  his  argu- 
ments. Caracalla  was  now  proclaimed  sole  emperor,  and  one 
of  the  first  acts  of  his  administration  was  to  put  to  death  the  cele- 
brated lawyer  Papinian,  who  had  r«fu3ed  to  justify  his  conduct  to 
the  people.  His  reign,  which  was  nothing  but  one  continued  scene 
VOL.  I.  64 
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of  most  complicated  cruelties,  was  at  last  terminated  by  the  assas« 
sination  of  the  tyrant,  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  government. 

Those  disorders  in  the  empire  which,  as  we  have  seen,  began 
with  the  reign  of  Commodus,  continued  for  about  a  century,  till 
the  accession  of  Diocletian.  That  interval  was  filled  up  by  the 
reigns  of  Heliogabalus,  Alexander  Severus,  Maximin,  Gordian, 
Decius  Gailus,  Yalerianus,  Gallienus,  Claudius,  Aurelian,  Tacitus^ 
Probus,  and  Gams.  The  history  of  those  reigns  has  been  bril- 
liantly given  by  Mr*  Gibbon :  and  pleasure  and  profit  must  ever 
accompany  the  productions  of  that  able,  though  sometimes  dan- 
gerous, pen ;  but  our  plan  confines  us  necessarily  to  such  general 
views  as  furnish  useful  lessons  of  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  and, 
excluding  all  minuteness  of  detail,  looks  only  to  those  circumstan- 
ces which  may  tend  to  illustrate  the  great  doctrines  of  politics  or 
of  morality.  In  that  catalogue  of  names  which  we  enumerated, 
Valerian,  a  prince  of  considerable  virtues,  but  enfeebled  by  age 
before  he  attained  the  empire,  was  the  first  of  tlie  Roman  empe- 
rors who  perished  in  captivity.  In  an  unsuccessful  expedition 
against  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  treated,  as  is 
said,  with  every  circumstance  of  indignity,  and  languished  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  misery.  During  the  reign  of  his  son  Gak 
lienus,  there  were  actually  nineteen  pretenders  to  the  sovereignt) 
of  different  parts  of  the  Roman  empire.  One  of  .these,  a  native 
of  Palmyra,  Odenathus,  by  an  effectual  opposition  to  the  progress 
of  Sapor  in  Syria,  was  the  preserver  of^  that  valuable  province 
Gallienus,  sensible  of  his  merits,  conferred  on  him  the  title  of 
Augustus  ;  «ind  Odenathus,  like  an  independent  sovereign,  be- 
queathed at  his  death  his  crown  to  his  widow  Zenobia.  Claudius, 
the  successor  of  Gallienus,  occupied  in  his  wars  against  the  Ger 
man  nations,  allowed  Zenobia  to  reign  in  peace  over  several  of 
the  Asiatic  provinces,  \o  which  she  added,  by  conquest,  the  king- 
dom ot  Egypt.  For  five  years  she  maintained  a  splendid  and 
politic  dominion.  But  Aurelian,  the  successor  of  Claudius,  after 
the  reduction  of  the  Germans,  and  the  recovery  of  Gaul,  Sppin, 
and  Britain,  out  of  the  hands  of  Tetricus,  a  bold  usurper,  turned 
the  arms  of  the  empire  against  this  heroic  queen  of  the  East. 
She  defended  her  dominions  with  a  manly  spirit,  and  maintsuned  a 
siege  in  her  capital  of  Palmyra,  which  for  a  while 'bafiled  the  ut- 
most efiforts  of  the  Roman  arms.  The  city,  however,  at  lei^gth 
surrendered,  and  Zenobia,  attempting  to  escape  by  flight  upon  die 
back  of  a  dromedary,  was  taken  and  conveyed  a  pKsoner  to  Au* 
relian.  He  brought  the  captive  princess  to  Rome,  where  she, 
together  with  Tetricus,  graced  the  triumph  of  Aurelian;  the  queen 
bound  in  fetters  of  gold.  The  emperor  assigned  her  an  elegant 
villa,  near  Rome,  for  her  residence.  The  Syrian  queen  gradually 
^unk  into  a  Roman  matron ;  her  daughters  married  into  Roman 
families;  and  hej:  race  was  not  yet  extinct  in  the  fifth  century. 

The  succeeding  reigns  of  Tacitus,  Probus,  and  Carus,  occupy 
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a  space  of  nine  years,  in  the  first  seven  of  which — ^the  reigns  of 
Tacitus  and  Probus — ^the  Roman  empire  was  seen  m  a  state  both 
of  splendor  and  of  happiness.  To  Carus  succeeded  Diocletian, 
who  began  his  reign  in  the  284th  year  of  the  Christian  era,  and  who 
soon  evinced  himself  a  prince  of  the  greatest  talents  in  every  respect, 
but  more  especially  as  a  politician.  He  may  be  considered,  like 
Augustus,  as  the  founder  oi  a  new  empire.  By  birth  a  Dalmatian, 
and  of  mean  extraction,  he  had  yet  raised  himself,  by  his  merit,  to 
the  supreme  command  in  the  army,  and,  having  gained  the  empire, 
he  determined  to  govern  it  by  a  new  system  of  administration. 
He  divided  into  four  different  governments  the  whole  of  the  impe- 
rial dominions,  and  all  the  departments  of  authority,  civil  and  milf- 
tery.  There  were  appointed  to  these,  four  different  governors, 
with  equal  powers.  Diocletian  associated  Maximian  with  himself 
as  his  colleague  in  the  empire,  with  the  title  of  Augustus;  and 
bestowed  on  his  two  generals,  Galerius  and  Constantius,  the  titles 
of  Caesars. 

The  four  princes  had  each  their  distinct  department:  Galerius 
was  stationed  on  the  Danube  to  guard  the  Illyrian  provinces; 
Constantius  had  the  command  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain;  Maxi- 
mian that  of  Italy  and  Africa;  and  Diocletian  of  Thrace,  Egypt, 
and  the  Asiatic  provinces.  Each  was  supreme  in  his  own  district, 
and,  what  is  truly  singular,  and  evinces  the  talents  of  Diocletian, 
all  lived  in  harmony,  and  in  the  most  perfect  good  understanding 
with  each  other.  This  plan  of  dividing  the  empire  was  evidently 
a  bad  one  in  itself,  nor  could  it  possibly  have  been  supported  but 
by  the  superior  and  controlling  genius  of  Diocletian.  He  allotted, 
in  appearance,  an  equality  of  powers  to  his  colleagues;  but,  in 
fact,  the  eminence  of  his  own  character  and  the  superiority  of  his 
genius  -gave  him  always  a  decided  preeminence,  and  the  other 
princes  were  little  more  than  his  viceroys  or  lieutenants.  At 
times  he  would  make  them  understand  this  even  with  arrogance 
and  harshness.  Galerius  had  been  defeated  by  the  Persians,  on 
which  occasion  Diocletian  treated  him  with-  the  utmost  contempt, 
making  him  follow  his  chariot  on  foot;  nor  was  he  restored  to 
favor  till  he  had  by  his  successes  regained  his  credit,  and  with 
this  an  equality  of  power. 

Under  the  reign  of  this  emperor,  all  vestiges  of  the  ancient 
liberty  of  the  Roman  constitution  were  entirely  annihilated.  The 
sovereign  assumed  that  ensign  of  royalty  most  odious  to  the  Ro- 
mans, die  diadem,  and  introduced  at  home  all  the  magnificent 
ceremonial  of  the  Persian  court.  The  name  of  the  Senate  of  ^ 
Rome  continued  to  be  respected,  but  this  body  ceased  to  have 
the  smallest  weight  or  influence  in  affairs  of  state.  By  the  vigor 
of  Diocletian's  administration,  and  the  active  abilities  of  hb  asso- 
ciates in  power,  the  Roman  arms  regained  for  a  while  their  ancient 
splendor,  and  general  good  order  pervaded  the  empire.  It  was 
during  thb  reign,  also,  that  the  northern  barbarians,  who  for  some 
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time  before  had  made  themselves  known  by  some  partial  irrup- 
tions, poured  down  in  prodigious  swarms  upon  the  extremities  of 
the  empire.  The  Scythians,  Goths,  Sarmatians,  Alani,  and  Quadi, 
becaii  to  make  dreadful  inroads,  and  for  a  while  every  successive 
defeat  seemed  only  to  increase  their  strength  and  perseverance. 

At  this  period,  Diocletian,  along  widi  his  colleague  Maximian, 
surprised  the  world  by  resigning  at  once  the  royal  dignity,  and, 
leaving  the  government  in  the  hands  of  the  two  Caesars,  voluntarily 
returned  to  the  condition  of  private  citizens.  Diocletian  retired 
to  Salona,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  now  Spalatro,  in  Dalmatia, 
where  he  built  a  palace  superior  in  extent  and  magnificence  to 
any  of  his  predecessors.  In  this  seclusion  from  the  cares  of  gov- 
ernment he  lived  for  several  years,  and  was  wont  to  say,  that  he 
counted  the  day  of  his  retreat  as  the  beginning  of  his  life.  Maxi- 
mian,  who  had  abdicated  not  from  individual  choice,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  a  promise  exacted  on  his  admission  to  a  share  in  the 
government,  retired  less  willingly  to  Lucania.  Constantius  and 
Cralerius  now  jointly  governed  the  Roman  empire,  but  soon  after, 
Con3tantius  died  in  Britain,  and  his  son  Constantine,  succeeding 
in  the  command  of  the  troops,  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed 
emperor  in  the' city  of  York.  He  immediately  acquainted  Galerius 
of  this  event,  who  was  by  no  means  Jieartily  disposed  to  acknow- 
ledge his  nomination.  On  Constantine  he  conferred,  or  rather 
continued  to  him,  the  title  of  Caesar,  whilst  he  associated  with 
himself  in  the  empire  his  favorite  Severus.  Meanwhile,  Maximian 
was  prevailed  upon  by  his  son  Maxentius  to  abandon  his  retire- 
ment, and  to  resume  the  purple.  They  engaged,  defeated,  and 
put  to  death  Severus;  and  Maximian,  to  unite  his  interest  with 
Constantine  against  Galerius,  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage, 
by  which  alliance  Constantine  acquired  a  double  title  to  the  em- 
pire. Soon  after  this,  Maximian,  for  what  cause  is  not  ascertained, 
died  by  his  own  hand,  and  Galerius  was  carried  off  by  a  mortal 
disease.  Maxentius  and  Constantine,  therefore,  remained  upon 
the  stage  to  contend  for  the  prize  of  undivided  empire.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  Constantine,  being  converted  to  Christianity— 
(as  is  said,  by  a  miraculous  vision,) — ^the  true  religion,  after  strug- 
gling with  every  opposition  which  ignorance,  credulity,  and  per- 
secution could  have  brought  against  it,  ascended  at  last  the  impe- 
rial throne.  Maxentius,  on  the  other  hand,  from  hatred  to  his 
rival,  exerted  himself  in  the  most  violent  persecution  of  all  who 
professed  that  religion.  The  Christians  were  at  this  time  extremely 
numerous,  both  at  Rome  and  in  the  provinces,  and  it  became, 
therefore,  an  event  of  the  greatest  joy  to  them,  that  Maxentius 
in  the  first  battle  was  defeated  and  slain,  leaving  ^Constantino  un- 
disputed master  of  the  Roman  empire. 

The  first  step  of  his  administration  was  to  break  up  the  prerorian 
bands,  a  measure  equally  politic  for  his  own  safety  and  agreeable 
tP  the  people.     He  re-established  the  senate  in  its  ancient  deliber- 
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ative  rights;  commenced  the  repair  of  Rome  and  the  other  cities 
of  Italy;  and  used  his  utmost  endeavor  by  a  firm,  though  a  gende 
and  equitable  administradon,  to  promote  the  happiness  and  interest 
of  his  people.  Aware  of  the  danger  of  disgusting  the  public  mind 
by  any  sudden  or  violent  innovation  upon  those  opmions  which 
ong  custom  had  rendered  sacred,  he  accepted  the  title  of  PotUifex 
Maximus,  and  in  his  first  edicts  only  granted  to  the  Christians  the 
public  exercise  of  their  religion;  but  his  own  example  daily 
increased  the  number  of  proselytes,  and  he  soon  after  began  to 
establish  churches  for  their  worship.  In  these  first  years  of  his 
reign,  the  civil  administration  of  Constantine  was  excellent.  Every 
approach  to  oppression  in  the  officers  of  the  revenue  met  with  an 
immediate  check,  and  he  abrogated  that  cruel  institution  which' 
inflicted  corporal  punishment  upon  those  who  were  debtors  to  the 
state.  His  maxim  was,  that  equity  ought  ever  to  preponderate 
over  strict  law,  and  ought  to  determine  all  cases  wherein  law  is 
doubtful.  But  amid  these  excellent  features  in  the  character  of 
Constantine,  it  is  painful  to  remark  that  a  disposition  to  cruelty 
appeared,  which  sullied  much  of  his  glory.  In  an  expedition 
against  the  Franks,  a  northern  nadon  who  had  begun  to  make 
inroads  on  the  Gauls,  the  prisoners  taken  in  war  were,  with  the 
most  shocking  inhumanity,  exposed  in  the  amphitheatre  to  be 
devoured  by  wild  beasts. 

One  Licinius,  a  Dacian,  had  by  Oalerius  been  nominated  Caesar, 
and  on  the  death  of  Galerius  maintained  possession  of  the  Asiatic 
provinces.  Constantine  had  not  thought  it  expedient  to  dispute 
his  right,  while  as  yet  his  own  was  not  thoroughly  established, 
and  had  even  virtually  acknowledged  it  by  giving  him  his  sister 
m  marriage.  Licinius  was  a  persecutor  of  the  Christians,  and  this 
became  soon  a  sufficient  ground  for  Constantine  to  shake  him  off. 
He  accordingly  declared  war  against  him  as  an  enemy  to  God, 
and  arming  a  fleet  of  200  galleys,  and  130,000  men,  he  attacked 
him  in  Asia,  and  gained  a  complete  victory.  His  rival  was  made 
prisoner,  and  was  promised  his  life,  but  this  promise  was  shamefully 
and  dishonorably  broken,  and  Licinius  strangled  in  prison. 

Constantine,  now  absolute  and  sole  master  of  the  empire,  pro- 
ceeded openly  to  signalize  bis  zeal  for  Christianity.  He  ordered 
the  temples  to  be  shut,  and  prohibited  sacrifices,  but  at  the  same 
time  published  an  edict  in  the  East,  allowing  universal  toleration. 
This  edict,  however,  which  certainly  seemed  inconsistent  with 
the  general  tenor  of  his  principles,  could  not  prevent  the  rising 
of  a  fanatical  zeal  for  their  peculiar  tenets  in  the  minds  both  of 
Christians  and  of  heathens,  which  soon  produced  the  most  violent 
and  irreconcilable  animosities.  Constantine,  returning  from  his 
Asiatic  expedition,  alienated  the  minds  of  his  Roman  subjects  by 
two  extraordinary  acts  of  cruelty,  the  murder  of  his  son  Crispus 
and  his  step-mother  Fausta,  upon  light  suspicions  of  some  infamous 
connections  having  taken  place  between  them.     Many  other  indi- 
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viduals  of  rank  were  put  to  death  on  the  evidence  of  informers* 
and  on  the  most  vague  and  general  suspicions.  The  cruelty  ot 
the  emperor  became  excessive.  Rome  cried  out  against  him  as  k 
second  Nero,  and  the  populace  openly  insulted  him. 

Whether  it  was  the  disgust  he  conceived  at  this  decided  change 
in  the  minds  of  the  Romans,  or  solely  an  ambitious  and  unsettled 
disposition  which  led  to  his  design  of  altering  the  seat  of  empire , 
it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  He  fixed  his  eyes,  however,  on  By« 
zantium,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Constantinople.  He 
erected  there  the  most  superb  structures,  and  in  order  to  people 
his  new  city,  he  made  a  law  by  which  no  Asiatic  should  have  the 
right  of  disposing  of  his  estate  by  testament,  unless  he  possessed  a 
dwelling-house  in  Constantinople.  Those,  again,  who  resided 
there  were  gratified  by  a  variety  of  alluring  privileges;  and  by 
means  of  these  he  drew  the  poorer  inhabitants  from  Rome,  whilst 
the  richer  voluntarily  followed  the  prince  and  his  court.  The 
grandees  brought  with  them  their  slaves,  and  Rome  in  a  few  years 
became  almost  depopulated.  Italy  was  also  greatly  exhausted  of 
her  inhabitants,  and  Constantinople  swelled  at  once  to  the  most 
overgrown  dimensions.  When  the  empire  was  thus  divided,  all 
riches  naturally  centered  in  the  new  capital.  At  this  period,  the 
German  mines  were  unknown,  those  of  Italy  and  Gaul  were  in- 
considerable, as  were  also  those  of  Spain.  Italy  was  now  a  waste 
df  desolated  gardens.  It  had  no  pecuniary  supplies  from  commerce, 
and  being  still  subjected  to  the  same  taxes  as  when  it  was  the  seat 
of  empire,  its  miserable  situation  may  be  easily  conceived. 

After  thus  weakening  or  rather  annihilating  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  empire,  Constantine  drew  off  from  the  frontiers  the  legions 
which  were  stationed  on  the  banks  of  the  lai^e  rivers,  and  dis- 
tributed them  into  the  provinces.  This  measure  had  two  most  per- 
nicious effects.  It  left  the  frontiers  to  the  mercy  of  the  barbarous 
nations,  and  enervated  the  troops  by  the  effeminate  pleasures  of 
the  great  cities.  Luxury,  which,  in  all  its  different  shapes,  per- 
vaded even  the  extremities  of  the  empire,  reigned  absolute  in  the 
centre.  Constantme  himself  in  every  thing  affected  the  Asiatic 
splendor  and  ceremonial.  He  wore  the  diadem,  and  assumed  a 
number  of  high-sounding,  empty  tides;  his  amusements  were  at 
once  costly  and  effeminate;  his  festivals  and  public  spectacles 
most  profusely  luxurious.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  his  reign, 
the  Goths,  making  another  invasion,  were  repulsed  and  defeated, 
but  by  imprudently  raising  many  of  them  to  offices  of  dignity,  be 
gave  to  these  barbarians  a  kind  of  footing  in  the  Roman  edipire. 

Sapor  II.,  king  of  Persia,  having  made  an  inroad  upon  Meso- 
potamia, Constantine  marched  against  him.  He  repulsed  the  Per* 
sian  troops,  but  after  the  victory  fell  sick  at  Nicomedia,  and  there 
died  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  and  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his 
reign.  His  character  cannot  easily  be  drawn  with  impartiality. 
Talents  and  ability  in  no  common  degree  he  certainly  possessed 
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but  as  to  the  other  points  of  his  character,  the  professed  pictures 
of  historians  are  so  extremely  contradictory,  that  neither  Pagan  nor 
Christian  writers  deserve  to  be  in  any  degree  relied  on.  By  the 
one  class  he  is  held  forth  as  a  shining  example  of  universal  virtue; 
by  the  other  he  is  represented  as  a  Proteus  in  every  variety  of  vice. 
"We  may,"  says  the  Abb6  Fleury,  *'form  an  impartial  judgment 
of  the  character  of  this  emperor,  by  believing  all  the  faults  ascribed 
to  him  by  the  Bishop  Eusebius,  and  all  the  good  spoken  of  him  by 
Zosimus."* 


CHAPTER  III. 


Change  in  the  System  of  Policy  and  Government  introdaced  by  Constantine— 
Pretorian  Prefecta — Proconsuls — Connts  and  Dukes — Taxes — ^Free  Gift»— 
Seat  of  Empire  translated  to  Constantinople — Division  of  the  Empire-* 
Julian — His  artful  Hostility  to  Christianity — Jovian — Valentinian — ^Irruii- 
tions  of  the  Goths — Of  the  Huns^Valens — Gratian—Theodosius-r Valenti- 
nian the  Second. 

There  were  circumstances  which  rendered  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tine  a  remarkable  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  empire;  and, 
as  it  is  of  consequence  that  we  should  become  acquainted  with 
that  new  system  of  policy  and  government  which  at  this  time  was 
introduced,  and  which  was  so  materially  different  from  that  con- 
stitution with  which  we  have  hitherto  been  acquainted,  a  few  ob- 
servations upon  this  subject  may  neither  be  impertinent  nor  unin- 
fitructive;  more  especially  as  they  are  connected  with  those  inter- 
nal causes  which  were  now  silently  undermining  the  Roman  power. 
The  distinctions  of  personal  merit,  so  conspicuous  under  the 
republican  form  of  government,  were  gradually  weakening  from 
ttie  time  that  the  imperial  dignity  arose,  and  now  were  almost 
totally  obliterated.  In  their  room  was  substituted  a  rigid  subordi- 
nation of  rank  and  office,  which  went  through  all  the  departments 
of  the  state.  Every  rank  was  fixed,  its  dignity  was  displayed  in 
a  variety  of  trifling  ceremonies;  and,  as  Mr.  Gibbon  has  remark- 
ed, in  his  favorite  metaphoric  style,  ^'At  this  time  the  system  of 
the  Roman  government  might,  by  a  philosophic  observer,  have 
been  mistaken  for  a  splendid  theatre  filled  with  players  of  every 
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character  and  degree^  who  repeated  the  language  and  imitated  the 
manners  of  the  emperor,  their  original  model." 

The  epithet  Illustrious^  which  belonged  only  to  the  highest  ranks 
of  the  state,  was  conferred  upon  four  distinct  classes  of  officers  and 
magistrates:  1.  The  Consuls  and  Patricians;  2.  The  Pretorian 
Prefects  of  Rome  and  Constantinople;  3.  The  Masters  General 
of  the  Cavalry  and  Infantry;  and  4.  The  Seven  Ministers  of  the 
Palace  who  exercised  their  sacred  functions  about  the  person  of  the 
emperor. 

The  ancient  consuls  were  chosen  by  the  sufirages  of  the  people,, 
and,  during  the  government  of  the  first  emperors,  by  the  real  or 
apparent  suffrage  of  the  senate;  but  from  the  reign  of  Diocletian, 
they  were  created  by  the  sole  authority  of  the  emperor.  A  mag- 
nificent festival  was  held  at  their  inauguration;  and  their  names  and 
portraits,  on  tables  of  ivory,  were  dispersed  to  all  the  provinces  and 
cities  of  the  empire;  but  they  had  not  a  shadow  of  power — ^they  no 
longer  presided  in  the  councils  of  the  state,  nor  executed  the  reso- 
lutions of  peace  or  war;  and  their  names  served  for  nothing  more 
than  to  give  the  legal  date  of  the  year. 

The  ancient  patrician  families  had  been  long  since  extinguished, 
and  every  dignity  and  distinction  which  arose  from  birth  had  been 
gradually  obliterated,  fi'om  the  time  that  the  offices  of  state  had 
become  common  to  the  plebeians.  The  latter  emperors  preserved 
indeed  the  title  of  patricians,  but  it  was  now  a  personal  and  not 
an  hereditary  distinction.  It  was  bestowed  generally  on  their 
favorites  as  a  title  of  honor,  or  upon  ministers  and  magistrates  who 
had  grown  old  in  office. 

The  authority  of  the  pretorian  prefects  was  very  difiTerent  frooi 
such  nominal  and  inefficient  dignities.  From  the  time  that  the 
pretorian  bands  were  suppressed  by  Constantine,  these  haughty 
officers,  who  had  been  litde  less  than  the  masters  of  the  empire, 
were  now  reduced  to  the  station  of  useful  and  obedient  ministers. 
They  had  lost  all  military  command;  but  they  became  the  civil 
magistrates  of  the  provinces.  The  empire  was  divided  under  four 
governors.  The  prefect  of  the  East  had  a  jurisdiction  from  the 
Nile  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Phasis  in  Colchis,  and  from  the 
mountains  of  Thrace  to  the  frontiers  of  Persia.  The  prefect  of 
Illyrium,  or  lUyria,  governed  the  provinces  of  Pannonia,  Dacia, 
Macedonia,  and  Greece.  The  prefect  of  Italy  superintended  not 
only  that  country,  but  Rhstia,  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
the  Mediterranean  islands,  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa.  The 
prefect  of  the  Gauls  governed  these  provinces,  and  likewise  Spain 
and  Britain.  These  officers  had  the  supreme  administration  of 
justice  and  of  the  finances.  They  watched  over  the  conduct  of 
the  provincial  magistrates,  removed  the  negligent,  and  inflicted 
punishments  on  the  guilty.  An  appeal  was  competent  to  them 
from  all  the  inferior  jurisdictions,  and  Constantine  disallowed  any 
appeal  from  their  sentences  to  himself. 
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The  cities  of  Rome  and  Constantinople  were  exempted  from 
the  authority  of  the  pretorian  prefects.  They  had  each  their 
own  prefect,  who  was  the  supreme  magistrate  of  the  city.  They 
were  presidents  of  the  city,  and  all  municipal  authority  wa^  de- 
rived from  them  alone.  They  had  the  superintendence  of  the 
police,  the  care  of  the  port,  the  aqueducts,  the  common  sewers, 
the  distribution  of  the  public  allowance  of  com  and  provision.  A 
perfect  equality  was  established  between  these  dignities  and  the 
four  pretorian  prefects. 

Such  were  the  magistrates  who  formed  the  first  class  in  the 
state,  which  Was  termed  Illustree,  Inferior  to  these,  were  those 
magistrates  who  were  termed  SpectabiUs  Such  were  the  pro- 
consuls of  Asia,  Achaia,  and  Africa,  and  the  military  Counts  and 
Dukes  ( Corpiits  and  Duces )  or  generals  of  the  Imperial  armies. 

The  third  class  of  the  magistrates,  inferior  to  the  two  former, 
had  the  denomination  of  Clarissimi,  This  class  consisted  of  the 
governors  of  the  provinces,  who  were  entrusted,  under  the  author 
ity  of  the  prefects  or  their  deputies,  with  the  administratipn  of 
justice  and  the  management  of  the  finances  in  their  respective 
districts. 

The  supreme  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  pretorian  prefects 
over  the  arniies  of  the  empire  was  afterwards  transferred  to  eight 
Masters-General  of  tlie  cavalry  and  infantry.  Under  their  orders, 
thirty-five  military  commanders  were  stationed  in  the  provinces. 
These  were  distinguished  by  the  titles  of  Counts  and  Dukes,  and 
they  received  each,  besides  their  pay,  an  allowance  sufficient  to 
maintain  190  servants,  and  158  horses.  They  had  no  concern  in 
the  administration  of  justice  or  of  the  revenue  ;  but  they  exercised 
a  command  over  the  troops  independent  of  the  authority  of  iho 
magistrates.  This  necessarily  created  a  divided  interest,  which 
relaxed  the  vigor  of  the  state.  The  civil  and  the  military  magis- 
trates could  have  no  good  understanding,  and  a  source  of  dissen- 
sion was  thus  established,  which  had  the  most  pernicious  conse- 
quences. 

Of  the  seven  Ministers  of  the  Palace,  who  were  likewise  enti- 
tled to  the  rank  of  Illustrious,  the  first  was  the  PrcRposituSj  or 
Prefect  of  the  Bedchamber,  an  eunuch  whose  duty  was  to  per- 
form all  the  menial  services  about  the  emperor ;  but  whose  office 
was  at  the  same  time  esteemed  so  honorable  as  to  rank  before  the 
proconsuls  of  Greece  or  Asia— -a  strong  mark  of  the  corruption  of 
manners.  The  second  of  the  ministers  entitled  to  the  same  rank 
was  the  Master  of  the  Offices,  who  had  the  principal  administra- 
tion of  public  affiiirs— a  sort  of  Secretary  of  State,  having  subor- 
dinate to  him  a  great  many  other  secretaries,  who  had  each  their 
difierent  department.  The  third  was  the  Qusestor.  In  some  re- 
spects his  office  resembled  that  of  a  modern  chancellor :  he  was 
the  mouth  of  the  emperor  in  pronouncing  his  edicts,  and  he  pre- 
pared the  form  and  style  of  the  imperial  laws.  The  fourth  was 
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the  Count  of  the  Sacred  Largesses^  or  the  treasurer-general  of  the 
revenue,  under  whom  were  twenty -nine  provincial  receivers.  His 
jurisdiction*  extended  over  the  mines,  over  the  mint,  and  even 
over  the  public  treasuries.  He  likewise  directed  all  the  linen  and 
woollen  manufactures.  Linen,  it  must  be  observed,  though  not 
anciently  m  use  among  the  Romans,  had  become  a  common  wear 
for  the  women  even  in  the  time  of  the  elder  Pliny.  The  fifth 
minister  of  tlie  palace  was  the  Count  or  Treasurer  of  the  Private 
Estate,  whose  office  was  to  administer  that  revenue  of  the  em- 
peror which  arose  from  his  domain  or  territorial  property,  which 
be  had  in  most  of  the  provinces,  and  from  the  confiscations  and 
forfeitures.  The  sixth  and  seventh  were  the  two  Counts  of  the 
Domestics,  who  commanded  those  bands  of  cavalry  and  infantry 
which  guarded  the  emperor's  person.  The  number  o(  these  troops 
amounted  to  3,500  men. 

The  intercourse  between  the  court  and  provinces  was  maintain- 
ed by  the  construction  of  roads,  and  by  the  institution  of  Posts ; 
but  these  establishments  paved  the  way  for  a  most  intolerable 
abuse.  Some  hundred  agents,  who  were  afterwards  increased  to 
some  thousands,  were  employed,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
masters  of  tlie  ofiices,  to  announce  the  names  of  the  annual  con- 
suls, and  to  report  the  edicts  of  the  emperor  through  all  the  prov- 
inces. These  people  were,  in  fact,  nodiing  else  but  the  spies  of 
government — who  were  encouraged,  by  rewards,  to  communicate 
from  time  to  time  all  sorts  of  intelligence  from  the  remote  corners 
of  the  empire  to  its  chief  seat ;  to  watch  the  progress  of  all  trea- 
sonable designs,  and  discover  such  persons  as  they  should  find 
harboring  any  symptom  of  disafl^ection ;  tliey  were  consequendy 
the  objects  of  terror  and  of  consummate  hatred  :  circumstances 
which  prevented  their  employment  from  being  ever  accepted, 
unless  by  men  of  bad  character  and  desperate  fortune,  who  exer- 
cised without  scruple  the  most  unjust  and  insolent  oppression. 

Every  institution  was  now  cadculated  to  support  the  fabric  of 
despotism.  The  use  of  torture,  from  which,  in  the  happier  days 
of  the  Roman  government,  every  one  who  enjoyed  the  privileges 
of  a  citizen  was  exempted,  began  now  to  be  employed  without 
regard  to  this  distinction  ;  in  place  of  which  a  few  special  exemp- 
tions were  granted  by  the  emperor  in  favor  of  those  of  the  rank 
of  illustres^  of  bishops  and  professors  of  the  liberal  arts,  soldiers, 
municipal  officers,  and  children  under  the  age  of  puberty ;  but 
these  exceptions  sanctified  the  use  of  torture  in  all  other  cases. 

To  these  grievances  may  be  added  the  oppressive  taxes.  The 
word  indiction^  which  serves  to  ascertain  the  chronology  of  the 
middle  ages,  was  derived  from  the  practice  of  the  emperor's  sign 
ing  with  his  own  hand  an  edict  prescribing  the  annual  measure  of 
the  tribute  to  be  levied,  and  the  term  allowed  for  payment  of  it. 
The  measure  or  quantity  was  ascertained  by  a  census^  or  survey, 
made   by  persons   appointed   for  that   purpose,   tlirough   all  the 
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provinces,  who  measured  the  lands,  took  account  of  their  nature, 
whether  arable,  pasture,  wood,  or  vineyard,  and  made  an  estimate 
of  their  medium  value,  from  an  average  produce  of  five  years. 
The  numbers  of  slaves  and  of  cattle  were  likewise  reported,  and 
the  proprietors  were  examined  on  their  oath  as  to  the  true  state 
of  theu:  affairs.  Part  of  the  tribute  specified  by  the  indiction  was 
paid  in  money,  and  part  in  the  produce  of  the  lands;  and  so  ex- 
orbitant were  these  taxes,  that  the  husbandmen  found  it  their 
interest  to  let  their  fields  lie  uncultivated,  as  th^  burdens  increased 
in  a  greater  proportion  to  the  produce  than  their  profits.  Hence 
the  agriculture  of  the  Roman  provinces  was  almost  ruined,  and 
population,  which  keeps  pace  with  plenty,  gradually  diminished. 

But  not  only  were  the  proprietors  of  land  borne  down  by  the 
weight  of  their  taxes:  the  burden  was  equaUy  severe  on  all  classes 
of  the  citizens.  Every  branch  of  commercial  industiy  paid  its 
rated  tribute.  All  the  objects  pf  merchandise,  whether  of  home 
growth  or  of  importation,  all  the  products  of  arts  and  manufactures, 
were  highly  taxed;  and  as  the  tribute  on  land  was  made  efi^ectual 
by  the  seizure  of  personal  property,  that  on  personal  property  was 
enforced  by  corporal  punishments.  The  cruel  treatment  of  the 
insolvent  debtors  of  the  state,  which,  under  some  of  the  former 
emperors,  had  reached  the  height  of  barbarity,  was,  however,  mit- 
igated by  an  edict  of  Constantino,  in  which  he  disclaims  the  use 
of  racks  and  scourges  for  the  punishment  of  debtors,  and  allots  a 
spacious  prison  for  their  confinement. 

To  these  supplies  of  the  imperial  revenue  must  be  added  those 
donations,  called  Free  Giftsy  from  the  several  cities  and  provinces 
of  the  monarchy,  which  it  was  customary  to  bestow  as  often  as 
the  emperor  announced  his  accession,  his  consulship,  the  birth  of 
a  son,  the  creation  of  a  Caesar,  a  victory  over  the  barbarians,  or 
any  other  event  of  great  importance.  These,  which  were  now 
presents  of  money,  came  in  place  of  the  ancient  offerings  of  crowns 
of  gold  made  by  the  cities  of  Italy  to  a  victorious  general.  The 
free  gift  of  the  senate  of  Rome,  upon  such  occasions  as  we  have 
mentioned,  amounted  to  1600  pounds  weight  of  gold,  (about 
£64,000  sterling,)  and  the  other  cities  of  the  empire,  we  may 
suppose,  paid  in  proportion. 

But  none  of  the  institutions  of  Constantine  were  so  fatal  to  the 
empire  as  those  which  he  introduced  into  the  military  discipline. 
A  distinction  was  established  between  the  troops  which  were  sta- 
tioned in  the  remote  provinces,  and  those  which  remained  in  the 
heart  of  the  empire-,  the  latter  were  termed  Palatines^  by  way 
of  superiority,  and  enjoyed  a  much  higher  pay,  which  enabled 
them,  except  in  time  of  war,  to  indulge  themselves  in  idleness, 
indolence,  and  every  species  of  luxury.  The  former,  termed  the 
Borderers — ^who,  in  fact,  had  the  care  of  the  empire,  and  were 
exposed  to  perpetual  dangers-^had  a  very  small  allowance  of 
pay,  with  the  mortification  of  feelir^  themselves  held  pf  inferior 
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consideration,  and  thus  were,  in  fact,  nothing  else  than  the  slaves 
of  a  despot.  Constantine  likewise,  from  the  timid  policy  of  secur- 
ing against  mutinies  and  insurrections  among  the  troops — which 
were  extremely  formidable  while  the  legion  contained  its  ancient 
number  of  5,000,  6,000,  or  even  8,000  or  9,000  men — reduced  the 
number  of  men  in  the  legion  to  1,000  or  to  1,600;  so  that  each  of 
these  weakened  bodies,  awed  by  the  sense  of  its  own  imbecility, 
could  now  attempt  no  conspiracy  that  was  formidable.  The  whole 
body  of  the  army  was  likewise  debased  by  the  intermixture  of  the 
barbarian  nations,  the  Scythians,  Goths,  and  Germans,  who  hence- 
forth  bore  a  very  great  proportion  in  each  of  the  legions. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  Roman  empire  at  the  time  of  the 
translation  of  its  seat  from  Rome  to  Constantinople.  An  author- 
ity, vigorously  despotic,  preserved,  as  yet,  the  union  of  this  im- 
mense mass,  which  was  laboring  interndly  with  the  seeds  of  cor- 
ruption and  dissolution.  In  the  capital  of  the  empire,  the  Roman 
name  owed  its  chief  lustre  now  to  pomp  and  magnificence — ^a  poor 
substitute  for  that  real  dignity,  derived,  in  former  times,  from  its 
heroic  and  patriotic  virtues. 

Constantine,  with  a  very  destructive  policy,  had  divided  the 
empire  among  no  less  than  five  princes;  three  of  them  his  sons, 
and  two  nephews.  Constantius,  the  youngest  and  most  ambitious 
of  the  sons,  soon  got  rid  of  the  nephews.  They  were  massacred 
by  the  soldiers,  along  with  many  others  of  his  relations,  and  sev- 
eral of  the  principal  courtiers.  The  brothers  quarrelled  among 
themselves;  the  two  elder,  Constans  and  Constantinus,  took  up 
arms,  and  the  latter  falling  in  battle,  Constans  became  sole  master  . 
of  the  Western  empire.  This,  however,  he  did  not  long  enjoy, 
being  soon  after  assassinated  by  Magnentius,  a  German. 

Constantius  was  now  possessed  of  undivided  legal  authority, 
but  had  a  formidable  rival  in  Magnentius,  whose  party  was  much 
increased,  for  while  the  emperor  indolently  occupied  himself  in 
theological  controversies,  his  best  troops  had  sided  with  the  usurper. 
Constantius  made  a  dastardly  offer  of  peace,  which  Magnentius 
rejected,  and  an  engagement  followed,  which  decided  the  fate  of 
the  empire.  Constantius  was  successful,  though  he  had  not  dared 
to  take  the  field  in  person,  but  waited  the  event  of  the  battle  in  a 
neighboring  church.  Magnentius  took  refuse  in  Gaul,  where, 
being  surrounded  by  the  imperial  legions,  he,  m  a  transport  of  de- 
spair, murdered  his  mother  and  several  of  his  relations,  and  then 
stabbed  himself  with  his  own  hand. 

Two  nephews  of  Constantine  had  escaped  that  massacre  of  his 
kindred  by  which  Constantius  had  secured  to  himself  an  undivided 
empire  :  these  were  Gallus  and  Julian.  The  former,  Constantius 
honored  with  the  dignity  of  Caesar,  and  appointed  the  city  of  An- 
tioch  for  his  residence,  where  for  a  short  time  he  ruled  the  eastern 
provinces  with  a  violent  and  tyrannical  authority.  Constantius, 
governed   at  that  time  by  the  eunuch  Eusebius,  was  persuaded 
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that  Gallus,  by  bis  enorraities,  bad  rendered  bimself  unworthy  of 
the  dignity  to  which  he  had  raised  him.  He  sent  an  order  for 
Gallus  to  repair  to  the  imperial  court,  then  at  Milan,  which  tliat 
prince  did  not  dare  to  disobey.  He  was  instantly  deprived  of  bisi 
guards,  hurried  to  prison,  and  beheaded  like  the  meanest  male- 
factor. 

A  variety  of  civil  broils,  mutinies  of  the  troops  against  their 
generals,  had  weakened  the  force  of  the  armies,  and  left  the  west- 
ern frontier  to  the  mercy  of  the  barbarians.  The  Franks,  Saxons, 
and  Alemanni  ravaged  the  Gauls,  and  destroyed  forty-five  cities 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  Pannonia  and  Mcesia  were  laid  waste 
by  the  Sarmatians,  while  the  Persians  made  dreadful  incursions 
upon  the  eastern  empire.  Constantius  was  wholly  occupied  with 
his  religious  controversies;  but  was  fortunately  prevailed  on  by 
his  empress  to  take  one  measure  most  conducive  to  the  general 
safety,  which  was  to  confer  on  his  cousin  Julian  the  title  and  dig- 
nity of  Cssar. 

This  prince,  had  he  appeared  in  any  other  era  than  that  id  which 
two  opposite  religions  were  contending  for  pre-eminence,  would 
have  shone  as  a  very  illustrious  character.  He  possessed  many 
heroic  qualities,  and  his  mind  was  formed  by  nature  to  promote 
the  greatness  and  the  happiness  of  an  empire.  He  had  completed 
his  studies  at  Constantmople  and  at  Athens.  In  the  latter  city, 
the  conversation  of  the  Platonic  philosophers  had  given  him  a 
strong  distaste  for  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  in  which  he  had 
been  educated;  and  wliat,  unfortunately  riveted  bis  aversion,  was 
the  example  of  his  cousin,  Constantius. 

Constantius  named  Julian  CcRsar  at  the  age  of  twenty-three, 
and  appointed  him  governor  of  Gaul;  but  with  few  troops,  little 
money,  and  a  very  limited  command;  accountable  to  a  set  of 
veteran  officers,  whom  the  emperor  appointed  for  his  counsellors. 
Under  all  these  disadvantages  he  soon  showed  distinguished 
abilities. 

In  the  first  year  of  his  government  he  studied  the  art  of  war  at 
Vienna,  applied  himself  with  ardor  to  the  discipline  of  his  troops, 
and  partook  himself,  with  his  soldiers,  of  every  fatigue  to  which 
the  meanest  were  subjected.  Two  important  objects  were  thus 
obtained — ^a  well-regulated  army,  and  a  devoted  affection  of  the 
troops  to  the  person  of  their  commander.  With  thase  advantages 
be  soon  signalized  his  military  talents.  He  drove  the  barbarians 
out  of  Gaul,  and  carried  the  terror  of  his  arms  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  frontier.  Constantius,  in  his'conclave  of  bishops,  arrogated 
to  himself  the  honor  of  these  victories,  and  was  employed  in  hold- 
ing ecclesiastical  councils,  while  Sapor,  the  Persian,  with  a  for- 
midable army,  broke  in  upon  Mesopotamia.  Julian  was  now 
become  an  object  of  jealousy  to  him  :  with  a  view  of  disarming 
him,  he  ordered  him  to  send  the  best  of  his  troops  to  Constanti- 
nople, to  serve  against  the  Persians;  by  which  means  so  incon- 
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siderable  a  handful  would  remaia  wilh  their  commander,  that  the 
barbarians,  with  ease  and  impunity,  could  have  regained  what  tbejr 
had  lost. 

Julian  prepared  to  obey,  but  the  army  took  an  opposite  measure; 
they  proclaimed  him  emperor,  and  forced  him,  apparently  unwil- 
ling, to  accept  the  purple.*  He  still  preserved  the  show  of  alle- 
giance, and  wrote  to  Constantius,  informing  him  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  army,  and  of  the  impossibility  of  removing  them  from  tlie 

firovince  without  tlieir  commander.  Constantius,  with  amazine 
oily,  only  repeated  his  orders  in  a  more  peremptory  style;  and 
Julian,  congratulating  himself  that  every  scruple  of  honor  was 
satisfied,  openly  shook  off  his  submission,  and  took  the  field  to 
maintain  his  right  to  the  empire.  He  marched  with  rapidity  into 
Greece.  Italy  was  his  own,  and  every  thing  submitted  to  his 
arms.  Constantius  escaped  the  ignominy  that  awaited  him,  by 
dying  at  this  juncture  of  a  fever  in  Cilicia. 

Julian  was  now  acknowledged  through  the  whole  empire.  He 
began  his  reign  by  the  reformation  of  a  variety  of  civil  abuses  in 
the  different  departments  of  the  state,  abolishing  superfluous  offices, 
and  striking  at  the  root  of  luxury  by  sumptuary  laws.  He  now 
gave  a  loose  to  his  hatred  against  Christianity,  but* attacked  that 
religion  by  a  policy  far  more  pernicious  than  open  persecution. 
He  began  by  reforming  the  Pagan  theology;  and  artfully  attend- 
ing to  the  great  difference  between  that  and  the  Christian  religion, 
which,  to  the  purest  doctrines  of  faith,  joined  the  most  excellent 
system  of  morality,  he  endeavored  to  give  Paganism  that  morality 
whicli  it  wanted,  thence  confessing  the  excellence  of  Christiani^ 
by  adopting  its  sublimest  precepts.  He  drew  up  himself  a  plan 
of  conduct  for  the  priests,  recommending  to  them  a  purity  of  L'fe 
and  uncorrupted  integrity;  thus  to  enforce  by  their  example  the 
doctrines    which    they  sought  to   mculcate.f      Certain    modem 


*  The  circuixistancet  attending  this  event  are  extremely  well  painted  by  Mr. 
Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  22. 

t  The  49th,  62d,  and  63d  Epistles  of  Julian,  and  a  separate  fra^^nt  on  the 
same  subject,  give  a  very  strong  picture  of  his  zeal  for  pagan  reformation.  "  The 
exercise  of  the  sacred  functions,"  says  Julian, "  requires  an  immaculate  purity  both 
of  mind  and  body  ;  and  even  when  the  priest  is  dismissed  from  the  temple  to  the 
occupations  of  C9mmon  life,  it  is  incumbent  on  him  to  excel  in  decency  and 
virtue  the  rest  of  his  fellow  citizens.  He  should  never  be  seen  in  theatres  or 
taverns.  His  conversation  should  be  chaste,  his  diet  temperate,  his  friends  of 
honorable  reputation.  His  studies  should  be  suited  to  the  sanctitv  of  his  profession. 
Licentious  tales  or  comedies,  or  satires,  mubt  be  banished  from  nis  library,  which 
ouffht  solely  to  consist  of  historical  and  philosophical  writings ;  of  history  which 
is  founded  in  truth,  and  of  philosophy  which  is  connected  with  religion.  The 
impious  orations  of  the  Epicureans  and  Skeptics  deserve  his  abhorrence  and 
contempt;  but  he  should  diligently  studv  the  systems  of  Pythagoras,  of  Plato,  and 
of  the  Stoics,  which  unanimously  teach  that  there  are  gods ;  that  the  world  is 
governed  by  their  providence ;  that  their  goodness  is  the  source  of  every  temporal 
blessing ;  and  that  they  have  prepared  for  the  huHum  $oul  a  fuJture  state  qf  reteard 
•rpumshnunt** 
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writers,  unfriendly  to  our  religion,  have  enlai^ed,  with  much 
apparent  satisfaction,  on  the  great  clemency  and  moderation 
which  Julian  showed  in  his  treatment  of  the  Christians — affecting 
not  to  perceive  that  tliis  seeming  clemency  and  moderation  was 
the  most  artful  and  the  most  dangerous  policy  that  could  have 
then  been  employed  against  them  ;  for  let  us  observe  how  Julian 
conducted  himself.  He  forbade  die  persecution  of  the  Christians, 
whom  he  represented  as  deluded  men,  the  objects  of  compassion, 
not  of  punishment;  but  declared,  at  the  same  time,  that  their 
frenzy  incapacitated  them  from  all  employments,  civil  or  milita^. 
Their  law,  he  said,  prohibited  all  quarrels  and  dissensions  ;  it  was 
not,  therefore,  necessary  that  they  should  have  the  benefit  of  courts 
of  justice  to  decide  their  differences.  He  prohibited  tliem  from 
teaching  or  learning  grammar,  rhetoric,  or  philosophy.  These, 
he  said,  were  pagan  sciences,  treated  of  by  authors  whose  princi* 
pies  the  Christians  were  taught  to  abhor,  and  whose  books  con- 
tained tenets  which  must  shock  the  pure  morality  of  their  religion. 
It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  this  artful  and  insidious  mode  of  attack 
was,  in  reality,  much  more  destructive  than  the  most  sanguinary 
persecution. 

This  conduct  of  Julian  would  seem  to  argue  a  disposition  at 
least  entirely  free  from  any  tincture  of  superstition,  and  careless  of 
all  religion ;  but,  in  fact,  Julian  was,  as  a  pagan,  blinded  by  the 
most  bigoted  superstition.  His  belief  in  omens  was  ridiculous ; 
his  sacrifices  were  so  numerous,  that  catde  were  wanUng  to  supply 
him  with  victims.*  The  expense  of  these  religious  rites  became 
burdensome  to  the  state,  and  was  universally  complained  of.f  He 
was  even  accused  of  the  horrid  abomination  of  human  sacrifices 
His  enthusiasm  and  fanaticism,  acknowledged  even  by  his  greatest 
panegyrists,  "  almost  degrade  him  to  the  level  of  an  Egyptian 
monk." — "  Notwithstanding  his  own  modest  silence  upon  the  sub- 
ject, (says  Mr.  Gibbon,)  we  may  learn  from  his  faithful  friend, 
the  orator  Libanius,  tliat  he  lived  in  a  perpetual  intercourse  with 
the  gods  and  goddesses  ;  that  they  descended  upon  earth  to  enjoy 
the  conversation  of  their  favorite  hero  ;  that  they  gently  interrupted 
his  slumbers  by  touching  his  hand  or  his  hair ;  that  they  warned 
him  of  any  impending  danger,  and  conducted  him  by  their  infalli- 


*  Ammianus,  thoagh  a  pagan  himself,  and  an  admirer  of  the  character  of 
Jnlian,  jnstly  censares  this  part  of  his  conduct : — **  Hostiarum  tamen  sanguine 
plurima  aras  crebritate  nimia  perfundebat,  tauroa  aliquoties  immolando  cen- 
teuos,  et  innumeros  varii  pecoris  greges,  ayesque  Candidas  terra  quiesitu  et 
mari."  And  he  describes  the  soldiers  rioting  upon  the  flesh  of  the  sacrificesy 
and  daily  gorging  themselves  with  those  dainties  and  with  strong  liqnors,  so 
that  they  were  frequently  carried  to  their  quarters  on  the  shoulders  of  the  pas- 
sengers. The  enjoyment  of  such  freedoms  would  very  soon  convert  the  army 
to  the  reliorion  of  their  sovereign.    Vid.  Ammian.  1.  xxii.  c.  12. 

t  Ammianus  compares  him  in  this  respect  to  Marcus  CsBsar,  to  whom  the 
eatUe  were  feigned  to  have  made  this  ludicrous  complaint :— <<  The  white  ojoni 
to  Marcus  Cesar;  If  you  conquer,  we  are  undone." 
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ble  wisdom  in  every  action  of  his  life  ;  smd  that  he  had  acquired 
such  an  intimate  knowledge  of  his  heavenly  guests,  as  readily  to 
distinguish  the  voice  of  Jupiter  from  that  of  Minerva,  and  the  form 
of  Apollo  from  the  figure  of  Hercules."  In  short,  this  wise  and 
philosophic  emperor  was,  in  matters  of  religion,  one  of  the  weakest, 
most  bigoted,  and  superstitious  of  mankind.  ^ 

Fortunately  for  Christianity,  he  died  at  a  very  early  i^e.  He 
intended  to  revenge  the  injuries  which  the  empire  had  sustained 
from  Sapor,  and  prepared  to  carry  war  into  the  heart  of  Asia. 
After  a  dangerous  march  through  Assyria,  and  the  siege  and  re- 
duction  of  some  of  the  principal  towns,  he  advanced  to  the  banks 
of  the  Tigris.  Here,  in  an  engagement  with  the  Persians,  Julian 
was  slain  at  the  age  of  thirty-one. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  he  had  uncommon  talents,  and 
many  of  the  virtues  of  a  great  prince  ;  had  not  these  virtues  and 
great  talents  been  disgraced  by  his  inveterate  hatred  to  Christiani- 
ty, from  the  doctrines  of  which  religion  he  had  early  apostatized.* 
Julian's  attempt  to  rebuild  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem  is  well 
known.  The  supernatural  check  said  to  have  been  given  to  that 
attempt  by  an  eruption  of  flames  from  the  earth  has  occasioned 
much  learned  theological  controversy.  I  shall  not  enter  into  the 
question  ;  but  must  remark  that  the  story  is  related  by  Julian's 
own  friendly  historian,  Ammianus,t  a  sincere  pagan,  whose  evi- 
dence in  this  matter  is  therefore  less  suspicious. 

The  death  of  Julian  struck  despair  into  the  hearts  of  the  Ro- 
man army.  A  leader,  however,  was  immediately  required,  and 
the  choice  fell  upon  Jovian,  a  captain  in  the  domestic  guards 
Though  luxurious  and  even  dissolute  in  his  manners,  he  possessed 
many  excellent  qualities.  A  negotiation  with  Sapor  was  in  the 
present  conjuncture  absolutely  necessary.  But  the  Persian,  con- 
fident of  his  advantages,  insbted  on  terms  dishonorable  to  the 
Romans.     He  demanded  five  provinces  to  be  restored,  which  had 


*  Pradentias  ^ves  the  following  yery  jast  and  impartial  character  of  Jalian. 

" D actor  fortissimus  armis, 

Conditoretle^mceleberrimus;  ore  manuque 
Consultor  patnie ;  aed  non  consultor  habende 
Reli^ionis,  amans  tfircentiim  millia  Divfim  : 
Perfidus  ille  Deo :  sed  non  perfidus  orbi.*' 

Prudent.  Apoth.  450,  &c. 

t  Dr.  Howell  in  his  valuable  History  of  the  World,  has  giveif  the  life  of 
Julian  almost  in  the  words  of  Ammianus  Marcellinns,  who  was  an  officer  in 
Julian's  army,  and  a  witness  of  all  his  exploits;  an  impartial  biographer,  for 
he  blames  as  well  as  praises. — The  abilities  of  Julian  are  sufficiently  proved  by 
his  own  literary  compositions.  In  his  Satire,  termed  the  ^ifo^^on,  or  Beara- 
hater,  he  paints  his  own  character  with  freedom  and  with  wit ;  and  we  learn  more 
from  it,  of  the  real  dispositions  of  this  singular  man,  than  from  the  narratives  of 
his  historians.  (The  Misopo^on  is  well  abridged  by  Dr.  Howel,  vol.  ii  c.  i.  s. 
5.)  His  moral  fable,  entitled  the  Casars,  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  in« 
Vtructive  productions  of  ancient  wit.  For  an  abstract  of  it,  see  Gibbon*a  Da* 
cline  and  Fall,  chap.  24. 
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been  ceded  by  his  grandfather  to  Galerius ;  and  required,  besides, 
several  towns  in  Mesopotamia.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
grant  these  conditions,  though  the  empire  agreed  to  them  with 
general  dissatisfactiop. 

Jovian,  having  thus  secured  a  peace,  applied  himself  with  zeal 
to  the  happiness  of  his  subjects.  He  favored  Christianity,  and 
sought  to  heal  the  wounds  which  that  religion  had  received  from 
his  predecessor.  He  showed,  in  the  means  which  he  adopted  for 
])romoting  it,  a  policy  equally  artful  with  that  of  Julian  for  its  de- 
struction. In  a  council  which  he  assembled  at  Antioch,  he  declar- 
ed his  resolution  that  no  man  should  be  molested  on  account  of 
his  religious  tenets.  He  recalled  the  banished  Christians,  ad- 
mitting them  with  the  pagans,  equally,  to  the  exercise  of  all  pub- 
lic employments ;  these  commencements  promised  a  happy  reign ; 
but  the  hopes  of  the  empire  were  blasted  as  soon  as  they  were 
formed,  for  Jovian  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  after  a  reign 
only  of  seven  months.* 

The  army  then  in  Bithynia  chose  Valentinian  for  their  empe- 
ror—a man  of  obscure  birth,  but  of  considerable  military  reputa- 
tion. He  was  illiterate,  severe  in  his  manners,  and  excessively 
avaricious;  yet  in  other  respects  deserving  of  the  throne.  As 
soon  as  he  was  elected,  he  was  urged  to  name  a  colleague.  "You 
have  elected  me,"  said  he,  "your  emperor;  it  is  now  my  prov- 
ince to  command,  and  it  is  yours  to  obey.  I  shall  choose  for  my- 
self a  colleague,  whom  I  think  proper,  and  when  I  judge  expedi- 
ent." He  afterwards  named  his  brother  Valens,  to  whom  he 
gave  the  dominion  of  the  East,  reserving  to  himself  the  West. 
Valens  had  to  oppose  Sapor,  who  now  attempted  the  conquest  of 
Armenia ;  and  Valentinian  the  barbarians,  who  poured  down  upon 
the  western  empire  from  every  quarter.  Previous,  however,  to 
any  warlike  expedition,  Valentinian  thought  it  necessary  to  estab- 
lish a  good  political  arrangement  at  home.  The  clergy  had  for- 
merly been  exempted  from  taxes,  but  Valentinian  thought  that,  as 
the  interest  of  the  state  was  the  concern  of  all  its  members,  no 
order  should  be  privileged.  Though  a  Christian  himself,  his  zeal 
was  subservient  to  policy.  He  interfered  in  no  theological  dis- 
putes, leaving  these  to  be  determined  by  the  clergy ;  and  so  far 
was  he  from  persecuting  the  pagans,  that  he  allowed  them  an  un- 
limited toleration.  These  prudent  measures  prevented  all  reli* 
gious  disturbances;  and  the  Uhristian  religion  silently  made  greater 
progress  than  if  it  had  been  intemperately  promoted  by  the  ardor 
of  a  zealot. 

Valentinian  now  marched  into  Gkiul,  and  repelled  the  Alemanni 


The  aeoonnts  of  his  death  are  varions.    Ammianat  eayi,  <<  He  was  aoffb- 
^  *~  hii  sleep,  either  by  the  vapc      "  .... 

or  that  he  died  of  a  surfeit' 
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caied  in  his  sleep,  either  by  the  yapor  of  a  newly-plastered  room  or  the  smoke 
of  coals  I  or  that  he  died  of  a  surfeit"— Ammian.  zzv.  10. 
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and  other  barbarous  tribes,  in  a  series  of  successful  engagements. 
In  these,  however,  the  severity  of  his  disposition  was  rigorously 
felt,  and  the  Roman  name  was  disgraced  hy  many  atrocious 
actions. 

Valentinian  gave  peace  to  the  Western  empire ;  but  die  East 
was  distracted  by  the  imprudent  zeal  of  Yalens,  who,  intemperately 
promoting  the  cause  of  Arianism,  invited  a  swarm  of  enemies  upon 
the  empire  who,  in  the  end,  entirely  subverted  it.     These  were 
the  Goths,  a  people  originally  inhabiting  the  country  of  Scandi^ 
navia,  which  the  ancient  authors  have  termed  the  nursery  of  the 
human  race ;  officina  humani  generis.     Montesquieu  accounts  for 
those  prodigious  inundations  from  the  North,  which  argue  an  aston- 
ishing populousness  of  those  countries  which  sent  them  out,  by 
saying,  '<  that  the  violence  of  the  Romans  had  forced  the  peoples 
of  the  South  to  retire  to  the  North,"  and  that  they  now  regorged 
upon   the  empire  ;*  but  we  know  of  no  violences   equal  to  the 
production  of  that  effect,  and   the  barbarians   who   bvaded  the 
empire  retained  no  traces  of  a  soutliern   origin,  but  showed,  in 
their  manners,  customs,  and  laws,  a  genius  and  character  entirely 
their  own  and  strongly  distinct  from  that  of  the  nations   of  the 
South.     Some  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  the  Goths  had 
emigrated  from  the  North  ;  and  some  of  their  tribes,  the  Vandals, 
Heruli,  and  Lombards,  had  established  themselves  in   Germany. 
In  the  second  century,  a  vast  body  had  fixed  their  residence  on 
the  banks  of  the  Palus  Msotis  ;  and  had  thence  extended  their 
conquests  with  great  rapidity.     Under  the  reign  of  Yalens,  they 
took  possession  of  the  province  pf  Dacia,  and  were  distinguished 
by  the  appellation  of  Ostrogoths  and  Visigoths,  or  Eastern  and 
Western  Goths — ^the  first  inhabiting  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine  Sea, 
and  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Danube ;  the  latter  dwelling  along 
the  banks  of  that  river.     They  were  a  remarkable  people ;  and 
their  manners,  laws,  government,  and  customs  are  highly  deserv- 
ing of  particular  attention,  as  the  great  fountain  from  which  the 
manners  and  policy  of  all  the  European  nations  are  at  this  day 
derived.     It  will  not,  therefore,  be  impertuient  to  bestow  some 
time  in  giving  a  particular  view  of  this  people,  which  I  shall  do 
when  I  have  brought  the  Roman  history  to  its  period. 

Julian  had  despised  these  invaders,  and  the  terror  of  his  name 
had  kept  them  quiet  during  his  reign.  Procopius,  the  cousin  of 
Julian,  had  attempted  to  wrest  the  throne  from  Yalens,  and  ob- 
tained for  that  purpose  the  assistance  of  the  Goths  ;  but  that  em^ 
peror  engaged  them  with  success  and  compelled  them  to  repass  th^ 
I>anube.  Yalentinian,  in  the  meantime,  engaged  witli  the  Ale- 
manni  in  Germany,  died  upon  tliat  expedition,  and  was  succeeded' 
by  Gratian,  his  eldest  son,  who  was  then  in  the  sixteenth  year  of 


*  Mont,  Gnnd.  et  D6q«4*,  oh&p.  ]|vi. 
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bis  age.  He  had  borne  the  title  of  Augustus  from  bis  ninth  year, 
and  his  right  to  the  empire  was  not  disputed.  The  army  joined 
with  him  his  brother,  Valentinian  II.,  an  infant  four  years  old. 
The  youth  and  inexperience  of  Gratian  led  him,  in  the  beginning 
of  his  reign,  to  authorize  some  tyrannical  and  cruel  acts,  which  ap- 
peared contrary  to  his  natural  disposition.  Yalens,  in  the  mean 
time,  in  the  East  filled  the  empire  with  daily  examples  of  vice  and 
tyranny.     He  was  detested  by  his  subjects,  and  consequently  ex- 

f)osed  to  frequent  conspiracies,  which,  in  their  punishment,  gave 
resh  display  to  his  sanguinary  disposition. 

While  the  Eastern  empire  thus  groaned  under  a  vicious  prince, 
a  new  race  of  barbarians  came  down  from  tlie  North  in  a  resistless 
torrent,  which  affected  almost  every  quarter  of  Europe.  These 
were  the  Huns,  a  race  of  Tartars  or  Siberians — unknown  till  then* 
by  the  European  nations  ;  though  they  had  long  before  that  period 
been  the  terror  of  the  Chinese,  who  are  supposed  to  have  built 
their  famous  wall  to  defend  themselves  from  their  invasions. 

The  occasion  of  this  urruption  into  Europe  appears  to  have  been 
a  civil  war  among  themselves,  in  which  the  vanquished  party  were 
driven  to  the  South.  The  Goths,  a  comparatively  civilized  people, 
looked  upon  the  Huns  as  monsters  ;  they  fled  before  them.  The 
Visigoths,  who  were  first  attacked,  entreated  the  Romans  to  re- 
ceive them  into  their  dominions.  Valens,  who  was  no  politician, 
was  flattered  by  their  request,  and  immediately  granted  them  a  set- 
tlement in  Thrace.  The  Ostrogoths  n^xt  appeared,  and  demanded 
the  same  protection.  Valens  now  began  to  fear  the  consequences 
of  harboring  such  a  multitude  of  strangers,  and  he  refused  their 
demand;  but  the  frontiers  of  (he  empire  being  ill  defended,  the 
Ostrogoths,  disregarding  his  refusal,  passed  forward  without  oppo- 
sition, and  overpowered  Thrace  like  a  deluge.  Valens  hastily  con-r 
eluded  a  peace  with  Sapor,  the  Persian,  to  march  to  the  defence 
of  that  province ;  but  he  bad  discharged  the  greatest  part  of  the 
old  troops,  trusting  tliat  these  very  invaders  would  be  the  defence 
of  the  empire.  His  army  was  raw  and  undisciplined  ;  Fritigern, 
king  of  the  Goths,  cut  them  to  pieces  in  the  battle  of  Adrianople, 
and  Valens  himself  perished  in  the  engagement.  These  northern 
Strangers  were  now  unresisted.  They  ravaged  Achaia  and  Pan- 
ngnia ;  the  considerable  towns  ajone  holding  out  against  them,  and 
these  only  because  they  knew  not  the  art  of  besieging. 

Gratian,  in  this  critical  juncture,  arriving  at  Constantinople,  as- 
sumed Theodosius,  an  able  general,  for  his  colleague  in  the  em- 
pire, who  was,  in  every  sense,  worthy  of  his  dignity.  To  great 
courage  and  magnanimity  Theodosius  joined  an  honorable  and  vir- 
tuous disposition ;  though,  as  a  Christian  emperor,  his  character 
has,  of  course,  been  aspersed  by  Pagan  historians.  IJe  enacted 
many  excellent  laws.  His  religious  zeal  perhaps  transported  him 
too  far ;  certainly  some  of  the  laws  which  he  framed  against  her- 
etics are  rigorous  in  the  extreme.      Gratian,  his  colleague,  was 
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equally  zealous,  and  yet  more  imprudent.  He  provoked  the  Pa- 
gans by  persecution  and  the  destruction  of  their  temples,  so  that 
he  became,  from  that  cause  alone,  an  object  of  hatred  to  the  great- 
est part  of  his  subjects. 

Upon  the  death  of  Gratian,  his  infant  son,  Yalentinian  II.,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Western  empire,  which  was,  in  the  meantime,  gov- 
erned by  Theodosius  as  his  guardian.  This  prince,  who  obtained 
and  who  deserved  the  epithet  of  great^  ruled  the  empire  for  eigh- 
teen years  with  consummate  ability.  He  was  at  first  obliged  to 
yield  the  government  of  Britain  and  the  Gauls  to  the  prefect  of 
Maximus,  who  had  obtained  the  absolute  command  of  the  troops 
in  those  provinces,  and  confident  of  his  powers,  had  demanded  a 
share  of  the  empire.  This  concession  emboldened  Maximus  to 
aim  at  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole.     He  invaded  Italy,  and  took 

Sossession  of  Rome,  while  the  young  Yalentinian,  with  his  mother 
ustina,  fled  for  refuge  to  Thessalonica.  But  Theodosius  marching 
against  the  usurper,  defeated  him  in  a  decisive  engagement  in  Pan- 
nonia,  and  allowed  him  to  be  massacred  by  the  victorious  troops. 
Valentinian  was  thus  restored  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  West  by 
the  arms  of  his  guardian.  But  the  young  pnnce  soon  after  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  the  treason  of  one  of  his  generals,  Arbogastes  ;  and 
Theodosius,  defeating  Arbogastes,  remained  sole  emperor  of  the 
East  and  West. 

The  character  of  this  prince  was  worthy  of  the  best  ages  of  the 
Roman  state.  The  wisdom  of  the  laws  of  Theodosius  procured 
him  the  esteem  and  affection  of  his  subjects  ;  the  success  of  his 
arms  kept  m  terror  the  surrounding  barbarians.  His  domestic 
character  was  amiable  and  respectable,  though  sullied  at  times  by 
an  intemperance  of  passion  which  led  him  into  some  acts  of  inhu- 
manity, for  which,  in  his  cool  moments,  he  suffered  the  keenest 
remorse.  Under  a  series  of  princes  like  Theodosius,  the  Roman 
empire  might  have  once  more  regained  its  ancient  dignity  and 
splendor  ;  but  the  weakness  of  its  successors  blasted  all  those 
pleasing  expectations. 

The  reign  of  Theodosius  was  the  era  of  the  downfall  of  the  Pa- 
gan religion  in  the  .Roman  empire,  and  the  full  establishment  of 
Christianity.  As  this  great  revolution  in  human  affairs  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  in  far  more  than  a  mere  political  pomt  of  view, 
we  shall  consider  it  at  some  length  in  the  succeeding  chapter. 
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